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The  author  of  tiiia  volume  is  aware  that  &  strong 
opposition  may  set  in  and  perhaps  for  a  time,  ob- 
ject to  the  thoughts  and  the  facta  which  it  portrays. 

Mnch  of  its  contents  is  new.  The  ideas  that  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  competitive  syBtem, 
though  in  their  day  thoroughly  understood,  have  been 
BO  aystematically  attacked  and  gnawed  away  during- 
onr  nearly  2,000  years'  trial  of  the  new  institution, 
that  men  now,  no  longer  comprehend  them.  The 
whole  may  strike  the  j-eader  as  news.  Mnch  of  it 
indeed,  reads  like  a  revelation  from  a  sealed  bouk; 
and  we  may  not  at  firet  be  able  to  com[)rehend  it  aa 
a  natural  effect  of  a  cause. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  fought,  and 
for  a  long  time  resisted  hy  the  laboring  element  it- 
self; solely  on  the  ground  that  it  aerionsly  interfered 
with  idol,  amulet,  palladium  and  temple  drapery 
manufactnre.  As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  "Image- 
makers,"  there  were  organized  trades,  whose  labor 
and  means  of  obtaining  a  living  were  entirely  confined 
to  their  skill  in  producing  for  the  pagan  priesthood 
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these  innumerable  images  and  paraphemnlia  of  wor- 
ship. Indeed,  the  ultimate  introduction  of  certain 
uumiatakable  forma  of  idol  worship  to  be  found  lin- 
gering in  the  so-called  Cbriatianity  to-daj,  must  be 
considered,  as  having  been  partly  motived  by  the  re- 
sistance of  trades  unions  against  any  change  wbicii 
would  result  in  depriving  themselves  and  their  babes 
of  bread.  This  has  been  a  potent  hindrance  to  the 
ever  growing  but  imperceptible  realization  of  the 
social  revolution. 

The  gi-eat  strikes  and  uprisings  of  the  working 
people  of  tlie  ancient  world  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  living  age.  It  matters  little  how  accounts  of  five 
immense  strike-wara,  involving  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  mutual  slaughter  of  millions  of  people  have 
been  suppressed,  or  iiave  otherwise  failed  to  reach 
us  ;^the  fact  remains  that  people  are  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  those  great  events,  A  meagre  sketch  of 
Spartacus  may  be  seen  in  the  encyclopedias,  but  it  is 
always  ruined  and  its  interest  pinched  and  blighted 
by  being  claBscd  with  crime,  its  heroes  with  crimi- 
nals, its  theme  with  desecration.  Yet  ^partacua  was 
one  of  the  great  generals  of  history;  fulTy'equal  to 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  while  bis  cause  was  much 
more  just  and  intinitely  nobler,  his  life  a  model  of 
the  beautiful  and  virtuous,  his  death  an  episode  of 
eurpassiug  grandeur. 

Still  more  strange  is  it,  that  the  great  ten-years' 
war  of  Eunus  should  be  unknown.  He  martialed  at 
one  time,  an  array  of  two  hundred  thonsand  soldiere. 
He  manffluvred  them  and  fought  for  ten  full  years  for 
liberty,  defeating  army  after  array  of  Bome.  Why  ia 
the  world  ignorant  of  this  fierce,  epochal  rebellion? 
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Almost  the  whole  matter  is  passed  over  in  silence  by 
our  histories  of  Rome.  In  tliese  pttges  it  will  be  read 
as  news;  yet  ehould  a  similar  war  rage  ia  our  day, 
Against  a  similar  condition  of  slavery,  its  canse  would 
not  only  be  considered  just,  but  the  combatants  would 
have  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  the  civilized 
world.  Tlie  story  of  this  wonderful  workman  is  news. 
The  great  systeni  of  labor  organization  explained  in 
these  pages  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  chapter  of 
news.  The  portentous  fact  has  lain  in  abeyance  cen- 
tury after  century,  with  the  human  family  in  profound 
ignorance  of  an  organization  of  trades  and  other  labor 
unions  so  powerful  that  for  hundreds  of  years  they  un- 
dertook and  BucceBsfully  conducted  the  business  of 
munuiacture,  of  distribution,  of  purveying  provisions  to 
armies,  of  feeding  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world,  orinventing,  supplying  and  working  the 
huge  engines  of  war,  and  of  collecting  eiistoms  and 
taxes — taskB  confided  to  their  care  by  the  state. 

Our  civilization  baa  a  blushingly  poor  excuse  for  its 
profound   ignorance  of  these  facts ;    for  the  evidences 
have  existed  from  much   before  the  beginning  of  our 
era — indeed  the  fragments  of  the  ravaged  history  were 
I  far  less  broken  and  the  recorded  annals  much  fresher, 

_  more  numerous  and  less    mutilated  than   the  relics 

L  which  the  author  with  arduous  labor  and  pains-taking, 

B  has  had  at  command  in  bringing  them  to  the  surface. 

I  Besides  the  records  that  have  come  to  us  thus  broken 

I  and  distorted  by  the  wreckers  who  feared  the  moral 

I  blaze  of  literature,  there  were,  in  all  probability,  thou- 

I  aands  of  inscriptions  then,   where  but   dozens  remain 

H  now  to  be  consulted  ;  and  they  are  growing  fewer  and 

H  dimmer  as  their  value  rises  higher  in  the  estimation 
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of  a  thinhing.  appreciative,  gradually  awakening  world. 

The  author  !b  keenly  aware  that  certain  entice  will 
complain  of  hia  dragging  religion  bo  prominently  for- 
ward that  the  work  is  spoiled.  The  defense  is,  that 
tlion^h  onr  cfaanning  hiet^iries  from  a  point  of  view 
of  brilliant  events,  bkcIi  as  darine  deeds  of  heroes,  bat- 
tles and  bloodshed,  may  be  found  araonf:  (he  ancients 
without  enconnterinp:  much  of  a  reli^ons  natnre,  yet 
auch  is  not  the  case  in  the  lesser  aiFairs  of  ancient  so- 
cial and  political  life.  The  state,  city  and  family  were 
themselveB  a  part  of  the  ancient  religion  and  were  a 
pHrt  of  its  property.  Priests  were  public  officers. 
Home  life  of  the  nobles  was  in  constant  conformity 
with  the  ritnai.  The  organizations  of  labor  were  so 
cioBcly  watched  by  the  jealous  law  that  they  were 
obliged  to  assume  a  religious  attitnde  they  did  not  feel 
in  order  to  escape  being  suppressed.  A  long  list  of 
what  we  in  our  time  consider  honorable,  business-like 
doings,  was  rated  as  blasphemy  against  the  gods  and 
punished  with  death. 

Nearly  all  of  the  idolatry,  with  its  attendant  super- 
stition and  nvmpholepBy,  its  giants  and  prodigies,  its 
noXmi\&  oi  elysium  &aA  ^arfetrw^,  its  quaking  geuuflex- 
iona,  its  bloody  sacrificee  and  its  gladiatorial  wakes, 
had  their  real  origin  in  the  torture  of  the  menials  who 
delved,  and  in  the  rewards  of  the  favored  ones  who 
banqueted  on  the  riches  which  flowed  from  unpaid  la- 
bor ;  and  nearly  all  the  iconoclasm  of  the  later  soph- 
ists may  perhaps  be  traced  to  an  organized  resistance 
of  the  working  people  of  pre-christian  days.  These 
seemingly  curious,  if  not  extraordinary  truths  will,  we 
are  confident,  be  made  clear  to  the  intelligent,  careful 
reader  of  these  pages ;  and  in  this  humble  hope,  tiie 
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author  has  set  them  forth  as  an  indispensable  begin- 
ning to  those  who  would  logic-ally  and  correctly  under- 
stand the  great  problem  ot  labor  as  it  is  to-day. 

As  rightly  mentioned  by  Bancroft  and  others  enga- 
ged in  the  eollection  and  study  of  monumental  archie- 
ology,  there  is  often  a  readineBS  among  the  degenerate 
natives  to  ingeniously  imitate  and  palm  off  for  genu- 
ine, numbers  of  fraudulent  counterfeit  relics  upon  the 
unaiispeeting  and  credulous  wonder-hunters.  This, 
however,  is  with  ub,  in  our  ecopo  of  research,  placed 
beyond  suspicion.  Most  of  the  alabs  we  mention  have 
already  been  lying  nnobserved,  on  their  original  sites 
or  in  by-nooks  of  the  muaeums  of  their  own  countries, 
for  hundreds  of  yeare ;  but  they  have  long  since  been 
recorded,  catalogued  and  even  numbered  in  dingy  old 
books  and  manuscripts,  the  importance  of  their  grim 
inscriptions  Having  been  little  understood  by  the  learn- 
ed epigraphists  themeelvee.  Besides,  no  interest  hav- 
ing ever  been  elicited  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  so 
BuggeBtive,  there  has  been  no  lively  demand  for  them, 
even  as  curiosities.     They  are  genuine. 

The  author  may  eum  up  these  prefatory  remarks  with 
a  word  on  the  general  lesson  taught  by  this  volume;  it 
being  one  of  the  first  histories  yet  compiled  and  written 
exclusively  from  a  standpoint  of  Bocial  science.  That 
the  "still  small  voice"  meant  the  ever  suppressed  yet  over 
living,  struggling,  co-operating  and  mutually  suppi'rt- 
ing  majorities,  is  made  self-su^estive  without  forsaking 
history.  The  phenomenal  fact  is  moreover  brought  out, 
tliat  tbe  present  movement  whose  most  radical  wing 
louilly  disclaims  Christianity,  is  nevertheless  building 
exactly  upon  the  precepts  of  that  faith,  as  it  was  told  to 
us  and  taught  us  by  Jeaus  Christ;  whatever  may  or  may 
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not  have  been  borrowed  by  His  school  from  the  immema 
social  organization  of  His  own  and  preceding  ages. 

Modem  greed  with  its  class  hatreds,  individual  isms, 
aristocracy,  its  struggle  for  personal  wealth,  dangerous, 
defiant  In  our  faith  and  in  our  political  economy,  is  not 
Christianity  at  all ;  it  is  the  ancient  evil  still  lingering 
in  the  roots  of  the  gradually  decaying  paganism  that  ap- 
pears tfi  remain  for  the  labor  movement  to  smother-and 
at  last  uproot  and  completely  annihilate. 

One  thing  must  be  solemnly  set  forth  as  a  very  sug- 
gestive hint  to  modern  anarchieta,  however  honest  their 
impulses.  The  historical  facts  are  that  the  great  strikes, 
rebellious  and  social  wars — if  we  are  permitted  to  except 
those  of  DrimakoH  and  the  strike  of  the  20,000  from  the 
the  silver  mines  of  laurium  in  Attica — all  turned  out 
disastrously  for  the  general  cause.  The  punishments 
meted  out  to  the  strikers  and  insurgents  of  the  working 
class  after  their  overthrow  by  the  Romans,  as  in  the 
rebellions  of  Eunus,  of  Athenion,  of  Spartacus,  of  every 
one  we  have  treated  in  this  book,  with  but  the  above  ex- 
ceptions, was  bloody,  revengeful  and  exterminatory  to  the 
last  degree.  An  ancient  author  whom  we  quote,  gives 
the  aggregate  number  crucified  at  something  more  than 
a  million.  Crassusand  Pompey  alone  crucified  over  6,000 
workingmen  on  the  Appian  Way  as  examples  of  the  aw- 
ful blood- wreaking  to  be  expected  from  Roman  military 
justice.  Twenty  thousand  were  similarly  massacred  at  En- 
na  and  Tauromanion.  These  unscrupulous  deeds  of  re- 
tribution that  went  far  toward  annihilating  the  ancient 
civilization  by  stimulating  a  blood-thirsting  craze  in  a 
long  succession  of  Roman  emperors,  completely  extin- 
guishd  all  hopes  of  the  workingmen  for  the  achievement 
of  liberty  by  violent  means. 
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In  ihe  light  then,  of  these  shocking  truths — ^which 
every  one  should  calmly  study  and  consider — let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  profoundly  relevant,  home-thrust  question : 
— shall  we^  a  second  time  be  suppressed  and  our  health- 
inspiring  agitation,  our  aroused  and  resuscitated  move- 
ment, our  hopes  of  better  dajrs,  our  civilization  be  stop- 
ped t     And  shall  labor  again  succumb  to  a  degenerate 
military  despotism  like  thatof  the  Neros,  Caligulas  and 
all  the  CsdsaiB  ?    Here  lies  an  alarming  forebodings  if  not  f 
a  posititve  danger ;   for  so  long  as  labor  still  obstinately  ; 
refuses  to  vote  and  insists  upon  rebellion,  continues  to  \ 
choose  the  irascible  rather  than  the  di})1omatic,  how  can  it  \ 
be  otherwi.se  hoped  or  expected  tban  that  history  will  '- 
repeat  itself? 
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Stddehtb  of  history  appear  to  be  of  three  distinct 
olaesesi  first,  those  who  examine  it  to  enjoy  the  etir- 
ring  scenes  of  war  and  the  exhibit  that  it  makes  of  pop- 
uiar  pageant,  pomp  and  military  genius;  secondly, those 
who  examine  it  with  an  object  of  gleaning  facts  regard- 
ing spiritual,  ecclesiftstic^  and  other  matters  of  reli- 
gion; and  lastly  those  who  search  for  recoonted  deeds  as 
well  as  duea  to  tenets  of  social  movements  among  man- 
kind. In  iiae,  last,  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest 
fiince  the  beginning  of  the  niaeteenth  century. 

Among  the  precious  obscurities  sought  by  our  genera- 
tion are  historical  fragments,  obscure  liints  and  alluBionB 
and  queer  palseographs  on  tablets  of  bronze,  stone,  earth- 
enware and  other  objects,  containing  inscriptions,  symbols 
and  emblems,  even  rules  showing  the  existence  of  labor  ao- 
oieties  all  through  the  past  civilization.  EspeciaUy  is  re- 
search quickened  in  the  hearts  of  a  certain  class  of  anti- 
quaries who  are  interested  in  the  seEirch  of  liistory,  for  its 
Bocial  phases. 
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I     It  ia  evident  from  all  iihisn  obtainable  that  in  the  open 
iworld  there  has  neyer  existed  a  social  government.     Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  prove  that  mankind  at  various 
intervals  and  at  various  pointo,  once  enjoyed  conditions 
of  life  based  ao  radically  upon  democratic  laws  as  to  re- 
sembte  those  now  advocated;  bat  such  examples  do  not 
bear  the  test  of  rigid  investigation.     Although  there  have 
existed  repubhcs  and  paternal  govemments  they  have 
been  so  tinged  with  patrician  leadership  on  the  one  hand 
I  and  patriarchal  dictatorship  on  the  other,  as  to  render  it 
I  impossible  to  compare  them  with  the  socialism  now  advo- 
cated, where  the  lowly  ascend  and  the  lordly  descend,  to 
.unite  on  a  common  level.    The  deep  aim  of  these  great 
'struggles  of  our  age  known  aa  the  labor  movement  is  to 
j  acquire  and  to  enjoy  complete  and  lasting  co-operation. 
I  This  oo-operatiou,  or  brotherhood  of  hfe  economies  ia  ex- 
I  pected  to  be  not  only  political  but  economical,  changing 
I  both  the  government  and  the  methods  of  creating  and 
'  dispensing  the  means  of  life,  from  the  competitive  into 
'   the  purely  democratic  or  co-operative.    A  practical  adop- 
tion of  this  mutualism  by  any  tribe  or  la^ch  of  the  hu- 
man family  has  probably  never  yet  occurred  and  never 
has  such  a  state  of  things  existed  except  among  those  se- 
cretly organized,  of  whom  we  propose  to  treat 
Am  the  evidences  combine  to  prove  that  the  only  metb- 
,   od  societies  have  ever  yet  used,  either  in  pohtical  or  in 
economic  hfe,  is  the  competitive  one;    and  aa  the  change 
from  the  purely  competitive  into  the  purely  co-operative 
involves  httle  leas  than  revolution,  or  to  say  the  least,  in- 
l  troversion,  it  becomes   a  study  of  gravest  importance. 
^  In  the  remote  past  so  meagre  was  the  fo-operative  tmd 
BO  potent  the  tiompetitive  that  there  existed  no  interme- 
diary classes  and  conflicts  were  common  In  consequence. 
Boscher  thinks  that  middlemen  are  an  indispensable  el- 
ement to  peace;  and  it  seems  evident  that  his  opinions 
are  not  without  grounds,  when  applied  to  every  stage  ol 
the  competitive  system  in  all  known  ages  of  the  world. ' 
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GlimpSBB  of  evidence  reward  the  researchers  mto  the 
early  history  of  the  laboring  maasea  by  eatabliehing  the 
fact  that  there  primarily  exiated  no  middle  daaa.  But 
we  find  great  numbei-a  of  freedmen  or  plebeians  aa  early 
as  700  years  before  Christ.  Men  were  originally  divided 
into  lords  and  seryants.  There  were  maetera  and  there 
were  slaves.  The  chasm  between  these  two  was  an  emp- 
ty pit  so  wide  that  no  leap  from  one  class  to  the  other 
was  cou&idered  either  practicable  or  imaginable.  As  late 
as  the  sophista  there  appears  a  pronounced  averaion  to 
wage  taking,  especially  in  aU  business  having  for  ita  ob- 
ject educational  results.  Plato  abhorred  a  sophist  who 
would  work  for  wages.  Public  servants  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  philosophy  and  other  branches  of  what  was  then 
an  ordinary  education,  jwere  despised  when  they  allffwed 
themselves  to  belittle  their  manhood  and  their  calling  by 
thia  ignoble  pay.  Plato  received  gifts  from  the  rich  but 
refused  pay.  He  was  a  patrician  or  peer.  A  atatesmr  n 
of  to-day  who  receives  gifts  and  is  not  content  with  his 
salary  is  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion,  almost  r- 
qiul  to  that  against  wages  in  ancient  times.  One  can  ai  - 
count  for  this  metamorphosis  of  ethics  only  in  the  com- 
parative absence  in  those  days  of  labor  among  patricians 
or  managers.  Although  free  mercenary  soldiers  were 
common  who  took  wages  for  their  recompense,  and  free 
hucksters"  and  other  petty  dealers  were  known  to  exist, 
yet  most  labor  of  cultivation,  of  building,  of  housekeep- 
ing and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  labor  of  mechanics 
waa  performed  by  slaves. 

The  law  of  Moaea  had  partly  abolished  slavery  among] 
the  Hebrews  aa  early  aa  B.  C.  liOO,  probably  on  account  | 
of  the  contempt  for  that  degradation  which  the  Hebrews  | 
felt,  after  the  deliverance  from  their  protracted  slavery; 
in  Egypt.  It  appears  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  chief 
griginators.  and  conservators  of  what  ia  now  knovm  and 
advocated  in  the  name  of  socialism ;  and  their  weii-d  life, 
peculiar  lanpTiaKe,  laws,  struggles  and  inextinguishable 
na^onolity  scintillate  through  many  of  the  obcurities  of 
history  in  a  manner  to  command  the  wonder  if  not  the 
jL'Vb  of  all  lovei-a  of  democratic  society.  Especially  does 
this  remai-k  apply  wheu  we  consider  the  intenaely  and 


The  Hetwev  people  wne  dw  Camfrggaiitm  mai 
ptece  wbesc  flter  —imitfeJ  w  ealkd  tic  TU^i 
TlKPentatead  ^  recnrds  Ae  gmt  J«wiA  kw, «. 
■nfficienflj  cxpbiiM  thai  ahsofail*  Ebntj-.  or  rtktJTO  • 
tl  eqnalitj'  va>  a  ia*  of  Moaas.*  fader  k»  otliar  e  ' 
I««H  bsT«  eqoal  riglits  of  maa  vidi  aao  bees  p 
MBOng  other  eoBtemponnmias  natknsor  tribes;  d 
the  enics  ot  the  btnilT,  tfaa  otj  car  atele,  -wia«  gi 
I  npottBhe  competitive  richer  thu  the  eo-operatiTiE  _  ,^ 
|nal  prineipie^  ISeuif  all  the  axMaecte  Tere^^tera^J 
ne  Helvew  branrli  of  the  great  Suniic  familj  stems  to  1 
hare  been  a  partial  excepbon.  It  is  true  mat  the;  haj  ] 
wui  and  competed  with  onlsiden;  bat  their  peace-lov-  J 
ing  truts  vithm  thmr  OiWit  lankB,  prentiled  ov^  variih%  J 
oata,  OTobablj  somjewhat  aa  a  result  of  their  \caig  captir-  j 
i^  in  ECTpt,  bat  pnodpaDy^  from  the  pe*e^al  and  hn- 1 
nume  code  of  laws  which  they  re«^T«d  from  Hoeee.  Bat  I 
it  appearB  rery  certain  tluit  Jewish  monotheism,  together  ] 
witn  the  social  or  mutoaljv  proleotive  ha]'it§  of  this  peo-  . 
pie  and  their  comparatively  ould  laws  m&de  them  the  ob-r  i 
Jectof  hatred  among  the  more  cotopetitive  and  oouae-  1 
qnentljr  BetiXT  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  J 

It  in  not  then,  from  this  Semitic  branch  of  the  hoi 
family  that  onr  atrnggling,  warlike  and  competitive  char-  I 
acterintics  are  derived.     A  close  observation  ot  the  H»^  | 
hrewH  discloses  that  althoogh  they  were  often  engaged  a 
in  (trifeait  was  generally  because  attacked.    The  aggrass-  ^ 
ireneAH  which  characterizes   mankind  springs  not  from 
the  Semitic  no  ranch  aa  from  the  Aryan  germ.'    Two  die- .' 
tinct  ideas  have  been  contended  for  from  the  dimmeef  r&-| 
moteneHtt  either  of  the  provable  or  the  conjectural  history. , 
One  in  the  co-operative,  which  means  the  mutually  pro-! 
tective  or  noidaliBtic,  the  other  the  competitive  or  warlike  1 
Bud  aggieHsive.  j 


<  UtIUciu,  lix.    1 
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Thrpugti  thousands  of  ages  men  have  vigorously  con-'i 

tea4^  ^oi  these  antipodal  results,  especially  in  Europe. 

I  "^ej  have  contended  for  them  through  religious  beHefs, 

I  through  social  inculcation  and  philosophy,  through  rig- 

I  id  scholastic  trainiug,  and  through  the  most  implacabl« 

I  hatreds,  bloody  persecutions  and  rac«-wars  ever  recorded 

\  in  the  annals  of  man  kind.     Until  we  become  better  ac-  ; 

1  quainted  with  the  history  of  the  poor  classes  and  divest 

ourselves  of  clouds  that  have  hitherto  ohscured  tihe  vision  ', 

I  of  all  historians;  until  we  study  the  paflt  especially  the  som- 

\^Gr  life  and  strange  career  of  the  Semitic  family,  from  a  ,' 

standpoint  of  development  or  evolution,  and  analyze  their  . 

strangely   tepacious    and  persistent  views  unbiased  by 

t)ie   views  through  which    we  are  still  taught  to  regard, 

<^er8;  uatilwe  can  catch  the  practical  advantages  of  co- 

,  operation,  mutually  one  with  auother  and  thoroughly  see 

the  savage  nature  of  competitive  life,  tuust  we  remaim 

blind  to  the  true  object  which  inspired  the  greatesmd- ' 

vent  of  this  world; — the  visit  and  labors  at  Paleetiae  and 

tbe  movemeit  whose  undying  germs  there  planted  the 

wprld  still  loves  and  cultivates. 

These  -words  are  expressed  preliminarily  to  announcing 
fapts  which   have  perhaps  never   before  been  obsened 
and  certainly  never  enough  considered: — that  the  Ary- 
^  or  Indo-European  branch  of  the  human  race  has  aJ- 
w^ya,  in  private  and  in  pubhc  life,  in  rehgion,  in  soci- 
al conventionalism,  in  methods  of  reasoning  and  in  its 
pplitical  economy,  been  (!onip.^t,iti3?&,  whilst  the  Hemitic 
branch    has  ever  been  cq-^euUiae.      For  thousands  of 
years  these  two  great  famihes  have  lived  over  against 
each  other,  sometiuies  mixed,  sometimes  by  themBelves, 
have  struggled  and  fought,  have  built  up  and  torn  down,., 
e^ch  with  its  own  inexorably  fixed  notions;  and  never!' 
OS  we  shall  prove,  did  they  show  anything  like  a  fusion  i ! 
or  even  a   conciliation  of  the    two   systems  until  three  i, 
hfUifSred  years  afterthe  death  of  Christ     They  are  war-1' 
ring  still ;  and  the  direct  causes  of  this  warfare  as  well 
HS  its  direct  resiilis  are  the  gi-eat  labor  movements  of  to- 
<^.    We  hope  in  these  pages  to  show  that  the  natural 
Dent  of  the  lowly  majority  of  mankind  is  toward  co-op- 
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that  rftce  hatreds  ran  bo  hifyli  that  it  beca: 
1  pecesaary  to  have  an  Jnterceasor  or  mei:liator  to  act  be- 
ftween  the  two  races  and  their  two  ideas,  in  order  to 
,, 'bring  about  a  mutually  co-operative  system  nnder  which 
Jjtlie  large  majorities,  including  working  people  could  bet- 
|Jt«r  subfiifit.  It  became  necessary  to  have  this  Intercea- 
ll  Bor  not  merely  to  arrange  a  religion  based  upon  salvation 
g  of  the  soul  or  immortal  principle,  but  more  lilsely,  as  our 

I  teiin  of  evidence  goes  to  prove,  to  introduce  an  organiz- 
Ped  method  for  the  economic  salvation  of  the  downtrod- 
tden  and  realize  practically    the  promised    "Heaven    on 

II  earth." 

We  mean  by  this  that  from  the  daya  of  Moses,  dating 
Bomething  above  fourteen  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
there  have  existed  two  distinctly  opposite  sets  of  ideas  or 
of  thought  upon  which  mankind — the  arrogant  blooded 
family  with  its  competition  ou  the  one  hand  and  the  slave 
with  his  rebellions,  and  freedman  with  his  formidable  un- 
ions on  the  other — have  been  struggling  to  build  up  civil- 
izations. The  transition  from  a  completely  competitive 
to  a  mutually  co-opBrative  system  involved  complete  rev- 
olution. The  channels  in  which  human  thought  has  run 
since  man  has  been  a  mere  animal,  occupying  as  the  the- 
ory of  evolution  daringly  asserts,  a  hundred  thousand  or 
!  more  of  years,  have,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pt^rsecuted 
'.  and  sometimes  almost  exterminated  unions,  been  purely 
competitive. 

Tlie  competitive  is  the  oldest  system  known.  It  is  pro- 
foundly aged.  It  is  the  system  cmployt'd  by  all  hving  be- 
ings by  which  to  procure  for  individuals,  each  for  itseU  and 
its  species,  the  means  wherewith  to  subsist  It  is,  with- 
out the  least  siiadow  of  doubt,  the  original  It  consists 
in  methods  of  the  individual,  whether  a  weed,  a  tree,  fox, 
reptile,  hawk  or  human  being,  of  subsisting,  as  an  isola- 
ted creature  or  effo,  independently  of  others.  It  has  recog- 
nized self  as  uppermost  and  taken  upon  its  own  respon- 
sibihty  for  others'  sake  their  care  only  for  gratification  of 
self,  OB  that  manifested  in  preservation  of  species. 

(Back  in  the  remote  past,  as  reason  began  to  dawn  upon 
creeping  cave-dwellers  or  troglodytes   of  our  race,  when 
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(bought  was  inapiredby  saspieion  and  metliods  of  subaiBb- 
«nce  were  based  upon  eunuing,  nature,  in  the  vagueuesa 
of  his  Tindersttmding  was  full  of  terrors.  As  he  bfgaii  to 
realize  the  certainty  of  death,  man  eatabhshed  the  first  re- 
ligion; but  it  waa  purely  upon  the  competitive  basis,  al- 
ways with  this  ariatocratical  ego  uppermost 

Not  until  uncounted  ages  had  passed,  nor  until  thia  pa-| 
gan  religion  was  inconceivably  old  did  another  appear,! 
ariaing  fiom  the  mutually  proactive  or  co-operative  idea.l 
This  was  at  so  late  a  period  that  by  groping  back  into  the 
misty  past,  we  are  enabled  to  know  ita  founder  and  traoe 
its  history.  That  it  was  an  innovation,  intolerably  anti-  i 
thetical  to  thia  more  agnil,  original  contpetition  or  brute-  1 
force  underlying  and  inspiring;  both  business  and  religion  is  | 
proved  by  ^e  hatreds  borne  against  it,  which  have  so 
stamped  themselves,  not  so  much  upon  the  religion  as  up- 
on the  whole  race  that  kindled  it«  name,  spoke  its  tongue 
BXiA  cherished  its  ideaa.  ' 

The  great  struggle  going  on  to-day  seems  beet  under- 
etood  by  the  laborer."  Pi-raona  brought  up  under  the 
purely  competitive  aj-steni  which  governs  human  affairs, 
see  with  difficulty  the  idea  of  true  socialism  ;  but  the  Jews 
even  of  our  day,  grasp  it  with  ease.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  tliM-  Why  should  the  two  founders  of  the 
labor  party  in  Germany  have  arrived  while  young,  at  the 
Bams  conception  of  a  method  which  invulves  a  revolution 
from  the  prevailing  ideas  of  pohtical  economy?  Mars  and 
liaeselle  had  been  born  and  educated  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  Bicardo,  a  Jewish  speculator  in  stocks,  was  brought 
Up  in  strict  obedience  to  the  Jewish  law  by  his  father;  but 
finding  the  Hebrew  doctrine  very  adverse  to  his  specula- 
tive  tendencies,  notions  of  wages  and  pohtical  economy,  he- 
withdrew  or  seceded  from  his  ancestral  religion  and  join- 
ed the  more  numerous  ranks  of  the  competitive  one,' 

The  Mosaic  Law,  divested  of  ita  idiosyncracies  such  a& 
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^thjrty-two  hundred  years  ago,  wlien  men  lyere  simpler, 

I  irere  auitable  enough,  condeosed  into  fair  E^Ush,  read4 

I  ^bout  as  follows: 

I       It  ia  compiilsory  upon  every  man  to  stand  in  awe  and 

'  obedience  before  father  and  mother  and  to  keep  the  sab- 
iDftth.  Do  not  turn  in  favor  of  idols  nor  mafee  moltefl 
gods  for  your  worship.  All  sacrifice  of  a  peace  offering 
must  he  offered  of  yonr  own  free  will,  and  eaten  tlie  same 
day  an4  the  next;  for  if  any  of  it  remain  until  the  third, 
it  must  be  burned  as  unhaUowed  and  abominable. 

When  you  reap  the  harvests  of  your  land,  leave  some 
in  the  corners  ol  the  field  and  do  not  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  the  harvest  nor  glean  the  vineyards.  Leave  some- 
thing for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.'  All  stealing,  false 
deahng  and  lying,  one  to  another  are  forbidden.  You 
must  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely  nor  profane  it.  You 
are  forbidden  to  defraud  or  rob  your  neighbor.  Pay  with- 
out delay  the  wages  agreed  upon,  to  those  whom  you  en- 
gage to  labor  for  you.  Never  ill-treat  the  deaf  nor  put  a 
stumbling  bloek  before  the  blind,  Be  careful  and  dis- 
creet in  your  judgment  and  your  word  of  honor,  treating 
neighbors  wim  righteous  equality.  Never  go  about  tale- 
bearing among  the  people,  nor  stir  feuda  with  neighbora. 
To  hate  your  brother  ia  forbidden  and  to  prevent  him 
from  falhng  into  error  you  should  call  his  iitteution  tq 
his  fault  Abstain  from  revenges  and  grudges  against 
the  people  and  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  Culfoate 
youi'  stock  after  the  natural  law  of  selection.  Let  th^ 
seed  of  your  fields  be  pure.  Let  your  garments  be  un- 
mixed; u  linen,  let  them  be  of  pure  linen;  if  wool,  Jpt 
them  be  all  wool. 

Then  follow  many  details  minutely  desoribing  what 
constitutes  crime  and  what  the  punishment.  Many  of 
the  punishments,  while  probably  ia  very  good  keeping 
with  an  early  and  semi-barbaj'ouB  age,  appear  to  us  brut- 
al and  distastful  in  the  extreme.  The  severe  punishment 
of  death "  visited  upon  all  who  defied  the  peculiar  people 
lay  mixing  their  blood  with  Moloch,'  has  gone  far  towajrd 
pi-eaerving  the  Hebrew  stock  from  admixture  with  other 
races  of  mankind.     The  purity  with  which  the  Jews  have 
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time  madiitaiiied  themselTes  amid  ^ioisBitudes,  each  as 
v(rl^6  hoTA  sw^laved  up  aud  anBihilsted  any  other  fam- 
Bj  of  the  human  rEWM,  is  readily  pronounced  one  of  the 
naost  remiu'kable  phenomena  encountered  in  the  stndy  of 
atimolopy.  The  oommnnd  is  severe  against  witoh,  wiz- 
iftrd  and  spirit- worship.'"  This  BQiiet  be  purtly  acuounted 
ior  by  the  fact  that  Ihe  Egyptians,  under  whoae  domina- 
tion the  Jews  had  chafed  for  400  years  as  slayes,  were 
among  the  most  anperstitious  in  their  belief  in,  and  wiff- 
ship  of  all  sorts  of  presli^ation.  Charms,  inoantntiunB, 
-witchcraft  and  all  the  sleightB  of  the  waud  Were  bo  pop- 
ular that  the  art  was  for  ages  interwoven  with  their  reh- 
gion.  However  much  we  may  desire  to  i(pore  all  men-  j 
tion  of  religion  in  this  history  of  the  ancient  lowly,  we  [ 
find  this  impossible  because  of  the  prevalence  of  priest-  ' 
power  and  dictum  in  political  economy.  The  Hebrews  ' 
were  the  only  ancients  who  worshiped  one  deitj;"  and 
ba  that  deity  is  represented  to  be  the  very  one  who 
dictated  the  law  of  Moses,  he  would  naturally  be  severe 
ogainetfalse  gods.  "I  am  ajealons  God,"  isan  expre^on 
often  repeated  in  the  bible;"  and  such  a  one  in  giving  a 
ood6  of  laws  for  the  government  of  men  would  scarcely  dt> 
otiierwise  than  m^e  idolatry  a  crime.  Immodesty  also 
receives  a  full  share  of  condemnation  from  the  grtot  He- 
brew law,  which  thoroughly  defines"  What  oonatituteH 
unrefined  or  immodest  actions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  lofty  spirit  of  ohaatity  and  of  mor- 
al parity  is  inculcated  into  aU  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  that  binds  the  Jews  to  the  practice  of  any- 
thing hke  close  community  of  goods.  The  law  of  Moses 
is  not  communistical.  Competitive  methods  then  as  now, 
were  the  reigning  ones.  But  the  law  was  mutually  pro- 
tective. The  condition  of  society  to-day  is  toned  in  a 
great  mt'ssure  by  the  practice  of  the  demands  of  this  aged 
code.  Nearly  all  of  the  above  cited  paragraphs  are  now 
being  obeyed  by  us;  and  they  act  aliJie,  among  Jew  and 
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geatile,  an  effective  part  in  Iceeping  our  civilization  pure. 
The  command"  that  the  people  when  harvesting  their 
grain  and  grapes,  should  not  forget  those  who  are  lees 
fortnnflte,  but  should  leave  some  for  them,  is  a  touching 
rebuke  to  the  niggardly  sj'stem  of  these  more  enhghten- 
ed  times.  One  remarkable  habit,  that  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, owning  and  profiting  upon  slaves,  even  of  their  own 
kindred,"  seems  inconsistent  and  cannot  again  enter  into 
practice.  It  also,  to  our  critical  understanding,  brings 
into  severe  reproach  and  doubt  the  sacred  or  divine  au- 
thorship of  the  law  of  Moses.     Jesus  rectified  all  this. 

Most  of  the  ouatoma  of  the  Hebrews  are  fixed.  The 
same  rules  established  in  Palestine  thirty-two  hundred 
years  ago  are  still  adhered  to.  It  is  true  that  at  thai  time 
Judffia  was  a  farming  or  pastoral  countrj- ;  and  that  the 
Jews  of  to-day,  having  been  separated  by  defeat  and  per- 
isecution,  scattered  and  distributed  to  all  portions  of  the 
world,  cannot  continue  their  original  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural vocations'flnd  so  have  become  merchants  and  mon- 
■ey  lenders  and  have  assumed  the  various  methods  of  ob- 
taining a  hving  similarly  to  other  people.  It  is  also  true 
that  being  thus  isolated,  having  no  country,  and  obliged 
to  exist  in  the  competitive  world,  under  the  oompetitave 
idea,  they  act  among  outsiders  competitively."  This  they 
do;  and  they  do  it  thoroughly. 

10.  uSmcOu    ixL    S— S.    Our  object  In  tnlng- 

D  beie,  li  to  uranie  Ibe  Rrnundvarii  beFore  brlni^i; 
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CHAPTER    IL 

THE    INDO-EUROPEANS. 

THEIB   COMPETirrVE   SYSTEM. 

Eklioion  and  Politics  ot  i.he  Indo-Europeana  Identical — Reason 
for  Religion  mixing  wilh  Movementa  of  Labor — The  father 
the  Original  Slaveholddr— His  Oliildren  the  Original  Slaves 
— Both  the  Law  and  Religion  empowered  him  to  Kill  tliem 
— Work  of  Conacienoe  in  the  Labor  Problem, 

HiaT0B7  began  ki  register  faote  and  to  throw  its  ear- 
liest light  on  the  actions  of  the  human  race  about  the 
time  that  elaverf  began  to  take  ita  leave.  But  enough  of 
the  slave  system  always  remained  to  cast  ita  dark  shad- 
OWB  upon  life.  There  had,  previously  to  the  hiBtorio  rec- 
ord and  ages  before  the  breaking  up  of  slavery,  been  an 
immense'  an  immeasurable  period  of  time  through  whose 
trackless  swamps  humanity  had  trod;  for  the  weedc,  uncer- 
tain story  of  a  once  happy  reign  of  Neptune,'  we  are  for- 
ced to  ignore  for  want  of  evidence.  When  we  reflect  that 
there  were  freedmon  or  emancipated  slaves  two  thousand 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
consequently  the  laboring  classes  have  been  struggling 
for  four  thousand  years,  writhing  out  from  their  slave  fet- 

iPlato  tajt  (Lawi,  h.  S,  Gekk.,  L.  sd.),  that  a  gteax  nhlle  bctora 
cidH  wen  ever  ballt,  a>  li  lold.  and  daring  the  Telgo  otSatam,  tbeie  ex- 
liled.a  nrtain  eitieme];  bnpp;  mode  of  gDvecDmcnl  to  lenalatetbe  dwell- 
ing of  men.  ...It  had  all   thlage  Dnrsitralned,  yielding  ■pontsDeniiely. U 

was  EDTeroed  by  UioDioai  oF  a  diviner,  nvnra  perfect  race.  Plnlari^a  flfit- 
ma  PmjnUtst),  alio  gpeakJ^  at  anclj  a  lime  and  atates  tbnL  Noma  desired  to 
briUR  bach  thou  bapjij  days  1o  mi^n.  Plutaicb  iDc  Btfmiiiimc  Oraculonm 
IB.l.  B]io  «aya  Ibat  Satnm  elept  on  ao  laloiid  of  the  bleasEd.  Bat  it  wai 
in  ancient  Italy,  Cf  DIonyalDa  of  Hslicarniieana,  (Anliquiiala  Honuaia, 
1.,  M,t.  that  the  mythical  t^atlIrn  and  .lanoe  chained  duwn  the  ^od  of  wai 
and  clniel  the  templea   agalnat  belligerency  and  want.    I'he  conclo^on,  «t- 

knoiTii  loDglDga  waich  gave  abape  to  Uiansanda  of  Utopiai  aDdUMSlalH, 
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tera  without  having  yet  fiiUy  eucceeded,  we  may  at  least, 
establish  a  basis  of  conjecture  as  to  the  time  it  required 
for  the  laboring  denizens  of  the  ancient  slave  system  to 
grow  to  a  conception  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  suffi- 
cient to  break  their  first  bonds  Of  the  purely  slave  epoch 
which  precieded  the  art  of  annals  we  have  little  but  con- 
jecture. There  must  have  been  a  comparatively  high  civ- 
ilization at  the  dawn  of  manunJasiona,  where  mstory  and 
archteology  find  human  society,  and  begin  gracefufiy  to 
transmit  to  us  its  deeds.  An  inconceivable  space  of  time 
must  have  intervened.  Let  us  attempt  to  make  history 
for  the  laboring  classes  from  conjectural  data  in  order 
tb  connect  the  link  binding  the  known  with  those  dark 
abj^ea  of  the  unknown  in  antiquity. 

The  supposed  original  cradle  o{  fiie  Aryan  family  from 
which  comes  the  Caucasian  or  Indo-European  type,  ia 
Central  Asia.  Greeks  oud  Homans  were  Aryan  Europe- 
ans; Arabs  or  Ishmaelitee,  JewB  or  Hebrews,  and  Phoeni- 
eianB  belonged  to  the  Semitib  family.  We  have  already 
Been  that  the  Semitic  races,  ^tipecially  the  Jfews,  were  us- 
iiig  a  low  and  very  imperfect  and  iinsBrtiafactory  form  of 
the  co-operative  ideal  in  place  of  the  Pagan  or  purely 
competitive  one,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  bui'd  their  so- 
ciety and  their  civilization.  The  Aryans,  especially  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  on  the  contrary,  bnilt  their  society 
and  their  civiliEation  upon  the  extreme  competitive  idea. 
The  one  ever  was  and  ia,  mutual,  interacting,  loving,  chaj^ 
itable,  rigidly  reverential  and  non- destructive;  the  other 
fierce,  warlike,  excessively  egoistic,  combative  and  destruc- 
tive. Both  brave,  lofty,  intelligent,  capable  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  higher  development  of  physical  type  and  of 
intellectual  culture  than  any  other  branches  of  the  hu- 
■Bi&a  n,bb} 

It  appears  from  all  the  evidencM  that  the  first  form  of 
society  waa  ihat.  oi  maaiers  and  aUvea.'     The  extreme 
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kiwlinsBa  of  the  laboring  man's  condition  at  that  remote 
period  can  eaRily  be  imagined  when  we  consider  that  all 
the  children  of  the  aristocratic  household  except  the  old- 
est son  bom  of  the  real  wife  and  legal  mother,  were  to- 
tally unrecognized  by  law.  All  except  this  heir,  were 
originally  slaves.  In  fact  this  was  the  origin  of  slavery. 
The  iii'st  human  law  was,  long  before  being  written,  a  law 
of  entailment  upon  primogeniture.  When  tlie  patrician 
or  owner  of  the  property,  which  in  those  times,  mostly 
consisted  of  laiids  died,  the  property  did  not  fall  to  the 
children  or  by  testamt  nt,  as  is  now  the  case.  It  fell  to 
the  oldest  male  child.  No  other  person  of  that  housii- 
hi'ldhad  any  thdiu  upon  it.  The  dtctased  father  may 
have  had  many  otlier  children,  but  these  became  subjects 
to  the  manor ;  and  frequently  they  were  very  nuniiTouB.' 

This  eldest  son  and  inheritor  was,  by  usage  of  that, 
day,  obliged  to  bury  his  father  within  the  bouse,  or  court 
aiiJ  worship  him  as  a  god.  'Ihe  original  workingman  was 
not  even  a  citizen."  There  is  no  lack  of  testimony  regai'd- 
ing  this  curioils  custom  which  was  really  the  rcbgion 
Mid  the  rule  or  groundwork  upon  which  stood  the  anci- 
ent competitive  regulation  of  labor.  Let  us  now  trace 
this  new  family  in  order  to  get  at  the  origin  and  perpet^ 
nation  of  human  slavery. 

Tiiere  being  in  pi-imitive  ages  uo  power  a^  now  existe, 
b  :iiiud  this  new  heir  and  admjnisd'ator  or  despot  of  the 
paternity,  he  easily  becomes  an  absolute  lord  or  monai'ch. 
To  inftke  this  unjust  and  wondtrful  ci\iIization  appear 
more  comprehensible  and  home-like,  we  may  assume  fa- 
mihar  names.  A  lich  farmer,  one  who  has  inherited  hia 
property  from  his  father,  dies,  leaving  many  children. 


8a  ilBO  PlntiRh.  Thtavt.  3,  taye  ibal  Pallu  bad  U  chtMrei 
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fcoys  and  girk.  There  may  be  BeveraJ  daughters  senior 
to  liis  oldest  son.  This  latter,  however,  because  the  first 
born  male,  comes  into  sole  poasesaion  of  the  paternal  es- 
tate, The  girls  are  of  a  sympathetic,  unBuapecting  na- 
tui'e  and  being  also  less  physically  powerful,  they  make 
little  or  no  resistance.  The  boys  are  young';  and  being 
in  this  tender  age  are,  after  a  certain  amount  of  struggle, 
in  shape  of  battles,  with  words  and  other  weapons,  also 
oompeUed  to  yield.  This  bully  naoreover  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  also  draws  upon  the  superstition  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  and  hides  the  wickedness  of  his  avar- 
ice behind  the  sanctuary  of  rehgious  rites  over  their  dead 
father  who  practiced  the  same  cunning,  force  and  craft 
le'ore.  The  bully  thus  originated  the  great  law  of  en- 
tailment upon  primogeniture,  and  has  never  once  loosen- 
ed his  grip  to  this  day. 

To  resume  our  home-drawn,  pra/'tiealillualrationof  the 
origin  of  this  ancient  law  of  usurpation,  it  may  be  said, 
that  not  a  penny  can  possibly  fall  to  one  of  the  many  sis- 
ters and  brothers  thus  cast  out,  although  they  had  con- 
tributed their  labor  toward  the  creation  of  the  estate.  He 
becomes  the  supreme  ruler  over  the  property.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  arrogant  law  of  primogeniture,  ancient  and 
hallowed  as  the  adoration  of  the  vestal  fires,  this  unique 
•uceesaor  becomes,  without  formality,  the  monarch.  But 
his  possessorship  is  not  confined  to  the  ownership  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  paternity.  He  also  owns  the  stock  and 
fixtures  thereto  belonging.  Among  the  rest  of  the  stock 
mnd  fixtures  are  the  brothers  and  sisters;  both  those  who 
are  pure,  or  born  of  bis  own  mother  whose  character  and 
chastity,  especially  in  ancient  times,  were  always  beyond 
reproach,  and  also  those  more  numerous  children  other- 
wise born.'  These  all  fall  to  him  also,  as  part  of  the  in- 
heritance !  He  is  monarch  absolute,^  He  has  become  a 
pater  familiaa;  and  as  such,  has  tiie  power  of  his  father 
before  him.      No  law  exists  that  can  restrict  his    wUl. 
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He  cannot  liberate  his  poor  slaves ;— for  it  is  art  assum- 
ed episode  in  prehiatoric  conditions  that  we  are  describ- 
ing; it  antedates  the  era  of  manuniissions,  although  the 
fiama  ■wrongs  existed  long  afterwards.  But  he  ean  pun- 
ish Ilia  own  slaves — his  brother,  sister  or  his  child,  with 
death.     He  can  sell  them.     He  can  whip  them  and  im- 

Ce  upon  them  the  moat  cruel  of  tortures.  Tiger  or 
b  is  his  option. 
Hia  rehgion  is  as  aristocratical,  as  brutal  and  excluaiTe 
as  his  economic  and  social  policy.  Unhke  the  mild  dem- 
ocracy infused  into  the  worship  of  present  civiliaations, 
his  rehgion  cannot  tolerate  even  the  thought  that  all  may 
do  homage  at  a  common  shrine  or  adore  a  common  Fath- 
er. To  oJlow  this  would  be  to  cancel  the  distinction  be- 
tween master  and  slave.'  The  father  of  this  autocrat, 
buried  under  the  hearthstone,  has  himself  become  the 
only  ^od  whom  this  man  may  worship.  Thus  every  nerve 
is  active  in  perpetuating,  glorifying  and  rendering  aristo- 
cratic and  lordly  the  prestige  of  his  house.'  TTie  sacred 
altar  is  his  father's  grave  over  which  is  kept  a  fire  that 
is  never  allowed  to  be  extinguished.'"  Hia  own  father 
thus  becomes  his  tutelary  god  and  guardian,  watching, 
like  a  veritable  spook,  with  a  jealous  eye  over  hia  inter- 
ests. Should  this  sacred  fire  be  extinguished,  the  acci- 
dent is  punished  with  an  ignominious  death."  This  par- 
ent-god. like  the  man  when  walking  on  this  earth,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  subject  to  hunger  and  thirst.  He  must  con- 
eequently  be  fed  with  actual  food;  with  bread  and  wine, 
butter,  honey  and  the  purest  dehcacies  of  the  table.  If 
this  be  neglected,  the  propitious  smiles  and  favors  which 
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(ilBiet] 

larA  himatit  l>^n^  sajvuiM^  maj  otMiimit  ada  ot  Hbettin- 
iim  warh  aa  Tcnilil  ooosgn  otbere  to  tlie  pnntthmeiit  of 
death.  Should  his  wife^  the  Mofar  /iamHaf,  ytaj  from 
<  Ute  mlcs  of  familj  regidantj,  k  would  pboe  is  doobt 
I  Ifae  dcaoent  of  tike  paternity.  It  vonld  cause  h  to  b»- 
«oiit«  ft  qaestioQ  whether  her  Si^-bom  aon.  the  inheritar, 
^  were  rcftDj  his  own  and  of  iIm.  pure  blood — the  agnate. 
I  Should  the  deception  be  ao  Teiled  as  to  escape  the  mas- 
,  ter'fl  knowlod^e,  there  yet  remains  a  still  BMre  tenifole 
■ource  of  disctoimre.  The  buried  gods  themselves,  om- 
nipotent and  atuniscirnt,  jealous  and  disturbed,  feeling  the 
dignity  of  their  noble  line  defiltd."  their  angnst  pF«ro««- 
tives  encroached  upon  by  a  pretender  who  mipht  in  tum 
at  death  usorp  the  beatitndes  of  the  j>enalts"  and  the 
holy  altar,  are  aroused.  Conscience  in  the  gniity  mother 
becomes  too  gaJliug  to  permit  of  life's  longer  endurance 
and  deatti  most  be  the  consequence  after  the  confession, 
ftnd  the  error  rectified  by  the  destruction  of  the  intruder. 
Here  is  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  tenacity  of  ancient 
ladies  in  wedloch  with  the  noble  or  gem  famihes,  to  vir- 
tne."  The  Laree,  or  redoubtable  ghosts,  are,  as  we  now 
begin  to  understand,  charged  with  the  office  of  chastizing 
each  criminals  ;  also  of  watching  all  the  thoughts,  words 
and  deeds  going  on  in  the  sacred  penetralia — penales — of 
the  hving  lord's  household.  So  egotistical  and  selfish  is 
this  religious  culture  that  none  but  the  fajmly  cm  pray 
at  that  altar  and  no  one  can  be  prayed  for  escept  mem- 
bers who  have  beeu  in  high  standing.  A  thing  so  degrad- 
ed as  a  being  compelled  to  subsist  by  labor  has  no  place 
there,  nofami]y,no  shrine.  Family  initiation  made  it  wurse. 
But  we  have  only  entered  upon  the  description  of  fliis 
despot.  His  most  revolting  atlribntes  are  yet  to  be  pat 
into  history.     All  the  creatures  of  hi-i  household,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  noble  mother  and  her  first-bom  male 
ohilcl,  are, slaves. "  They  may  be,  aa  we  have  fiftid,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  or  even  cliildren  bom  to  amorous  coercion" 
of  this  thus  privileged  despot ;  yet  they  have  no  claim  to 
anything  but  his  sympathiea.  Having  no  legalized  rights 
thfiy  are  menials;  left  without  education  they  become 
OToophantic  and  unmanly.  Their  food  is  ooarse.  Only 
ute  lord  and  lady  of  the  hout^e  ai'e  entitled  to  wheat  bread. 
They  are  glad  to  get  peas  and  second-rate  bread."  Should 
too  many  infants  be  born,  a  council  is  called  and  it  is  de- 
liberated whether  the  little  innocents  shaU  be  saved  or 
killed  "  The  childi-en  being  slaves,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  supplied  with  a  thing  so  dignifying  as  a  soul."  The 
moat  abject  superstition  reipaie-  Foi-  a  slave  or  a  strang- 
erto  enkT  the  ap-  rtments  of  this  lord,  is  an  offense,  impi- 
ous and  unpardonable.  Ihe  lord's  own  parents  and  an- 
cestors befort!  ihem  for  generations  baelc,  are  buried  un- 
der this  enclosure  soul  and  body ;  and  theii-  jealous  manet 
or  ghosts,"  ai'e  believed  to  be  omnipresent  and  on  guard, 
wJUi  power  to  repel  or  punish  the  sacrilege.  The  man- 
or house  is  situated  'witbin  the  holy  court.  The  common 
staves  and  the  chddren  constituting  tlie  tinie  laboring  ele- 
ment, arc  taught  the  most  extreme  reverence.  Should 
they  violate  any  of  the  rigorous  rules  tbey  are  subject  to 
punisbmeut;  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  wills  it,  with  death. 
Thus  deep  superstition,  hard,  unpaid  labor,  bard  fare  and 
degradation  ai-e  enforced  hy  tlie  cunning  wiles  of  priest- 
craft ;  for  love  of  pr<5'fits  from  labor  seems  to  originate  op 
ui^e  ancient  priest-power.  This  superstition  is  the  more 
necessarily  rigorous,  since  lact  of  faith  is  Imown  to  be 
dangerous,  leading  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

I"  Fnitfll  dc  CouUni^PS  CW  Ant  qt  e  \  c  \  iv  Ant  guef  Croyarea  Peom 
aKKplicnomena  DC  ncnuclent  Fs  ill  dhj  bo  Iracml  tlie  orii;  n  ot  ibsbeUef 
In  fiboft^A.  »pooic»     peorres  bauated  sb  rCo    etc        d*       pp     127  30 
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Ij.    L'C.  l^alD   Brp    tL  »      liil     La^i  vl       Homer,  oayaey  ivll  Saa 
Ala  wanted  t\Aie%  md  bclloed  In  Ihe  lofetlDrlly  of  aU  biboren 
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The  lord  of  the  estate  pennita  of  no  social  or  religious 
miitiireBwith  other  people  or  other  estates.  There  are  no 
tenants,  no  neighbors,  and  consequently  few  sociabilities. 
Egoiam  is  so  seyere  that  little  of  the  kind  can  be  tolerated. 
It  is  master  and  slaye;  no  intermediaries.  Communities 
are  unknown.  Promiscuity  which  makes  the  village,"  the 
community,  tho  social  gathering,  the  free  sports  of  chil- 
dren and  general  merriment  are  interdicted  by  this  pro 
found  solemnity  baaed  upon  on  adoration  of,  and  implicit 
obedience  in  one  central  ruler;  a  man  who  is  the  inherit- 
or; who,  by  rirtue  of  this  inlieritnnce  giving  him  power, 
and  of  this  egoism  giving  him  will,  assumes,  as  through 
the  countless  ages  his  ancestors  assumed,  to  be  the  sole 
owner  in  life,  and  the  immortal  to  be  worshiped,  caressed, 
entreated,  propitiated,  glorified,  after  death  !^ 

We  have  thus  described,  as  if  actually  existing  among 
UH  at  present,  a  scene  whose  stage  was  once  this  earth;" 
whose  imhappy  actors  were  workingmen  and  women  and 
whose  managers  were  then  as  now,  the  captalists;  a  scene 
which  mankind,  grace  to  an  eternal  resistanoe,  in  turmoils, 
servile  wars,  and  innumerable  eocial  communes,  has  largely 
outgrown.  It  is  a  scene  which  no  civilized  society  could 
at  present  tolerate.  Tet  it  was  the  almost  all-prevailing  one 
among  mankind  of  the  distant  past  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

Lordship,  therefore,  was  the  very  first  condition  in  the 
estftbhsbment  of  society ;  slavery  its  antithesis,  the  sec- 
ond. Of  the  middle  class  occupying  the  great  gap  wide- 
ly separating  the  lord  from  ttie  slave  there  was  none. 

n  Tha  snclent  honse  waa  sllnflted  wffliiD  Ihe  Mcred  fncloanra.  This  phoIob 
nie  was  divided,  smcDg  tbs  OrESks  Jnto  wo  puis ;  tb«  tm  Iwing  ibe  court 
The  hooee  was  Id  the  recoDd  pan  The  sacred  focut  waE  placed  Dear  Ihe  pen- 
tet  of  the  encloaute.  H  was  CDmeqoenily  at  iBo  foot  ol  Ihe  conrt.  neat  ISo 
entrance  at  the  house.  The  Romana  had  i[  diaersatlr,  Lhongh  eaSFHtlall;  the 
iMne.  Tha  Jaaa  remained,  aa  In  Greei  o,  in  the  center  o(  the  anelopote,  but  the 
build  Iheb  were  placed  sconnd  it  leavlnc  an  lDn»  coort;  the  walla  of  tbe  boueea 
riaing  sTonnd  it  on  all  ildei>,  Tbe  Grceki  naed  to  aaT  that  relldon  taogbt  them 
how  To  bnildhnnspl.    Fnatel  de  L'onkiigBB,  CiliAntiqac,  pp.  flg— 86. 

■a  In  Ijrcek  the  iinSa  iionaits.  In  l^lln  the  LarfawiliaTit,  were  key-woida 
Of  the  anciEEt  pagan  family.    Kljmologicallj  Ihla  la  Ihe  origin  of  the  (erni  datxil. 

a  We  have  DOt  space  to  malie  copiooa  qnotatlDDB  fcam  the  nonieTone  ao- 
Ihora  wboBe  descnptioDs  and  blnls  we  bave  ransacked  in  learch  of  the  proof 
of  IhlBCOnflllloncf  ancient  affaira;  bnl  recominend  Ihe  doubtful  to  tha  folkwiDg 
commentatora  and  oilgtnal  writers:    Bianler  de  Casssgriac,  Hiiioiit  •'-- 


.  Ue  CoDlaagee,  Ciu  Antia 

..  yo[  IhsTolaminoDBWoOwi,.  ^,^^,^-  ,u,j,>,„,n 

j[  Demoalbenii;  toOreilt'a  liHcripltBiuBn  CaOirtio  ;    to  Bbckh'g  On^Ai 

■ortefiDHUtt  Gracarvm ,-  to  Eaitpldati,  Akaiit  and  aapedall j  Hfatba.  pawia ;  ii 
Pllto'B  Omtiaiii,  JVnliig.  30-4,  Tlitat.  30S,  Sep.  21:to  Fnnsanlaa,  Bacriplio  Ora 
aim;  to  UKioblDi,  Jwiiriiii  Sc^IbhU  d  SdNnwHonni  Libri  and  man;  othan. 
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That  came  latir.  Por  fully  six  tbousnnd  j'ears  it  hae  b(  en 
growing  more  and  more  numerous  until  in  the  ninetcentli 
ctntury  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  filled  the  great  cav- 
ity and  is  now  preBsing  in  all  dii'ectiona  to  force  the  ex- 
tinction of  both  those  aged  originals. 

Theoretically,  this  middle  or  intermediary  class  belwiit 
lord  and  menial,  owner  and  outcast,  itoiuoi-tal  and  pHriali- 
able,  iapei-fect;  occupying  the  ambrosial  vales  of  Utopia 
where  men  are  no  longer  atrnggling  for  existence  at;ainst 
despotism,  ignorance  and  dealt.  In  theory  we  sliould  sup- 
pose it  an  altruistic  state  in  wliich  luen  looking  upward  to 
wisdom  and  mutual  love,  and  backward  to  past  ignorance 
and  competitive  grt'ed  and  hatreds,  would  erect  tieir  so- 
ciety and  their  government  upon  a  p.an  wlieiein  neither 
lor^  nor  menials  oould  have  law  or  footlold.  Such  would 
lie  the  revolution  realized — the  revolution  tliat  began  with 
manumissiona.  But  practically — although  many  are  dienm- 
icg  of  this  ultimatum — we  are  far  f:om  it.  Lords  still 
exist  though  with  milder  domination  and  slaves  yet  remain 
though  on  a  higher  plain. 

M.  de  Laveleye  informs  us  that  communities  lield  lands 
in  oommiin  for  the  people  in  times  past"  and  cites  an 
abundance  of  instances  in  proof;  but  while  Uiis  may  allbe 
true,  it  is  none  the  less  true  thiit  the  original  condition  was 
that  of  masters  and  slaves.  Particularly  was  this  the  cnse 
■with  the  people  from  whose  records  we  extract  these  dabk 
— the  Aryan  I'ace.  It  is  the  perfectly  natural  condition, 
explainable  in  the  theory  of  development.  In  the  Aryan, 
especially  its  Indo-European  type,  we  see  the  original  the- 
ory of  development  verified ;  and  it  oomea  to  uh  from  pre- 
hiiitoiic  data  which  philology,  archEe(>Iogy  and  reasoD  har* 
moniously  combine  to  verify.  What  would  man,  primi- 
tively a  wild  animal,  naturally  do?  Would  he  not  be  just 
like  nil  animals  ?  It  wants  only  the  obBervation  of  an  hour 
to  note  that  a  group  of  barnyard  fowls,  soon  after  being 
put  into  a  yard  begin  fighting  for  mastery  or  lordship; 
and  tjiia  conflict  will  not  stop  until  the  Fttrongest,  clever- 
est chanticleer  has  mastered  every  ad\e.'sary.     This  also 
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miiBt  be  said  of  a  herd  of  cattle  grazing  on  a  common. 
The  siroageat  steer,  after  a  fuD  teat  of  ita  muscular 
forces,  becomes  master  of  the  flock  and  remaina  bo. 
With  perfect  truth  it  might  be  further  remarked  that 
Bhould  no  individual  of  the  herd  be  of  the  male  gender, 
the  contest  for  mastery  will  be  between  the  heifers  ;  thus 
seeming  to  prove  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
without  any  rfference  to  the  instinct  of  perpetuation  of 
epecies.  Even  plants,  in  their  etrng^le  for  existence  are 
ounstautly  in  the  competitiye  field,  warring  with  each 
other — the  tares  rooting  out  the  wheat — until  the  hand 
of  the  reasoning  cultivator  la ja  low  the  obnoxioaa  weeds. 
Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  principle  of  individual  ascend- 
ency with  its  acknowledgement,  is  the  original  and  nat^ 
ur^  one.  It  is  the  gtdriUre  dominium.  The  law  of  nat- 
ural selections  and  survival  of  the  fittest  apphea  without 
the  aid  of  reason.  Naturalists  who  have  lavished  gr^-at 
care  and  honest  pains  in  search  of  proof  of  this  philosophy 
in  plants,  animals  and  men,"  have  scarcely  brought  their  in- 
vestigations to  bear  upon  that  new,  almost  supernal  power 
of  reason,  which  some  admit  to  have  come  later,  as  a  re- 
sult of  evolution. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  tread  ih.'b  penetralia  of  this  philos- 
ophy with  the  eye  and  ear  of  n  critic  we  shall  find  in  the 
law  of  natni'al  selections  the  bed  roct  of  brute  competi- 
tion. While  beholding  this  with  the  conviction  of  its 
ti-uth  and  forced  to  admit  it  as  the  fiat  of  growth,  we 
shall  see  that  it  rests  upon  the  toppling  trestles  of  brute 
foi-ce.  Wo  shaU  find  that  the  superstructure  resting 
upon  these  abatmente  is  time-worn  and  rottou.  Its  spans 
aro  becoming  unsafe;  its  planking  hoof-worn;  its  sti-ing- 
ers  sway  with  the  winds  of  newer  things  and  we  find  our- 
selves dizzy  peering  into  the  angry  foam  of  progress  be- 
low. Aa  Inng  as  there  are  only  masters  and  slaves  the 
Bti-ongest  brutes  may  survive ;  but  when  the  new  idea  of 
manumission  arrived  which  was  forced  upon  the  masters 
by  the  growth  of  population,  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
changed  hands.     If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  natural 

be  bu  oel  oiilstown.  Iwpsc'.aDy  la  mail  lo  ba  cousidertnl  and  cisBsed  sinong 
unlniaU  under  Itii  phllocoptar  of  ihe  flilent,  bIdud  tbls  very  euivickl  l«  luoailj 
itiD  rvrnilL  at  ths  compi'UtiTs  slinggle,  akin  lo  bnle  loroa  and  uiUdatlne  Uu 
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BfilectioD  based  upon  brute  force  we  accept  tbe  survival  ol 
the  fittest  as  ita  ooroUnry.  So  long  as  the  doctrine  is  ao 
based  it  remains  undoniftbly  true.    Beaaon  ia  not  there. 

Bat  with  the  advent  of  reason  there  came  also  sym- 
pathy, civilization,  enli^'htfltiment;  and  theae  have  already 
so  filled  the  world  with  mutual  or  altruiatic  sentiment  that 
the  working  daasea  of  both  Kurope  and  America  are  now 
combining  with  a  determination  to  drive  from  the  world 
tlie  whole  brute  force  upon  which  the  old  theory  ia  based. 
They  will  not  longtr  hear  to  the  competitive  principle 
which  hotJa  up  the  shrewdest  and  sti-ongest  aa  fittest  to 
Burvive.  They  demand  the  extinction  of  competitory 
force  and  insist  upon  equal  opportunities  for  co-operation 
Bueh  as  will  reault  in  the  survival  of  all.  They  are  thus 
ushering  in  the  era  of  reason.  In  disenthralling  their 
species  from  the  competitive  system  of  the  isolated  in- 
^vidual  and  establialung  tliem  on  the  co-operative  or  al- 
truistio  system  they  procure  the  revolution.  They  usher 
in  the  era  of  the  survival  ol  all  and  banish  from  the  world 
the  culture  of  darlings,  the  reign  of  partiality,  the  pres- 
tige of  masters  and  the  sei-vility  of  slaves.  But  as  force 
lies  at  the  bottom  vt  tlie  law  of  natural  selections  and  the 
Burvival  of  the  fittest,  so  reason,  its  moral  antithesis,  must 
be  the  bottom  rook  upon  which  the  new  mutuahsm  is 
founded. 

We  cannot  leave  this  theoretical  dinsei'tation  without 
Bome  reflections  upon  the  ghastly  immorality  and  the  re- 
tmn  to  insatiate  selfishness  which  this  new  philosophy  of 
the  Burvivfli  of  the  fittest  inculcates;  and  must  submit 
that  it  not  only  logically  inculcates  an  arid  dreariness  of 
words,  but  has  already  jDrodiiced  and  is  producing  wither- 
ing and  demoralizing  effects.  We  shall  submit  that  the 
religion,  of  Jesus,  planted  by  a  manual  laborer  and  form- 
ing the  basis  of  hope  upon  which  stands  the  great  labor 
morement  of  our  own  time  haa  been  severely  attacked, 
stamped  as  a  calamity  and  trodden  itnder  foot,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  plan  of  faith  has  been  the  power 
that  openly  sti'uok  the  first  well  organized  blow  at  the 
system  of  masters  and  slaves  and  boldly  championed  it 
as  a  principle ;  and  in  essence  it  has  never  since  shrunk 
from  its  prodigious  task  toward  i-ealizing  the  much  con- 
tested doctrine  of  human  equaL., . 
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Viewed  from  a  standpoint  of  mere  comparative  eirength 
of  organized  muade  and  brain,  or  of  the  low  cunning  and 
prowess  wMch  wrench  from  the  weak  and  unwary  what 
they  di  not  contribute  to  produce,  this  theory  of  Rurvival 
is  undeniably  logical.  But  these  forces  are  the  old,  oriff- 
inal  ones  and  ati-ictly  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  a  society  enlightened  and  refined  by  reason.  They 
are  animal  and  are  of  the  ages  of  bullies  and  of  duba. 
Why  we  confront  such  theorists  is  that  this  philosophy 
does  not  keep  maruhwith  the  very  power  that  gives  them 
insight  into  it — reason.  The  original  state  was  egotiat- 
icnl,  mth  brutal  force — forcible  possession.  The  next  was 
arbitration,  discussion,  conciliation — all  the  struggles  of 
reason.  The  former  occupied  an  immense,  unmeasured 
period  of  time,  the  latter  has  also  had  its  vista  of  tedious, 
unhappy  ages  i  lor  since  the  first  glimmerings  of  history 
and  arcbfeology  it  has  numbered  between  four  and  hv© 
thousand  years  and  its  milennium  is  still  far  away.  It  is 
the  transition  period;  the  passage  from  pure  brute  force 
and  labor  ordered  by  musters  and  prrformed  by  slaves 
with  survival  of  the  httesl,  to  the  pure  era  of  reason,  mut- 
ual love  and  mutual  care,  with  the  survival  of  all.  ISuch 
is  the  revolution. 

Whoever,  therefore,  at  this  enlightened  day,  forgetting 
his  reason,  the  very  weapon  he  wields  with  Which  to  grasp 
Ids  inspirationa,  allows  this  aged  original,  because  it  is 
yet  true  of  the  beast  or  the  plant,  to  usurp  the  domain  of 
reason  seK-won  in  the  struggle  of  ages,"  returns  to  the 
dogma  that  because  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been 
true  of  snarling  beasts,  of  the  plants  and  of  the  club-and- 
weapon  age  of  men,  it  Is  also  true  of  men  in  a  state  of  rea- 
son and  refinement,  is  going  backward  dragging  reason 
with  him  into  the  caves  of  the  troglodyte. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  moral  effect  upon  the  mind,  of 
pei'sons  in  search  of  wealth  and  other  means  of  happiness 
natural  to  our  lot  in  the  competitive  world.  A  student  of 
evolution  is  constrained  by  pernaing  the  pages  of  Lucre- 

inMr,  Dsrwin,  s  tlinnehif  il  xni  ttiorooBMr  e«rernl  writer  rnrnliiail  from 
pn'hlng  hi?  >r^iin  sit  on  Ibi-  snbjoct  (artber  tua  it  sppllBt  lo  eaergj  wltboBl 
mron  A  csretql  «i.o  Jant  ut  Darwin  will  Deresive  Oai  hs  aiwiys  nse«  Lhs  low- 
or  onlei  aF  lite  aa  preaF;  tjcti  «  plaiiu.  blrJt.  B>'ie^  sodttientlisrsniiniils.    Ha 
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tiua,  Vog^t,  Spencer,  Darwin  and  others,  to  Tiew  man  as  a 
creature  without  nn  immortal  aoul.  Through  the  doctrine 
of  development  as  explained  by  Darwin,  men  are  tauglit 
to  understand  thi a  perishability  merely  as  a  logical  corol- 
lary of  the  premise  itself,"  The  theory  caiTies  with  it 
the  irrepressible  deduction  that  if  man  has  an  immortal 
80ul  he  hafl,  himself,  been  the  maker  of  it  The  theory 
from  the  first,  assumes  that  he  is  a  creature  grown  from  a 
long  line  of  consequents,  each  an  effect  of  causes  natural 
to  this  world.  This  is  evolution.  It  holds  that  motion 
and  heat  acting  upon  the  material  spread  out  upon  thia 
earth  will  of  themselves,  generate  life ;  and  that  from 
cells  or  matrices  of  slime  itcalls  protoplasm — the  aaaumtd 
earliest  forms  of  hfe — come  shape,  growth  and  variety, 
some  of  which  in  time  have  reoebed  as  high  a  develop- 
ment as  reasoning  men.  Nor  are  these  ideas  confined  to, 
or  the  work  of,  tie  benighted  and  superstltioua.  They 
are  gaining  ground  among  the  most  thoroughly  respect- 
able and  learned  ;  90  much  so  that  it  is  already  danger- 
ous for  the  followers  of  the  old  beUef  upheld  by  Plato  and 
Moses,  to  criticize  or  compare  arguments  against  the 
ponderous  weight  and  increasing  multiplicity  of  proof  in 
its  support.  So  irrefutable  is  the  evidence  which  our  in- 
defatigable diggers  in  science  have  accumlated,  that  from 
the  timorous  lispings  of  a  few  years  ago  it  has  become 
a  oreed  for  the  army  of  science ;  and  is  claimed  by  nat- 
uralists, by  comparative  philologists  and  hiatoriographers, 
by  archieologista  and  others  in  the  field  of  ethnical  re- 
seaxch,  to  be  the  key  of  the  new  discovery. 

What  then  can  science  do  for  the  immortal  soul  ?  Man, 
nertainly,  away  back  in  that  night  of  time  of  which  we 
are  going  to  write  a  history,  while  yet  an  aminal  and  brute, 
a  homo  iTOglodijticus,  not  yet  knowing  how  to  build  a  lire 
or  hardly  to  wield  a  club,  could  not  have  possessed  so 
noble  and  highly  developed  a  thing  as  an  immortal  soul  1 
Or  if  we  can  conceive  this  to  be  possible,  what  shall  we 
think  of  him  during  the  still  earlier  cycles  of  his  oxistenee 
in  forms  yet  cruder  and  more  remote  !     Further  thEin  this 

11  Tn  msliiTii;  iheFB  renectLom  ws  iloaot  ntnp  i  dleclnluier  agilDBt  tbe  Ihe- 

ot  nus'Sj,  abuuJd  thl«  theory  bocotna  nnlrcrBHlly  acltnawlBdEad.  iml  UnirhE. 
ti/i>n  Uie  competitive  sfMem  1>  anpsrsedsd  by  tha  co-operiU' 
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we  may  in  our  play  of  fam-y  measui-e  him  at;  tiio  dawn  of 
his  development  of  reason,  which  ia  a  faculty  higher  but 
less  unerring  than  instinct.  Reason  is  a  gift  which  must 
be  guided  by  social  laws.  Not  having  these,  man  must 
have  been  a  maniac  ;  either  thus,  or  he  preserved  enuugh 
of  instinct  to  guide  reason.  The  reason  of  a  madman 
turns  to  cunning."  Cunning,  we  are  told,  is  the  weapon 
th:3  ferocious,  selfish,  eompcl.ingj  primeval  beiii^  tirst 
used  to  work  his  title  clear  to  the  realms  ei'  iramoi'tality  ! 
Thus  iu  reading  rare  records  of  the  ancient  lowly  we 
cannot  be  too  thoughtful  or  too  cai'sfiU  when  contemplat- 
ing the  siibject  of  immorality.  Though  old  in  life's 
epliemei'rtl  spim,  the  human  race  is  still  in  the  dawn  of  ils 
day :  and  the  sun  has  yet  to  rise  higher  and  illume  many 
a  still  dark  chasm  of  our  beUet  The  great  aphorism  of 
Lucretius: 


though  it  has  been  pai'ried  and  fought  in  darkness,  is  like 
that  Proudtion: — "Lapropiieto  c'est  le  vol,''  still  respects 
able  ;  and  ao  long  as  our  standard  cyclopedias  speak  of 
the  Rerum.  Natura  of  Lucretius  as  the  "  greatest  of  didactic 
poems""  even  now,  when  the  grand  sun  of  man's  morning 
of  life  has  lit  up  aJl  the  grottoes  but  that  of  fate  and  ren- 
dered radiant  many  a  dark  behef,  just  so  long  is  it  wisest 
in  us  to  withdraw  cavil,  polemic  and  concern  from  a  post 
mortem  futui-e  and  throw  our  whole  religion  into  practical 
doings  for  the  improvement  of  ourselves  upon  the  mortal 
stage.  But  most  especially  are  these  words  wise  counsel 
to  all  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  labor  problem. 

Such  is  this  wonderful  man,  says  the  theorist,  developed 
from  a  protoplasm  of  shmy  earth.  Then  up  to  this  stage 
he  was  without  a  soul — anpnimal.  He  further  developed' 
to  the  stage  of  reason — mind.  Cunning  must  then  have 
secured  tea.   him  the  boou  of  an  immortal  soul;  a  thing 
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which  moet  people  agree  in  belioving  that  the  rewonless 

g^iinmh  do  Bot  poSSl'SS  ! 

This  Bort  of  apecoliition  may  app  ar  qiiite  innocent,  aTen 
popular;  for  such  lb  the  freedom  of  thou^tht  in  tliirse  d»vs 

that  men  delifTiat  in  oateMug  at  the  (r.iBsamera  of  Bkepti- 
pism.  Where  the  dftn,eer  to  the  moral  scnstj  anses  on  this 
new  philosophji',  is  in  thu  fact  that  the  rL-volution  is  not 

St  realized.  The  world  is  etill  in  its  competitive  stage, 
.m  ifi  still  combating  with  his  blind  i'guit.m  in  the  stiug- 
gli!  for  existence.  It  is  not  aJtruiBin  or  mutual  lore  and 
care  that  governs  his  cari'or.  He  is  yet  fifflitiaK  ag'aiuat 
qdJe  for  survival ;  and  if  his  fitness  to  win  the  means  of 
life  prove  in sufBci en t  he  does  not  survive,  but  pi'^islits. 
Itpowing  this,  hi"  is  too  ready  to  apply  liis  reason  in  tl<* 
direction  of  selli&hly  octuati  d  running,  and  thus  Wliiig  cut 
a  living  recklessly.  Onuthin^  liowever,  hosalnavaliairttd 
,  him  from  the  exeroise  of  dishonest  curmiup;.  It  is  ron- 
scienoe.  From  the  eai-liest  data  we  find  man  buildinf? 
npon  conscience  as  the  foundation  of  ethics.  Aa  we  have 
flfiown,  it  began  with  the  mother's  virtwe.  True,  it  was 
absurdly  icna^native,  figuring  the  la-gn  of  the  /ur  J'aimli- 
aris  in  case  that  weird  omnipotent  was  Oiiendod  by  au 
evil  deed  of  the  living.  Thus  to  commit  au  evil  deed 
used  to  cause  conscience  to  fill  the  imaginatiuua  of  men 
with  horrid  appearances  rising  from  the  grave.  Goblins 
and  spectres  of  a  thousand  shapes.  Elfius  and  haunting 
terrors  appeared.  Conscience  was  thus  the  origin  of 
ghoits.  Conscience,  even  under  the  most  aristooratiu  and 
tyrannical  religion,  held  base  actions  in  check.  Under  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  world  oonadence  at  this  dw 
holds  evil  doing  in  check.  Etldcs  is  now,  as  in  ancient 
times,  based  upon  conscience.  All  Ibwb  are  largely  thre 
outcome  of  it.  It  is  the  inner  counselor  of  outward 
actions  and  oonscionce  of  the  individual  must  never  givs 
up  its  scepter  so  long  as  the  compiititive,  egotistical  staie 
dominat'>s.  Wlien  the  revolution  has  bpen  accomphshed, 
when  society  shall  have  arranged  the  getting  of  the  mtana 
of  life  on  the  mutual  or  co-operative  plan,  when  it  shall  no 
longer  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest  bat  the  survival  of  all, 
■when  it  no  longer  becomes  necessary  to  fight  i»  the  cruel, 
dreiry  old  fielfi  of  competition  ai.  1  the  stniggle  for  exis- 
tence ceases,  then  we  may  find  some  i  apue  grounds  foi 
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imagining  ourselves  no  lonpier  eompellt'd  to  apply  tLp  cheek 
of  conscience;  aince  'wrong  doing  will  have  lost  it&  incen- 
tive. 

But  now,  in  the  height  o!  the  great  competitive  struggle 
when  working  people,  goaded  at  the  sight  of  their  own 
labor  prodncts  falling  into  the  rapacious  hands  of  monop- 
olies, are  again  on  the  rally  and  are  forming  tlie  most  com- 
pact and  extensive  organizations  tbat  have  yet  existed; 
just  at  this  moment  when  the  reHtrainiDg  counsels  of  con- 
science are  most  needed  to  check  and  withhold  what  else 
may  become  mobocracj,  with  resnlts  more  furious  and 
sanguinary  than  the  deeds  of  Eunna  and  Cleon  or  of 
SpartacTiB  and  Crixins  wliich  "we  are  going  to  relate,  and 
at  the  very  moment  the  moral  world  seems  riven  and 
quails  before  the  swelling  legions  of  aggrisTed  labor  or- 
ganizing in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  multifold 
weapons  of  an  advanced  ehlightenment  at  their  command, 
what  do  we  see? 

A  new  thinginthe  world.  Astranger  in  form  of  a,phi- 
losophy  which  deniestbeimmortality  of  the  soul  A  eodex 
which  seeks  its  precedents  back  of  religion  or  law,  beckon- 
ing into  the  world  a  totally  new  scheme  of  dialectics.  In 
denying  the  old  belief  in  inamortality  it  stamps  the  ancient 
oonBciencei''for  what  fui-thor  imo  has  ethics  or  morality 
lor  conscience,  after  the  cherished  hope  of  earning  some 
longed-for  compensation  in  the  hereafter,  has  been  lost  ? 

The  only  conscience  left  to  man  would  be  that  based  on 
cunning!  This  invites  him  back  to  the  law  of  Lycurgus, 
which  made  stealing  a  virtue  but  being  caught,  a  crime. 
Conscience  the  foundation  rock  of  religion,  ancient  and 
modern,  is  ground  to  powder  by  this  new  giant  phOoso- 
phy"  whose  argaments  seem  fortified  by  the  chemist,  the 
archceologist,  the  comparative  philologist,  the  palisonto- 
logiat,  the  geologist  and  all  naturalists  now  dei'oting  thpm- 
selves  to  lalaora  which  are  to  prepare  for  a  study  of  cthni- 

II  We  refer  moeUj  W  Uint  moml  elde  of  coneclen:'e  whlcb  bus  hliherto  fo 
powarfallj  BCtufltefl  flod  restrained  men  bj  force  o(  buhet  In  Bnarde  and  pon- 
[■bnient^. 

siArnoblni  wae  in  pwt  doubt  on  tbe  qneiiiOQ  of  immortality.  Lncre'lnB, 
IBIhOT  of  the  celebrated  didactic  poem  on  n.ilNre,  believed  Ihat  the  aonl  petiibeB 

wamlM  anything  to  thsBa  Inqnirlna  ot  him  on  tbe  problem  of  'lmmi>rUlil;. 
Darwin  waa  equally  silent  on  ikc  aubject 
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■cbI  Boienco.  The  boldest  of  tlieae  claim,  bb  we  have  ahown, 
ihat  when  in  the  long  conrae  of  eTolution,  man,  then  a 
brute  but  with  a  stature  more  erect  and  a  cranial  orgaDism 
more  capacious  than  other  creatarea  with  which  the  for- 
est teemed,  began  to  experience  the  first  soiotillations  of 
reason,  he  eierciaed  this  new  and  growiiiggift  for  his  own 
advantage  and  to  secure  his  own  personal  Bui-vivaJ ;  sacri- 
ficing allothere  for  himself  through  prowess  and  strategem 
or  cunning.  Conscience  catoe  later  and  establisbed  etIiicB 
which  Las  developed  eociety,  law  and  order  and  kept  him 
somewhat  restrfliiied.  Religion  is  the  handmaid  of  con- 
Mcience  and  both  groped  together  up  to  the  present  time 
inseparable — neither  able  to  exist  without  the  other. 

Thus  the  new  philosophy  finds  man.  Religion  rests 
upon  assumed  immortality;  conscience  iipon  religion.     Tlie 

J)hili>aophj,  by  proving  that  belief  in  immortality  is  an  il- 
usiou,  that  the  aoul  is  an  etherial  delusion,  that  with  the 
decease  of  body  comes  our  eternal  quietus,  proves  also 
that  there  is  no  religion.  The  great  bulwark  of  himian- 
ity,  moral  law,  order,  hope,  resti-aint,  is  annihilated  at  one 
Btote.  Conscience,  resting:  upon  religion,"  is  also  shat- 
-tered  with  it,  and  man  goes  back  to  his  primeval  cunning 
and  brutal  in-tincts. 

Now,  in  coloring  our  description  of  the  revolution  in  a 
history  of  the  lowly,  let  us  select  an  average  workingman 
who  lias  been  converted  to  the  new  philosophy  as  thous- 
ands are— and  picture  the  effect  upon  him  as  an  agitator 
of  the  labor  question. 

Belie'  in  the  doctrine  of  development  is  belief  either 
that  man  is  without  an  immoital  spirit  or  that  through 
his  own  genius  and  cunning  he  has  evolved  or  developed 
one  out  of  hia  original  beasthood,  independently  of  an  al- 
anighty  power.  The  latter  is  not  even  pretended.  Con- 
■flequently  immortality  is  denied.  The  bebef  also  stamps 
«ut  religious  conscience  ;  leaving  in  him  the  counscious- 
ness  that,  as  there  is  no  responsibility  before  God — there 
being  none  except  insentient  law  which  regulates  the  uni- 
verse, the  only  thing  to  consider  before  the  commission 
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of  a  den4.  is  cnuiion,  /or  gafety'i  mfm;  lirst  that  the  net 
may  not  recoil  uixiu  Limself,  and  Becond,  tliat  he  lie  ur>t 
oaught  in  it  and  discovered.  These  are  affairs  of  cold 
reason.  Coneience  nith  its  compunctioua  coui'oiiiitants, 
is  ruled  out  of  the  affair;  and  rixid  esperimental  know- 
ledge, aptitude,  tact,  adaptiveneBS  lake  its  pWe.  No  mat- 
ter how  horrible  the  woik  to  be  trndertuken,  he  is  totally 
absolved  from  danger  of  punisbnibnt  if  cumiiiig  euou^t 
to  elude  the  natui'al  and  the  sttttute  laws  and  succeed. 
With  cold  reaSiOU  and  in  cold  blood  he  fearlessly  under- 
takes the  deed,  knowing  that  to  succeed  is  to  sui-vive  his 
victim  and  be  happy. 

Lions,  doffs,  wolves,  hyenas,  vultures  are  ronstantlv  do- 
ing thia  for  they  are  in  lie  world  of  competition  and  have 
no  couBcience  ;  and  he  is  not  a  whit  above  them  morally. 
Had  he  the  reetiaint  of  religious  conseieuce  m  the  same 
Held  of  com]ietitiou,  be  would  be  lifted  by  it  above  these 
brutes.  It  teaches  him  thi;  survival  of  the  fittest  and  in- 
flates his  egotism  with  presumption  that  he  is  superior  to 
hie  victim.  It  thos  uuhjnges  the  bttJe  enbglitenment 
which  mutual  oo-operation  and  social  interaction  have  by 
great  agonies  of  efiort  and  with  the  labors  of  conscience, 
Bymptitiiy  and  belief  in  immortnlity,  brought  into  the 
world,     Oijos  it  indeed,  threaten  our  civilization? 

One  will  say  this  shocking  description  may  apply  to  the 
Workingman;  but  we  think  it  too  often  apphes  practically 
to  the  most  tducatcd.  It  especially  applies  to  them;  for 
such  i'evolting  imniorahty  seldom  penetrates  the  r'anks  of 
laborers  who  from  remote  ages  of  the  past  have  be<'n  re- 
ligiously inulined  and  mtJicr  prejudiced  in  favor  of  reh- 
giou.     No  tale  of  auoient  labor  oan  ignore  its  religion. 

But  admitting  the  workingman,  bnd  agitator  to  have 
become  a  convert  U>  this  piiiioBophy,  we  still  have  the  same 
revolting  consequences. , .  Suoh  consequences  ai'e  now  con- 
stantly ti-anspiring.  The  present  century  is  producing 
some  reformei-s  who  ar^  behevers  in  the  doctrine  of  de- 
velopment and  are  scoffers  of  rehgion.  Few  of  th.em  ex- 
pect to  live  beyond  their  grave.  Many  have  no  conscience 
rogai'diug  a  future  punishment  and  are  two  honest  in 
tlieir  earnestness  when  they  conspire  againstgreat  wrongs 
and   ai-gne   to   destroy   thia    civihzation.       Any    person 
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ebielded  froiu  reetr^iuta  of  oonac-ience  by  a  logic  which 
pofles  on  tlie  dignity  and  grDJid<>ui'  of  muouice,  may  guard 
limself  and  bis  legions  fi-oiii  di-tection  by  buoldiBi^  on  the 
life -pre  Be  IT  er  of  cold  rda^on,  EUid  bostnghiuiBelf  intOEome 
aequcstered  lalwratory  and  with  recondite  prt-eomption, 
pputitnict  infernal  machines.  He  ma.y  enJiy  uut  with  these 
and  if  there  come  conflicts  between  him  and  unjust  juria- 
ptudeiLCi;  or  even  tornadoes  of  destruction,  it  is  hut  the 
recoil  of  a  philosophy  that  ia  driving  mea'a  conscience 
f i'om  the  earth. 

This  lack  of  conscience  is  seen  in  tlie  bi-utal  tivatment 
pf  fiQor  uluves  by  Dnmophilus  to  which  we  devote  a  loag 
chapter  of  this  book.  It  ia  a  want  of  f<'eliuK  tlint  marks 
the  social  agee  of  the  past  itntl  I'ifjhtly  dots  Lot  belong  to 
modern  days. 

It  were  diJflcult  to  describe  the  terrible  depression  of 
moral  sentiments  to  which  a  man  naturally  sinks  under 
ttiis  doctrine,  if  really  convinced  by  it  tliat  his  own  cun- 
ning, aptitude  and  ambidexteiity  are  legitimate  forces 
upon  which  he  must  depvnd  for  auccesa  and  survival. 
liVeed  from  the  fear  of  pnnishm<>nt  bej'ond  this  life,  he 
finds  that  the  conscience  within  hia  breast  htia  fled.  There 
is  no  everliving,  responsible  sonl  and  consequently  no  re- 
Bponsibility.  He  finds  himbeif  completely  absolved  from 
any  danger  except  that  of  failing  in  the  attempt  Pie  de- 
pends entirely  upon  adroitness  or  cunning.  Egotism 
fendn  him  faith  in  this;  for  men  are  enterprizing  and  glad 
to  undertake  innocent  adventures  and  in  this  philosophy 
every  act  is  innocent  which  does  not  recoil  upon  its  author. 
Thus  stimulated  and  shielded  ho  goes  back  to  brigand- 
age and  hardened  to  fratricide,  is  willing  to  do  devil  work 
of  whatever  manner  that  promises  to  gi'atify  gi'ced,  whim 
or  caprice,  in  cajoling  the  transient  hour.  In  the  com- 
petitive struggle  for  existence.  H  is  true,  every  one  haa 
the  same  chances  but  the  snrvivol  falls  to  him  who  pos- 
sesses the  most  of  force,  tact  and.  cnnning.  Reason  has 
not  yet  changed  the  moral  aspects  of  things  from  this 
fighting,  competitive  state,  to  the  mutually  co-operative 
condition  wherein  all  harmoniously  agree  to  care  for  eaeh 
other  ae  the  best  means  of  caring  for  themselves,  Thia 
gieat  epoch  is  faat  coming.     Until  its  airival  men  are  iii 
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the  competitive,  fcranaitionBry  state-  whose  progresB  de- 
pends upon  every  possible  advantage  known  in  civiliza- 
tion; and  one  of  the  moat  powerful  agents  for  transform- 
ing such  into  noble,  synipathetio  beings,  and  quickening 
them  into  the  sweet  emotions  of  love  and  care,  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  conscience.  When  the  time  arrives  that 
reason  shall  have  become  wiae,  shall  have  massed  its  way- 
ward individualism  into  collective  solidarity,  pruned  off  its 
egotism.,  dressed  itself  inrobes  of  charity  and.  mutual  love, 
outgrown  its  benighted  groping  and  adapted  itself  to  a 
neat  in  the  Christian  temple  of  equality,  then  there  will  bo 
time  (or  further  and  more  scientifically  investigating  the 
crowniug  problem  of  immortality. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

LOSTMSS.  ARCHEOLOGY 

TRUE  HISTORY  OF  LABOR  FOUND  ONLY  IK 
JNSCBIPTIONS  AND  MUTILATED  ANNALS. 

PBOTOTrPKS  o?  Industrial  Life  to  be  found  in  tbe  Aryso  and 
Semitic  Branohes — Era  of  Slaverj — Dawn  olWfaQimiifciun 
— Patriarchal  Form  too  sdTanced  n  Type  of  Govurnment 

?08sible  to  priniii.iyo  Man — EeligiouB  Superstition  fatal  to 
odependent  Labor— Labor,  &overnment  and  Religion  In- 
disaolubiywixpd — Concupiscence,  Acqisitiveness  and  Iras- 
cibility s  Consequence  of  the  archaic  Biillr  or  Bosn,  with  un- 
limited Powers — Right  of  the  ancient  Father  to  enslave, 
■ell,  torture  or  kill  his  Children — Abundant  Proofs  quoted — 
Origin  of  the  greater  uod  more  humane  ImpulaeH— Sym- 
pathy beyond  mere  Self-preservation,  the  Result  of  Bd- 
noatiou — Education  origiuated  from  DiacuBsinn— DiECusBion 
the  Eesalt  of  Grievances  against  the  Ontcaet  Work-people — 
Too  rapid  Inc. -ease  of  their  HumberB  nolwithBtnnding  the 
Sufferings — Menna  Organized  by  Ownprs  for  deoimali  g  them 
by  Murder— Ample  proof — The  great  Amphyclyonic  l-fugue 
— Glimpses  ol'  a  once  sullen  Combination  of  the  DespeiBte 
Slaves — Incipient  Organisation  of  the  Nobles. 


The  history  'of  the  lowly  olesBes  of  ancient  eociety  mast 
begin  with  mauiiniiHaions,'  alibotigb  slnve  lnhor  seems  the 
moat  ADcient.  There  have  come  to  ub  very  lew  traces  or 
aecoDnts  of  the  siave;<  of  high  an  Ijiiity.  Except  aorae 
relicB  which  have  been  found  in  uaves,  sotnu  hierugiyphs 
carved  oot  perhaps  hy  themselves  but  by  masterB  portray- 
ing their  low  condition,*  we  have  no  landniarke  to  guide 

iGnmlerde  CMPBjtnM;,  BUI.  irsCiaia  Ouvrilra.  Chap.  v. 

lThelip]c»lstr^],CB»nduprii.iii[;-^(if  BlaiwclDnortomBtoiisin  thBltdiBailBd 
fonn  eicept  Uirodeb  vague,  unceiialn  ev  deuce, imlU  aboDtBDO  yean  befora 
Cbilat.     geecbHpten  on  Strike*  mill  Li,r.siiieD.  .,/>a. 
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our  groping  inquiry  through  the  long  night  of  time  which 
lasted  till  the  dawn  of  TaaDumiBitiona.  Uulikt:  tbe  African 
slaves  of  modem  times  who  were  the  property  of  a  class 
of  masters  not  of  their  own  race  or  kindred,  the  ancient 
elaves  were,  in  race  and  consanguinity,  the  equals  nf  iheiv 
masters  ;  and  there  can  be  Httte  doubt  that  the  causes  ot 
tlieir  emancipation  were  in  many  instances,  their  own 
reaialance  to  slavery.  At  present  the  laboring  clnssesof 
the  same  rtces  we  are  describing — the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European— are  organizing  in  immense  ntmibers  and  with 
skill  to  resist  the  ftirct-a  which  modern  wage  servitude  in- 
fliota  1  and  it  is  therefore  very  similar  to  the  great  sirnggle 
humanity  passed  through  in  ancient  times,  lo  resist  tli«  op- 

Sressive  system  under  which  nearly  all  were  borti,  TIk- 
ifference  between  the  two  straggles  however,  lies  iii  tbe 
fact  that  the  aucieut  one  had  to  deal  witb  the  lowest,  most 
debased  and  cruel  species  of  subjagation  which  the  ancient 
-n'Hgion  stamped  into  its  tenets.     £oth  these  great  Rtrug- 

?]es  are  of  long  duration.  When  the  first  was  |i:irtly  won 
Christianity  came  with  its  doctrine  of  equality*  and 
brought  the  struggle  into  iJieupen  world.  It  went  band  in 
band  wilb  the  emancipation  movement  until  chattel  stavery 
and  its  vast,  aged  system  may  now  be  pronounced  extinct 
throughout  the  civihzed  world.  "Hie  struggle  has  contin- 
ued ;  but  from  emancipating  chiittle  slavery  it  has  shifted 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  competitive  labor. 

Notwithstanding  1he  profound  learning  and  research  de- 
TOied  by  M.  de  Lavelaje'in  proof  that  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  mankind  was  of  patriarch al  form,  wefindtliat  the 
great  sluve  system  always  prevailed  among  tbe  Aryans  trom 
whom  we  ai-e  the  immrdiate  descendants ;  and  indeed  be 
acts  out '  with  a  confession  at  least  that  the  earlj  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  had  any  institutions  of  the  communal  or 
patriarchal  nature.     Prof.  Denis  IHistul  de  CoulangKs  makes 

<OHnier,  HM.  da CUaia  Oarritra.  pp.  392-4*  Lavcl^e,  FrimiLin Prap- 
m*t-    lutmclQC,  to  Isl:    ed„  pp.  -ix-s\.,  mvll.  xxx..  mi.    Here  H.  de  Lsveleye 

'  Frimitivc  Froftrl)/.  t'lig.  lr»ne..  pp.  7-2fi,  chip,  u. 

bldem,  p  8.  "t'tnra  I  lis  eurlliTt  umcBIhs  i;rBfll[s«na  BonWHis  TecopilHia 
pliiBle  prniiertv  a»  iiiirilifici  in  ilip  .i,:\  anil  ttflcci  of  aiiclenl  tribal  tommnnilj 
ware  alrearly '.o   '  :    ^  -     .  <  l«' diKovsrobla  willinut  anjfui  uEixli."    ^I. 

deUveli^y.'  II.  i]>'li  tnoHsreoDtdtBcovBtable  at  all:  and 

iDiJpoil.  tlic  r,,.  ■  iif'sBi-ooraooinpaniUvBiy  recant  nm (in 

pTotnM^Mlv^' '  ''iiisand  at  I'eiirBafUrlhaiiiBnnnilBBlQDDr 

BlBiestiitd  Ei'i  .1        .1."-..  .  r -ini.eiiBnd  nprlalnet,  orvhicli  wSRBt  clues. 
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DO  hesitation  in  saving  tbat  the  Aryan  religion,  as  already 
ddHcribed,  made  the  first  born  son,  by  the  law  of  entail,  the 

owner  of  Wb  own  children  who  thus  became  slaves.'  Ref- 
erences to  this  old  euBtoOi  are  very  numerous  in  the  an- 
■cu'Dt  writingB,'  Under  Lycurgua '  the  Spartana  tried  the 
aystem  of  communal  proprietorship  ftom  the  year  825  to 
371  B.  C.  Although  evtry  deference  was  paid  to  the  ten- 
ets of  the  Pa™an  religion  that  this  celebrated  code  of  lawa 
^etibliehed  by  the  great  lawgiver  should  not  interfere  with 
worship,  yet  worship  itself  being  interwoven  witb  pro- 
pen y  was  seriously  disturbed;  because  to  divide  among 
the  people,  the  rabble,  the  [>rol'ane,  that  wliiuh  fell  to  the 
god  who  sk'pt  nndei'  the  sacred  hearth,  or  to  bis  living 
son,  sei'med  to  be  a,  sacrilege  too  blasphemous  to  eudure. 
The  EL'beme  full  to  naught.  The  probable  fact  ts,  tbat  tti^ 
ancient  pater/amilien,  jierceiving  himself  robbed  of  Iiia  pa- 
teniily,  united  with  ether  patricians  in  similar  trouble  and 
succeeded  in  working  the  oveilhrow  of  the  innovation. 
We  propose  tu  establish  that  tbese  great  innovaiions,  like 
the  laws  of  Lycorgus  and  many  similar  attempts  at  reform, 
the  detailed  causes  of  whose  mighty  commotions  Bonie- 
times  ehook  Rome  and  Greece  like  the  eruption  ofavol- 
-Cano,  were  often  caused  by  the  mttltitudca  of  secret  trades 
and  other  social  organizations  existing  in  those  ancient 
days 

Historians  seldom  mention  them.  The  reason  fui'  this 
is  quite  clear.  This  distm'bing  element  was  maile  up  of  the 
oulo  ista  of  Boeieiy.  How  did  it  corae  about  Ihiit  there  were 
such  outcasts?  Tlic  answer  to  this  involves  a  detour  of 
dbeovery  into  pheiiuniana  of  evohition.  Of  a  family  of  say 
thirty  persons — there  exists  abiuidanoe  of  evidence  that 
there  were  oftin  tliirty  and  more  pei'soiis  horn  to  one  patri- 
cian or  lord  • — there  is  but  a  single  owner  or  director,  the 
first-born  son.  The  other  children  and  servants  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  are  slaves.  It  was  a  crime  to  leave  the 
paternal  eslate.     Tbey  might  be  clubbed  to  death  for  die- 

4Xa  CiU  A«Hqwi  LeviUcus,  \\.  4. 

1VM.0,  Mima,    hIbo  Sorvhu  In  jUndd,  v.  84,    Tl,  IBB. 

■  BOBGber.  HtnlaiTc  ir.  I'  Stmumie  PolUi/pi',  Fcencli  tr.  F^rie,  p.  IBS.  "Hs 
adoptod  scDinmoD  property;  eduoBUon  tn  commoii.  eattngiB  cominon,  Bt«l- 
In^  (nltiartiud,  sDmioflrca  inUrdioied.  piectuus  metals  proKrlbnl,  tBBil  dlrldad 

■  armiicr  Oil  LniuRDic,  Hul.  itti  Cluaa  OixriirtI,  p.  70 
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satiafaotioa  with  their  lot  but  they  must  not  leave  or  desert 
it.  That  entailed  certain  death.  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances they  actually  did  leave  the  bondage  of  the  paternal 
estate  and  become  wanderers  or  nomads.  This  was  thu 
probable  origin  of  the  second  estate.  We  mean  by  this 
the  freedraan.  Whether  they  obtained  their  freedom  by 
revolt  and  bloodshed,  by  mnning  away  from  thwr  master:;, 
or  by  emancipation  as  per  agreement,  makes  little  difference. 
In  the  Asiatic  races  of  later  limes  mentioued  by  Le  Play," 
they  seem  to  have  never  rcliiiquiahed  their  allegiance  to 
some  lord,  patriarch  or  ruler.  By  a  tenacity  of  habit  to 
which  we  shall  refer,  the  very  most  ancient  customs  thus 
sometimes  come  down  to  ns.  The  power  of  hnm;m  habit  ia 
astonbhing.  There  linger  to  this  day,  in  the  religion  wor- 
shiped by  the  most  enlightened  of  mankind,  mnny  rites  and 
forms  common  in  remote  anlii^uity;  for  although  the  tenets 
and  the  aenlimeut  are  no  longer  the  same,  the  old  rites 
befit  themselves  to  the  new  ideas, 

Desenion  Irom  this  bondage  is  known  to  have  been  a 
very  risky  affair ;  because  the  deserter  or  runaway  slave 
had  not  only  the  perils  of  the  act  of  desertion  to  run  but  he 
alao  forfeited  hiu  right  and  title  to  the  email  hope  of  blisa 
accorded  him  by  the  gods  after  death.  Even  at  emain.-i- 
pation  the  right  of  worship  ceaeed,"  and  a  new  alter  had  to 
be  erected.  This  was  in  case  of  marriage  of  a  daujihier 
when  no  one  was  injured  or  offended.  But  a  deserter  was 
treated  with  terrible  malignity  both  by  the  father  or  owner 
and  by  the  injured  deity  whose  relationship  in  jiedign-a 
or  consangninily  he  severed,  desecrated,  disgraced  by  the 
blasphemous  act,  Tbey  had  ourious  opinions  on  death; 
and  religion  to  those  ancient  working  people,  wa.s  a  part  of 
lil'e."  The  fear  of  not  being  buried  with  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture was  greater  than  the  fear  of  death  itself."  Althougli 
comparatively  no  consequence  was  attached  to  a  slave,  yet 
the  slave  himself  being  by  lineage  and  by  entailment  a  chat- 
tel, evidently  had  some  right  to  sepulture.     Of  what  kind 

10  Lfl  Play.  Ormaiitatioit  c}  LahoT,  chap.  i.  6.  a,  EBg.  IianB.,  Bsinres  OB  Ibet 
Bmoni;  the  nomads,  ibe  direct  deBceud&nts  ot  oaa  tathcr  geneiallT  lemained 

Eoaijed  ingtibar.  TUey  lived  andsr  the  Bbaolnte  anthoilty  of  the  bi'id  of  ihe 
mlly.  [n  neyBioin  ol  cDmniuiiity.  Same  anhsm  areltvlngin  Ibis  muihod  ■UlL 
iiFoitel  fleCoulanges,  CiU  AnHmt.  chap.  ill. 
11  Idem.  chap.  1  p.  la  "L  opinion  preniiBre  dea  antlqnpB  ginirstlonB  fat 
qna  l'6tre  homaln  vrvalt  daoB  le  tombsKU  :  que  1'  ftme  ne  le  eepomiC  pie  do 
pi  (t  vt-  elle  nstalt  Sxie  i  Cette  purtLa  da  lol  oil  let  DBSemL-Bis  StBleat  bo- 


itifi  difficult  to  determine,"  because  hiatoiians  who  recorded 
luilit&ry  deeds  and  legal  trangactionB  wlich  in  later  days 
were  considered  work  for  noblemen,  wltc  themBelves  al- 
most always  of  noble  blood  and  would  not  mention  so  mean 
a  thingas  a  Blave  who  peri'orraed  labor.  This  fact  accoonls 
largely  for  the  acareity  of  wi-ilten  record  in  regard  to  labor 
in  ancient  limes. 

Compelled  by  the  darltnesB  of  this  unwritten  age  of  slav- 
ery which  must  have  lasted  infinitely  longer  than  aeven 
thonsand  years  of  whose  events  we  catuh  an  occasional 
glimjiae,  we  first  find  the  great  philosopher  Aristotle  ao- 
kdowledging,"  in  his  startling  prediction  that  "  slave  labor 
may  become  obsolete."  So  again  Rodbertusof  our  own 
times,  looking  at  and  judging  from  the  organized  resistance 
of  laboring  men,  predicts  that  society  will  outgrow  wages  or 
competitive  slavery,"  Hire  are  two  seemingly  parallel 
cases  ;  the  one  representing  a  condition  of  afi'airs  350  years 
bel'oTB  Christ,  the  other  taken  from  actnal  conditions  before 
onr  own  eyes,  in  both  cases,  given  against  the  stubborn  will 
of  ibe  ruling  wealthy  by  two  of  the  profoundeBt  and  moat 
daringly  honest,  philosophers  the  world  has  produced.  At 
the  lima  Rodbertua  von  TUgeteou  made  this  startling  pre- 
diction, Germany  under  Bismarck,'  was  Btifling  every  ef- 
fort of  press,  legislation,  tmde-unions  arid  socialiats,  to  rive 
the  dreaded  fact  lo  the  world.  The  freedmen  at  the  time 
of  Arifllotle  were  forming  an  innumerable  phalanx  of  com- 
bined strength.  It  is  not  hard  for  atudents  of  sociology  to 
nnilerstand  why  in  ancient  times  no  mention  was  made  by 
historians  of  the  wonderfnl  organizations  which  then  existed. 
But  for  laws  necessarily  recorded  for  the  use  of  government 
and  for  the  habit  which  labor  unions  of  those  times  enter- 
tained, compnisorily  perhaps,  of  inscribing  their  name,  fes- 
ttvities,  the  tutelary  saint  they  worshiped  and  the  bandi- 
oraft  they  belonged  to,  upon  slabs  of  stone,  there  wonld  be 
no  means  of  knowing  or  even  oonjecr.nring  the  history  of 
a  transition  peiiod  which  lanitched  nanUiid,  :.f  or  long  cen- 
turies of  stniggie,  out  of  a  passive  siibiiiihsion  to  abject  ser- 
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ntnde  into  tbe  tone  competitive  btsUhl  We  dull  fiutber 
'm  hsve  more  to  ^7  in  detail  of  the  hstred  and  contempt 
which  the  and-ent  slave  mMstere  held  toward  th^  poor 
Wdrting  chattels. 

There  was  a  taint  upon  la'oor.  So  there  i&  now.  Thna 
tax  then,  there  is  no  process.  We  shall  attempt  to  aoa- 
Kec  the  oiiginal  cause  of  thie  taint  Q|>on  laWir  and  prove 
thai  the  progress  of  tO'day  conusts  in  its  dtniinulioo. 

Admitting  the  theory  of  development  we  go  back  to  man 
at  the  dawn  of  reason,  when  he  was  still  a  beast.  We  even 
imagine  a  group,  such  as  Professor  Oswald  Hcer  has  pic- 
InrMl  in  the  frontispiece  of  Iiis  masterly  sdeniific  work  on 
the  fossils  of  Switzerland.''  Prowling  aroond  tills  groap  of 
naked  human  forms — some  upon  trees,  othei-e  crawling, 
others  walking  plantigrade,  or  gorilla-like— we  see  wild 
animals,  birds  and  reptiles,  all  in  search  of  food.  Just  as 
the  steer  after  a  desperate  encounter  with  1^  rivd  comes 
oat  the  victor  and  ever  holds  the  mastery  over  the  rest  >'f 
a  herd,  so  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  of  this  cfronp  of 
primeratmen  wins  witli  his  clab,  bis  fingers  or  fi'<l«  the 
mastery  over  the  rest-  These  are  first  impniees.  They  ai-c 
entirely 'animal  in  character.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  seek 
in  conflict  the  means  of  knowing  which  of  their  flock  shall 
be  leader  in  their  flight;  and  him  of  the  meat  magnetic  or 
muscular  or  intellectual  powers  they  follow.  The  purely 
animal,  then,  is  the  form  which  primitive,  animal  mAn  as- 
somes.  This  strong  master  ofthe  group  ia  the  prototype  of 
the  (ratrician  and  inheritor  of  the  estate  as  thousands  of 
years  afteiwurds  we  find  him  lord  of  the  manor  with  his 
slaves  about  him.  It  would  be  absurd  to  nuppose  that  im- 
mediately at  the  dawn  of  reason,  this  wild  animal  actually 
assnmed  one  of  the  highest  types  of  civilization.  The  eom- 
munistic  or  even  the  patriarchal  is  one  of  the  highest  fbnns 
which  human  beings  have  attempted.  They  have,  it  ia  true, 
been  attempted  but  mostly  to  prove  failures;  simply  be- 
cause they  were  of  a  type  even  in  their  cmdest  gtate,  too 
far  progressed  for  others  to  appreciate  and  apply.  The 
ntoster  or  as  ne  may  better  characterize  him,  the  hully  has 
always  been  too  jealous.  That  Abraham  and  Moses  tried 
a  very  low  form  of  it,  and   isolated  themselves  so  as  not  to 
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interfere  with  otherB,  n  true.  But  it  is  too  well  known  that 
the  Hebrews  were  not  appreciated  in  their  good  vork. 
Their  very  attempt  to  iiiBlitute  the  pnlriarchal  ejstem  even 
in  its  imperfect,  half  competitive  form,  brought  against  them 
the  jealonsy  of  the  world  of  heathendom.  It  was  an  intol- 
erable imiovation  upon  the  more  iinoient,  nrietticraiic,  brutal 
fly>tem  of  mastere  and  alavea.  And  it  was  no  mere  indi- 
vidual, hut  this  gigantic  system  which  massed  its  powers  to 
-drive  the  presiimptioua  Hebrews  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  mere  animal  form  of  government  must  have  come 
first  This  reasoning,  says  the  law  of  evolution,  maat  have 
borne  very  brutal  forms.  Snrelj'  enough,  bo  we  find  it  at  tlie 
dawn  of  history  and  at  the  highest  discernible  antiquity  not  ' 
■only  in  Greece  and  Rome  but  in  Egypt.  It  was  tne  slave 
■system  under  which  the  Egyptian  monumenls  were  huilt; 
and  no  thinking  pcrsoTi  can  doubt  that  thousands  of  years  of 
iJlia  Hlaverymu-.t  have  elapsed  before  the  Egj'ptinns  arrived 
SX  the  art  of  architecture  in  wliich  recorded  history  finds 
them.  Advancing  reason  had  already  been  of  millennial  date 
■ere  those  people  could  have  known  how  to  carve  iheir  hiero- 
glyphs with  nice  precision  upon  the  monuments.  Again, 
we  fail  to  see  that  these  inscriptionB  mention  any  modi;  of 
a  more  ancient  communal  or  patriarchal  governmtnt. 
The  simplest  form  of  governing  the  pviiaeval  race  must 
have  been  the  one  adopted  ;  and  the  simpIeBt  was  the  one 
■common  among  the  animals  of  to-day.  There  was  at  the 
head  of  every  group,  or  tribe,  or  family,  a  master ;  and  him 
the  reat  obeyed,  afterwards  adoyd, 

It  next  seenis  natural  that  surrounded  by  wild  and  tierce 
-crefttures  of  the  waters,  gtades  and  forests,  the  first  rea- 
sonable thing  to  protect  thas  master  would  be  to  select  some 
place  of  securiLy— some  rock  or  cave  or  height,  whence  he 
Blight  go  or  send  forth  into  the  forests,  the  swamps  and 
Bhores  in  search  of  fruit,  roots,  shellfish  and  game.  An- 
other thing;  it  is  natural  for  man  to  settle  permanently 
somewhere.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  wiUi  the  Aryan 
.races.  It  is  the  form  of  life  almost  universally  adopted  by 
the  In  do-Europeans,  They  select  a  seat  and  conquer  and 
subjugate  in  all  directions.  This  also  con-esponds  with 
our  proposition  that  the  first  idea  was  to  obtain  a  home. 
With  the  growth  of  experience  in  the  application  of  reason 
came  egoism  which  it  i^  said  tlie  brute  does  not  often  man* 
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ifest.  Now  with  animal  proness,  a  littJc  reason  and  a  la^e 
eorniBni,  we  have  what  ttie  preet^iit  labor  movement  calha 
"bosB."  He  is  endowed  with  the  three  great  atlributea 
whieh  onr  modern  aiii'iorities  on  moial  pliilosophy  dentim- 
inale  irascibility  ami  concupiscence. 

Given  the  rictht  of  proprJetorahip  wrung  througSi  supe- 
riority in  physical  power  from  his  irilie  and  his  children, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  uses  them  as  slaves.  This  the  true 
beast  cannot  do,  i^ince  it  requires  reai^on.  The  first  impulse, 
that  of  cupidity,  makes  him  a  tjrant  and  the  second,  that  of 
irascibility,  fills  him  with  crnel  fsrocity,  accounting  I'or  the 
veil  known  tact  thnt  the  ancient  ^lave-liulder  could  and  often 
did  kill  his  own  children."  The  first  impulse,  that  of  concu- 
pisceiice  and  Bcquiajtiveness  combined  into  one,  makes  him 
desirous  to  enjoy  and  accumulata  So  bis  children  are  nii- 
ineroos.  Thesi-  two  nearly  allied  souritcs  of  human  desire  or 
greed  filled  him  with  a  rivalry  to  accumulate  and  often  to  se- 
quester the  stores  which  the  toil  of  bis  slaves  produced. 

A  third  impulse,  that  of  sympathy,  being  yet  mostly  want- 
ing, man  reasonably  was  ttius  lilicd  with  pomp  and  greed. 
Tbcse  whetted  his  yet  unbridled  paseioua,  making  him 
ambitious  to  embellish  his  estate,  caused  the  land  to  be  fruit- 
ful, inspimd  him  to  build  better  houses,  select  and  multiply 
bis  conciibineBaud  otherwise  adurii  the  paternity.  But  the 
eriginal  parent-wiatocrat  or pcUerfamUiaa  never  until  much 
later,  desisted  from  the  enforcement  of  absolute  virtue  of 
the  pai'enl-aristO'.Tat  mother  or  matey/um-iiias. 

Sympathy,  it  would  seeifl  came  to  him  but  tardily.  Sym- 
pathy was  inspired  Inter; — brought  inio  the  world  through 
the  cult  of  the  organizations  of  fi'eedmen,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  ot  manumissions.  Socrates  and  Aristotle 
recognized  their  powerful  scliool  of  fraternal  coherence  and 
mutual  love  which  it  seems  almost  certain  culminated  in  the 
wonderful  institution  known  as  Ghistianity,  destroying  the 
old  Paganism  or,  at  least,  laying  the  foundation  for  its  final 
eradication  from  the  world. 

This  picture  priseiita  a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves,  who 
were  obliged  to  perform  the  master's  drudgery.  They  how- 
ever, always  hnJ  two  advantages:  being  to  the  family  bom, 

u  Teiendns,  Biavbm  lYmvunnuu,  Act  III.  G ;  DIodtcIdb  at  HallcanieMDB, 
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they  owned  a  nipi^e  riirht  (o  some  kind  ot'hnrial;  whereas 
it  is  known  that  later,  the  freedraan  oould  only  expect  ore- 
matioa.  To  have  the  remninB  refused  the  noble  ritH  ofbur- 
ial  was  a  disgrace.  It  was  a  virtual  acknowledgement 
that  the  (lerson  bad  no  soul.  MaletafitoW,  rmiawayH  or  de- 
serters and  freeclmen  bo  lowly  as  to  be  withnnt  protein  I  ion, 
in  other  words  all  whom  God  spumed  to  reeognizo  ha  hav- 
ing an. immortal  life,  were  burned  or  cast  ont  to  rot  witbont 
honors."  The  other  advantfl<.'e  was  that  their  owneiii  weie 
their  snpporters  which  treed  slaves  from  the  responaibilitiea 
of  the  straggle  for  bread.  Slill  ihe  whole  picture  presents 
a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves  who  were  oblified  to  perform 
his  dradgery.  But  as  if  they  might  be  inclined  to  desert 
him  the  religiouB  belief  was  so  riveted  upon  their  benighted 
minds  tbat  for  tliousands  of  years  they  did  not  doubt  that 
the  punishment  for  desertion  would  be  a  species  of  damna- 
tion. The  slaves  were  taught  that  the  most  hiillowed  of  all 
plaees  was  the  central  focns  or  alter  of  womhip  of  tiie  manes 
of  their  master.  The  holy  and  awliil  funeral  repast  had  al- 
ways to  be  partaken  npon  the  same  spot  where  the  family 
ancesters  lay.  Thus  for  generations  families  worshiped  each 
other  at  the  same  tomb."  We  have  already  quoted  from 
Dr.  Fuste!  that  the  dread  ol'  being  deprived  of  sepnllnre 
was  greater  than  the  lear  of  doHth  Hself.  So  fearful  were 
the  ancients,  even,  the  ancient  laborers,  of  aronsing  the  ire 
of  their  tutelary  diitien  that  they  worshiped  them  by  sacri- 
fices. Thoy  even  fed"  these  disenpaged  souls'*  and  period- 
ically furnished  them  with  wiue,  milk,  fruit,  honey  and  other 
table  delicacies  which  in  life  they  had  been  known  to  pre- 
fer. These  strange  beliefs  which  were  by  no  means  eon- 
fined  to  the  Indo-European,  hut.  as  Fustel  de  Coulanges  baa 
made  clear,  embraced  the  entire  Aryan  family,"  were  the- 
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MevMling  ones  aitd  formed  the  basia  of  the  great  Pagan  re- 
li^on.  The  HUperstilion  worked  no  powerfully  upon  the 
bwiighted  conscience  of  slaves  that  liowever  severe  their  lot, 
they  required  a  higher  soale  of  enlighteniiLent  than  cotiM  be 
had  in  these  low  forma  of  slavery  beiore  they  could  see  their 
way  cleftr  to  revolt,  This,  however  came  in  the  conrae  of 
time.  There  \i  no  doubt  that  disouBsion  amoii}^  the  iiiimer- 
OUB  oi'ganuations  of  freednien  rlid  much  towajnl  bringing 
this  about.  The  iocreasing  nunibei-  of  slaves  also  gave  them 
opportunity  to  meet  and  iuterchauge  opiniuus.  In  the  deep 
gloom  of  abject  slavery  men  selddro  revolt.  Kevoll  is  es- 
pecially rare  where  there  is  no  wintaet  with  public  o]jinion 
adverse  to  it.  It  is  not  probable  therefore,  tUHt  the  slaves, 
however  bad  their  treatment,  found  themselvts  iu  a  condt- 
tioD  enongh  advam^ed  in  the  ^nale  of  manhood  to  organize 
revolt  until  thousands  of  years  of  their  abject  servitude  had 
lapsed.  But  it  appears  certain  that  revolts  had  been  >;oing 
ou  for  a  long  time  before  we  catch  the  earliest  dues  to 
their  hiatorv'. 

When  language  bad  become  perfecteil  and  means  of 
mutual  coDi)irelieii»'ion  had  come  into  their  grasp,  so  that 
wi  intelligent  interchange  of  eaeh  others  teelings  was  had, 
and  it  beoume  eauy  to  enpress  iheir  f;rievaiici;s  and  suffer- 
ings one  with  another,  they  began  to  revolt,  if  a  lord  or 
'Capitalist  in  a  paroxysm  of  unbridled  rage,  ordered  ons  slave 
for  a  trivial  offense  to  be  strnngliii  by  the  others,"  they 
■were  compelled  to  he  the  executiouers  of  tlieii  cotnrade. 
If  his  majesty  raised  his  hand  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
his  own  child,  the  other  i^hildren,^  though  by  no  means 
BO  keenly  sen^tive  to  thi^  horror  as  we  of  our  own  time, 
would  feel  a  ootnmon  sympathy  and  perhaps  lay  up  the  iu- 
fiinticide  for  a  tiiture  day  of  vengeance.  When  the  right  of 
sepulture  was  taken  from  them  and  they  found  that  even 
the  consolation  of  religion  was  gone,  they  went  desperate 
and  reckless  over  the  imagined  wilhJrawal,  by  the  God 
they  worshiped,  of  his  blessing.     In  this  state  of  mmd  they 

MSee  itoiy  of  SamoDliilaB  lii  chspler  vliL.  on  tbe  revolt  of  BuniiB. 
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must  have  frequentl}'  plotted  to^tlter  and  coucocted  litHiir- 
tectionB."  Tbey  bowever,  did  not  co-operate  wllb  eacli 
Other  for  the  acoum illation  of  wealth.  This  is  a  phoiiome- 
Qon  of  which  we  shnlt  hereafter  speak  more  lengthily,  But 
the  principle  chubc  of  the  rebellious  whioli  in  courfe  of  time 
became  very  common,  waa  their  increaue  Hmong  tbemselvei. 
It  mast  not  besn)>posed  becnttsethe  master  who  owned  aJI 
ai  their  expense  and  degradation,  that  he  could  .and  did  live 
in  unbridled  libertinism  amon^  his  buman  chattels,  who  by 
reiison  of  the  laint  on  labor  niver  had  recojiiiiaed  fsmify  al- 
liances among  each  other.  Huwever  stringent  the  rnlvs  of 
tyninU  ovur  the  opprussed  tliey  were  never  known  to  en- 
tirely prevail  over  nature,  "What  the  form  of  alliantc  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  the  very  ancient  slaves  may  have  been 
is  not  fully  known  ;— whether  free  of  forniaiily  or  by  tha 
ligature  of  accorded  right,"  Be  that  as  it  may,  tlie  ftiot  re- 
mains that  the  human  race  was  hy  no  means  dependent  ftw 
its  increase  upon  the  heads  of  optimate  families.  As  was 
the  case  with  the  negro  slaves  in  the  Southern  SuIds  of  th« 
American  Repnblic,  so  in  Greece  and  Italy  the  slaves  ranl- 
tijilied  among  thera^elves.  In  uoiirse  of  time  they  grew 
Vety  ntrraeroiis.  Of  cunrsu,  as  their  number  increuaed  they 
Oulgi'ew  the  actnnl  rt'OuireuiPnts  of  the  landed  estate  to 
which  they  were  enleoffud.  Then  thoy  were  sold  to  oiher 
CBtRtes  or  krltpd."  L:iter  when  w:ira  oecnrred  they  become 
mercenariHS,"  in  earlier  times,  uudtr  their  owners,  as  tm- 
pedimenta  of  ihe  amiy ;  not  as  combatants,  beoau-o  they 
vere  of  too  ignoble  birth  to  engage  in  the  aristocrsLic  vo- 
CMlion  of  war,  SliU  Inter  we  find  them  assuming  the  dig- 
tnty  of  combittants.  Of  this  latter  period  we  find  clearer 
tracee,  and  shall  show  that  tliese  mercenaries  were  none 
other  thnn  the  supernumeraries  from  the  estates,  who  had 
run  away  to  take  into  their  own  haods  the  struggle  for  ex- 
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i»tenc«.  It  is  very  easy  to  prove  that  there  were  or^niza- 
tions  or  tinionB  of  niercenariea  whu  sold  their  services  to 
princes  and  their  geueruie,  undertaking  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain milititry  feats  for  a  recompenfle. 

Sill  we  are  slill  treating  of  the  workingicBn  as  a  slave. 
The  father  of  the  family  was  one  iDdiridaal.  But  the  t'amilT 
itself  often  coosisted  of  fifty.  Now  as  the  tmly  one  of  ml 
these  eligible  to  the  blooded  dignity  of  nobility  was  the 
&th^r,  what  became  of  the  rest?"  They  were  not  only 
Blftves  bat  they  formed,  as  it  were,  another  race.  They 
were  the  plebeians,  the  proletariat;  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  It  was  impossible  under  the  estreraea 
of  thia  social  divergence,  for  any  commnni cation  or  sympa- 
thy to  be  recognized  betwewi  them.  Even  though  the 
master  was  the  father  and  the  child  legitimate  though  a 
slave,  by  the  deadly  inheritance  Of  his  bondage  riveted  upon 
bimthrongh  immemorial  usage,  he  dared  not  loot  up  into 
Ms  parent's  face  with  the  sweet,  tender  love  of  our  modern 
fionsanffuinity  1  It  wart  a  sacrilege.  Equality  was  impossi- 
ble. The  number  therefore,  of  the  slave  race  compared 
with  the  noble,  was  as  fifty  to  one.  Even  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  that  powerful  rel'orm  known  aa  Christianity 
which  may  he  characterized  as  an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, the  slave  system  was  in  full  operation  and  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  enormous. 

It  is  through  that  long  night  of  slavery  for  the  working  ■ 
people,  that  humanity  received  its  almost  indelible  sTiamp 
of  reproach  and  contempt  which  lingera  to-day  in  the 
"  taint "  of  labor.  During  the  struggle  of  strikes  and  up- 
ris'nga  thrtt  set  in  after  the  slaves  became  numerous  and 
colonies  of  them,  either  as  marauders  or  adventurers  ap- 
peared, the  slave  race  developed  manv  men  and  women  of 
extraordinary  genius  and  ability.  We  sliall  present  an 
elaborate  history  of  these  sa  landmarks  in  our  biography  of 
the  lowly  while  groping  through  the  barren  void  which 
the  historinns  and  the  literary  m  reekeis  have  h'ft,  ns,  torn  in 
f^^^enlB  or  quite  nnchronicled  in  their  short  sighted  con- 
tempt and  engemeBs  to  set  forth  only  exploits  which  the 
ambition  of  their  noble  mnsters  inspired.  So  poor  was  the 
food  doled  out  by  the  masters  to  their  slaves  that  they  may 
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be  said  to  have  been  fed  like  Animals  from  the  crib.  Horace, 
Herodotus,  Liicanos,  Livy,  Pliny  and  many  others  give  les- 
timony  of  the  wretched  food  these  poor  slaves  received  in 
Greece,  Kgypt  and  Rome.  Peas,"  nntB,  roots,  pods, 
Bkiramedinilk,  very  poor  bread,  and  none  made  of  white 
wheat  flour. "  Great  safTering  from  want  Is  mentioned  in 
Pliny'B  Natural  History,  amonj^  the  slaves  of  Italy.  An  epi- 
demic like  the  black  death  twice  broke  out  among  them. 
Be  also  Btntes  that  this  disease  did  not  attack  the  noble  or 
well-to-do  people."  These  great  sufferings  and  privations 
caused  the  death  rate  to  be  so  hifrh  as  to  decimate  the 
ranks  of  the  slaves  thus  reducing  the  danger  always  feared 
by  the  wiaaterB,  of  revolt  and  of  plottings  for  insurrection. 
.Ajside  from  the  curse  which  their  lowly  condition  stamped 
upon  the  slaves,  they  were  treated  with  igmominy  and  gen- 
erally marked  with  the  stic/ies"  on  their  faces.  The  word 
eCigiaa  among  the  Greeks  was  full  of  reproach,  not  only 
because  the  scars  were  on  the  faces  and  bodies  of  these  poor 
white  men  and  women"  doomed  to  perpctnal  servitude, 
but  becanse  it  was  also  indelibly  stamped  upon  their  social 
life.  Granier  who  produced  a  gem  in  his  great  work  "for 
which  the  subsequent  labor  movemeat  acknowledges  its  ia- 
debteduess,  says  of  this  ancient  slavery  ;  "  This  curse  of 
blood  is  implacable.  Ventidius  Bassus  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  become  a  consul.  They  said  to  him,  you  were  a  boot- 
black. Galerius,  Diocleiian,  Frobaa,  Peitinai,  Viteliius, 
even  Angustua  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emperors. 
They  s^d.  to  Galerius :  ^'ou  were  a  swineherd  ;  to  Diocle- 
tian ;  You  were  a  slave ;  to  Prnbus :  Tour  father  was  a 
fardener;  to  Pertinax:  Your  father  wa?  a  treedman  ;  to 
itelltus :   Your  father  was  a  cobbler;  and  they  went  so 
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far  as  to  wriie  on  the  marble  of  the  statne  of  AngHBtOt,  in 
the  lifetime  ofthia  master  of  ibe  world:  Tonr  grand  father 
was  K  merchnnt,  and  vour  father  a  usurer."  The  same  keen 
obBsrvcr  in  bis  investitratioii  of  tbene  auuient  phenoinc Da  of 
slavery,  makes  a  very  important  snggestioti,  the  revnlt.  ie 
says,  o(  his  own  personal  reading  of  the  Iliad  of  E<>mer  : 
that  ae  there  la  in  the  irhole  of  that  celebrated  poem,  not 
one  alln^ion  to  freedmeu,  or  to  thesnbjectof  fn]uiici|>atiou; 
whereas  in  the  Odyssey  there  appear  many  allnaioDK  thereto 
it  is  therefore,  following  the  line  of  reason  adopted  by  torn- 
pHradie  philologists  and  hirtoriographers  in  search  nf  facts 
ID  ethnogrsphy,  very  leasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Iliad 
18  the,  oldest,  and  thai  the  Odyawey  came  afterwards." 
Hi-re  is  a  snggfation  worth  mnch  to  atilhropologieia  in  yen- 
eial ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  maf  beoteai'eil  so  as  to  become 
tiHefiil  to  the  study  ofSoinology.  We  hoar  of  no  great  spasm 
like  that  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  of  our  own  day,  which 
produced  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  If  nothing  of 
that  bind  ocoarred  between  the  composition  ofthoiietwo 
poems,  so  ancit>Dt  and  obscure,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
rniSji^Re  that  the  emancipation  was  gradual;  ^nd  if  gradual, 
an  unlimited  time  must  have  elapsed — perhsps  thousands 
of  years — between  their  composition.  This  alone  seems 
capable  of  solving  the  inuongmity.  But  it  tends  forcibly  lo 
show  the  astonishine  age  of  slavery  which  may  well  be 
called  the  long  night  of  suffenng  of  our  progenitors.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however  that  the  Iliad  treats  of  the  extremes; 
the  lords  upon  the  one  band  and  on  the  other  the  slaves. 
The  want  of  on  intermediary  class  shows  its  high  an- 
tiquity. 

At  any  rate,  all  these  researches  accumulate  evidence 
showing  the  absurdity  of  a  communistic  or  nomadic  form 
of  society  having  been  possible  among  tie  Indo- Europeans 
from  whom  we  are  descended  unless  that  tendency  su- 
pervened upon  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  in  sub- 
sequent times.  There  crops  out  one  curious  association 
in  very  ancient  history  which,  to  the  reader  wishing  t» 
gratify  his  military  or  eccleaiaaticid  taste  is  totally  unac- 
countable ;  but  wbicb  appears  quite  plain  to  those  who 
study  history  to  enjoy  ghmpses  of  the  social  life  of  the 
past.     We  refer  to  uie  aristocratic  Amphiotyonic  Ck>unciL 

■lOtinlerilB  rfl?Mgii«c,  B<ti.  da  Claua  Oumitra,  rhap.  v.  p.  lOS. 
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The  etudent  of  the  great  slave  sj'Bteu)  sees  the  absurdity 
of  attributjng  this  ancient  series  of  protective  orgoniKa- 
tioiiB  either  to  ambitious  militni'j  sclieniea  or  to  pui'e 
piety,  although  they  are  given  tu  ns  by  hiBtoritma,  as  a  eys- 
tem  of  neighbors  organized  to  jir.^tecL  anil  perpetuute 
the  worship  of  the  Gods.  They  come  down  to  us  from 
-  thti  gloomy  tradition  of  high  antiqiiily  ;  and  to  tlie  two 
first  mentioned  classea  they  are  uttiriy  incomprehenhibJe. 
The  sociologist  however,  who  sees  the  slaveu  gj-owing  in 
nnmbora  while  the  yens"  remained  statiouary  in  num- 
bers, can  easily  picture  the  causes  and  spirit  of  thi-se 
leases.  They  were  confederations  of  the  lords  or  iudi- 
fidual  owners  of  the  pafiinionii's  or  uetates.  These  es- 
tates, as  vfp  have  seen,  feU  to  the  lords,  by  entail  in  pri- 
mogeniture. The  Amphictyony  '•  was  simply  a  co-opera- 
tive association  of  the  loi'ds  to  drfend  tbeir  estates:  and 
they  moat  natui-aliy,  as  custoinai'y  with  all  Pagan  aucientB, 
held  forth  first  and  fori'most  the  horrors  of  irrehgion, 
knowing  that  the  auperatition  of  the  slaves  was  their  true 
sti'onghold,  since  by  making  it  appear  that  attack  upon 
or  con  temp  tuousncss  "f  the  holy  proixiity  was  an  unpar- 
donable misdemeanor  or  even  to  utter  words  of  conspiracy 
against  that  property  remaining  in  the  hands  of  thu  fii'at 
bom  son,  was  blasphemy,  Tliis  superstition  thus  incul- 
cated was  always,  in  ancient  times,  the  bulwark  of  pro- 
tection to  the  nobles.  Ihe  Amphictyony  existed  2,000 
years  before  Christ,  probably  even  much  prior  to  that 
time,  and  grew  more  and  more  powei-ful,  uiili!  about  B. 
C.  700  it  had  grown  in  num-ric  streitgth  and  in  the  sub- 
tle art  of  self-protection  so  th  t  it  assumed  the  dignity  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  seated  itnelf  in  the  holy  ti  m- 
ples  of  Apollo  and  Demeter,  and  had  delegates  who  mtt 
there  spring  and  autumn,  representing  twelve  tribes  cp 
states  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  fSome  600  years 
before  Christ  the  Amphictyonic  Council  had  misunder- 
Btandings  with  its  delegates  and  wars  of  extermination 
began.  These  troubles  were  called  the  holy  wurs.  It  is 
known  that  for  many  centuries  these  corporations  pro- 
tected themselves  mutually.     If  one  of  the  smal  neighbor- 

•iL«ln"eB«."  whence  the  "gentry."    See  Mann'e  .inctaii  ami   Utiliaml 
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hoods  represented  in  and  prutected  by  the  federation  waa 
attai^ked  or  threatened,  the  entire  power  of  all  the  others 
waa  thrown  together  in  its  defense.  The  article  of  agree- 
ment between  them  ran  as  follows:  Not  to  destroy  or  al- 
low to  be  destroyed  or  cut  oft  from  water,  in  peace  or 
war,  any  town  in  the  Amphictyonic  brotherhood ;  not  to 
plunder**  the  property  of  the  god  or  treacherously  ex- 
tract TaUiablea  from  tie  sanctum.  Now  in  face  of  the 
fact  tluit  there  weri:  by  this  time  great  numbers  of  sup- 
emuiD'  rary  slaves  who  had,  on  account  of  their  servitude 
and  the  abuses  they  suffered,  becotoe  reckless,  fioii-e  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  desperate  revolt,  sliD  we  find 
writers  denying  that  this  brotherliooJ  liad  any  other  idea 
than  a  purely  relij;ioii»  "ne.  To  the  searching  sociologist 
it  is  quite  clear  tliat  this  organization  must  have  been  one 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  the  Indo 'Europeans  to  form  a 
government  for  the  protection  of  property, 

From  incipiency  Uiis  must  have  been  the  earliest  form  ■ 
of  government.  But  it  was  an  aristocratio  government 
which  C4ist  a  taint  on  labor.  It  perpetiiated  the  holi- 
ness of  property  "bich  liiis  ever  since  uplield  the  dogma 
of  divine  right  of  the  fathers  and  of  kings  and  is  prob- 
ably the  originator  of  that  doRma.  Away  back  in  the 
past,  before  the  country  had  beconn:  tliickly  peopled  and 
while  superstition  combined  with  rigid  rules  of  the 
masters,  kept  down  all  danger  of  revolt  among  the  slaves, 
there  were  no  cities.  "  We  have  not  space  in  this  work 
to  explain  tlie  plienomenon  of  the  ancient  city,  but  refer 
the  curious  to  Dr.  Fostel,  whose  work"  cannot  be  perused 
without  proiit.  Modem  scholars  are  making  vahiable  com- 
pilations of  evidence  showing  tliat  cities,  like  nearly  ev- 
erytliing  else,  were  a  natural  and  gradual  gi'owth. 

The  great  Hcsiod,  himself  a  poor  freedman  if  not  a  slave, 
may  have  had  the  Amphictyonic  league  and  its  wars  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  : 


Tb«  euet 

om  WM  to  bnrr  wtth  the  dcceiBed  falhor  rnsny  precioua  stllclBi 

ch  be  wii 

»  F«tieb 

dttom  Rud  blB  cvidenn  thai  Che  [avodle  wir«  wiib  often  burled 

the  other  iriaketg;    llvrs  II.     ell.    ]ip.  111-1 1& 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES 

ANCIENT  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

WoRKiHo  Peopls  destitnte  of  Sniila — Original  popular  Balieft — 
PlatiO  litiaUy  gives  cbem  half  a  ^oul — Uodern  Igoor&Dce  oil 
the  true  Causes  of  certain  Develop  men  la  in  Hialory — 3yin- 

{lathy,  the  Third  Great  Emotion  developed  out  of  growing 
(eason,  through  mi:tDitl  Gomnu'eeiBtJoa  of  tlie  Outcasts — 
A  new  Cmt— The  Unsolved  Piohleni  of  the  graai.  Eleusinian 
My.-teiies — Their  wonderflil  Story — Grievances  of  Slighted 
"Workingmen — Orgnnizalion  impiiBsible  to  Slaves  except  in 
their  Strikes  and  llebeliions — The  Aristourata'  Politics  and 
Eehgion  barred  the  Doors  iigainsl  Work-people— Extraor- 
dinary "iVhiiiia  and  Antics  at  the  Eleuainiao  Myateriea— The 
Causes  of  Grievances  endnred  by  the  Castaway  Laborera — 
Their  Motives  for  Secret  Organ iiation— The  Terrible  Cryp- 
tia — Tha  horrible  Hnrderg  of  Workingmea  for  Sport — Dark 
Deeds  Unv  ailed— Story  of  the  Massacre  of  2,000  Working- 
men — Evidence — The  Grievances  in  Sparta — In  Athena — 
Free  Output  Builders,  Sc-ul;itorB,  Teachers,  Fi-iestg,  Dancers, 
Musicians,  Artisans,  Digaers,  all  more  or  less  OrganiBed — Re- 
tuLD  tu  the  Elvusibian  Mysteries — Uonclosion 

DcBiKG  the  lon^  period  occupying — in  the  case  of  the 
Indo-European  race  from  -which  most  of  us  are  derived, 
several  thousand  years,  then-  came  about  a  differentia- 
tion in  favor  of  the  slavea  Granier  in  hia  bright  espoai- 
tion  of  this  great  social  subject,  declares  slavery  to  have 
been  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Pagan,  or  family  religion.' 
Puatel  de  Coulangea  in  his  instructive  and  esteaordinarily 
lucid  wi.rk  has  proved  every  word  written  by  Granier 
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upon  this  daring  theme,  to  btj  true.'  Philosophera  of  ovir 
age,  catcluug  at  written  and  unwritten  obscurities  which 
Baliently  obtrude  upon  the  path  of  researchers  groping  in 
sociology,  are  getting  down  to  real  causes  of  events  which 
for  2,000  years  remained  phenoniena  undeeiphered.  Ages 
upon  agee  have  rolled  and  the  uiuolduring  stones  and  tab- 
lets, invaluable  nitli  theirbegrimedinscriptions,  have  sau- 
cily stared  at  science,  unheeded.  Furtive  hints  by  anci- 
ent historians  for  centuries  have  mocked  tiie  lore  of  uni- 
versities, bearing  their  iuuendos  which  failed  to  insult 
the  professoiinl  sticklers  to  our  darling  notes  itnd  emen- 
dations. Crreat  Social  wars  with  ominous  wing  have  been 
flopping  and  airing  our  ignorance  as  to  tlieir  deep,  sup- 
pi'cased  cauai-a.  Then  the  downfall  of  the  lioman  empire 
— that  of  aU  others  most  inexplicable  wonder — has  been 
for  twenty  centuries  chopped  up  into  iudigestible  morsels 
and  administered  to  i^tudenta  of  history  searching  after 
gr.'at  events  and  ecclesiastical  lore.  At  laet  the  student 
of  sociolt^y  enters  the  field.  He  is  philosopher  enough 
to  divest  iiunself  of  the  crusty  film  in  which  prejudice  is 
encysted  and  manly  euough  to  step  ont  of  the  contumeli- 
ous statu  and  like  a  MuriUo  go  down  among  the  tatterde- 
malions and  give  them  credit  for  what  they  were, 

Suciety  began  with  the  buUy.'  It  began  with  unbridled 
irascibility,  concupiscence  and  egoism.  This  creature, 
man,  having  killed  or  clubbed  away  the  others,  sought 
among  the  females  the  handsomest  mate  and  in  the  best 
cave  or  hut  began  the  family.  The  Aryan  is  not  a  nomad. 
He  wants  a  home,  a  permanent  residence.  He  is  brigand 
enough  to  launch  forth  into  all  the  enterprizes  of  plunder, 
but  he  returns  to  his  home.  This  home  remained  his  fast- 
ness which  he  would  not  quit,  The  land  around  it  be- 
came his.  When  children  came  they  were  also  his. 
"When  they  grew  strong  and  could  work,  his  cononpiscence 
differentiated  into  cupidity;  and  begetting  many,  he  forced 
them  to  work.  They  became  his  slaves.  If  the  little  ones 
refused  or  otherwise  displeased  him  bis  irascible  impulses 
prevailed  and  ho  killed  them.  Those  whom  he  could 
not  spare  he  only  punished.     His  irascibility  made  tim  a 

i£a  Citl  AiOiqiK.  pp.  19-89;  Sea bIwi Huid,  lit,  Odystxy,  ulL,  isritiiiu, 
ZXT.  40,  41,  (4,  47,  46. 
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tyrant,  wUle  hia  acquis itivenesB  made  him  rich.  He  be- 
came a  lord.  Sympathy  "was  a  stranger  to  his  bosom 
though  no  donbt  it  worked  an  influence  at  an  early  day 
in  moulding  the  nature  of  the  family,  as  we  know  there 
were  favorites. 

He  lived  in  the  wonder-world.  The  pliennmena  of  na- 
ture he  could  not  understand.  There  were  thiuiders  and 
lightnings,  but  electiicity  was  a  terror  which  shaped  a 
god.  When  this  god  of  nature  grew  into  shape  upon  his 
imagination  his  egoism  coveted  its  glory  and  immortality 
and  the  buUy  came  to  imagine  Aim  self  a.  god;  and  assumed 
for  himself  power  and  immortality  deifying'  himself  at 
death  and  ordaining  his  ftrst-born  eon  his  worshiper  and 
the  sole  inheritor  of  hia  fortune.  The  remuneration  de- 
manded of  the  son  for  this  succession  was  the  paternal 
worship  and  the  deification  and  adoration  of  the  dead  fa- 
ther, now  a  saint.  Egoism  was  thus  the  originator  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  of  immortality  and  of  the  sainthood.' 

It  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  this  cult  to  Vie  ariatocratie 
and  exclusive.  It  inculcated  divine  rights  of  masters,  of 
noble  lords  and  afterwards  of  kings.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  paganism  to  have  slaves. 
It  was  so  esclusively  aristocratic  thatonly  a  very  few  could 
possibly  enjoy  its  beatitudes.  The  rest  were  obliged  to  be 
oastaways.  The  castaways  who  were  debarred  thefavorit- 
jam  of  eternal  life  through  the  aristocratic  burial  and  dei- 
fication were  slaves,  doomed  by  an  inheritance  of  expro- 
priation and  of  poverty,  to  slavery.  When  they  became 
numerous,  although  wiotched,  there  now  and  then  devel- 
oped a  man  or  woman  of  genius.  Bereft  of  everj-tliing 
tangible,  they  still  had  minds.  With  minds  they  consid- 
ered and  discussed  their  lowly  condition;  with  strength 
and  ingenuity  some  worked  themselves  out  of  bondage  and 
became  freedmen.  As  freedmeu  they  began  to  organize 
into  protective  associations  and  trade  unions.  Thus  two 
distinct  parties  were  formed. 

Meantime  the  power  of  the  lords  or  property  owners 
increased  but  not  so  rapidly  in  numeric  strength  as  the 
power  of  the  outcast,  and  the  grandeea,  seeing  the  bondmen, 
runaways  and  freedmen  forming  into  conmaunes,  some  as 
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tracleamen,  some  oa  brisiaTids,  all  dissaf.iBfied,  some  veiy 
dangerous,  also  betook  tbemselveB  to  organiztition.  Thus 
there  "Were  two  dietiiict  classes.  Which  of  these  two  clas- 
ses began  curliest  to  oiganisefoi  stir det'ence  we  cannol  ud- 
dertJike  lo  prove  but  veaeon  coBJeciiires  i.hat  it  must  have 
been  the  outcasts.  But  certain  it  is '  tbey  formed  into  power- 
fill  phratries '  or  curies  for  mutual  aBsistainie,  eometimes  un- 
der religious  pretenses,  as  in  the  cnge  of  the  Italian  eoilaffia. 

All  along,  parallel  with  eaoh  other  through  time,  Iheee 
two  systems,  the  grandees  oi  ffentet  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  outcasts  or  ^sinherited  on  the  oiher,  have  eiisted,  ae- 
curin^  themaelves  by  mutual  organization.  We  do  not  see 
in  iiisiory  touch  of  the  working  ciassea.  The  priuuipal  men- 
tion made  of  them  in  in  connection  with  slavery  and  the 
conoomiiant  degradation  of  servitude.  We  know  from 
certain  pnssages  in  history  that  in surrec lions  or  slave  re- 
bellions occurred.  Some  of  them  were  on  a  prodigious 
scale.  Plntarch  menlions  inalaiices  where  the  masters  by 
decree  of  the  phratriea  sometimes  allured  laree  nnmbers  of 
the  slaves  on  plea  of  a  festival  or  hunt  and  when  at  a  cnn- 
venient  spot  lel!  upon  and  mnrdereJ  them  by  hutidri'dH, 
merely  to  gel  rid  of  a  dangerous  element.^  That  the  ser- 
vile elemont  keenly  felt  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  re- 
garded, crops  out  in  the  records  of  the  remote  pust.  We 
propose  lo  give  many  instances. 

The  exclusion  of  slaves,  freedmen  and  afterwards  Christ- 
ians from  the  Elensinian  mysteries  gives  the  student  of  so- 
ciology an  ini)iortant:  hint  to  pages  of  the  unwritten  labor 
qnestion;  showing  the  reasons  why  the  outcasts  resorle.i  to 
co-operation  among  them'^elves,  as  an  only  practical  uourb 
of  appeals  to  any  power  against  oppression  wlien  aggrieved^ 
All  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this  celebrated  and  mvile- 
rious  organization  agree  ttiat  it  was  very  ancient.  As  we 
have  found  irrefutable  evidences  of  numerona  trade  unions 
so  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  century  before  Christ,  we 

■  Pnetel  deCoalugea,  CiU  AJiUqw-.  lib.  IL  pp.  99-80,  LaFamille;  Mann 'a 
AnciBU  and  MrdiaviU  Brimbha.  pp.  i^i-il. 

■Morgan.  Andrnl SaiieUrt.  p.  SB:  "ThP  iiunBia ia  b  brotlierbaod.  utbeMrm 
Importa;  and  snulnnl  inowlhfromlhBorgmilziittoBlptomTi/rj.  It  lean  ur;:nnic 
nnipn  or  aasocEBtlon  at  tiro  or  at'ie  gmia  oftbe  earns  Irlbetor  cenaiD  coiumoa 
olijeetB.  abeae  gaila  were  nsoBlly  such  as  had  been  furmol  bj  ihe  aetriiienla. 
Hon  of  an  ooBlniU  if™*-"     Thtaaothor  aeos  aome  anslocy  belweBn  the  nnr'lunt 

Uie  Icoqnoli.    CddbuIi:  cluiptera  U.  lud  UL 

^PJutBTCb,  LycHTffUf^   aiao LycurgHt  and  Avn/i  oiiHparfL 
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need  not  trace  the  Eliiusinisn  band  bnck  of  that  time.  It 
is  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  this  nrsTftniiaiion  existed 

at  a  miicb  earlier  date  and  ttiat,  althoujfh  the  sooietieB  of  the 
worlcmer]  do  not  aa  liimiaousl;  eome  tu  the  front  on  oo- 
count  of  this  stigma  which  marie  them  secret  and  prevented 
their  recognition,  it  is  no  pniot'  whatever  that  they  did  not 
also  exist.  Tne  ori;anizatioa  known  m  tiie  Elensinians,'  ac- 
cording to  ancient  authors  was  in  full  force  1,500  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Cicero  who  was  an  admirer  of  all  the  pai{an 
forms  that  tended  to  hand  down  the  exclusive  splemior  and 
dignity  of  the  aristocratic  Btoek,  believed  ilie-ie  feasts  to 
have  belonged  to  the  remotest  antiqdty  and  tlint  they 
lasted  the  longest  of  almost  any  institution.'  Like  the  great 
trade-union  movement  they  trausmit  unwritten  records 
through  an  occasional  slab,  hearing  inscriptions." 

The  Eleusinian  crusade  was  a  celebrated  and  excliisirely 
ari-itocratio  relitrious  fentival  iu  honor  of  the  goddess  Dcm- 
eter  or  Cerfs,"  held  at  Elensis,  a  large  town  some  tan  miles 
from  Athens,  in  Attic  Greece.  It  was  a  great  outpouring 
from  Athene,  every  5  years  in  the  month  Boedromion"  last- 
ing nine  days.  The  great  preparations  made  before  the  fes* 
tivfll  began,  the  extraoi'dinarv  solemnity  of  the  aS^eiir,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Athenians  attended  it  in  a  drome  or 
chanting  caravansary,  ^ave  it  the  appearance  ofaonisade. 
It  was  the  origin  of  all  well-known  crnsades.  The  attend- 
ance at  this  crusade  was  a  tri«l  of  one's  eligibility  to  the 
blessings  of  life  eternal.  Biennis  means  a  trysting  ]ilace  ; 
consequently  it  is  probable  that  the  great  games  suggesied 
the  name  of  the  place,  ami  once  eHahlished  upon  a  project- 
ing rock  of  the  sea,  the  city  afterward  grew  around  it  and  in 
course  of  time  held  a  large  population.  There  are  some 
touching  mumentoes  which  may  be  gleaned  from  this  cele- 
brated name.  Whoever  reads  the  bible  in  Greek  finds  fre- 
qaent  mention  of  this  word  in  the  ^igoificatinn  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saviour.     It  is  a  symbolic  word.     Emblems  in 

s  In  liter  cenlnrie*  the  tittle  Mraterlee  cantlnned  Ihnn^b  ttaey  were  notcon- 
flDSd  la  BlenslB. 

»ClcecD.  De  LegOna.  TI.  cap.  SVI.;    I\viiBi/riaii  at  ItmnUi.  S 

■■  .lndgln«  fromtlie  flibof  fnnM  ilicy  begin  in  ihenriecnih  century  before 
<%ri^t.     Llrouuc,  DktilintalTC  UaxeerrS,   Art    L"  tUa-'itlitnt. 

'■  Cerea.  tike  tbe  feiUKlc  Hermes  wa«  Uie  (tbiphilic  deity,  having  power 
over  teprodactlon  Mid  the  e;ipi)lliM(  of  life.    Cf.  tneyo.  Brtt.  »oL  XL  p.  Ola. 

<iBirti^Ki,i>,  theepace  oTtlmertoin  ''eiiiciuDer  ISib.  la  Uctobcr  IBttLj 

ehiKdtlieiijwltb  cries     It  li  sworf  ot  great  anllqoity     PIotsrLh.    ThncuM, 
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tiiose  4ays  were  cornraoD ;  and  much  that  is 

that  mav  vK  be  expluineii — anexplained  throut^h  igaoranoe 

or  neglect — i:oiiies  ou',  by  a  proper  iaterprelation  of  ero- 

blems. 

But  the  B^easiDinii  rnysterie';  were  too  absurdly  exclnsivfl 
to  stand  the  erosians  of  what  i^  known  na  progress.  In  per- 
fect agreement  witn  what  we  hnve  H^iiil  re^rding  the  ex- 
clnsive  character  of  their  worship,  centering  it  upon  the 
efToislic  hoiwebold  name,  forcing  &  pufl'ed  arietocraoy  by 
dim  of  glorifying  a  human  creature  and  catti'ig  off  that 
glory  from  the  m:my,  especiaily  those  who  toil,  it  had  made 
itself  odious  and  intolerable  long  before  the  advent  of  Christ. 
Yet  ihe  antiquity  and  greatness  of  the  trysting  scenes  at 
EleusiB  had  become  renowned  in  every  well-known  part  of 
the  world.  AI1  over  Palestine,  long  aflerwards  the  cradle 
of  another  but  infinitely  more  demouratie  plan  of  worship, 
this  curiouK  practice  wsa  well-known.  In  Italy  and  Africa 
its  fame  had  aone  forth. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Eleiisinian  mysteries  merely 
to  recount  a  paliry  hi-itorico-ecelesiaBtlcal  fact.  We  are 
making  a  point  in  snciologic  research.  We  therefore  ask 
our  readers  indolgenoe  in  com|iaring  the  social  life  of  home- 
spun workpeople  through  a  metaphor  a«  opposite  as  the 
Eleugiuian  emblem<>.  Yet  it  is  no  metaphor.  It  bears  with 
it  a  hone  of  contention  which  raged  tor  centuries,  split  and 
divided,  founded  heresies,  sophistriei',  pbilosophioB,  provoked 
labo^  onions,  involved  work-people  in  commanism,  drew  out 
diecn^sion  ind  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  religion  of  Jesns 
ill  after  years.  We  now  proceed  to  explain  how  this  was 
done.  In  ani'ient  mytliologj'  Proserpine,  or  as  some  writeit, 
Perseplioni'.wiisthe  beautiful  daughter  of  Ceres  the  Demeter, 
and  of  Jupiter.  Pluto  ihu  god  of  the  infernal  regions  fell 
III  Inve  With  Proserpine  and  while  she  was  in  the  act  of 
gatiit-ric^  dowers  in  avaie  ol'Enna  in  Sicily,  stole  her  from 
her  mother,  carrying  her  otf  to  his  nether-world  home." 
The  niotber  though  an  immoi-tal  and  living  on  the  heights 
of  En!)a  the  Sicilian  Olympus,  was  so  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
her  cliild  that  she  came  down  from  heaven,  betook  to  her- 
self i  he  garb  of  raurtals,  becami?  an  old  woman,  assumed 
the  dulies  of  a  nurse  and  wandered  through  the  country. 


iilh/ra,  chap   vllL,ci 


i  and  the  f^eit  acrvHc  wii 
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plying  her  prfifession  for  a  aiibsislance  from  place  to  place. 
She  went  t'l  EleuBia  and  tliere  got  cmtiloyment.  It  was  a 
job  of  nurBiiiir  a  child  of  the  king  of  the  place.  The  child's 
nflme  n:i&  Dcmophon  and  nnder  the  celestial  soliuitade  of 
this  goddi'ss  in  disgnise,  Melanira,  the  mother,  bchiild  with 
astoniahnifnt  and  curiosity  the  marvelous  thrift  of  her  boy. 
Ceree  breathed  upon  him  the  breath  of  life,  dressed  him 
vitb  ambrosial  omiment.  and  at  night  used  to  parge  the 
dross  of  mortality  ft'oin  him  by  immLTwing  liim  in  a  bath  of 
myBterioiiB  fire,  with  an  objeet  of  making  him  also  immor- 
tal. Bnt  one  night  the  foiid  and  eurioua  motber  peeped 
throagh  ibe  veil  scrcenin";  the  imiu'irtalizing  process  of 
trans-Bubstantiution  and  si'eing  the  boy  pendent  in  a  halo  of 
fiame  screamed  with  affright,  causing  the  h:iggard  old  nurse 
to  let  the  yoangsier  drop  deep  into  the  consuming  pit 
where  he  instantly  perished.  The  hag  then,  to  save  herself, 
threw  off  her  disguise  became  rehabilitated  and  forced  the 
peopleof  Eleuae8tobnildheratfm|)ietodwellin  while  atiU 
continning  her  search  for  the  lost  Proserpine.  Now  the 
professional  bnsinesB  of  Jupiter  was  to  watch  the  interests 
of  mortal  men.  But  Ceres  unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  her 
stolen  child  and  remembering  the  details  of  her  husband's 
escape  when  a  babe  from  the  ferocious  Saturn,  struck  ibe 
earth  with  her  wand  of  famine.  She  rebelled  energetically 
Against  the  shape  of  things,  and  at  last  Jnpiter  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  innocent  denizens  of  the  earth  as  a  profi-s- 
aional  dnty.  Thisled  to  the  discovery  of  Proserpine.  From 
her  temple  at  Eleusis,  Demeter  who  ivas  the  protectreaa  of 
the  products  ot'labor  made  things  uncomfortable  tor  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  her  husband's  care.  They  were  stricken 
with  malaria.  Contagion  spread.  The  ground  ceased  to 
produce  and  the  hon'ors  of  famine  engolfed  them.  Men 
prayed,  sacrificed,  and  besought  their  patron  gods,  eich 
gene  for  itself,  and  urged  tiie  further  combination  of  genlile 
tribes  into  phratries  to  no  cifcct  until  great  Jove  at  last  got 
Mercury  to  visit  Erebus  who  went  down  into  the  pugau  in- 
ferno where  Pluto  was  ernoying  the  charms  of  the  beauliltil 
stolen  prize.  Thus  the  sly  god  got  found  out.  This  pHgan 
inferno  was  Hades  where  Pluio  was  king.  He,  like  Satan 
was  cunning.  He  knew  that,  by  tem|)[ing  her,  as  the  devil 
a  time  before  had  tempted  Eve,  be  could  induce  her  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit;— this  time  a  immegranile  seed.     Un- 
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varily  i-be  was  lureii  into  the  tcinpialion  which  cost  her  a 
fourth  part  of  each  year,  for  the  rest  uf  her  imirKU'LaJ  eiiB- 
tence,  in  the  infernal  ahode  with  Phito.  The  other  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  however,  she  was  permitted  to  pasa 
np'iD  earth. 

Such  is  the  rediciiloQH  story  which  among  the  aDcitnts, 
was  beheved  at  the  point  of  the  poniard  or  under  penalty 
of  the  hetnlock  for  at  lenat  two  thousani!  yesr-i.  To  eavil 
with  its  anaiTi!  san.  tity  wiisa  heresy  coating  the  blaspliem- 
irt  his  life  iind  every  hope  of  imnnrtality. 

Some  jislliinion  of  the  absurdity  of  this  Bub-teirest rial 
abode  ia  furnished  hy  the  qnaliliciition  that  in  ancient  beiiel 
the  world  was  flat,  not  round ;  and  between  the  two 
flat  surlaueB  tbure  flowed  a  river  with  whose  murky  watera 
Erelius  had  something  to  do.  On  the  i^ther  side,  once 
there,  the  journeying  immnrtals  were  uslieied  into  view  ol 
tlie  indeHCiibahle  beatitudes  of  iho  elyxium.  Tliis  gorgeous 
terra  incognita  was  not  to  be  rt^ncbed  without  parking  the 
terrible  eyuocephaloue  or  cnany-hiaded  watchdog  named 
Cerberus.  But  hi-aven  w!Ih  on  the  other  side.  Fiissa^e- 
from  this  to  that  was  the  agony. 

Now  CiTes,  the  wife  of  the  mighty  Jupiter  and  mother 
of  the  lovely  Proser|niie,  was  the  goddat^s  of  the  harvc-ts. 
She  represented  the  ei?renls.  She  ri'di'  on  ajagatnatha  drawa 
by  dragons.  Her  brow  was  coronated  «ilh  wreaths  of 
wheal.  This  rape  of  Proserjjine  by  Pluto  on  the  ragged 
edge,  between  our  world  of  mortals  imd  beiivcn  became  em- 
blcmalic  of  the  agonies  i.f  winter  ; — from  autumn  wh>.'n  iha 
the  wheat  waa  sown,  then  the  cold  byemal  gloom  of  gesta- 
tion in  the  diuk  borderlands,  tlie  irvBiing  place,  the  hyper- 
boreim  domain  of  hades;  thent-e  over  the  half  congelated 
Styx  wna  f'orried  the  elastic  iniHginiition  by  the  money  get- 
ting Charon,  and  behold,  the  verniil  ropiures  of  heaven 
and  its  elysian  fielda  appear,  full  of  springing  verdure,  the 
land  of  exquisite  delight! 

8uoh  was  the  Mythic  origio  of  the  Elensiuian  Mysteries. 
They  were  weird  form!<  of  im.igiuation,  iis^imiiating  things 
Teal  with  tbings  unreal  and  working  them  up  into  maxims, 
emblems  and  creeds,  until  they  as-iumed  a  jiTieslhood  and 
beujime  au  orgimization  of  men  and  women  knit  by  the  tie 
of  secrecy  which  nothing  but  the  long  tliiL't  nation  a  of  pro- 
gress could  unbind. 
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What  the  acluiil  perfbrmnace  was  atthe  jDenefraZi'a  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysterieB  nobody  knows.  We  know  that  thoj 
were,  in  their  prime,  ayniholicof  iheprocreativeemirfry  of 
natore.  Bntthoy  were  attended  with  certain  extrsorclitiiiry 
rites.  What  were  tliese  riles  ?  Tbey  were  also  conducive 
to  the  science  of  eternal  bliss. 

Who  eeonreil  that,  bliss?  In  anKwerinf;  these  two  qiies- 
tiona  we  must  return  to  the  kernel  of  our  theme — the  labor 
element.  To  the  first  one  of  tliem,  the  answer  is  va.:j;ue. 
This  we  know,  that  the  rites  consiaied  of  dramatic  rejjre- 
flentations  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  daughter  of  Ceres, 
goddess  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  the  fields,  and  labor, 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  cereals  and  other 
alimentation  of  man.  This  rape  was  performed  by  Pluto  j 
and  in  its  emblematic  my  slifiiems  conveys  the  idea  not  only 
of  procreation  bnt  also  of  immortality  of  the  human  sou!," 
Whether  more  may  still  be  contributed  by  science  to  these 
strange  and  intensely  interestinff  riles  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Aa 
late  as  1868  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Elensinian  mysteries  has  been  contributed  in  the  discovery 
by  Tlastos,  at  a  village  named  Hagi-Constantioa,  of  a  mar- 
ble slab  containing  an  inscription  including  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  society. 

The  first  day  of  the  nine  was  celebrated  perhaps  partly 
in  Athens  or  before  the  arrival  at  Eleusis.  On  the  m.irch 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis  the  jealous  outcasts  who  weie  ex- 
cluded from  the  raptures  of  the  scene,  always  raneed  ihera- 
BdvHB  in  hostile  array  and  belabored  the  man^hers  with 
Btones  and  clubs,  until  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the 
temple  of  Megaron." 

The  second  day  was  called  alade  mvatae.  It  was  the 
16th  of  Boedromion.  It  was  the  day  of  the  baptism,  bting 
a  march  in  phalanx  to  the  sea.  The  procession  here  received 
their  baptism  and  puritiealion.  The  third  was  the  day  of 
tiie  feasting.     On  thefourth  day  the  pop])ey  seeds  were  ad- 

MDwstoB,  Bisai  tar  lamysOra  d"  R/nuii.  Srfl,  edition,  P»rlii,  1816; 
sMr*l  9i/mM0cvntL  Xithufngif  der  alt/:n  Vi'/Jkrr;  Prelier,  Ihrmfler  "'--'  " — - 
Hamburg,    IB37. 

11  For  ■  duciiptlDn  of  tho  Utmpls  of  Megaron  »t  Kltasis,  seaOuhl  and  Ko- 

orypt  wliere  the  myiiteries  were  perforciifd  by  the  ii^ara-rvyiti  ul'^ci  thfl  itiltia- 
tvil.)',  wc  leoirB  IbM  *t  ibe  inlilailDna  tbc;  sucilllCBd' B  box.    AilBtopbuifw,  ftu^ 
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ministered.  This  rite  represented  the  stupefying  inflnenoe 
of  the  narcissus  ander  wiiicli  the  maiden  Persephone  was 
stolen  away.  Orpheus  was  the  hierophant  or  priest  whose 
datj  it  was  to  initiate  eligible  candidates  into  the  mysteries. 
He  was  asnisted  by  Erechtheis  daughter  of  Erechtbeus  the 
Bmasher.  It  is  qiiiie  likely  that  this  initiating  ot^remotiy  was 
some  kind  of  violent  struggle.  It  must  have  been  attended 
by  oaths  of  fidelity  under  punishment  of  denth  to  any  one 
who  divnlged  the  secret  The  initiation  took  place  in  the 
night  or  in  the  dark  crypt  of  the  temple,  as  ihe  dadouehos  oi 
torch-bearer  was  in  attendance  and  bis  torch -process  ion  rep- 
resented the  btarch  for  tlie  lost  daughter  of  Ceres.  This 
dadouckoa  was  a  priest  holding,  as  Xenophon  tellH  us,  the 
office  hereditarily  for  life  ;  and  at  his  decease  it  fell  to  an- 
other of  the  same  family,  the  CaUidae.  There  was  also  a 
great  sacrifiuial  rite  perfojmed,  who  or  wliat  the  victim,  is 
not  very  clear ;  but  the  herald  of  the  saciifice,  the  hiero- 
ceryx  was  always  there."  The  ne*  initiates  were  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  fieah.  Even  the  hierophmtt  or  initiating 
priest  wa<i  required  to  live  on  low  diet  that  passion  tnighi, 
be  restrained  during  the  ordeai."  He  drank  a  decoction  of 
hemlock  which  had  the  effect  to  benumb  the  sensibilities,  a 
thing  exi-eedingly  appropriate  at  the  moment  of  this  ex- 
tatiu  enjovment,  where,  if  .we  are  to  believe  Maury,  a  critic 
well  credited  and  much  quoted  on  this  subject,  al!  around, 
the  voluptuous  nobles  of  both  sexes  take  their  turns.  The 
onsorupulns  dietiovmaire  inniversel,"  quoting  from  the  above 
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aedanoewlth  hi' pivsfsoe.  There  oert.ilDlyrauld  have  been  Duliwutloiu 
'dement  in  thla  ceremony,  loriettinEUiile  th"  dieaoniroTI  ordaoolng  naked 
wtththo  tbermoDiuierBt  z?ro,  wo  retid  thnithe  d&nuere  were  bll  nil  folded. 
■Dd  Ihat  ilecorani  WUB  atrtetly  eDforced.  In  Nicaraeuu,  uialie  apilnblad 
wlUi  blood  drHwnfrnm  the  genitals  wai  rHE>>id«a«.-  »«id  food. ''  Addi- 
tionally to  tbls  fact,  Bancroft  aayi,  (HI,  p.  SOe.  guotini;  Palaelo,  CarUx,  p.  84} 
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author  has  no  iiesilatioti  in  hiiiliri;;  ilinl.  i!io  irn-at  necret 
wbich,  in  this  case  was  a  vei*it;tble  sniirOim  giinrtimtiu,  was 
nothing  leas  than  a  wild  scrambling  ami  voluptiions  ero- 
tomauia,  auch  an  might  happen  alter  a  feiisi  of  wine. 
Within  these  penetralia  are  thus  said  to  have  happened  an 
ejtuberance  of  volnptuouBuess,  a  Bti'Uggleto  feign  escape,  an 
agony  and  a  filorj  of  fullest  etfhlgence  embJeuiaticaliy  rep- 
rceenting  eacla,  in  tui'n,  the  process  of  nature  fmm  the  time 
seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  through  the  gloom  and  straggle  of 
winter  to  the  genial  spring  whtn  the  new  cerciils  bur^'t  irom- 
their  first  venlure,  to  their  harvest  for  the  nourishment  of 
man.  At  any  rate  it  is  ascertained  sb  certain  thai  there 
were  the  course  errante,  the  tholamoi  or  paslos,  the  veil  of 
the  epoptai^  and  all  solemnly  conducted  under  the  eye  of 
the  hierophant  and  Srechtheis,  the  priest  and  priealeHs  of 
the  mysteries,  Maurv"  deiilares  that  an  entrance  into  the 
fourth  degree  of  ihe  Eleusinian  mysteries  not  only  seunied 
to  the  initiate  a  positive  guaranty  against  the  drended  sup- 
pKoiMm  of  Tartarus,  or  the  lower  hell,  but  it  insured  his 
felicity  iu  this  life  also." 

This  sketch  of  the  great  EleiiKinian  games  may  appear  to 
the  reader  an  aberration  from  onr  theme,  the  history  of  the 
laborers  of  ancient  times.  Not  so;  for  it  prepares  the  way 
to  the  student  of  history  from  a  sociologic  point  of  view,  to 
become  acqaainted  with  the  grievances  the  poor  were  foreed 
to  Bubmit  to.  To  be  born  a  degraded  wretch,  a  mere  in- 
Btmroent,  usable  by  a  master  owning  one  as  a  thing  and 
handling  that  thing,  its  labor,  its  destiny  as  an  earthy  tool, 
is  to  a  being  possessed  of  sensibility  and  reason,  a  grievance. 
It  is  slavery.  When  this  slave  grows  into  the  reasoning 
being  he  inwardly  rebels  against  the  men  and  the  institn- 
Uon  by  which  he  is  held  in  bondnge.  He  is  wise  enon^b 
to  foresee  ihnt  hia  only  eliances  of  wriggling  outofbond- 
Bge  and  of  Sicuring  riddance  from  its  grievances  is  by  some 
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inaiitatlon  of  his  own  :  fioiiio  court,  of  appeal.  Pnlitu-al  in' 
-Btitationa  have  never  given  the  worMngmnn  a  court  of'ap- 
pt-als.  The  wnrkingtiiaa  has  never  yet  liad  a  hoarinjr  ; " 
and  his  reason  and  experience  bolb  point  to  the  terrible  fact 
that  no  heiiiinp;  in  pnssihle  except  before  hifi  own  court  of 
appeals.  Tliu  trade  union  is,  per  ee,  a  true  court  of  appeals. 
We  have  seen  tbal  the  isolated  geJii  or  family  of  nobles, 
when  tbreatened  by  the  dangers  of  a  Krowiiig  popiilntinn, 
by  pirjites,  by  slave  insurrections  and  fends,  orffaiiized  tbcm- 
-Belves  into p/tratriea,  curia*,  kinizd^ims,  empires  and  lhus 
found  means  of  siibmitline  t.heii'  (jrievanci's  to  courts  of  jna- 
tice  for  Hettlemeiit.  W^e  have  alan  means  of  knowinir  that 
the  laboring  element  had,  on  tlie  other  hand,  comniencedthe 
Drganhation  of  their  forces.  Of  the  former  thei'e  ia  anffi- 
■oient  proof;  of  the  latter,  as  stndents  in  ihe  plienomena  of 
ancient  social  life,  we  glean  hc-re  and  there  fresh  proof  frnm 
inscriptions  on  tablets  of  stone  which  have  suivired  the 
heedless  ages,  enabling  ns  to  search  anew  ihe  httlicrto 
Taguely  deciphered  meatiinga  of  expres'^ions  of  the  ancient 
Dhroniclcrs,  finding  here  and  there  trophies  of  in'Siiniable 
worth ;  all  fjoingtoshow  that  the  ancient  laborers,  id tl)ou:rh 
hated  and  hnnted  everywhere  and  very  early,  also  J'onnpd 
unions  and  otlier  courts  of  appeal  against  grievaiices.  We 
find  eridcnce  too,  that  ihi-BB  organizations  commenced  very 
early — perhaps  C'levnl  with  the  political  organiaaliou  of  the 
nobles,  or  even  before. 

But  the  labor  movement  of  this  nineteenth  century  sur- 
rounded by  an  infinitely  more  luminous  moral  atmosphere, 
ia  htlle  likely  to  undarstand  what  oould  |iossiliIy  hiive  been 
the  grievance  of  the  ancient  workiirg  pi'oplu  agiiiust  the 
Blenainiau  games.  What  objei'tionp,  men  will  gay,  could 
workhig  people,  ignorant  as  they  were  in  those  liraesi,  have 
had  to  anjr  means  of  salvation,  soul  and  body,  fmm  snff.  r- 
injt-"  This  brings  the  matter  pertinenilv  belorp  us  !  The 
Elensinian  mysteries  were  simply  a  religions  rite,  fonudcd 
amid  the  ignormic  of  an  imcient  pcr'od  of  our  fi  >refui  hers' 
eziHt«nce.     For  that  era  it  was  enlightened.     Whni  then, 
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conld  ihe  lowly  who  perfonned  the  world's  drudgery,  have 
eScouraged,  in  opjiosition  to  it? 

Those  who  thas  ioterrogate,  do  so  in  the  absence  of  an 
andcrstnndinK  of  the  question.  The  laboring'  i:lai>He!<,  though 
socially  degraded,  had  aeositive  feelings.  They,  like  ihuir 
liiaatei's,  were  believers  in  the  coramon  religion  and  its 
forms.  They  cannot  be  bkired  for  that.  Bat  while  they 
saw  their  masters  favored  with  what  they  thought  to  be 
glories  of  ri'ligion,  they  found  thcmBtlves  uHerly  excluded. 
No  one  at  Athens  who  w.is  a  slave,  or  his  descendanl  could 
secure  admittance.  In  f^r  later  times  even  christians  who 
were  the  descendants  of  slaves  and  consequently  mostly  of 
the  laboring  element,  wtre  denied  iidmittanue.  The  gates, 
from  the  n-motasf  erit  were  arbitrarily  closed  against  the 
ftorkera  who  labored  to  produce  the  means  of  suhsistence 
for  the  rich.  The  gorgeous  telestena,  Hnd  ijilaslera  of  the 
great  temple  of  Megaron,  ware,  by  the  ontoasls,  only  to  be 
gazL-d  upon  and  marveled  at  from  a  distance.  The  Calliades 
who  inherited  the  jmesthnnd  weic  -II  of  noble  blood.  The 
common  rabble  might  get,  into  ihu  iiaravan  and  through  the 
iltiKt  and  din  march  unobserved  from  Athens  to  Eleusie. 
They  might,  as  in  the  proee-fsion  of  onr  modem  carap- 
moi-iing,  become  insjiired  with  the  occasion  and  imbued 
with  the  freazy  of  fahh,  or  even  dare  to  picture  themsi-lvea 
worthy  to  partiiipnte.  But  the  order  of  such  a  man's  rank 
was  soon  manifeatsd  by  the  missiles,  hisses,  leers  and  attacks 
against  the  throng,  himself  included,  by  his  own  people  who 
gutliered  on  the  wayside  and  threw  derision  and  vented 
spite  in  turbulence  and  often  force  against  all  the  crusaders 
alike.  On  bis  arrival  his  case  became  hopeless,  for  a  rigid 
exauiin.ilion  by  officers  of  the  law  soon  detected  his  meaner 
rank  and  caused  his  expulsion.  None  but  the  darlings  of 
the  tiiraily  constituted  genten  were  deemed  fit  for  admission 
to  ihe  holy  altar. 

We  mean  by  this  that  the  working  man  was  too  low  in 
the  estimation  of  the  devotees  of  tlie  Pagan  temple  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  i  m  mortal  so  nl."     Now  let  the  questioner 


tUi,  tbe  iniirtBl  Hds,  to  the  otber  whkh  na«  heiven,  Elysmv,,  perUhed.  Flute 
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cx>r\fCv\&c  that  these  ontcaaia  were  humiin  beiuga  of  the  same 
natnral  stock,  against  whom  natural  laws  of  heredity  had 
made  do  discriiiunation;  that  they  were  as  bright,  as  c'ear, 
as  conscious,  aa  well  developed  and  intelligent  aa  their  maa- 
ters,  were  often  their  niastera'  children ;  that  they  some- 
times rose  supremely  to  eminencu  despite  the  pitiless  con- 
tenipt  and  mountain-like  obstacles  they  had  to  contend  with 
— let  the  objecter  observe  these  things  in  a  practical  way 
and  he  will  be  furnished  a  true  key  to  one  caut^e  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  counter  organizaiinn  of  laborers  of  ancient 
times,  for  securing  a  court  that  might  hear  their  appeals. 
The  world  at  thai  period  wan  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
pious  and  the  impious,"  which  means  the  nobles,  bom  of  the 
gods  and  entitled  to  go  back  to  the  gods,  and  the  earih- 
boms,  doomed  to  delve  for  their  masters  and  at  death  go 
back  to  the  earth  Butallhough  this  was  recognized  as  an 
old  belief  coming  from  the  institution  of  slavery  in  which 
the  moBi  liberal  of  mi-n  could  only  acknowledge  them  to 
be  more  than  half  furnished  with  an  immortal  principle," 
yet  the  intelligence  of  the  outcasts  rebelled  against  it. 
Would  not  men  under  such  circumstances  naturally  consider 
this  a  great  grievance?  In  our  own  times,  when  all  men 
are  admitted  to  be  born  equai — timea  compared  with  those 
old  days  bein^  as  the  dazzle  of  noonday  to  the  obatiurity  of 
morning  twilight — in  our  own  free  civilization  the  working 
people  combine  upon  economic  issues,  their  equality  uf 
riglit  to  heaven  unquestioned;  hut  those  people  imaghied 
themselves  anffering  a  humiliating  ginevance  when  the 
haughty  disclainjer  wa«  flung  into  their  face  that  they 
were  too  mean  to  expect  either  a  present  or  a  future.  If 
then,  they  gnashed  with  anguish,  or  even  vengeance  or  se- 
cretly took  ineasures  to  get  even  with  this  oppression,  it 
was  but  an  effort  to  express  a  grievance. 

We  make  these  statements  to  show  why  in  ancient  times 
the  labor  movement  took  different  phases  from  these  we  i^te 
on  every  hand  about  us.  We  do  this  because  we  are  about 
to  bring  forward  proof  that  there  existed  an  opposition  to 
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the  whole  philosophy  basecl  on  the  slave  code  and  to  the 
religion  that  denied  the  equality  of  man.  The  first  thing 
is  to  produQi!  proof  that  the  working  people  resented  their 
ejccluBion  from  the  Eleusinian  myBteried, 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  toindulge  in  a  little  circam- 
locatioD,  as  the  evidence  is  very  vague  and  indirect.  It  is 
in  (act,  new  ground.  However  mnch  there  may  lie  con- 
cealed in  support  of  this  important  fact,  which  we  propose 
to  establish,  it  must  be  conlessed  that  euch  evidence  lies  in 
molderint;  in  appreciation  and  neglect.  Did  the  biboring 
or  outcast  element  of  that  ancient  era  resent  and  combine 
against  the  system  that  ignored  them  soul  and  body  ? 

"We  have  proof  that  they  did ;  but  in  adducing  this  prooi 
hold  claim  to  the  right  to  draw  inferences  from  the  exist- 
ence and  career  of  as  many  different  forme  of  labor  and 
sdcialistic  oi'ganizati'ins  as  we  can  hunt  out  from  the  gloom 
of  tyranny  and  oblivion.  With  this  range  of  the  whole 
field  assumed  to  be  conceded,  we  shall  produce  before  the 
critic  what  we  can  find  of  all  sorts  of  organizations  hearing 
upon  the  point,  and  where  the  link  of  evidence  becomes 
broken  in  the  chain  of  chronology,  shall  feel  perfectly  ex- 
onerated for  drawing  upon  the  plausibly  imaginative  in 
order  to  restore  that  link.  The  tact  that,  as  an  nnthropo* 
logist  we  are  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  ethics  from 
a  standpoint  of  sociology,  entitles  ns  to  a  right  to  scientifi- 
cally use  all  the  strategy  of  comparative  testimony.  By 
these  remarks  is  meant  the  trade  imion,the  i:o-operative  so- 
ciety, the  burial  society,  the  society  for  social  amusement 
among  the  lowly,  the  agrarian  foment,  the  social  wars, 
even  to  some  extent  the  sophist  and  Pythagorean  Bodal- 
iam,  the  ascetic  Eaaenianism  and  finally  the  grand  culmi- 
nation of  all,  Chiiatianity.  All  these  slrictly  belong  to 
the  troe  social  history  of  the  ancient  lowly ;  for  all  uieir 
membership  was  originally  of  freedmen  and  slave  origin. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  properly  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  a  moment  at  th<;  social  hiatoiy  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula.  As  early  mi  1055  B.  C,  therehadbeen  a  hor- 
rible murder  or  massacre  of  the  Helots  or  slaves  and  their 
descendants  at  Sparta.  It  was  in  the  mythical  agee ;  but 
great  events  even  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  have  a 
certain  faculty  of  tranemittiag  theii-  history  through  tradi- 
tion.   It  has  come  down  to  us  through  poetry  and  Bong, 
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through  hinta  of  ancient  hieton-,  through  honest  Plutarch, 
and  we  are  asaured  as  to  the  assassinations  vhioh  were 
from  time  to  time  perpetrated  upon  the  def enseleas  work- 
ing people  of  that  time.  We  also  laaow  tliat  these  poor  orea- 
turcB  who  were  to  the  body  politic  of  those  people  what  the 
bones  are  to  the  body,  had  nDiona  for  self  protection. 
Still  further  it  is  known  that  they  enjoyed  the  right  to 
organize.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  slaves  them- 
selves actuaUj'  possessed  protective  eocieties"  and  consid- 
ering the  free  and  intelligent  classes  whence  they  were 
derived  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  possessed 
them.  EspeciBlly  is  this  possible  among  the  helots  or 
slaves  of  liicedsemon.  They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  slaves 
by  inheritance,  often  their  wealthy  masters'  own  children. 
They  were  pmonere  of  war,  forcibly  reduced  to  that 
vrretched  condition  by  being  beaten  in  the  war  with 
H^os  \  and  later  in  the  great  Messenian  war,  when  Sparta 
became  the  victor  in  that  conflict,  those  brave,  proud,  in- 
gonius  Greeks  along  with  all  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
olaases,  were   humihated,  snbjugated,    degraded   to   the 
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■SBme  Bcrrile  condition.  But  although  the  body  waa 
howed  down  to  servitwde,  the  mind  remained  to  play  it« 
Atnoies,  to  plot  and  plan,  to  cont^oot  in  secret;  and  lan- 
guage was  also  theirs — a  farile  tongue — rich  in  versatihty 
of  idioni ;  full  of  thrilling  nuance  and  touching  charm. 
The  powerful  physique  was  there,  the  love  of  adventure, 
tlie  Greek  cravings  for  a  better  lot,  with  fortitude,  dash 
and  intrejjidity  which  form  the  gallant  characteristics  of 
that  grand  people— all  these  the  workingmen  of  high  an- 
tiquity possesai/d.  More  than  this,  they  had  intelligence 
flnough  to  know  that  the  crueltiea  they  suffered  were  un- 
just. If  then,  we  hear  through  the  scintillations  of  the 
fragments  that  there  were  uprisings,  social  turmoils  and 
wars,  we  know  them  to  have  been  the  natural  outcome  of 
€uch  a  state  of  things,  and  nothing  to  be  wondered  at. 

N  ow  we  have  promised  to  adduce  proof  that  there  were 
unions  of  Greeks  who  resisted  the  pubHc  insult  of  the 
gi'eat  Eleusinian  mysteries  which  denied  to  the  slaves  and 
'  their  descendants,  the  freedraen,  all  hope  of  happinesa 
here  and  hereafter."  We  simply  desire,  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  vagaries,  to  consider,  in  our  inquiry,  the  whole  of 
Greece  at  a  time. 

Scanning  the  social  condition  of  the  slaves  from  evidence, 
we  find  plenty  of  assurance  that  they  belongeJ  to  Ae 
state.  The  state  leased  them  out.  The  atate,  from  the 
primitiTe  family,  was  organized  for  purposes  of  defense," 
The  family  first  possessed  the  slave.  Slaves  became  mora 
numerous  than  families.  They  did  all  the  labor  and  were 
allowed  no  privileges.  So  they  rebelled.  Some  ran  away, 
hid  in  fastnesses,  became  dangerous  brigands.  Thtr  be- 
came organized-  Then  the  rich  families  organized  them- 
Belves  into  fratriea  and  other  forms.  As  the  slaves  had 
belonged  to  the  families,  bo  now  they  belonged  to  the  fra- 
tries,  This  means  that  as  the  slaves  were  before  private 
jproperty,  so  now  they,  or  some  of  them,  became  publie 
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property,  This  was  a  political  aequeni'e  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  families  into  fratries  and  the  consolidation 
of  tlie  fratries  into  the  state.  Of  coiirse  thp  rich  fiimily 
still  kept  aa  many  servants  as  it  needed;  hut  Large  num- 
bers remained  with  the  public  domain.  These  btate  slavcB 
formed  into  organizations,"  From  the  uariicst  mj^hical 
acoounts  down  to  5S  yeore  before  Christ  we  nnd  evideiipea 
abundantly  proving  that  the  law  gave  work-people  the 
especial  right  to  organize  not  only  in  Rome  but  also  in 
Greece,  Tl>e  celebrated  Lawo5  the  Twolve  Tables  which 
specified  the  manner  of  organization  of  worJtingmen,  ia 
declared  by  the  commentators  to  be  a  ti-anslation  from  the 
Greek  laws  of  Solon." 

The  Twelve  Tables  clearly  set  down  the  arrangement, 
ordaining  that  the  trade  unions  should  remain  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  atat-e.  The  unions  fcUowcd  the  law, 
and  Gains  wrote  the  law  thus  flied,  bo  plainly  tbnt  Justi- 
nian incorporated  it  into  the  digest.  A,  fragment  of  the 
law  of  holon"  shows  plainly  that  trades  unions  were  com- 
mon and  tolerated  by  that  lawgiver,  A  strong  cumulative 
evidence  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  state  were  enor- 
mously organized  into  protective  association,  >b  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  succeeded  in  their  insurrections  against 
the  masters.  An  important  example  of  these  slave  iu- 
fiurrections  is  given  of  the  miners,"  In  Attica  they  once 
rebelled,  and  marched  upon  the  town  near  the  silver 
mines,  occupying  the  castle  of  Sunion.  These  people 
were  called  "  theles"  or  "demoes." 

In  Athens  the  fact  of  their  manumission  did  not  make 
them  anything  above  mere  earth-boms.  They  could  de- 
velop genius,  become  teachers,  philosophers,  poets  and 
business  men.  Sometimes  they  rose  to  positions  of  wealth, 
even  themselves  becoming  master-builders,  and  some  of 
them  were  the  greatest  sculptors  and  painters  the  world 
ever  produced ;  bii  t  the  taint  of  servility  was  bom  in  their 
blood,  Phidias  the  most  celebrated  sculptor,  ancient 
or  modern,    was    a  descendant  of  the  slaves.      He  waa 
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anally  a  freedman.  He  built  the  propylae  of  the  Parthe- 
non, and  with  his  skillful  hand  maide  the  beautiful  and  co- 
lossal atatuea  of  Athena  and  the  wonderful  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Parrhaaiua,  one  of  the 
finest  painters,  who  transmitted  to  the  Italian  schools  the 
art  of  delineations,  was,  in  all  probabihty  a  freedman. 
JJemosthenea  in  hia  terrible  vehemence  pronounced 
Xsehinea  a  son  of  a  freedman.  That  alone  probably  had 
a  strong  tendency  toward  deciding  the  great  case  against 
^IsoliineB,  whose  mighty  genius,  though  the  outcome  of 
lowly  parentage,  well  nigh  brought  to  the  scaffold  the 
greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modem  days.  In  these 
hri^t  years  of  our  nineteenth  century,  such  sourrile  slurs 
as  Demosthenes  hurled  against  bis  enemy,  which  were 
used  to  incite  contempt,  would  be  thought  an  insult  upon 
the  act  of  labor.  Innumerable  were  the  marvels  of  genius 
among  the  Greeks,  and  as  innumeiable  the  deprecatory 
innuendos,  tho  cowardly  jealoueiea,  the  surreptitious  re- 
venges that  were  seated  and  sealed  in  the  aci:ident  of 
birth.  Much  of  the  greater  and  lesser  broils  may  be  at- 
tributed to  it. 

Our  object  in  this  divergence  is  to  give,  from  a  reading  of 
the  papt,  in  the  spirit  of  sociological  rcHearoh,  the  fact  that 
the  lowly  of  the  Greek  population  were  organized  to  a  large 
extent,  against  this  scathing  grievance,  the  taint  of  labor. 

Th'tt  the  slaves  belonged  in  gi'eat  numbers  to  the  state 
is  seen  by  any  one  who  consults  the  law  of  Lycurgus." 
It  must  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  the  great  law 
■of  Lycurgus  was  intended  only  for  the  development  and 
enjoyment  of  the  two  I'avored  classes  of  Lacediumonian 
society — the  Spartans  and  Perimci.  He  belonged  to  the 
EuTf^eneid  Une  of  Spartan  kings.  An  aristocrat  by 
birth  and  according  to  Herodotus,  living  about  a  thous- 
and years  before  our  era,  he  would  not  permit  the  third 
<-laBB  or  working  people  even  to  taste  of  the  advantages 
of  hia  system — otherwise  almost  a  perfect  sociahsm  if  we 
except  its  heathenish  immodesty  and  blood-thirst.  He 
land  he  divided  into  9,000  lots  for  the  Spartans  who  were 
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fewest  in  BumbcrB,  30,000  lola  for  the  Perireei  or  Laconi- 
ans  ■who  were  more  numeroufl  in  proportion-  The  poor 
Helota  or  work-people  and  desccndflnta  from  slaves  got 
nothing  although  their  proportionate  numbera  were  three 
to  one.  This  hegemony  of  Greece  incorporated  into  it- 
self the  moiit  degrading  alaveiy  to  be  found  in  the  world's 
history.  Lycurgua  although  to  his  favorite  people  per- 
haps in  many  reepectB  a  model,  was  towaide  tiioae  he  ar- 
rogantly aeaumed  to  be  beaeath  him — the  laboring  clasB — 
the  model  of  a  monster.  Hie  system  of  the  ambuecade" 
diegusted  even  Plato,  who  was  a  believer  in  slavery. 
Plato's  ^reat  heart  turned  away  in  loathing  from  such  a 
BtupendouB  abomination.  The  ambusoade,  a  diaboham 
tliat  should  blacken  any  age,  could  eidst  only  in  a  country 
where  calm,  cold-blooded  contempt  geta  the  better  of  the 
warmer  emotions.  In  looking  over  the  lofty  but  ghastly 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  whose  implanable  contempt  for  the 
working  people  in  later  times  cost  him  his  life,  we  have 
the  nearest  parallel  to  inveterate  hate. 

No  historigrapher  can  hereafter  afford  to  neglect  Ihe 
inhuman  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  ambuscade  ;  since 
(hey  differed  from  the  maseacres  of  Stone  Henge,  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Incas,  of  the  Mamelukes,  of  Wyoming, 
in  being  consummated  at  moments  of  profoimdeet  peace ; 
at  moments  when  the  innocent  victims  were  wrapt  in  the 
fiendish  assoasLns'  service,  sweating  in  the  fields,  at  the 
mill,  with  the  flocks,  on  ihe  provision  market,  producing, 
garnering  and  distributing  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
shelter  which  their  heartless  butchers  were  consuming 
without  gratitude,  to  mvigorate  their  veins  whereby  to 
accomplish  snch  treacheries ! 

Just  belbre  reciting  these  horrors  let  us  revert  to  the 
victim.  He  was  primarily  the  slave  by  the  ancient  family 
law  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  The  shackles  of  abject 
gervitude  were  first  inherited  through  the  humiliating  law 
of  entails  which  fixed  the  heir  of  the  patrimony,  the  first 
bom  son,  as  a  lord  to  be  served,  worshiped,  immortalized, 
and  blessed;  his  chililren  to  be  chattels,  sulajected,  forced 
to  labor,  distrusted,  branded  and  cursed." 
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Next,  after  this  primary  cttlamity  cuine  the  slavea  of  wars 
■whole  eomniTmitiea  taken,  carried  off  by  the  cnptora  and 
degraded  to  elavery  and  its  concomitant  curse,'  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  MesBonian  war  with  Sparta.  Lartly  the  skve 
trade.  Three  great  ancient  eystema.  Under  these  he 
suffered  torments  which  no  pen  of  mortal  will  evtr  por- 
tray. He  was  known  by  his  dress,  sometimes  going  in 
rags  equivalent  to  nudity,  in  gangs  under  a  brutal  boss. 
Sometimes,  in  this  cbndition,  man  along  with  woman, 
destitute  of  means  of  being  decent,  dragging  the  long 
day  among  the  fields  and  flocks;  dogskin  hats  and  sbeep- 
Btm  breeches,  which  sui-viTe  longest  the  wear  of  the 
wearer,  and  often  totally  nnde.  They  were  each  fiogged 
once  a  day  as  an  admonition,  though  having  committed 
no  offence  and  forbidden  to  learn  the  manly  arts.  They 
were  obliged  to  stoop  and  crouch  in  piteous  obsequions- 
ness  to  these  drivers  lest  jealous  tyranny  interpret  their 
upright  posture  to  be  an  assumption  of  the  estate  of  man- 
hood." Such  was  the  condition  of  the  workingman  of 
Sparta  which,  above  all  other  counh'ies  whereof  we  dis- 
Rover  a  historic  trace,  was  the  moat  pitiless  toward  the 
slave.  And  the  most  shameful  phase  of  this  confession  is 
tlie  cruel  fact  that  all  this  was  precept  of  the  Lyourgan 
law  I 

We  must  return  to  the  cryptia  or  ambuscade  of  the  law 
of  Ljcurgus,  These  Helots  orworking  people,  state-slaves 
of  Lacedteraon,  lived  and  performed  much  of  their  labor 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  law  of  Lycurgus  provided  for 
the  election,  annually,  of  five  magistrates  or  overseers, 
called  ephori,  whose  function  was  to  strengthen  and 
heighten  the  principles  of  democracy  that  the  happiness 
of  the  people  might  be  equalized.  Plutarch's  doubts  as  to 
whether  Lyourgus  instituted  the  ephori  seem  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  his  acknowledgmiiit  that  both  Plato  and  Ai-is- 
totle  thought  BO."    One  of  the  functions  of  this  institu- 
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tion  for  tha  promotion  of  popular  democracy  was  to  see 
tliat  the  ambuBcade  was  well  carried  out.  All  that  was 
meant  \sj  the  term  people  was  the  people  who  owned  the 
hind,  either  by  parcel  or  as  government  property  together 
with  the  slaves  and  other  chattels  of  that  property.  This 
meane  that  the  really  worthless  and  indolent  non-pro- 
ducers were  the  people,  The  useful  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  working  population,  were  entirely  ignored, 
contemptously  denied  every  vestige  of  participation  in 
thiamuch  boaated  government,  although  there  esistB  abun- 
dance of  evidence  that  they  were  naturally  intelhgent  and 
as  worthy  as  their  maetera,  of  enjoying  the  product  of 
their  labor  in  this  state  of  democracy. 

Instead  of  this,  the  ephori  ordained  that  a  certain  num- 
ber uf  young  men  from  among  the  aristocrats  should,  at 
their  oonunand,  aim  themselves  with  daggers,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sort  of  knapsack  with  provisions,  secretly 
sneak  off  into  the  mountains  and  jungles.*"  The  distances 
these  legalized  assassins  were  required  to  go  varied  very 
much.  These  youths  had  governors  who  bad  the  power 
to  order  them  to  do  as  the  t-phori  should  determine.  The 
governors,  whenever  the  ephori  voted  a  new  slaughter  ol 
the  working  people,  caDed  together  the  smai-test  and  moat 
able  bodied  of  these  young  men,  ai-med  them  with  dag- 
gers, sharpened  and  gleaming  for  the  occasion."  At  the 
same  time  the  inhuman  overseers  whom  we  may  with  due 
propriety  call  bosses,  in  accord  with  a  teohnicd  significa- 
tion fully  adopted  by  the  prevailing  labor  movement  of 
to-day,  were  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the  toilers  should 
be  without  arms  or  means  of  any  kind  with  which  to  de- 
fend themselves  when  suddenly  set  i^on  by  the  amateur 
Spartan  soldier,  dagger  in  hand.  With  oA  these  odds 
against  them  the  poor,  unsuspecting,  half  naked  working 
people  were  driven  by  the  bosses,  as  usual  into  the  field, 
the  mill,  the  kitchen  and  the  various  places  of  service 
wherever  required  to  eke  the  drudgery  of  a  sun-and-aun 
summer  day  of  toil.  Meantime  the  assassins  were  laying 
in  wait  in  the  vicinity  for  their  prey.  It  was  a  manly 
sport!  The  law  of  Lycurgus  made  more  compulsory 
than  any  other  code  on  earth,  the  provisions  of  manly 
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gynmastioB.  This  was  one  of  them.  It  was  sport ! "  By 
the  aiercise  of  this  manly  aport  the  youth's  blood  flowed 
Btronger,  liis  niuBolea  grew,  hia  body  waxed  athletic;  he 
digested  with  a  better  relish  the  food  hia  blodd-be grimed 
Tictim  had  in  the  morning  prepared  for  him  before  his 
mui'derousueujiOQ  Blaehtdand  pierced  ber  gentle  heart. 
We  quote  from  Plutarch.  No  one  ever  epoalia  illy  of  Plu- 
tarch!  HismeauH  of  knowing  facta  were  tetter  tlian  oura, 
and  hia  kind  nature  even  in  the  barbarous  age  in  which 
he  iived,  revolted  against  the  consistency  of  such  a  democ- 
racy.    He  says;" 

"The  governors  of  the  youth  ordered  tlie  shrewdest  of 
them  from  time  to  time  to  disperse  thtmselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some  necesaaiy 
proyisions.  In  the  day  time  they  hid  themselves  and  rested 
in  the  moat  private  places  they  could  find;  but  at  night 
tbey  aallied  out  into  the  roads  and  kiU.i;il  all  the  Qelots 
they  could  meet  with.  Hay,  sometimes  by  day,  they  fell 
upon  them  in  the  fields  and  murdered  the  ablest  and 
Btrongest  of  them."  " 

These  are  specimena  of  authentic  history  of  the  lowly 
a&  they  have  passed  through  a  transition  period  of  un- 
numbered centuries,  from  abject  slavery  to  a  Chriatian 
democracy  which  recognizes  all  men  as  equal  and  provides 
for  them  precepts  for  equal  enjoyment.  But  before  quit- 
ting these  chambers  of  cruelty  and  carnage  It  remains  our 
oad  duty  to  recount  what  modern  hifitorinns  well  know, 
but  seldom  divulge — the  great  aaaasainution.  It  happened 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  account  comes  from 
the  trusted  and  reliable  historian  1'hucydidea,  who  lived 
at  the  time  and  made  it  his  business  for  many  years  to 
keenly  observe  what  transpired,  duiing  that  long  and 
tedious  struggle  of  seven  and  twenty  years.  The  ator'/  is 
briefly  told  by  him.  Dressed  and  reflected  upon  in  our 
own  way  it  appears  in  substance  as  follows: 

Daring  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  antiquity,  the  forces  of  the  army  sometimea 
beoame  decimated  and  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  them 
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from  whatever  source  possible.  Wlien,  therefore,  there 
were  no  more  soldiers  to  behadfromamuTig  the  Spartans 
and  Periceci  or  recognized  citizens,  the  military  aulLori- 
tiea  were  obliged  to  call  out  the  laboring  men  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  three  to  four  times 
more  numerous  than  the  non-laboring  olaes,  This  in  an- 
cient times  was  always  a  humiliation.  War  was  the  noble 
occupution,  labor  the  ignoble  one.  To  ask  a  person  in 
disgrace  to  assist  the  nobles  out  of  trouble  was  equivalent 
to  bumihating  confession.  If  then,  the  laborer,  in  a  great 
umergency  was  marshaled  to  the  rescue,  the  only  way  to 
blot  out  the  stain  such  a  humiliation  entailed  was  to  en- 
franchize thia  warrior  from  social  thraldom  and  thus 
stench  the  blot  by  elevating  him  from  the  fetters  of  bond- 
age. If  further,  the  bondsman  after  performing  the  ser- 
vice manfully,  redeeming  his  masters  by  bravery  and  vaior, 
earning  his  liberty  by  saving  their  lives  and  preserving 
their  realm  from  wreck,  ootdd  be  secretly  murdered  after 
such  decree  of  manumission  was  administered,  it  would 
save  the  proud  masters  many  a  dieagi'eeable  jeer,  painful 
wince  and  blush  of  shame  when  reminded  that  their  ex- 
istt:nce  and  happiness  was  due  to  the  daring  and  tidelitpf 
of  a  hated  menial  who  stiU  shocked  their  pride  with  bis 
presence- 
It  came  to  pass  that  this  humiliating  expedient  was  in- 
dispensible  to  save  the  nation  from  irretrievable  ruin  and 
thousands  of  the  enslaved  laborers  were  marshaled  and 
drilled  into  the  army.  They  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
heavy  arms ;  that  would  have  been  a  still  greater  disgrace. 
So  they  bore  light  arms  and  bore  them  gallantly.  After 
serving  through  many  a  tedious  campaign  probably  of 
years'  duration,  after  winning  victories  in  many  a  skum- 
ish  and  in  many  a  field  and  earning  the  full  measure  of  their 
promised  reward,  after  seeing  the  Lacedfemonian  armies 
victorious  at  every  hand  and  the  great  war  prosperously 
advancing  toward  triumph  for  the  southern  Greeks,  there 
were  brought  before  the  military  tribunal  for  dismissal 
over  two  thousand  workingraen  who  had  proved  truest 
in  arms  and  been  adjudged  worthiest  of  liberty.  Their 
faithful  hands  had  valiantly  borne  the  standard  of  an  un- 
grateful country.  Theirstrong  hearts  had  never  flinched 
either  before  their  sullen  discipline  or  the  cleaving  blades 
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of  tbe  combatants.  Tlieir  fiery  zeal  and  fearless  blows 
had  won  the  victory  and  earned  the  libei-tj  which,  before 
this  august  council,  proudly  they  heard  prononnced.  Over 
2,000  slaves  who  toiled  for  maatera  were  thus  regularly 
enfranchised  and  marched  into  a  temple  or  other  eni:lo- 
sure  or  field — no  mortal  knows  or  ever  will  know  what — 
to  take  the  oath  of  freedom. 

But  tho  anxious  wives  and  children  waited  and  wept 
long  before  theae  brave  men  came  to  gladden  their  hovel 
homes.  For  here  we  come  to  the  recital  of  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  hiBtory.  Still  more  painful  is  this  pnge 
because  blotted.  Too  foully  blotted  for  perusal ;  since, 
aside  from  a  ghastly  blood-stain  that  smirches  its  story  in 
mysterious  gloom,  it  is  written  in  the  almost  undecipLer- 
able  hieroglyphs  of  reticent  shame.  Thocydides  blushes 
for  this  lurid  page ; "  but  unlike  the  munarJy  historians  of 
the  past  who  have  cringed  in  the  presence  of  truth  which 
oould  not  port  the  fiattery  of  lords  and  masters  of  high 
degree,  he  bravely  told  us  all  he  knew.  And  what  he 
knew  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold."  Besides, 
it  oomee  to  ub  subpcribed  to  by  Plato,"  Aristotle"  and 
flatareb,"  on  whc«e  minds,  if  we  catch  aright  their  words, 
tbia  maaaacre  we  are  going  to  relate  made  an  impression 
BO  strong  as  to  waver  the  tone  of  theae  great  philosophers' 
belief  in  slavery"  and  seriouBly  color  their  dialecticB. 
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THE  MYSTERIES. 

This  much  ie  known  that  during  the  time  these  2,000 
or  more  soldiers  were  going  through  the  ordeal  of  being 
garlauded,  crowned,  distinguished  and  conducted  to  the 
temple  of  the  gods  to  receive  theii"  first  beatitude,  their 
blessing  and  reward  for  bravery,  the  ephiri  were  busily 
and  secretly  making  out  a  declaration  of  war,  arming  the 
valorous  young  men  and  giving  them  instructions  to  crawl 
cat-like  upon  them  with  ttie  assassin's  daggers !  No  more 
is  known ;  for  here  the  page  is  torn  beyond  recovery.  But 
enough  is  known.  'ITie  happy  braves  all  disappear  for- 
ever. Naught  but  a  dark  and  spectral  mystery  broods 
over  this  page  of  history.  The  workingmen  had  received 
the  emoluments  of  their  hire  at  the  hand  of  an  assaBsin 
demooracy ! 

The  careful  student  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  so- 
cial science  may  pick  up  evidence  that  to  some  extent  even 
the  Helots  were  organized.  Facte  continually  crop  out  in 
the  records  showing  that  these  degraded  doers  of  Spartan 
labor  under  the  law  of  Lycurgus,  unable  to  resist  the  ex- 
actions, raised  insurTeotiona  against  their  tormentors,  and 
that  they  sometimes  got  the  better  of  them.  In  almost 
every  otlier  part  of  Greece  they  are  known  to  have  been 
organized  into  many  forms  of  associative  self-support  by 
which  they  were  able  to  command  more  respect.  "We  re- 
turn to  Athens, 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  at  Athens  a? 
everywhere  among  the  Aryans,  there  were  two  distinct 
classes  by  birth — the  nobles,  claiming  to  be  descended 
from  the  gods,  and  the  eartli-boms  who  went  back  to 
earth.  The  first  would  not  work  if,  they  could  possibly 
avoid  it ;  at  least  this  may  be  said  of  the  men.  The  lat- 
ter did  most  of  the  work  ;  not  only  the  menial  drudgery 
but  the  skilled  labor  of  building  the  magnificent  temples 
and  othei'  pubUc  edifices  whose  imiiosing  ruins  are  still  a 
wonder  of  the  now  living  age.  To  the  credit  of  woman 
in  high  life  be  it  said  that  sometimes  the  •maferfa.mitias 
spun  and  wove,  according  to  some  testimony  of  Hato. 
There  are  two  important  facta  to  be  considered:  In 
Greece,  Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Kurope  and  western  Asia, 
northern  Africa  and  the  islands,  the  working  people 
greatly  oiitnumbered  the  non-workers.  In  Greece  they 
wore  three  and  four  times  more  munerous.     Again,  they 
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were  often  chatties  of  that  state.  The  land  belonged  to 
the  state  and  the  laborere  who  tilled  the  laud  went  with 
it.  This  as  we  shall  see,  became  in  Italy,  under  the  gen- 
erous laws  of  Numa,  a  great  benefit  for  them  which  they 
enjoyed  for  about  500  years.  In  Oreeae  the  land  also 
belonged  to  the  state ;  but  the  cruel  law  of  Lyourgus 
which  was  instituted  1,000  years  beforo  Christ  and  held 
good,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  for  600  years,  treated  the  poor 
creatures  with  such  llagitious  absolutism  that  they  could 
never  enjoy  so  well  as  did  the  Roman  laborers,  the  boon 
of  their  own  organization. 

The  law  of  Lyeurgus  was  pernicious  in  its  ineulcatiou 
of  the  two  moral  elements  of  Plato;  those  of  irascibility 
and  cont'upiscence  without  sjTupathy.  Wlien  a  masier 
owns  a  slave  from  whom  ho  expects  to  receive  labor  pro- 
duct, he  finds  it  for  his  own  advantage  to  treat  him  well; 
otberwiEe  he  would  not  receive  the  full  product  of  the 
man's  labor;  but  when  the  land  belonged  to  the  state  and 
the  alavee  aiso.  this  personal  responsibility  was  smothered 
with  it  Thus  hatred  and  contiempt,  attributes  of  Plato's 
irft.scibie  impulse,  constituting  one  of  the  basps  of  moral 
philosophy,  were  for  ages  allowed  to  develope  in  the 
bruaet  of  the  Spartan.  Again,  concupiscence  or  desire, 
being  common  or  national  under  the  Lycurgan  law,  was 
averted  from  its  natural  competitive  course  by  a  commun- 
ism of  gratification  withoutresponsibihtiea  and  a  commun- 
ism of  participation;  and  these  with  idleness  and  all  the 
depravity  which  such  deteriorating  influences  entail,  low- 
ered Spartan  morality  below  the  plain  of  sympathy.  This 
unfeeling  and  inhuman  condition  of  the  public  mind  be- 
came a  natural  result  ultimately  destroying  the  otherwise 
unhindered  plan  of  Lycurgus. 

Had  the  law  of  Lycurgus  provided  for  absolute  eqnahty 
of  aU  men,  slave  and  noble  alike,  had  its  communism  ap- 
plied to  :ill  on  exactly  equal  footing,  the  common  owner- 
ship could  have  been  carried  out  by  the  state  with  greater 
general  happiness  and  all  the  cruelty  which  depraved 
Spartan  life  would  have  been  saved  to  the  credit  of  a  splen' 
did  people.  But  that  would  have  been  a  death  blow  to 
the  Pagan  rehgion,  itself  based  upon  egoism  and  possible 
only  under  a  system  of  lords  and  slaves.  Thus,  vrith  the 
exception  of  the  taint  of  labor  and  its  concomitant  vrronga 
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0  the  hnman  race,  the  ancients  began  radically.  They 
began  by  having  the  family  egoism  of  the  primordied 
hearthstone — the  first  ownei-ship — subdued  into  common 
ownership  of  land  and  'even  of  chUdren;  and  had  they 
banished  that  hideous  curse,  the  taint  of  labor  and  added 
to  their  other  and  truly  virtaous  methods  of  self  culture, 
the  enobling,  healthful  and  thrift-beai-iug  practice  of  im- 
partial economical  labor  as  a  necessary  requisite  to  Hanity 
and  wealth  they  would  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson 
of  advancement  instead  of  one  in  degeneracy  and  shame. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  Atbenb  and  the  other  Grecian 
states  except  that  none  of  them  are  known  to  have  been 
80  erael  and  heartless  aa  the  Spartans  under  the  Lycur- 
gan  law. 

We  have  thus  sufficiently  shown  thp  grievance  borne 
by  the  ancient  working  people  inciting  and  goading  them 
to  organizatiott.  It  now  remains  to  be  proved  that  the 
Greeks  of  this  class,  were  actually  in  a  substantial  state 
of  combination,  especially  the  Athenians,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Eleuainian  games  near  Athens;  a  point  which 
throughout  the  chapter  has  been  the  subject  in  kernel,  of 
our  inquiry.  This  substantiated,  we  have  a  startling  clue 
to  the  causes  from  &  sociological  standpoint,  of  two  histor- 
ical phenomena:  the  social  wars  and  the  advent  of  our  era. 

Every  recent  investigation  reveals  fresh  slabs  or  drags 
from  the  depths  of  time,  earth  and  oblivion  something  in 
proof.  Dr.  Schliemann,  quotes  a  passage  of  Homer  which 
shows  an  explanation  comprehensible  to  as  in  no  other 
way  (han  that  there  existed  an  understanding  at  that  an- 
cient day,  between  the  lower  people.  A  peddler  came  to 
the  palace  with  a  gold  collar  set  with  amber  beads,  and 
Homer  sang  a  beautiful  verse  describing  the  knowing  look 
that  the  young  prince  saw  exchanged  between  the  man  and 
the  servant  woman  in  the  hall  while  the  queen  was  admir- 
ing the  amber  neeklace."     These  were  the  nods  and  winks 
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of  the  secret  BOciety  which  were  observed  hut  cotild  n^ 

be  read  by  tiie  lad.  Thia  was  in  the  soeond  millennium 
before  Christ. 

Granier,  who  muat  have  been  a  great  hunter  of  facta,  ob- 
serves that  slavery  was  originally  of  the  family;  not  of  vio- 
lent origin,"  precisely  what  I'h-.  Piistel  de  Coulangea  has 
aincG  proved  beyond  refutation  of  the  moat  probiiig  com- 
mentators seeking  contrary  evidence."  Of  course  history 
gives  ponderous  teatimany  that  violence  was  a  source  of 
enalftvement ;  but  that  was  not  the  origin.  When  our  era 
opened  it  brought  with  it  an  inestimable  boon ;  a  pearl 
of  great  price ;  the  utter  extinction  of  social  oluss  " — noth- 
ing less  than  the  long  sought  revolution.  Dr.  Cliffe  Leslie 
in  an  introduction  to  M.  De  Laveleye'a  "  Primitive  Prop- 
erty," observing  the  progress  of  this  greatest  of  all  the 
revolutions  which  he  rightly  sees  is  yet  far  from  being 
realized  though  nearly  all  civihzed  races  have  repudiated 
ihe  ourse  of  slavery,  takes  the  entirely  correct  view  with 
regard  to  ownership  after  the  momentous  but  gradual 
revolution  is  past." 

It  is  known  that  in  early  Greece  the  ketairai  and  the 
Aetairoi  were  female  and  male  a.ssocJates  of  the  laboring 
class,  and  that  they  had  their  legalized  aasooiation  for 
mutual  benefit  Prom  very  early  times  they  used  their 
associations,  not  only  for  mutual  protection  against  op- 
pression but  also  for  mutual  improvement  and  pleasure." 
The  celebrated  jugglers  were  mostly  members  of  an  or- 
ganization under  whose  auspices  they  used  their  jugglery 
as  a  trade  wherewith  to  gain  a  living.  These  are  of  al- 
most incaredibly  ancient  origin  and  in  Greece  many  of  them 
were  descendants  of  Egyptian  slaves.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
prove  that  at  an  epoch  smce  which  an  Sion  of  time  has 
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rolk'd  OTer  tie  hiunan  race,  tlioae  jiigglers  were  plying 
their  profession  the  same  as  at  a  much  later  era  in  which 
we  find  them  at  AtliPns."  The  professional  business  of 
these  jugglers  and  tumblers  was  to  amuse  the  people;  and 
there  are  abundant  inscriptions  and  pieturts  to  be  found 
on  vases  and  other  pieces  of  pottery  which  show  that  they 
worked  hard  to  earn  their  money.  These  were  specimens 
of  the  slave  system  which  marks  the  despotic  rule,  and  ex- 
isted first.  All  remof«  antiquity  bears  evidenoi',  in  pie- 
historic  inecriptions  and  inkings  of  different  nature,  of 
many  slaves,  and  that  labor  was  degraded.''  The  slaves 
being  first,  there  came  about  an  era  of  manumissions. 
Freedmen  entered  upon  the  scene  bearing  the  taint  of 
slave  labor  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
dustry and  wit  to  make  a  living ;  and  among  other  methods 
ailopted  to  secure  that  end,  they  entered  into  mutual 
alhances  with  each  other  for  common  assistance  through 
trade  organizataona.  There  were  great  numbers  also  of 
the  fxmmunia  mimomm  "  or  unions  of  comio  actors  who 
in  a  pdmilar  manner  got  ft  living  by  amusing  the  people. 
Strabo  speaks  of  them"  and  Bockh  gives  the  Greek  of 
an  interesting  institution  of  this  kind.'"  Mommsen  gives 
the  law  recorded  in  the  digest  from  Gains,  which  aiter- 
wards  suppressed  most  of  these  societies." 

A  curious  union  was  that  of  the    Vrinatores,  men  whose 
business  at  Rome  was  to  dive  in  the  Tiber  and  probably 
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also  into  the  public  baths  iu  search  of  things  lost  by  the 
grandees  while  boating  or  bathing. "  At  Naples,  Nice  and 
other  places  on  the  sea  these  divers  liad  unions  and  no 
doubt  posseesed  skilled  men  who  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
TBluables  after  the  wrecks  of  iriremes,  Eind  other  craft. " 
Especially  were  th^pe  unions  a  benefit  to  community  at  Sy- 
racuse, the  Firicus  and  Byzantium,  where  these  and  other 
unions  abounded  in  grtat  numbers.  Momrasen  on  tlie 
law  of  Solon  also  declares  that  there  were  both  sabred  and 
civil  com  111  one  s,"  and  he  further  states  that  all  such  aooi- 
etiea  were  not  only  permitted,  but  they  possessed  at  that 
early  period  (B.  C.  tiOO),  the  right  of  perpetual  organiza- 
tion. The  probability  is  that  these  organizations  had  ex- 
isted from  a  much  earlier  epoch  than  that  of  Solon ;  but 
having  never  done  any  harm  at  Athene  and  the  Athenians 
being  a  much  more  sympathic  people  than  the  Spartans, 
they  were  never  molested.  So  loitg  as  the  trade  unions 
of  ika  world,  ancient  and  modem,  have  restricted  them- 
selves  to  mere  pleasure,  religion,  and  frugality,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  harshly  dealt  with;  but  so  soon 
as  they  ventured  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  subject  of 
politioe,  which  <if  all  others,  was  most  necessary  to  their 
welfare,  they  became  objects  of  hate  and  of  repression. 
Kepeoially  was  this  the  case  in  ancient  times ;  because  pol- 
itics like  war,  was  a  noble  calling.  Petty  frugality,  and 
crude  convivial,  as  well  as  burial  ordeals  were  too  trifling 
and  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles  to  attract  attention. 

There  was  at  Athens  a  class  of  public  Bervants."  They 
were  not  real  slaves  although  pubhc  property,  and  treated 
OS  menials;  never  being  idlowed  to  participate  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  the  principle  of  government  and  yet 
tliey  actually  performed  all  the  routine  labor  of  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  we  hear  of  them  through  public 
records  and  through  inadvertent  mention  by  liistorians, 
they  seem  to  resemble  freedmen.  They  received  a  small 
salary  to  keep  them  alive,  and  their  btisiness  was  to  keep 

■lloJOTB  fnanintquEm  qnosDciel«tBa  ail  nPKOtiatlonem  pnodltLoneniTe coniH. 
tuUe."     Kaniiniien.  De  Cnllfgtln  el  SBdallnli  ^miaRamin,  p.  3», 
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the  books  and  do  the  variouB  duties  of  a  public  office  tm- 
der  gOTermnent 

They  had  their  protective  unions.  Being  clerks,  and 
ooustantly  in  presence  of  polite  people,  they  made  a  gen- 
teel appearance  and  were  apt  in  the  civilities  of  court. 
Bat  like  all  their  claGB  they  also  hadaa  grievance.  They 
were  treated  ae  meniala  because  they  were  not  "blooded;" 
and  conHeqnently  could  not  pit  their  natural  genius  and 
ability  ngainet  that  of  their  masters  who  conducted  the 
public  offices  and  who  belonged  to  noble  stock.  "  It  was 
required  that  Arcliona  and  priests  should  prove  the  purity 
of  their  deeoent  as  citizens  for  three  genei-ations."  "  The 
business  of  the  Pagan  temple  was  a  part  of  the  state  af- 
fnirsr  and  ctn'sequently  priefrts  in  those  times  were  pub- 
lic officers.  Priests  were  pollticiana  One  of  the  quaU- 
tications  of  the  Arch  one  or  rulers  was  to  have  a  good  rec- 
ord that  they  attended  to  reUgious  ceremonies.  Ostracism, 
banishment  and  death  were  among  the  punishments  de- 
signated by  the  law  for  neglecting  these  duties  of  citizen- 
emp;  and  the  least  whisper  ngaisst  any  of  the  gods  or  the 
regulations  of  the  Pagan  religion  was  blasphemy.  Thia 
explains  the  causes  of  that  great  difference  in  station 
wMoh  existed  without  regard  to  the  business  qualihcationfi 
of  the  men.  Smart  workingmen  without  rights,  or  any 
claim  to  rights,  were  oft«n  required  on  a  mean  salary  to 
do  all  the  work  of  both  departments  of  governments  with- 
out being  entitled  to  the  least  benefit  in  either,  wbUe  a 
tjTant  and  sensualist  held  all  control  and  honor  like  some 
tiiodem  sinecuriets  of  our  offices.  There  is  evidence  that 
this  exclusivism  was  regarded  by  the  poor  workmen  as  a 
great  grievance;  but  their  exclusion  fi-om  free  participa- 
tion in  rehgious  rights  and  especially  from  membership  in 
and  access  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  the  greatest  one. 
Against  these  grievances  they  were  organized  in  secret. 

DiosysiuB  of  Hahcarnassus  mentions  a  society  of  the 
Thia»otes  or  Greek  labor  unions,  the  members  of  which 
had  for  their  patron  deity  the  goddess  Minerva  through 
the  noble  family  of  the  Nautii,  who  brought  the  image  of 
Minerva  away  rtom  the  Trojans  to  Italy."    Here  it  ap- 

v/dflH.  1.  IIR.  Tbe  lM>M><r'>,  or  ecru tloy  Into  (he  taterodCLnU  otatiii- 
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peaiB  that  the  nsion  was  not  permitted  to  woreliip  their 
goddess  directly  but  had  to  approath  ber  through  a  noble 
ftunily.  By  -worshiping  the  borrowed  proxy  they  got  ae- 
cesB  indirectly  to  the  object  of  their  reverence.  This 
Btetement  is  valuable  as  it  sheds  hght  upon  what  in  those 
early  times  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  felt  as  a  grievance; 
and  shows  that  it  vras  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
recogniztd  working  people  to  organize  and  take  oouneel 
■with  each  other  on  what  they  considered  a  most  important 
matter,  the  right  of  worship,  from  which  they  were  6X- 
■cluded  on  account  of  their  reputed  meanness  of  bii-th. 
The  eriBtence  or  non-esistence  of  tliis  soul  depended  upon 
it  Dirksen  in  his  Twelve  Tables  points  to  Gains  in  proof 
that  the  hotairai  and  the  sojates  were  one  and  the  same 
organization ; "  the  former  being  in  Greece  and  the  latter 
in  Italy.  He  further  states  that  a  comparison  vrith  the 
law  of  Solon  proves  that  they  were  tolerated  and  their  ac- 
tions encouraged,  if  not  regulated  by  him.  The  Twelve 
Tables  are  now  known  to  be  contemporaneous  with,  if  not 
a  translation  from  the  law  of  Solon;  and  the  law  of  Solon 
was  a.  paraphrase  of  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  AnnyiiH 
an  Egyptian  king 

Nor  was  this  organization  common  to  Bome  and  Greece, 
Granier  says;  "  Trades  Unions  existed  since  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  among  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  The- 
eens.""     In  the  time  of  Joshua,  B.  C.  1537-1427,  they  are 

Soken  of.  We  have  evidence  regarding  an  organization 
Kt  attempted  a  resistance  to  the  overbearing  nobles,  in 
time  of  Agis  I.  These  were  Helots.  The  insurrection 
did  not  succeed,  for  it  appears  that  the  king  caused  their 
murder  in  large  numbers.  Agis  I,  was  one  of  the  mythi- 
cal Spartan  langs  and  is  believed  to  have  reigned  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  This  great  massa- 
cre of  the  helots  took  place  1055  years  before  Christ 
Traditionally  the  event  came  down  to  the  era  of  writing 
as  something  mysterious  and  terrible.  When  at  last^  it 
entered  the  chronicles  of  hietormns  it  was  dim  in  detail 
and  being  a  subject  which  gave  pain  instead  of  pleasure 
— one  of  those  servile  episodes  wmoh  early  history  appears 

table,  thsiuDri#i»(baFi*liocletl«B).  Ue  ^luvru  (dl'gdplu  of  tba  doctrlus  of 
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to  have  preferred  to  leave  unwritt«ii — we  unfortftmatelv 
have  only  a  few  faint  records  which,  have  sVruggled  througa 
tha  miais  of  high  antiquity  and  gleam  darkly  through  sul- 
len tradition  and  venturesome  historic  jottings  upon  us. 
But  the  murder  of  the  helots  by  order  of  Agia  I.  is  spoten 
of  by  many  authors  as  having  occurred  B.  C.  1,055  or 
thereabout.  After  that  event  they  became  acUcripfi 
glebne,  public  property  attached  to  the  soil. 

The  student  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  sociology, 
would,  however,  be  glad  to  obtain  more  light  upon  that 
event ;  because  we  want  to  know  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  surroundings  that 
motived  it. 

Of  all  the  philosophies  or  systems  of  arrangement  as  a 
basis  of  enduring  polity,  the  chrematistiL's  of  Aristotle, 
properly  understood,  is  sure  to  be  that  which  any  and  all 
great  labor  movements  cannot  but  adopt.  The  sociolo- 
gist, who  intelligently  scans  the  evolution  of  our  race  on  the 
enormous  scale  in  which  things  are  presented  to  him  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  lowly  and  downtrodden  poor  who  have 
fed  and  enriched  the  non-laboring  few  from  earliest  Eiges, 
cannot  bnt  wonder  how  a  rich  and  fortunate  man,  an  aris- 
tocrat, a  believer  in  slavery,  a  dialectician,  and  one  who 
spumed  the  menial,  who  counciled  and  advised  the  might- 
iest of  monarohs,  could  have  settled  down  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  at  truth  and 
that  is  by  beginning  at  small  things  and  through  them,  in 
tireless  investigation  and  experiment,  team  to  know  and 
improve.  Yet  all  who  study  the  logic  of  this  man,  as  laid 
down  by  him,  are  irresistibly  led  to  traverse  the  very  path 
which  he  opened  with  the  keen  edge  of  his  slashing  knife 
of  reason.  He  "  discriminated  between  the  several  facul- 
ties;— the  nourishing,  feeling,  concupiscent,  moving  and 
reasoning  powers  of  animal  organism  and  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  these  powers  within  the  body,  and 
build  hia  morals  and  poUtica  on  the  pecuharities  of  human 
organization.""  Everything  according  to  Aristotle,  if  we 
would  positively  know,  must  be  founded  on  close  obser- 
vation of  facta  His  eudaimonia  was  attained  only  through 
the  bliss  that  rewards  mind  or  reason  when  it  achieves 
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truth  by  indefatigable  experiment  and  experience.  He 
would  hftvo  men  acquire  all  knowledge  by  study  of  hum- 
ble facts,  and  lay  dumi  therefrom  a  true  basis  of  political 
economy.  Nothing,  not  even  the  aervUe  race,  the  slaves, 
the  freednaen,  the  workingmen,  was  so  mean  but  Aristotle 
could  enrich  his  mind  by  studying  it. 

Here  lies  concealed  from  all  eyes  except  those  of  the 
student  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology,  a  phe- 
nomenon. Why  did  Aristotle  adopt  opposite  conclusions 
from  Plato,  his  old  master?  Plato  believed  lai-gely  in  the 
theory  that  only  the  unseen  gods  dwelling  in  the  etlierial 
abodes,  could  impart  to  man  absolute  knowledge.  Aris- 
totle dared  believe  and  teach  that  knowledge  could  only 
be  had  by  observation  and  experiment  with  little  things; 
for  they  were  the  beginnings.  The  poor  workingman, 
then  infinitessimally  little  as  Aristotle  believed  him,  was 
tile  beginning,  being  the  author  of  labor  product  and  con- 
eequently  worthy  of  observation  and  study.  This  was  the 
first  encouragement  the  unappreciated  maker  and  pro- 
ducer of  all  means  of  life  ever  received  from  a  philoso- 
pher.™ In  all  ages  the  workingman  haa  been  an  unob- 
served factor.  He  is  of  the  earth;  this  he  has  himsetf 
acknowledged,,  whatever  claims  the  idler  may  have  filed 
in  his  own  behalf  to  the  contrary.  Being  of  earth,  he 
digs  and  cultivates  it  and  from  his  labor  springs  the  fruit 
which  when  ripe  and  harvested  is  eateU  and  enjoyed  by 
"the  idler.  He  built  edifices  which  have  survived  the  de- 
compositions of  time  and  his  master  enjoyed  them.  But 
more  important  and  more  obscure  are  the  fine  details  he 
performed  which,  though  often  considered  too  mean  to 
mention,  were  in  reality  as  now,  the  very  bulwark  of  human 
existence  and  though  too  obscure  to  attract  attention  were 
in  reality  the  foundation  of  all  nourishment,  achievement, 
history  and  knowledge.  The  great  philosopher  saw  this. 
He  studied  nature ;  and.  the  workingman,  recognized  as 
an  element  of  nature,  was  watched  by  him.  The  numer- 
ous mutual  societies  and  union  of  resistance  existing  about 
the  philosopher  came  in  for  a  share  of  investigation  and 
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were  seen  to  be  the  deeply  underlying  fundamoit  of  all 

whence  the  whole  supei-structure  of  society  roae.  With- 
out the  little,  and  humble,  too  unappreciated  produeer  the 
world  would  be  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  wild  beasts. 
Hence,  as  all  came  from  humble  toil,  so  the  toil  of  inyes- 
tigation  and  esperiment,  however  mean  and  unworthy  the 
rich  might  esteem  it,  was  the  very  most  necessary  of  all 
things  to  resort  to  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  improve- 
ment and  con'ect  government.  This  ia  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  world  is  following  it  to-day, 
led  by  labor;  and  the  myriatl  links  of  invention,  and  dis- 
covery in  experimental  progress,  are  in  exact  harmony 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Stagerite  of  the  Nym- 
phsum. 

There  are  some  curious  episodes  in  the  life  of  Plato, 
which  the  ordinary  reader,  without  system  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  httle  details  of  life  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  overlooks.  What  was  the  trouble  with  him  at  Syra- 
cuse ?  Nearly  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Flato, 
after  varied  travels,  after  he  had  written  his  "The^tetus," 
and  his  "  Statesman,"  and  was  well-known  to  have  decided 
against  the  workingmen,  to  have  pronounced  them  too 
vile  to  merit  a  better  fate  than  bondage,  and  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  proper  form  of  government  was  that  of 
aristoerate  and  slaves,  we  find  him  at  Syracuse,  spurned 
by  Dionysius,  waived  from  his  presence,  and  consigned  to 
the  billingsgate  that  fed  the  great  city  with  fish."  To  be 
Bent  away  &om  the  tyrant's  presence  when  his  sole  missioii 
was  to  teach  his  majesty  the  honeyed  sweets  "  of  his  then 
famous  philosophy,  was  bad;  but  to  be  relegated  to  the 
city's  ban-lleues,  among  the  brobdagnagjans,  and  hear 
their  ridicule,  was  worse.  But  they  must  have  been  especi- 
ally disagreeable  to  him  since  he  well  knew  that  their 
raillery  was  directed  against  him.  They  were  of  the  low- 
bom,  with  little  education  and  no  urbanity ;  he  was  of 
the  great  getis  family,  a  very  Ariston,  of  pure  stock, 
boastt^d  of,  among  all  Athenians.  But  they  bad  wit  and 
Buflicient  means  of  knowing  facta,  to  be  informed  that  h« 
was  the  proud  teacher  of  aristocrats,  that  be  did  not  teach 
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0  lowest  of  ibe  people  but  that  he  believed  with  the  rit- 
KenB  of  Spfirta  and  of  Athecn  that  their  slavery  and 
humiliation  were  juat  We  also  have  founr]  some  evidence 
that  these  people  *ere  organized.  They  belonged  to  the 
four  trade  unions,  viz:  the  mercenarieB,'"  the  eon rficar si  or 
boatmen  and  sailors,  the  pigcatorii,  fisherman  and  the 
fabri,  artisans.  There  mtist  also  hnve  been  unions  of  the 
iax  gatherers;  at  any  rate  in  later  times,  for  Cicero  men- 
tiona  vectigalia  in  connection  with  Verres  who  waa  gov- 
ernor in  Sicily.'* 

Thia  laat  fact  is  one  very  interesting  to  know :  for  it 
Bheds  fresh  light  upon  that  memorable  episode  in  the  life 
of  Plato.  The  unions,  finding  that  the  tyrant  Dionyeius  had 
taken  an  affront  at  Plato,  and  hating  him  them  selves,  were 
willing  to  eoi  spire  with  the  king  against  hia  life.  It  wuh 
probably  an  organization  of  the  cavdicarii  whom  Dionysiiis 
engaged  to  carry  him  off  to  Italy  and  their  greed  to  make 
a  living  out  of  the  afEair  was  probably  what  saved  his  life. 
Instead  of  killing  him  a»  they  were  probably  paid  to  do,  thi'y 
received  an  offer  in  Italy  for  him  alive,  which  they  ac- 
oepted  and  sold  Plato  as  a  slave.  He  was  afterwards  rau- 
BOmed  by  his  friend  Dion  and  returned  to  Athens  a  wiser 
man.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  inHnence  this  ex- 
perience had  upon  the  great  phUoaopher;  but  there  are 
gleaminga  which  illume  our  conjecture  that  bis  illuetri- 
oue  disciple,  Aristotle,  who  always  opposed  hia  theories, 
took  care  to  enrich  hie  store  of  wisdum  from  the  oircum- 
stance. 

In  early  times,  while  the  world  was  yettoo  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  to  understand  the  advantages  of  arbitration 
and  of  subsisting  upon  peaceful  rather  than  warbke  meas- 
ures, brigandage  was  common.  It  existed  by  interna- 
tional permission  or  common  consent  The  only  indus- 
trial system  then  known  was  that  conducted  by  the  trade 
imions ;  for  according  to  the  regulations  of  9olon  and  king 
Nunia,  even  the  slavea  were  many  times  managed  by  over- 
Beers  who  were  under  pay  of  the  unions.     The  rich  citi- 
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zen  beliered  it  a  diegraca  to  labor.  He  made  his  wealth 
or  capital  work  for  him.  Among  other  chattek  were  hia 
slaves.  But  he  was  too  high  to  personally  conduct  the 
labor  of  alavea.  This  was  dona,  to  a  large  extent,  by  thoaa 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  perform  labor.  Of  course, 
then,  these  overseera  were  deecendante  of  slaTes.  They 
were  the  freedmen,  who  on  receiving  their  uanumiseion 
struck  out  for  themaelves;  and  fur  safety  and  suocess 
formed  themeelveB  into  unioua  for  mutual  aeeiBtance  and 
reaietance  against  competition,  danger  and  abut<e.  Among 
the  multitudes  of  occupations  they  attsumed,  are  found, 
eapeoially  with  the  Grecians  and  Syracusians,  the  Phte- 
nicians  and  the  people  inhabiting  tie  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago, that  of  brigands  and  the  mercenaries.  Both  the 
brigands  and  mercenary  systems  were  closely  leagued 
into  unions  which  upheld  each  other  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  straggle  for  life.  The  whole  system  of  the  warlike 
patrician  families  both  in  (Ireeoe  and  ftome  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  brigandage.  What  is  arming  a  multitude  of 
idle  men,  disciplining  tbem  to  the  use  of  weapons  and 
marching  them  into  a  neighboring  country  to  destroy  the 
products  of  industry  but  brigandage  ?  Yet  ancient  his- 
tory is  a  constant  repetition  of  this  predatory  and  cruel 
Bystom.     It  was  brigandage. 

Among  the  sufferers  from  this  system  were  oftentimes 
the  working  people ;  some  of  them  slaves,  but  many  also 
frcedmen,  belonging  to  unions.  They  were  tlius  torn 
from  their  peaceful  occupation.  Possessing  the  long  ex- 
perience of  association  tiie^  naturallj  utilized  this  their 
only  means  of  gaining  a  living,  by  becoming  brigands. 
They  turned  their  trade  unions  into  bandities  and  learned 
to  estrange  themselves  from  habits  of  industrious  peace  and 
assume  the  fierce  modes  of  marauders.  They  exchanged 
the  workshop  for  the  jungles,  the  mountain  fastnesses,  tbe 
caves  and  thus  became  fighters  and  guerrillas.  A  remark- 
able case  of  this  desparation  is  seen  in  that  extraordinary 
man  Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  of  whom  we  shall  give,  in  a 
future  chapter,  a  complete  and  exhaustive  history,  in  in- 
vestigating the  terrible  resxilta  of  Komau  repression  of 
trade  unions  by  the  conspiracy  laws.  It  is  enough  here 
merely  to  mention  that  this  tendency  of  ancient  labor  or- 
ganization to  reverse  their  habits,  forsake  the  peaceful  in- 
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duBkiea  which  they  loved,  and  wander  away  in  organized 

(dube  seeking  BubBistenae  through  plunder,  was  by  no 
means  a  fault  as  Buch  actionB  are  now  ooneidered;  for 
otherwise  tliey  would  have  immediately  been  eeized  by 
the  conquering  legions  and  sold  into  slavery.  In  those 
precarious  times,  therefore,  brigandage  was  no  crime,  al- 
though to  be  canght  was  slavery  or  death.  But  it  added 
a  fierceness  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  human  race. 

The  Eleusiiiian  mysteries  caused  a  great  deal  of  diseat- 
isfaetion  and  feud  by  reason  of  their  severe,  ariBtocratio 
eicluBiveness  which  often  wounded  the  pride  even  of  the 
haughty  patrician  families  of  Attica,  and  we  now  return 
to  them  aa  our  legitimate  theme.  In  our  chapter  on  the 
aystem  of  trade  lonions  farther  on  we  give  a  detailed  de- 
aeription  of  the  ancient  labor  unions  and  evidences  of 
their  immense  number  which  we  have  collected,  partly  by 
our  ovm  travel  and  observation,  partly  by  personal  inter- 
views with  the  great  authors  of  Archjeologicol  works  and 
partly  by  ransacking  with  much  patience  and  labor  every 
written  statement  which  original  law  and  biatorj,  together 
with  the  criticism  of' modern  and  ancient  authors  thereon, 
have  contributed  to  illume  this  dark  page  of  the  social 
pa£t. 

The  ancient  trade  union,  both  under  the  law  of  Solon 
and  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  a  state  institution!  The 
land  taken  by  conquest  belonged  to  the  state,  together 
with  the  family  religion  and  all  its  magnificent  teniples  of 
worship.  The  great  buildings  of  the  cities  were  property 
of  the  state;  most  of  the  slaves  who  cultivated  the  soU 
under  the  direction,  exclusively,  of  the  trade  union,  were 
bIbo  property  of  the  state.  This  made  a  social  state — an 
almost  aocialiBtie  state — and  in  many  respects  more  social 
than  political ;  but  entirely  spoiled  by  the  terrible  social 
distinctions  of  rank.'"  The  religion,  based  upon  heredity 
and  superstition  combined,  was  an  extraordinary  tisane 
of  errors,  greatly  increasing  the  common  misery  of  the 
people  by  Haunting  in  their  faces  the  insult  that  none  but 
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the  high-born  citizen,  eligible  to  the  Eleudnian  mysterieB^ 
could  be  sure  of  lieaven.  There  could  be  no  peace  of 
mind  wliile  such  a  grievance  existed;    for  it  not  only 

foaded  the  greater  part  of  the  people  as  an  insiilt  but 
istracted  them  with  fears.  It  is  a  prominent  eharactor- 
istic  of  the  Aryan  race  to  believe  in  religion  and  build  up 
insiitutions  of  a  religious  nature;  and  it  will  probably  re- 
main so  unless  some  physical  discovery  be  made  throwing 
positive  light  against  the  theory  of  immortality.  At  the 
same  time  the  Indo-Europeans  were — preoist'ly  as  they 
HtUl  are— an  extremely  democratic  people  by  nature.  A 
religion,  then,  based  upon  the  most  absurdly  Eudstocratio 
dogmOB  could  Dot,  without  great  conflict  maintain  itself 
among  the  equality-loving  Indo-European  a.  Jesua  Christ 
during  his  visit  among  us  eBtablished  the  remarkable  idea 
that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  all  men  were 
crtiated  equal;  that  although  the  elysion  and  tartaroe  or 
the  heaven  and  hell  were  the  same,  the  eligibility  to  gain 
the  one  and  fly  the  other  depended  not  upon  stock,  Inrth, 
fortune,  but  behavior.  The  revolution  was  then  begun. 
When  we  understand  from  a  standpoint  of  scientific  so- 
ciology the  phenomena  of  the  past  thus  connected  with 
the  ancient  struggles  of  the  lowly,  there  bursts  forth  be- 
fore our  vision  a  glory  of  light  sweeping  away  hitherto 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  analysis  of  certain  vague 
and  obscure  points  in  liistory. 

It  is  now,  after  having  opened  these  facts  thus  far,  in 
order  to  set  down  two  theorems :  The  first  is,  that  the 
greater  the  orrfanizalion  of  the  working  elataes  for  muttiol 
protection  and  resistance  the  higher  the  standard  of  en- 
lightenment in  the  cotnmunities  they  inhabit.  In  other 
words  the  intensity  of  enlightenment  in  civilization  may 
be  measured  and  compared  by  the  numeric  proportion  of 
the  laboi-ing  people  arrayed  in  organized  resistance  against 
ignorance,  and  oppression.  The  second  theorem  may  be 
construed  to  read  that  She  higher  the  enlightenment,  the 
more  complete  is  the  extinction  ofsoeiai  ranks. 

We  are  also  now  ready  to  make  an  announcement 
which  no  person  can  consistently  deny;  to  wit  :  that  the 
era  covered  by  the  ancient  trade  unions  is  that  known, 
sung  and  celebrated  as  the  "Golden  Age,"  It  ia  not  only 
the  era  of  mihtary,  but  pre-eminently  of  social,  and  in 
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Qreeoe,  of  intellectual  proaperity.  The  great  literary  era 
of  the  Romans  occupies  the  laiter  half  of  the  celebrated 
golden  era.  It  lasted  from  the  days  of  Numa  PumpiUua 
who  encouraged  the  free  orgiiuization  of  Roman  trade 
nniotiB  which  was  about  690  years  before  Christ,  until  the 
year  58  B.  0.  when  Cajsar  ordered  the  conspiracy  lawa." 
In  Greece  from  the  time  of  Solon  about  592  yeara  before 
Cliriet  it  contiuued  down  to  her  conquest  by  the  Bomana. 
Thus  the  economioal  prosperity  of  both  Greece  aud 
Rome  is  proved  to  have  covered  those  centuries  which 
were  favored  with  the  right  of  free  orgamzation.  VVe 
shall  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  actual  deeds  of  these 
unions  and  show  as  we  have  the  evidences  that  the  s\x- 
perb  architectural  works  whose  august  ruins  still  amaze 
the  beholder  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  handiwork 
of  those  trade  unions,  backed  by  that  phenomenal,  and  h> 
the  present  ^e,  incomprehensible  social  state  which  never 
sold  its  lands,  religion,  jurisprudence  or  ornaments  to 
others,  nor  allowed  them  to  be  overridden  by  monopohi'S. 
Thelaboroflandcultiu'e — which  produced  and  distributed 
among  all  people  their  food — of  manufacturing  arms  and 
equipments  for  the  armies,  of  provisioning  the  armies 
while  on  the  march  and  at  rest,  of  manufacturing  and  re- 
pairing the  household  furniture,  of  image-making,  wliich 
appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  industry  and  of  con- 
storioting  architectural  works,  was  largely  assigned  to  the 
labor  unions  during  the  golden  age."  Numa  discouraged 
warfare,  but  made  spec&c  arrangements  governing  the 
artisan  class;"  and  at  the  Sofum of la obliterated  thelinea 
of  distinction  between  the  nobles  and  the  common  horn. 
He  distributed  the  artisans  into  nine  great  mechanical 
fraternities.  Flavius  Josfphus  "  gives  an  elaborate  and 
highly  interesting  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  by  Solomon.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the 
employer,  Hiram,  who  was  engaged  by  Solomon  to  oome 
with  lus  skOl  and  skilled  force  all  the  way  from  Tyre  a. 
B  of  about  100  miles,  to  design  and  construct  this 
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magnificent  edifice,  vas,  bo  to  speak,  a  boBs  or  chief  over 
a  trade  uitioD,  which  through  him,  took  one  of  the  largest 
and  moat  imposing  contracts  known  in  ancient  or 
modem  times;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
intellifience  and  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  Phcenici- 
ans.  We  are  not  among  thoae  eager  credvli  who  jump 
at  conolnsions,  and  ready  to  suppose  that  this  Hiram  was 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  ancient  fraternity  of  "Free 
MasoDB."  On  the  contrary,  the  institution  was  old  when 
Hiram  brought  to  Solomon  the  3,200  foremen  and  the 
40,000  artiticere  who  built  this  gorgeous  temple  of  which 
JosephuB  so  glowingly  speaks.  Bnt  this  immeuBe  work 
being  a  rehgious  undertakiiig,  conducted  by  a  pohtical 
decree  and  under  state  control,  and  furthermore  being  a 
Semitic,  not  an  Aryan  enterprise  and  consequently  free 
from  the  mean,  rank  exclueiyism  characteriziDg  and  belit- 
tling the  sonrce-hielory  of  aU  their  great  woi'ks,  was  able 
to  rise  and  carry  with  it  some  lucid  achitUlae  as  to  the 
mamier  of  its  erection.  The  great  temple  of  Solomon 
furnished  posterity  a  slight  glimpse  at  the  order  of  Free 
Masons ;  being  a  landmark  merely  observable  in  an  ob- 
Bcnre  night  of  time.  Its  ruins  may,  therefore,  be  truth- 
fully classed,  by  the  student  of  sociology,  as  archaeological 
proof  of  the  ancient  trade  union  movement  By  this,  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader  may  better  understand  the 
Boui'ce  of  that  all-peiTading  cloud  which  so  unfortunately 
shuU  us  oS  from  the  clues — to  say  nothing  of  the  hiatory 
— regarding  the  construotioD  of  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent works  of  sculptured  masonary  ever  produced.  The 
religio-political  institutions,  baaed  on  the  antithetic  origin 
of  birth  and  its  entailment«  of  rank,  prevented  the  work- 
ingmen  from  rising  into  recognition,  or  transmitting  be- 
youd  their  own  generation  any  detailed  knowledge  as  to 
how  those  structures  rose.  The  powerful  archon  Pericles, 
of  Athena,  furnished  us  an  illustration  of  this.  He  wanted 
to  build  the  Parthenon.  Now  Pericles,  the  statesman, 
buildiug  a  church,  shows  that  no  difEerenee  existed  be- 
tween church  and  state,  since  behef  was  compulsory  un- 
der law.  The  Parthenon  was  the  grandest  edifice  of  either 
the  ancient  or  modem  world."     Although  Pericles  was  a 
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noble,  of  the  iamily  of  the  PiHiBtratidse,  yet  we  inow  that 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Fhidiae.  So  we  are  informed 
that  Solomon  eniojed  the  acquaintance  of  Hiram.  This 
might  be,  though  Phidias  and  Hiram  were  both  of  mean 
extraction,  according  to  the  estimation  of  ranks.  But 
their  Buperiora  admired  them  (or  their  genius  alone.  A 
wonderful  contrast  projects  from  a  coincidence  of  the  latw 
mediffival  age,  consisting  in  Raphael's  intimacy  with  Pope 
Leo  X,  for  at  the  time  of  Raphael,  Christianity  with  itB 
inexorable  moral  erosions  had  gnawed  away  much  of  the 
ancient  ranks,  and  had  begun  to  invite  an  absolute  equal- 
ity ;  whereas,  in  the  more  ancient  times,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Pagan  faith,  it  could  not  be  more  than  admira- 
tion and  acquaintance.  In  the  same  manner,  Pericles,  who 
waa  the  master  political  genius  of  his  age,  could  admire 
and  keep  an  acquaintance  with  Aspasia,  a  lady  of  the 
lower  rank,  but  he  could  not  raise  her  by  any  gift  of  title 
to  a  higher  one  than  that  in  which  she  was  born. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Par- 
thenon, Ictinuswas  to  Pericles  wbatllii-am"  was  to  Soio- 
mon.  Ictinus,"  we  are  told,  waa  chief  architect,  and  with 
the  aaaiatanoe  of  Callicrates  and  Phidias  who  worked  on 
the  chyselephantine  statue  of  Athena,  had  cbiu'ge,  as 
chief  architect,  of  the  Parthenon  It  appeal's  "  tliat  Phi- 
dias took  the  entire  control  of  all  the  bmlding  enterprises 
of  Athens  and  also,  probably  of  the  temple  of  Eleusis;  for 
Ictinna  built  the  fane  of  this  temple.  We  are  now  cen- 
tering upon  the  interesting  point  of  our  investigation.  It 
took  Phidias,  lotinus  and  Callicrates  ten  years  to  design 
and  complete  the  new  Parthenon,  the  most  magnificent 
and  imposing  structure  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  More 
fortunate  are  we  in  having  Josephus  and  other  authority 
for  the  temple  of  Solomon  whereon  not  only  the  chief 
architect,  but  3,200  foremen  and  40,000  masons  of  the 
great  "  bod^  "  or  masons'  fraternity  wei-e  engaged." 

At  the  Pirseus  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  Parthenon,  great  numbers  of  ti'ade  unions,"  under 
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a  proviaion  of  Soo  i  tngraved  on  w-iodensorollaaiidkept 
in  the  Acropolis  i.n  i  the  Prytaneum,  which  were  legalized 
organizations  and  whcap  recoRTiized  hiisiiiesi  ivas  to  wort 
for  the  state.  Now  with  the  miilUtudea  of  trade  onions, 
existing  all  around,  at  Attjuna,  at  the  Pirysus,  at  Eleusia- 
is  it  auppoaable  that  the  three  directora  bnilt  the  parthe. 
non  in  ten  yeara?  Instead  of  the  3,200  foremen  and  40- 
000  men  a.s  at  Jemsalem,  there  were  probably  at  Athens 
4,000  foremen  and  50,000  masona,  aculptora,  draftsmen, 
hod  carrier,  laborers  and  others  too  numeroua  to  detail 
We  find  that  this  great  public  work  was  linialied  438  yeara 
before  Chriat,  just  at  the  time  when  the  golden  age  ot 
labor  waa  at  its  zenith  of  glory  both  in  Greece  and  Kome. 

It  waa  the  golden  age  of  art  and  ecoDomio  thrift.  It 
alao  corresponds  exactly  with  the  stretch  of  tdmedurlng 
■which  the  trade  unions  under  the  laws  of  Solon  at  Athens 
and  of  Numa  at  Rome  were  in  fullest  force,  granting  and 
encouraging  organization  of  the  working  people,  which 
was  used  by  them  for  protection  and  for  reaistajice  to  all 
dangers  that  might  beset  them. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  while  a  aerions  grievance  existed 
among  the  working  people  of  ancient  Greece,  in  form  of 
jin  esclusiTiem  denying  tiiem  the  right  to  save  their  souls 
by  becoming  memberB  on  equal  footing  in  the  Eleuainian 
■order,  there  also  existed  a  vast  organization  or  confrater- 
nity which,  then  as  now,  afforded  them  opportunities  for 
meeting  in  secret  and  discussing  this  grievance.  It  ia 
scarcely  necessary  even  to  conjecture  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  use  these  advantages  for  such  discussion.  Human 
nature  is  alike  in  all  ages.  When  the  conspiracy  law,  of 
law  of  Elizabeth,  was  annulled  in  1824,"  permitting  the 
people  to  organize  in  England,  they  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  trade  unionism  afforded, 
wherewith  to  discuss  their  grievances.  The  growth  and 
intelligence  of  the  ponderous  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  dne  to  the  discussion  which  is 
■constantly  taking  place  in  their  secret  unions.  We  ven- 
ture that  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  times  we  are  de- 
scribing; because  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Where  the  grievance  exists  and  the  opportunity  to  meet 
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md  disonsa  it  exists,  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  amos^ 
mtelligent  beings,  to  resist  it.  We  are  fortunate  enough 
tohavefoniidstatementBTjpon  the  subjects  of  trade  nniona 
tranamitted  to  ua  through  great  autJiority.  Ciaiue,  who 
wrote  a  digest  of  law  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  haa  a  passf^e 
which  lias  been  preserved  and  so  important  is  it  that 
both  Granior  and  Mommaen  refer  to  it  as  conclusive  evi- 
-dence  that  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  providing  for  the 
right  among  working  people  to  organise  and  enjoy  trade 
unions,  was  to  some  extent  a  translation  from  Greek  tablea 
■of  the  code  of  Solon.*'  In  this  passage  are  mentioned  many 
ot^amzations  taken  from  the  Greek  text  inscribed  on 
the  BcroU  of  the  law  of  Solon  and  also  on  the  tablet  of  the 
Twelve  Tablea.  Tbe  Thiaaoiui  then  were  precisely  in 
Greek  what  the  Collegia  were  in  Latin.  The  sailora' 
nniona  here  mentioned  were  the  same  which  we  speak  of 
elsewhere  as  existing  in  large  numbers  at  the  Pirteus  or  sea^ 
port  of  Athens  which  was  diataut  from  the  metropolis  only 
Sve  miles.  The  organizations  of  the  stone  masons,  the 
marble  outters,  tbe  carvers,  the  image  makers  of  wood 
mineral  and  ivoiy,  and  others,  were  located  within  the 
«ity.  Some  of  these  imions,  probably  the  image  makere, 
pretended  more  religloue  piety  than  others;  bat  the  fact 
ia,"  that  all  of  them  were  combined  for  mutual  aid  and  re- 
sistance against  grievances.  Under  the  law,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  corrupt  the  statutes  of  the  country  ("dum 
ne  quid  expabliea  lege  mrruinpant,"  )  they  were  not  only 
allowed  to  career  unmolested  but  were  even  protected  by 
this  provision  of  the  great  lawgivers. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  two  proven  facts:  that 
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daring  the  renowned  era  of  Grecian  architecture,  belles-let- 
tres, philosophy,  sculpture,  paintings — all  work  of  labor- 
ers— there  also  flourished  a  great  labor  niovement;  just  as 
now  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  the  "United 
States  and  Canada,  during  the  most  briUiant  period  of  all 
human  enlightenment,  ancient  or  modem,  there  flour- 
ishes an  enormous  social  organization  for  self-help  and 
for  resistance  against  grievance  endured  by  working  peo- 
ple. It  also  proves  the  correctness  of  our  theorems  that 
the  greater  the  organization  of  the  laboring  people  against 
grievances  the  higher  the  enlightenment,  and  the  higher 
the  enlightenment  the  more  complete  the  eitdnction  of  so- 
cial rank ;  consequently  the  intensity  of  human  civiliza- 
tion viewed  on  the  largest  scale,  is,  under  the  competitive 
system,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  prevalence  or  non-pre- 
valence of  these  organizations,  acting  as  mutually  self-aid- 
ing forces  and  as  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
grievances  their  members  are  liable  to  suffer.  How  inef- 
fable, then,  the  arrogance  of  a  paltry  few !  What  must 
have  been  the  character  of  resistance  during  the  times  of 
which  we  speak!  Evidently  very  crude.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  much  system ;  a  general  interlinking  of  union 
with  union,  no  matter  how  vride  apart,  for  a  quite  clearly 
expressed  common  cause.  Not  so  anciently,  although  we 
have  an  inscription  at  Pompeii  to  prove  that  in  B.  C.  79 
there  existed  an  international  union.  Their  grievances 
were  greiiter  than  now,  because  social  equahty  was  con- 
temptously  and  most  openly  put  down.  The  law  recog- 
nized them  as  having  no  more  claim  to  citizenship  than 
dogs.  Now,  in  Germany,  France,  almost  everywhere,  the 
working  people  are  voting. 

Whoever,  in  reading  the  "  Ancient  Assemblies,"  "  for  a 
moment  imagines  that  those  celebrated  gatherings  in- 
cluded the  slaves  or  freedcsen,  should  read  more  carefully. 
It  is  (hn  freemen  who  are  meant,  not  freedmen.  Thedift'er- 
eiice  was  simply  infinite,  even  in  enlightened  Attica;  for 
freedmen  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  slaves.  They 
never  were  citizens,  could  not  vote,  could  not  hope,  except 
in  cases  of  great  genius  like  that  of  Phidias,  to  be  decently 
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Bpoken  to;  and  even  aa  such  they  were  obligetl  to  obtain 
some  BDeoifil  decree  from  the  Areopagus  in  order  to  detach 
themselves  from  this  Hcatbing  odium  of  rank.  Being  so 
mean,  bo  lowly,  while  the  patricians,  the  grandees,  the  See- 
man  were  descendants  of  the  nobility  in  the  direct  lineage 
of  the  gods,  it  followed  that  the  gods  also  contemned  thera. 
Couaeqnentiy  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Greece  were 
without  a  soul.  If  they  claimed  to  have  aouls  they  knew 
tiiat  the  only  place  Cor  them  was  Tartarns  or  hell ;  certainly 
not  hea?en;  for  that  was  the  abode  of  the  gods  who  sparned 
them  on  acconnt  of  tbeir  lowly  birth.  Belter  cultivate  the 
belief  that  they  had  no  souls  at  alll  This  to  them,  terrible 
reflection,  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
of  annihilation."  The  philosophy  of  extinction  of  the  sou' 
must  have  consumed  a  share  of  the  discussions  of  those  an- 
dent  mechanics  i a  their  secret  meetings.  They  built  the 
magnificent  templea  which  glowed  with  genial  warmth  of 
the  solemn  and  haughty  religion,  only  for  the  heaven-bom, 
repelling  with  sullen  frowns  the  fearth-born  designers  and 
finishers  of  their  collonades,  vaults  and  sculptured  images. 
No  merely  political  institution  could  possibly  sepatate  so 
widely  one  class  from  another  as  did  that  arrogant  religion 
Thich  not  only  instituted  slavery  of  the  laboring  people  hut 
denied  them  an  immortal  soul  and  the  beatitudes  of 
heaven."  There  is  now  no  grievanre  of  this  kind  iu  civil- 
ized existence — although  economical  and  social  dissatis- 
&ctioD  remains,  The  new  religion  is  rapidly  extinguisHing 
the  dogma  of  distinctions  in  birth,  as  well  as  the  dogma 
that  "uie  earth-born  have  no  immovls!  existence."" 

Narrowing  the  array  of  evidence  into  our  legiirnate  field, 
We  find  in  Eleusia  a  target  at  whiuh  millions  are  peering 
with  a  mingling  of  longing,  of  envy  and  of  hat«.     They  are 
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the  two-thirds  of  tbe  population  of  tbe  country — the  labor- 
iDg  ranks.  There,  upon  a  lovely  range  of  rock  aod  l;iwn 
•laiidB  the  uld  Felasgian  city  ot'Eleuais,  populous  and  thick- 
studded  with  their  own  eranoi  and  thiasoi,  labor  unions 
whose  inembere  are  tbe  strong-muscled  men  of  Greece.  It 
is  the  eve  of  aaturan,  the  great  quinquenual  Boedfomion 
wbicb  from  traditions  brought  mystic  meanings  picturing 
lie  fierce  amazone  in  flight  before  the  conquering  giants  of 
Theseus.  It  is  the  last  half  of  Bhimmeriog  September 
whose  delicious  zephyrs  float  the  gossamers  above  the  sea. 
All  the  world  knows  that  on  tbe  morrow  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  are  to  leave  the  Athenian  metropolis 
behind  them  and  commence  their  crusade  to  tbe  Eleusinian 
feast.  Tbey  are  the  eligibles,  the  citizens,  the  freemen. 
Not  a  being  from  among  tbe  laboring  aud  lowly  clasa  can 
be  permitted  hardly  to  join  the  great  procession.  Fond  of 
privilege  but  barred  its  enjoyment  tbeygaiher  in  their  beat 
rags,  upon  the  scene  and  form  in  a  standing  moltititde  along 
the  line  of  march.  No  care  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon 
their  education  and  they  are  in  coasequence,  rough,  per- 
haps boisterous  and  insulting.  As  the  procession  moves 
aloDgthey  pelt  the  crusaders  with  sticks  and  stones."  They 
feel  the  deep  disgrace  of  their  exclusion  and  are  animated 
with  unhappy  fteliogs  and  hatred  and  revenge.  They 
turn  their  eyes  toward  the  magnificent  temple  of  Mefraron, 
built "  by  their  own  hands,  of  marble  quarried  from  the 
rock  near  by."  It  is  pre-eminently  the  most  majestic  work 
of  their  handicraft,  standing  solemn  and  alone  like  a  myster- 
ious winged  creature,  striking  awe  by  its  very  presence 
and  as  though  a  ghostly  apparation  which  had  earged  fi'om 
the  dark  pits  of  the  sea."     To  the  left  loomed  up  a  view  of 

OWhen,  u  the  f«bl8  gDOi,  Ceiea  loft  Ung  ColansuiEi  went  to  the  old  temple. 


nnila  ueners  (qTUle  piope  Elsn- 
of  the  erwt  lomiilB,  bjr  Guhl 

B  saisis'ftiUoirirci  Bp<»flii<i;  qiiMn  anb  B>- 
tum  notl  STiiAo  marmare  aactmiDi  inetBT  ■trepero,  suTabaat  Atliuiiieiwaa. 
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tae  acrapoUs.  It  U  erldeut  that  the  horrDre  of  it  timo  bam  old  £leiij;ld ;  be- 
■Idu  Srahrtheis  wna  the  [iT.e>tc<''  in  olierge  of  tlie  Eleu^in  ui    n  Clitioiiu. 
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tiie  noble pronaofl  whose  fluted  columns  towered  liigh,  hold- 
ins  their  gruceful  architraves,  and  culminating  in  those  ex- 
quisite Corinthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  celebi'abid 
uiroaghoat  the  world  Tor  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their 
carvings.  Their  own  Ictinua,  guiding  their  own,  or  their 
ancestors'  toil  had  built  the  huge,  but  forbidding  tetesterium 
and  conclave  where  those  mysterious  itiiliationa  and  de- 
grees were  conferred ;  not  upon  Uiem,  but  upon  those  bom 
worthy  of  the  honor.  Their  own  Senoolea  was  the  master 
m^on  who  had  led  them  through  a  labyrinth  of  toil  which 
produced  the  lordly,  throne-like  anacioron  were  dewlt  the 
immortal  Ceres.  Theirown  master  sculptor,  Metageneshad 
directed  their  skillful  hands  through  the  mazes  of  sculptai'e 
which  produced  those  soft  and  charming  friezes,  and  reared 
the  upper  columns  on  which  rest  the  fast  eotablatures  with 
their  architi'avea  and  frettinga.  Led  by  such  masters  who 
have  come  down  to  fame  a^  the  genius  of  classic  architeo- 
tnre,  wage-earners  had  delved  for  more  than  a  decade  of 
years  to  fashion  the  home  of  the  Mystagogoi,  those  fav- 
ored priests  who  repulsed  them  with  bitterest  scorn  and  all 
Otiiers  who  could  not  bring  proof  that  for  three  generations 
at  least,  they  had  never  disgraced  themselves  by  the  social 
blight  of  labor.  These  were  the  thanks  the  ancient  lowly 
received  for  building  those  enduring  and  exquisite  monu- 
ments of  art. 

No  wonder  then,  that  as  the  procession  moved  down  from 
the  acropolis  to  the  sea,  the  outcasts,  uncultured,  unrefined, 
enslaved,  treated  the  haughty  initiates  with  brickbats  and 
jeers.  There  were  quarrels  about  this  grievance;  bat  so 
dark  has  the  historian  been  upon  the  subject  that  we  aro 
anahle  to  obtain,  further  positive  data  thaa  these  we  quote. 
But  what  we  do  know  sheds  light  upon  the  causes  of  a 
great  change  which  in  course  of  time  came  into  the  world; 
a  change  tliat  planted  the  seed  of  revolution.  It  was  a  re- 
ligio-political  state  based  upon  legalized  pretentions,  and 
assumed  absolute  rights  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Indo-European  world  and  the  absolute  non- 
recognition  and  social,  political  and  hierarchical  ostracism 
of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population  on  whose  labor 
they  depended foriheir  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  worship. 

A  word  more  may  suffice  to  dose  thischapter.  Our  ob- 
ject in  saying  so  much  has  been  to  exhibit  the  double  grlev- 
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ailiife  BnfFbred  by  the  religions  as  well  ae  the  social  and  ecd- 

nomic  tyranny  of  ancient  society  over  the  laboring  people. 
From  the  time  labor  organ i^al ions  began,  until  the  era  of 
the  Bophiatfi,  no  one  can  tell  the  aeea  that  elapsed.  The  ao- 
phiatB  and  philosophere  began  tiieir  work  in  Greece  five 
centuries  before  Cbrist.  They  were  revolution! els  bo  far  as 
they  dared  go.  The  general  moTement  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle muet  though  conflicting,  certainly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  world.  It  worked  enorm- 
ously in  the  direction  of  preparing  mantind  for  the  revolu- 
tion— the  change  from  a  condition  of  slavery  of  the  useful 
laboring  raassea  to  one  of  complete  social,  political  and 
spirilnal  recognition  and  equality.  Plato  was  a  slave 
owner.  He  was  so  proud  that  he  disdained  to  accept 
money  for  his  aorvices  as  a  teacher,  preferring  to  accept 
presents  from  the  wealthy  young  atn den ta  under  his  charge 
—the  reverse  of  what  in  our  own  times  is  considered  pro- 
j3er.  Had  Plato  thns  lived  and  acted  just  before  our  mod- 
ern war  of  the  rebellion  he  would  have  been  called  a  slave- 
driving  hypocrite  by  abolitionists  at  the  North,  and  a  cant- 
ittg  moralist  hy  the  peopl^  at  the  South.  He  was  of  neither 
pwty.  Even  the  workingmen  of  his  own  times  hated  him. 
t^at  he  did  was  probably  equilibrated  both  between  sjm- 
pithy  and  diplomacy,  largely  tempered  by  sympathy  and 
conscience  and  on  the  whole,  working  all  the  radical  good 
tthich  the  times  would  permit.  The  world  ia  better  for 
rtiip  celebrated  advocate  of  slavery  having  lived;  for  on  the 
Whole,  though  he  could  not  see  any  way  possible  of  es- 

f'  onging  this  horrid  social  ulcer  of  slavery  from  his  republio, 
is  sympathy  got  the  better  of  acquisitiveness  and  like  all 
the  teachers  ot  that  era,  he  melted  the  brutal  spirit  whioh 
ih  Sparta  instigated  such  inhuman  cruelties  toward  the  la- 
bbriug  claBB.  AH  over  Attica  they  were  treated  with  com- 
parative tendemeas  and  consideration  and  though  they  suf- 
fered the  grievances  we  have  described,  yet  they  shared  the 
rtge  of  philosophy  and  art  as  an  age  peculiarly  their  own 
ill  organization  and  plenty.  It  was  their  Golden  age  of 
^qaality.  We  do  not  mean  exact  equality  or  similarity  in 
the  physical  and  intellecUial  sense ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
flbsurd.  "We  mean  by  it  the  extihetioii  of  those  aristocratic 
liiics  which  pride,  egoism  and  greed  had  so  long  held  as  a 
basis  of  i-c)ig!on  and  of  state. 


STRIKES  AND  UPRISINGS. 

GRIKVANCES  CONTINUED.    PLANS  OF  ESCAPE. 

FinsT  Known  nnd  First  Tried  Plan  of  Salvation  was  that  of  Retal- 
iation— The  Slaves  test  the  Ordeal  oF  Armed  Force — Iraaoi- 
bilily  of  the  Working  Classes  at  length  arrayed  against  their 
Maptera — Typical  Strikes  of  the  ancient  Worktngmen — Thai* 
Inhuman  Treatment — ^FamouB  Strike  at  the  Silver  Diggings 
of  Laurium — 20,000  Artisatis  and  Laborers  quit  Work  in  a 
Body  and  go  over  to  the  Foas  of  their  own  Countrymen — 
The  Great  Peloponnesian  War  Decided  for  the  Spartans, 
■gainst  the  Athenians  by  this  Fatal  Strike. 


In  ancient  Greece,  Sicily  an^  Rome  there  occurred  great 
and  disastrous  Btrikea.  The  chai'aeter  of  the  elements  caua- 
ing  these  diatarbances  varied  greatly  from  that  of  the  mod- 
em  atrikers.  Quite  the  reverse  of  our  modem,  the  ancient 
Btrikers  were  either  slaves  or  freednaen  descended  from 
■uuh,  and  in  a  condition  of  extreme  lowiiaeas  but  often  so 
inlflligent  that  Bolwithstanding  the  odds  against  them  they 
aometimes  out-^oneraled  their  mastei's  and  obtained  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  even  years,  agiiiust  wealth,  priesthood 
Mid  military  force.  The  reasons  for  thia  we  have  already 
explained  but  may  appropriately  repeat.  Tlje  slaves  and 
frocdmen  were  mostly  men  of  their  masters'  own  blood, 
They  were  of  the  aame  race,  color  and  natural  intelligence. 
They  nsed  the  same  languages,  were  accustomed  to  the 
same  roads  aud  fields,  knew  the  cliSs,  grottoes,  forests  and 
jungles;  and  tlieie  being  no  firearms  or  other  instruments 
of  destruction  which  in  our  modern  warfare  throw  the  bal- 
sno«  of  power  into  the  bandtj  of  the  most  disciplined  rather 
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tlian  the  most  numeroui,  they  eometimes  triumphed  for  a 
time  by  dint  of  numbers. 

During  the  Pelopomiesian  war  a  great  strike  of  the  work- 
ing people  occurred  in  and  about  tne  silver  mines  of  Laur- 
ium,'  B,  C.  413.  It  mny  be  well  here  to  enucnerate  some 
of  the  grieviinccB  inciting  tliem  to  tliis  desperate  resolve 
which  ihey  knew  perfectly  well  beforehand,  would,  unlesa 
they  succeeded,  terminate  in  their  death  by  tortures  of  the 
moat  inhuman  artifices  the  maddened  cruelty  of  greedy 
money-getters  could  invent.  Nearly  all  the  slavcB  ana  other 
working  people,  laborers  and  artificers  engaged  in  this  enor- 
mous strike,  were  intelligent  people.  Some  were  persons 
who  were  slaves  by  the  misfortune  of  birth  ; '  others  were 
prisoners  of  war  reduced  by  violence  to  slavery.  Srill 
Others  were  slaves  as  merchandise  brought  to  the  mines  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  traffic  ;  and  lastly  and  worst,  there  were 
large  numbers  who  were  convicts,  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  under  the  lash  of  brutal  hireling  o?eraeer8  of  cou- 
tractors'  who  worked  these  mines  on  leases  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  paid  one  twentieth  of  the  proceeds. 
It  was  a  great  grievance  to  the  intelligent  workingmen  to 
be  goaded  by  the  knowledge  tliat  he  was  a  social  monstros- 
ity.* Men  now  recoil  at  the  sight  of  a  slave  because  he  is 
the  rare  relic  of  an  institution  which  human  wisdom  and 
sympathy  have  outstripped,  outlived,  outgrown  in  the  glori- 

iTbuoydldea  Di  B^lo  /Vio)»n<i<aa>,  V [I.  IT;  "Aifi'iourii  jl  lat  epfauvni' 
nwJruii  jcat  X'*"*-  ""  "*"  'V  4mtiwiw»«i.  It  Ti»  ItniAfof  iviiw\tir.  si  F  'Alhtr- 
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niv^ATH.  wpAnpor  )iiy  yap  Ppaxtlai  Yiyriitruv  « ifffiakai  rbv  oAAor  xfiipow 
rit  ySi  *"*■»•»  •*■  "liAMr'  "It  tifvwtxiit  J»UI»*»'<™>%  rmi  ifj  »*■  nor 
wiktirmr  hnitmir,  M  f  <{  iriyfit  Tjt  writ   w°>'f^i  nnra^Him^  Tt_Titt  x^ipe' 
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ous  race  of  enlifrliteninent.  Even  at  that  ear'y  age  tha 
slave's  servitude  waa  the  8i)urce  of  hia  own  intelligent  dis- 
gust ;  for  covered  as  he  watj  with  the  indelible  brands  and 
soars  of  Bysteniatic  mutilation,  nod  decrepit  in  prmnatiire 
8g«  through  blows  aad  sti-aitis  of  violence  and  overwork,  bis 
mind  remained  unimpaired,  often  edged  to  conseiousness  of 
its  own  incompatihilitj  with  this  state  of  degradation.  The 
poor  creatures  were  never  allowed  to  eat  white  bread.* 
There  were  no  Sundays  for  tbera.  Of  the  365  days  they 
were  forced  to  delve  360.  SometimeB  the  government 
owned  tnem  and  subbed  them  with  \hf.  mines  themselves  to 
the  contractor?,  following  the  plan  of  Xenophon,'  who  some- 
times thus  worked  great  numbers  at  a  time.  Oflen,  how- 
ever, the  rich  contractor  himself  owned  laboring  men  with 
whom  to  operate  the  mines.  Thus  Nicias  owned  a  thou- 
FSodslaves.'  Mnnson  also  owned  a  thousand.*  The  ancienta 
appear  to  liavo  had  a  species  of  passion  (or  seeing  acts  of 
brutality  and  cruelty. 

Wakes  are  of  great  antiquity.  Originally  they  were  pnb- 
lio  fights  on  the  oiicasion  of  the  death  of  an  important  mem- 
ber of  a  gena  family,  in  which  the  combatants  were  hie 
slaves  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  survived  him.  All  the  fam- 
ily, its  slaves  and  llieir  children,  perhapsalso  the  community 
not  allied  by  blood,  were  summond  to  see  wliat  iu  our  re- 
fined age  would  not  only  be  repellent  eraeitiea,  but  intol- 
erable ones — a  fight  to  the  death,  of  plaves  of  the  deceased, 
with  daggerii  and  clubs."  The  firat  combat  on  record  of 
this  kind  incurred  in  B.  C.  264,  arr.tnged  by  the  brothers 
Biutus,"  Bui  authora  agree  that  the  pr.iclice  comes  from 
much  more  remote  antiquity;  and  mention  of  it  is  made 
bere  to  prepare  the  reader  to  understand  some  of  the  causes 
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larking  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil  of  ancient  strikes  &nd  np- 
ri»ii)g3.  Gibbon  relates  tbehorrible  story  of  the  SyracaBiao, 
t-  Hotiiitimi.''  One  of  the  poor,  innocent  sUvea  during  his 
prtclorship,  one  day  while  assisting  in  the  chase,  killed  a 
wild  boar  of  enormous  size  and  very  dangerous.  The  dar- 
ing deed  got  nuined  about  until  it  reached  the  ear  of  Dom- 
itius  who  ordered  the  slave  to  be  brought  to  bini  as  he  de- 
sired to  see  80  brave  a.  man.  The  poor  creature  appeared 
before  this  fellow,  humbly  expecting  a  trifle  of  praise  so  sel- 
dom the  lot  of  the  Syracusiau  slave.  To  his  horror,  how- 
ever, this  monster's  first  qnestion  wati,  what  kind  of  weapon 
or  means  were  employed  by  bim  in  performing  the  deed, 
Theanswerwaa  a  javelin.  "Are  you  not  aware  that  the  jave- 
lin is  a  weajwn  for  gentlemen  ;  and  that  for  so  mean  a  crea- 
ture as  a  slave  to  use  the  weapons  of  men, is  death?"  Turn- 
ing to  bis  soldiers  he  said,  "  take  this  slave  away  and  crucify 
him."  The  trembling  wretch  was  actually  crucified  upon 
tbe  spot.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  contemplation  of  our 
descent  from  such  a  type  of  monsters ! 

Bicher  notes"  that  single  contractors  often  worked  300 
to  600  slaveB  in  the  silver  mines  of  Lauriura  and  that  con- 
victs who  were  government  property  were  sometimea  sold 
to  the  coniractoi-s  who  exploited  their  labor  in  their  own 
nnme."  SomHiimea  intelligent  men  in  those  days  were  half 
slaves  and  half  free,  being  ent'eofied  by  livery  of  seizin,  no 
doubt,  if  unambitious  of  free'lom,  enjoying  thereby  some 
advantages  over  those  entirely  out  in  the  competitive  world, 
8iii:h  men  were  paid  a  per  diem,  varying  from  3  to  7  oboli, 
or  from  10  to  19  cents  for  their  labor." 

Callias  the  friend  of  Cimon,  B.  C.  460,  bei!ame  wealthy, 
managing  mines.  All  or  nearly  all  the  mines  were,  with 
the  ancients,  the  pr0|3erty  of  the  state.  The  state  contracted 
the  working  of  the  mines  to  enterprising  business  men  who 
often  hired  slaves  to  do  the  work.  These  contractors  were 
often  men  of  noble  blood.  The  sense  of  the  social  structure 
being  against  conducting  or  managing  one's  own  business. 

"Qlbban,  DkUik  laul  Fail  <if  Ok  Eamm  Bmfire,  Vol.  1.  p.  4S,  M.Y..  ISOO: 
aOplOi,  SUbBrbiraicerki.  s.  laz-S.  udde  lellioony  to  this  harrlheirieduBas  ot 
thu  niKUmH,  KforrlnB  to  Plain  who,  lor  hia  perfect  tinia.  yitaiei  only  Greeks 
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Only  the  slaves  and  other  workmen,  those  who  actually  per- 
formed the  work,  were  doomed  to  suffer  the  odium  of  tdbor. 
Any  business  mftn  who  could  get  a  bond,  could  take  from 
the  state  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  mine;  and  Boraetimoa 
even  the  slaves  themselves  were  to  be  had  of  the  state.  In 
this  (SftKe,  the  complete  outfit  was  contracted  for  by  the  in- 
dividual, who  had  no  fiirther  care  than  to  manipulate  pro- 
ducts and  gains.  Callias  and  Cimon  had  either  contracts 
for  or  ownership  in  the  mines  of  silver  at  Lanrium,  located 
to  the  Boutheastward  of  Athens  about  30  milus."  Their 
names  appear  also,  but  vaguely  in  connection  with  the 
PangseuB  mines  in  Thrace.  It  is  known  that  Thucidydea 
the  celebrated  historian  owned  mining  property  in  Mace- 
donia. He  was  a  rich  slave  owner  and  optimate.  One 
SoHias  a  Thracian  contractor  hired  from  Nicias  a  thonsand 
■laves,  at  an  obolus  per  day  each."  EyponieiiH  rented  or 
hired  as  many  as  600  slaves  to  these  contractors  and  re- 
ceived, as  Xenophon  tells  ua,  a  mina  daily  for  their  labor. 
Philemonides  for  SOO  slaves  got  half  a  mina." 

Public  servants  were  not  always  free.  Wages  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  stood  about  as  foUowsr "  for  a  common  laborer 
who  oarried  dirt,  3  oboli,"  or  10^  cents  per  day.  A  gai-- 
dener  got  14  cents;  a  sawyer  of  wood,  one  drachm,  or  19 
cents;  a  carpenter  received  sometimes  as  high  as  17^  cents 
while  millers  in  the  grain  mills  received  15  to  18  cents. 
Scribes  or  copyists  no  more.  The  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  got  no  more  than  the  atone  sawyer  and  others 
only  as  much  as  the  common  laborer.  His  name  was  Polias. 
Bceckh  says  he  received  one  drachm  or  exactly  17J  cents. 
The  hypogrammateut  or  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  buildings  got  only  5  oboli  or  about  15  cents. 

The  (area  for  traveling  coaveyancea  were  also  very  low. 
In  fact,  the  clerks  and  public  ofticialB  of  every  kind  were 
eOTerument  subjectw  who  received  low  salaries  and  worked 
long  hours.  Their  life  was  a  constant  drudgery.  The  su- 
penntendeDts  themselves  were  ofBcers  of  family  or  blood. 
They  were  citizens;  but  the  dignity  of  their  position  re- 
strained them  from  receiving  any  recompense. 
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Thus  in  (Jreece,  Rome  and  everywhere  throughout  an- 
tiquit)',  sQcl)  were  the  oppressive  couditions  that  the  intelli- 
gent among  the  workiug  tliissee,  goaded  by  their  Bufferings 
were  on  the  aleit,  sometimes  for  revenge,  aoraetimea  lor 
objects  of  amelioration,  but  oftener  from  sheer,  reoilaas 
despair,  and  ready  to  t^tvike  out  in  bloody  rebelhon  against 
their  muster. 

With  t.his  statement  on  general  causes  of  Rtrikea  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  Btory  of  the  greatest  of  all,  belonging  purely 
to  this  category  of  human  resistance,  to  be  found  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times."  It  may  be  plausibly  conjectured 
that  this  great  strike  in  turning  the  tables  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  thus  deciding  the  celebrated  Feloponnesian  war 
ag^nst  them  and  the  little  democracy  that  had  grown  up 
in  the  Athenian  civilization  and  refinement,  went  far  toward 
suppressing  the  true  progress  of  the  human  race." 

The  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  30  miles  south  from  the 
eityof  Athens,  were  among  theresources  of  Athenian  wealth. 
They  belonged  to  the  government.  The  methods  of  ob- 
taining the  precious  metal  was  by  arduous  labor,  without 
much  of  the  modem  machinery.  Diodonia  describing  the 
Egyptian  mines  between  Captos  and  Cosseir,  pictures  the 
Bufferings  of  the  poor  convicts  and  barbarians  working 
there ;  "  and  Biiuher  says  that  was  also  the  case  with  those 
working  the  Xtaurinn  mines."  Afcordiiig  to  this,  men  and 
vomen  in  great  numbers  who  had  committed  some  crime" 
a^'^icst  the  state  or  otherwise,  were  dragged  into  the  suhter- 
raueau  cavern,  stripped  entirely  of  thvir  clothing,  their 
bodies  painted,  their  legs  loaded  with  chains  and  in  tliis 
frightful  condition,  set  at  work  drilling  the  rook,  breaking 
it  m  pieces  and  carrying  It  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Out- 
side the  mine  were  smitiieries,  machine  shops  for  making 
Htamping  mills,  water  laolca  and  courses  for  washing  the 
metal,  wagon  shops  for  making  and  repairing  vehicles  of 
conveyance  and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  so  great 
an  industry,  employiiig  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  freed- 
men  for  carrying  on  the  works. 
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These  mines  of  Lanriuna  were  in  operntion  when  the  Pe- 
loponueEiaii  war  broke  uat,  B.  C  432.  between  the  Spiirtans- 
aod  Atheniiinsj  whicli  lasted  27  years,  Thiicidydea  speaks 
as  though  the  offer  held  out  to  the  workmen  employed  as 
slaves  by  the  Athenians,  of  18  cents  per  day  uniformly,  waa 
a  very  tempting  one."  They  were  poor  dependents,  some 
slavee,  some  freedmen,  Bomo  convicts,  subjected  to  abuse, 
thrown  pel-mel  together,  driven  to  hard  work,  poorly  ted, 
those  wilbin  the  mines,  naked  and  suffering,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  that  feeling  known  to  ua  as  patriotiani,  although 
many  of  them  were  Athenians."  During  this  obstinate 
Btntggle  the  Laeedtemonian  forces,  B,  C.  413.  approached 
as  nearto  Athena  as  Decelea,  a  garrisoned  frontier  town 
in  Boetia  held  by  tbem,  where  they  established  tbcinselves 
over  against  the  Atheaian  lines.  The  distinoe  between 
Decelea  on  the  borders  of  Boetia  and  Athens  is  only  about 
20  miles.  The  Athenian  ergasUria  or  workahoua  were 
manned  in  part  by  slaves."  So,  whether  in  the  shops  and 
arsenals  at  Athens,  or  in  the  silver  mines  of  Lanriun),  both 
of  which,  daring  war  time,  were  indispensable  for  supply- 
ing money  and  arms,  the  sinewa  of  production  were  not 
quickened  by  that  peculiarly  inspiriting  urgent  known  to  na 
as  patriotism.  Labor  hated  alike  home,  fatherland  and  em- 
ployer. When  war  broke  out  the  laborer,  instead  of  tnra- 
mg  hifl  power  and  genius  to  swift  production  of  engines  for 
hurling  missiles  of  dustmction  among  the  invaders  of  his 
country,  sought  in  the  vortex  of  fierce  disturbance,  some 
fissure  of  relreat  from  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  bondage. 

Thus  in  this  pivotal  contest  between  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  compared  with  the  Spartans' treatment  of  the 
Helota  or  Lacedrcmonian  slaves,  the  Athenians  with  all  the 
horrors  that  Lave  been  pictured,  were  mild,  we  find  the 
grievance  intensilied  beyond  enduranne.  Compared  with 
Spartui  suavity,  philosophy  and  mural  advancement,  the 
Athenians  were  as  civilization  to  barbarism ;  for  Sparta  had 
never  questioned  the  claims  of  Pagan  aristocracy  and  Ly- 
cnrgus  had  built  upon  it  in  all  ita  austere  presumptiveness  a 
ring  or  community  of  about  one-third  the  population  and 
damned  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  a  stage  of  slavery 
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very  tittle  better  than  that  of  naked  convicts  described  by 
DiodoniB  in  the  gold  mine_8  of  Egypt,"  Yet  DotwitliatamJ- 
ing  the  brutal  example  the  poor  slaves  had  just  witnessed, 
of  Spartan  treachery,  \o  assassinating  2,000  brave  helots 
a  few  years  before,"  some  knowleiige  of  which  they  must 
certainly  have  possessed  "  we  find  the  poor  Athenian  work- 
men readily  accepting  an  offer  by  the  Spartans  and  Joining 
them  in  great  numbers  against  their  own  faiberland. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a  very  dangerous  exploit  of  tha 
strikers  and  could  not  have  aucceeded  without  some  organ- 
ization. But  we  are  left  in  the  dark  regarding  most  ot  the 
delails.  No  doubt  the  near  approach  of  the  Lacedfemonian 
forces  and  the  demoralization  of  the  Athenians  as  well  as 
their  ingrstilnde,  together  with  the  arrogance  of  Cimon 
and  the  revenges  of  Alcibiades,  naight  have  had  much  to 
do  with  it. 

This  great  strike  mnst  have  been  plotted  by  the  men 
themselves.  We  are,  through  the  two  or  three  brief  refer- 
*nceH  to  it,  given  os  by  the  historians,"  left  to  infer  that  it 
must  have  been  well  concerted,  violent  and  swift.  The  in- 
ference is  unequivocal  that  in  413,  B.  C.  20,000  miners,  me- 
chanics, teamsters  and  laborers  suddenly  struck  work;  and 
at  a  moment  of  Athens'  greatest  peril,  fooght  themselvca 
loose  from  their  masters  and  their  chains.  These  20,000 
workmen  made  a  desperate  bolt  for  the  Spartan  garrison 
newly  established  at  Decelea  on  the  borders  of  Bcetia,  The 
strike  mnst  have  been  the  more  desperate  on  account  of 
the  offers  held  oat  to  them  by  the  enemy.  One  of  the  offers 
was  that  they  should  be  provided  with  work  which  they 
should  perform  on  their  own  reckoning;  but  that  they 
should  pay  only  a  part  of  it  to  their  masters  or  employers. 
At  this  lay,  by  industry  and  patience  they  could  not  only 
live  better  but  conld  lay  by  a  ceriiun  sam  with  which  to 
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bay  theinselyeB  free.  Unaccnstomed  to  plenty  and  sofl- 
denly  thus  provided  with  enotigh  to  eat  and  drink,  they 
natnrally  gave  themselves  up  to  indulgence  to  some  exleiit 
for  Dr.  Di  umann  tells  us  that  many  of  the  aUves  lived,  bet- 
ter than  the  treedmen  themselves,  though  we  liave  no  ac- 
count of  their  dissipating,"  The  statement;  of  Dr.  Biicher, 
that  this  strike  of  the  workmen  of  Athena  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  mining  operations  of  the  Laurian  silver  diga;ings,  con- 
firms the  importanoe  of  ibis  immense  nprising  in  Attii^a. 
The  sudden  loaa  of  90,000  workmen,  ionred  to  the  hanJ^ 
ships  of  mining  life,  and  drilled  to  the  mechanical  nice^ 
tiea  of  the  assays  for  the  money  supply,  of  the  Wagoii 
works,  and  of  the  armories  at  Athens  where  meet  of  thfc 
sabers,  tlings,  daggers,  javelins,  campaign  wa|;ons  and 
other  ianjnedimenta  of  war  were  construited,  is  knowb 
to  have  been  a  serious  setback  to  the  progress  of  the  Pd- 
loponneeian  conflict.  But  while  it  disheartened  the  AtBeftt- 
ians  it  proportionately  encouraged  and  delighted  the  Laeri- 
dSimonians  ;  and  as  the  latter  were  not  of  the  party  of  pr6- 
gress  but  engaged  in  invidious  activity  ngainat  the  Atneft- 
lans,  at  that  time  the  most  demoorstic  and  advanced  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  it  acted  difeoiiy  against  the  evoliitTiiil'  si 
mankind.  No  one  pretends  to  deity  that  th6  Spnrtanit, 
boatting  of  the  hegemony  of  their  yblith  and  their  Cvo^e>- 
quent  warlike  prowess,  were  mad  with  jealousy  against  thfe 
wondrous  work  of  Atheniati  philosophy,  letters,  fine  art  AnS 
polish ; — the  very  adorn'raeotsi  theoretical  and  rnechatiii^al, 
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whioh  have  in  oouree  of  subsequent  ages  succeeded  in  rid- 
ding the  world  of  slavery.  Yet  we  find  in  thia  greai;  strike 
20,000  workingmen  revolting  and  turning  tbeir  Ojuscle 
against  tbeir  own  comparatively  progressive  inRtitatioQa, 
tbus  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  Spartans  in  subdu- 
ing this  growing  Athenian  intelligenue.  Of  course  we  can- 
not blame  them  for  resistance ;  for  it  raised  them,  although 
it  doomed  their  cause.  The  brilliant  Athenians  were,  after 
a  struggle  of  27  years,  defeated  and  the  Spartans  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  the  old,  jealous,  conservative  paganism — 
that  deadliest  enemy  of  freedom,  the  nursery  of  slavery,  the 
home  of  priestcraft  and  of  aristocracy,  ever  inculcating 
belief  in  divine  right  of  few  against  many. 

Not  far  from  Decilea  on  the  Athenian  aeacoast,  aboal  five 
miles  to  the  southeastward  of  the  Laurian  silver  mines,  was 
the  little  mining  city  of  Sunion.  There  was  an  old  castle 
«t  this  place,  which,  like  that  in  the  forest  of  Sicily,"  was 
onder  lie  segis  of  a  powerful  divinity  who  recogniEcd  the 
vorkingman  and  protected  him,  whatever  bis  deeds  or  his 
gmlt,  so  long  as  he  could  hold  himself  within  its  walla. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  first  Labor  war  of  Eunns  of 
Sicily  that  another  enormons  and  horribly  bloody  strike  oc- 
curred in  the  mines  of  Laurium."  The  men  undertook  and 
carried  out  the  same  plan  as  thai  of  Decolia,  and  struck  work 
to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand."  It  must  have 
been  a  memorable  and  shockingly  sanguinary  event.  Sim- 
ion  was  the  stronghold  of  the  silver  mines."  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  presented  to  us  in  the  meagre  details 
given,  no  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  the  miners  had 
ever  laeen  introduced  since  the  great  strike  of  Dacelea.  The 
poor  creatures  were  still  suffering  under  the  lash,  delving 
860  out  of  the  365  days  in  the  year,  naked, men  and  women  in- 
discriminately  tuKging  under  the  clubs  of  heartless  foremen 
aod  directors,  the  same  as  ages  before,"    That  these  poor 
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people,  nianjr  of  whom  were  fteedmen  had  their  labor  or- 
ganiaatioDS  ib  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  Bockh 
oommenis  iipou  the  passage  of  Dcmoathenes  against  Pnn- 
tfelQB,"  showing  a  quarrel  of  the  contractors  in  the  mines 
with  the  trade  nniocs.  These  quarrels  were  frequent  occur- 
rences in  those  days.  It  might  have  been  siime  similar  trouble 
that  caused  the  uprisings  we  are  describing,  although  it  oo- 
curred  in  later  tiines. 

More  than  a  thousand  of  the  miners  one  day  simultane- 
ously struck  work  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  ihe  protect- 
ing castle  of  Sunion  where  they  claimed  and  secured  pro- 
tection from  the  divine  guardian  that  watched  over  this  holy 
institution ." 

aiioiild  any  one  complain  of  us  for  dragging  religion  into 
our  history  of  the  ancient  lowly,  their  tolly  will  here  be 
seen.  It  is  another  of  the  numerous  instances  showing  that 
labor,  politics  and  religion  wei'e  all  institutions  of  govern- 
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pjent.  Let  ibe  reader  imaffine  a  thousaoci  workJngmen' 
safely  protected  from  the  most  de;idij'  enemies,  by  a  goA ! 
Bat  not  only  for  a  day  or  two  were  tliey  thus  screened  from 
the  wrath  of  armed  soldiers  who  had  orders  to  spear  every 
one  of  the  atrikers  the  instant  he  was  seen  oatside  the 
QBcred  pale,  but  for  months  this  continDed  and  there  were 
battles  fought  and  freqnent  and  Buccessfa)  sallies  made  by 
the  workinginen  all  under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  god. 

The  strikers  killed  their  overseers,  rushed  into  the  town, 
took  possession,  got  the  temple  to  sleep  in,  organized  them- 
selves for  combat,  took  the  artns  irom  the  armories,  and 
for  a  long  time  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  aide,  re- 
maining masters  of  the  stronghold  within.  The  mayor  of 
thet;ity,  one  Heraklitos.*'  after  their  rage  was  probably  spent, 
succeeded  in  defeating  them  when  in  all  probability  the 
Ofli^nl  brntaliiies  of  wholesale  cruoifixton  were  enacted  and 
nearly  every  one  pot  to  death.  This  is  the  more  certwn 
becanae  at  this  time,  B.  C.  133,  the  Romans  were  not  only 
maatfirs  of  all  Greece,  but  their  contractors  were  operating 
the  silver  mines  at  Lanrinm,  for  which  kind  of  employment 
they  had  a  peculiar  fondness. 

Another  strike  and  bloody  stampede  of  a  similar  kind 
took  place  at  the  gold  mines  of  FangictUB  in  Macedonia, 
which  was  of  sufficient  magnilnde  to  get  into  the  history 
of  AnEUstin,  and  Scharabauli  mentions  it  as  another  import- 
ant occurrence." 
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tia — Expected  Capture  of  the  World — Land  of  Wine  and 
Delight— Again  the  Traitor,  the  Betrayal  and  Gibbet— Tlie 
Irascible  Plan  a  Failure — Strike  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers 
in  Blrurio — Slave  Labor — Character  of  the  EtruEcane — Expe- 
dition of  Glabra— Fighting — Slaves  Worsted — Punishment 
on  tiie  dreadful  Cross,  the  ancient  Block  for  the  Low-born — 
Enorraons  Strike  in  the  Land  of  Labor  Organ izations — One 
Glitnpae  at  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Italian  Brigandage — La- 
borera,  Mechanics  and  Agricnlturers  Driven  to  Despair — 
The  great  Uprising  in  Apalia — Fierce  Fighting  to  the  Dag- 
gei'B  Hilt— The  Overthrow,  the  Dungeon  and  the  CroSM.— 
Proof  Dug  from  Fragments  of  Lost  History. 

BnttEEB  and  labor  mutinies  are  known  to  have  occurred  At 
Rome.     There  was  one  of  a  desperate  nature  in  the  yciir 
417,  B.  C.  while  Lanatua,  P.  Lucretius  and  Spuriua  Enlihts 
e  tribuncB under  the  conBulaVibulanuB  and  CapitoliuoR.' 
9  was  during  the  PeloponneBiau  war  and  the  fact  that  it 
Surred  abont  the  same  time  with  the  great  strike  of  the 
and  artisans  at  Athens,  shows  that  the  assev- 
II  made  by  the  investigation  of  the  United  Staiea  Bnrean 
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of  Labor,  tbat  panics  anti  depressions  are  simultaaeous  and 
Bomewhat  epidemic  in  character,  is  true.'  This  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  will  repeatedlT  exhibit  itself  as  we  proceed, 
Li?y  statee  tbat  in  the  same  year  the  city  of  Cunite  in  Cam- 
pania, long  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  but  located  only  a 
short  distance  to  the  southnard  of  Rome,  bad  been  taken* 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  conspirators  whose  story  wo  are 
aliont  to  recount,  were  Greeks.  Syracuse,  a  Greek-speaking 
city,  being  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  time  by  the 
novel  adventnrea  of  Nicias  and  Ciraou,  mnst  have  afforded 
the  slaves  an  opportunity  of  bearing  the  news  of  the  great 
Strike  pending  at  Decelea.  On  tlie  whole,  judging  ti-om 
the  eatabliabed  fact  tbat  striken  and  uprisings  among  work- 
ingmen  are  nearly  always  contagious,  it  may  safely  be  set 
down  as  probable  that  these  historical  events  were  simul- 
taneons.  At  any  rate,  the  wai'ning  words  of  Maorobius, 
that  "the  mure  slaves  the  more  enemies"*  would  have  been 
applicable  to  both  Greeks  and  Bomans;  for  though  deliv- 
ered subsequently,  they  were  always  true. 

Enthased  by  some  subtile  agency,  whether  of  emissariea 
from  secret  societies,  or  straggling  travelers  or  pirates  bring- 
ing exaggerated  accounts  from  Greece,  or  whether  goaded 
to  the  act  by  their  own  misery  neither  of  which  wiH  ever  be 
explained,  we  know  tbat  in  the  night,  in  the  year  417,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  reckoning,  or  419  according  to  Biicher,' 
the  slaves  in  a  conjuration  they  had  previously  concocted, 
arose  and  attempted  to  fire  the  city  of  Bome.  Their  hatred 
was  not  only  against  their  bonds />er  ae,  but  also  extremely 
intense  against  liie  aristocracy  who,  ever  since  the  time  of 
their  beloved  king  Servins  Tullius,  B.  C.  578-534,  had  op- 
pressed ihcm  through  both  fear  and  jealousy.  Tnllius  was 
the  6lh  Bomau  king;  and  of  all  others  since  the  great 
Niima  the  most  ftiendly  to  the  poor  and  lowly.  His  sym- 
pathy was  the  stronger  for  his  having  once  been  a  slave 
hiniaelf.  He  restored  the  arrangement  of  Numa  that  had 
regulated  their  trades  and  economic  relations.  He  upheld 
the  old  trade  organization.    As  to  the  slaves,  it  is  probable 

■ConmU  FiTil  Aitntnl  Btpart  t^  Oa  TVtflaJ  SUOit  BanaH  i^  LabBT,  ISSfl, 
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that  be  also  greatly  asaiHted  them.  All  who  could  coant 
upon  enoDgh  freedom,  he  organized.  He  added  lo  the 
first  class  of  Nmiia's  system  two  centurieB.'  This  was  rec- 
opniziiig  in  Ihem  some  power  of  defence  and  an  element  of 
dignity.     When  this  good  man  died,  the  nobility,  mad  with 

i'ealonBy,  ovcrtuvDed  Bome  of  the  laws  and  regolations  be 
lad  eBtablinhed.  Even  during  his  lite,  such  waa  their  hatred 
tbftt  they  ploUod  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  'which 
many  poor  work'i'g  people  fell  victims.  Before  he  died, 
he  caused  to  be  e  .graved  or  otherwise  chronicled,  a  consti- 
tution which  gieatly  favored  the  slave  population  and  the 
freedmen ;  but  it  was  swept  out  of  existence  by  those  who 
BQOoeeded  him. 

To  clearly  exhibit  the  state  of  human  credulity  in  ancient 
tdmes  as  well  as  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  proletarian  the- 
ory of  Saviors  and  the  prevalent  beliefs  in  immaculate  con- 
ceptions, it  may  here  be  stated  that  Servius  Tullius  was 
imagined  a  descendant  of  a  slave  on  his  mother's  side  and 
of  a  god  on  hisfather'a.  This  may  really  and  consistently 
with  the  Pagan  faith  have  been  perfectly  true;  because  ac- 
oordjng  to  that  rehgion  any  paterfamilias,  or  head  of  a 
noble  ffeni  family  was  a  god  and  there  was  a  law  giving 
him  privilege  to  have  children  by  his  female  slaves.'  All 
atrikes  and  uprisings  had  been  easily  subdued  under  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  The  massacre  of  the  slaves  alluded  to  was 
Dot  in  the  least,  so  far  as  we  have  information,  instigated 
by  him,  but  by  the  jealous  nobility  who  could  not  bear  to 
Bee  a  favor  shown  the  poor  whom  they  despised.  After 
King  Tarquin  acceded  to  the  thi'one  and  the  good  work  of 
TnUiua  was  destroyed,  they  seem  to  have  revived  their  old 
nneasiness;  and  no  doubt  many  uprisings  actually  took 
place  which  have  never  been  mentioned  in  history.  Thus, 
143  years  elapsed  before  the  occurrence  of  the  scene  we 
have  introduced.  The  intelligence  regarding  this  horror 
is  exceedingly  meagre.  Livy  simply  relates  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Roman  people  was  this  year  disturbed,  not 
by  a  defeat  of  the  army  this  time,  but  by  "  a  great  dan- 
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per."  He  oharacterizea  it  indeed,  as  prodigious.'  Thus 
thou<;b  all  the  paitiouliirs  are  not  given  the  probabilities 
are,  that  it  was  a  memorable  affair, 

A  certain  number  of  slaves  of  Home  formed  a  conspir- 
acy to  secretly  set  fire  to  the  city  in  the  night.  The  plan 
was  to  fire  the  houses  in  many  places  at  once.  Then, 
when  the  buildings  were  ablaze,  they  expected  a  stampede 
of  the  people  as  sometimes  occurs  at  a  burning  theatre  or 
church,  on  which  occasion  there  settles  a  horror  and  a 
craze,  the  people  losing  their  wits  and  thus  f  olhng  on  easy 
prey  to  a  few  well  organized  ruffians  who,  witJi  a  stern 
leader  ore  able  so  shrewdly  to  command  and  manage  a& 
to  demolish,  plunder  and  mate  off  with  much  that  the 
flames  leave  unconeiimed.  This  was  the  intention  of  the 
Roman  slave  conspiracy,  Theyinadetheirplans  to  throw 
the  city  into  a  vast  confusion  and  at  a  point  when  fiames 
and  fright  combined  to  perfect  the  moral  chnos,  to  seize 
the  arms  from  the  ai-moi-ies  and  whatever  else  was  avail- 
able, put  the  citizena  to  the  sword,  set  their  fellow  slaves 
free,  and  haying  completed  the  work  of  devastation,  take 
possession  of  the  property,  occupy  the  citadels  and  the 
capitol  and  aetUe  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  women 
whom  they  did  not  propose  to  hurt  in  their  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  men.  In  Uio  act  of  carrying  out  this  prodig- 
ious carnage  they  where  betrayed  by  two  of  the  conspira- 
tors as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  attempts.  As  a  re- 
sult the  ringleaders  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice 
and  crucified." 

Ii  is  very  singular  that  Livy,  usually  elaborate  when 
dwelhng  upon  an  important  event,  should  so  peremptorily 
dismiss  this  subject  which  he  introduces  as  one  of  the  his- 
torical events  of  Borne  in  which  the  Boman  people,  as  it 
were,  through  the  protecting  power  of  their  god  Jupit«r, 
narrowly  escaped.  How  many  or  how  many  thousands 
were  crucified,  excepting  the  two  who  exposed  the  con- 
spiracy to  Jupiter,"  is  not  stated.  We  recall  this  to  mind 
with  tjie  more  interest,  since  later  uprisings  like  those  of 
Eunus,  Aristonicus  and  Spartacus  were  followed  by  the 
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RUNAWAYS  IN  THE  SWAMPS. 

execution  of  thousands  upon  the  oroBs.  The  two  traitors 
■were  richly  rewarded  wiUi  money  and  freedom." 

Buoher  reckonB  the  year  in  which  occm-red  another 
-uprising  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  Italy,  to  have  licen  B.  C. 
191.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  strike  of  slaves.  The  old 
Pomptiue  swamps  in  ancient  times  near  the  mountain  city 
of  Setia  were  infested  with  the  runaway  slaves,  who  to 
exist,  were  obliged  to  sally  out  from  their  gladee  where 
they  hid  by  day,  and  played  a  rt>le  of  brigands.  All  about 
the  swamps  on  the  higher  levels,  the  soil  was  celebrated 
for  productiveness.  Setan  wines  were  renowned  for  their 
reliut.  The  city  itself  was  between  these  marshes  and  th« 
mountein  clifi's,  affording  the  brigands  an  immense  range 
of  forests,  rocks,  accliTities  and  jungles,  which  could  Be 
used  as  fastnesses  when  the  pursuers  or  the  weather 
would  not  pei-mit  the  fugitives  to  live  in  the  marshea  b&- 
low.  Of  course  the  little  foitified  Setia  full  of  good  things, 
but  maintained  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  was  an  object  of 
envy  and  a  moral  stumbling  block  to  tliis  order  of  aubmis- 
^on  witbin,  and  their  cupidity  or  vengeance  without 
There  were  also  numbers  of  other  small  cities  and  towns 
in  this  region.  The  encroachments  of  the  rich  gens  fam- 
ines upon  the  ager  publicus  or  public  lands,  which  under 
the  laws  of  i^uma  and  Servius  Tullius  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  small  farmers,  sometimes  by  unions  of  farmers  and 
as  it  were,  in  a  socialistic  way,  had  diiven  out  the  happy 
olden  days  and  flogged  into  their  jjlaces  the  horrid  slave 
BTst«m  of  cultivation.  Here,  at  the  foot  of  this  spur  of 
the  Appenines,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Guicus  about  Per- 
gamuiu  and  the  exquisite  plateau  of  Enna,"  the  greedy 
slaveowner  had  fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  his  human 
chattels  the  clanking  chains  of  enforced  bondage  and  de- 
clared a  lockout  of  the  former  guilds  who  worked  the 
goverixment  lands  on  shares.  That  they  had  no  other 
tight  to  these  lands  than  that  of  lawless  might  we  shall  in 
oar  chapter  on  Spartacus,  suEBciently  portray." 

These  landlords,  it  is  conceded  by  every  one  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  subject,"  acted  in  every  way  the 
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part  of  high' baoded  land  pirates,  is  seizing^the  fartnBfrom 
the  former  lessees  of  the  goTemment  of  Rome.  Without 
doBlit  these,  maddened  by  tlieir  outrapeoua  dopriTationa, 
inatigated  many  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  who  had,  as  chattels, 
and  under  the  bitterest  urgents  of  lash  and  threat,  been 
forced  to  take  their  places.  It  must  also  be  here  stated 
that  it  was  at  about  thia  epoch,  just  before  the  great  slave 
insun-eotiona  of  Eunus  in  Sicily  and  of  Aristonicus  at 
Perpamna  which  occurred  during  the  great  Agrarian  com- 
motions of  the  Gracolii.  It  was  a  time  when  a  third  of 
the  honest,  hard  working  population  were  being  literally 
choked  away  from  their  means  of  earning  a  living  for  their 
families."  There  is  no  lack  of  information  regarding  the 
grievances  of  either  the  slaves  impressed  into  the  labor 
they  hated,  or  the  former  tillers,  locked  out  from  the  labor 
they  loved.  It  is  therefore  without  wonder  that  we  hear 
of  the  outbreak  or  strike  of  B.  C.  198,  The  numerous 
bands  of  slave  bandits  prowhng  among  the  swampa  and 
mountain  fastnesses  formed  an  alliance  "  with  the  slavea 
within  the  city,  who  were  as  dissatiafied  with  their  shackles 
as  were  the  degraded  agricidtural  wretches  delving  out- 
side. The  collusion  spread  from  Setia  to  Prsneste  35 
milea  to  the  north  and  to  Circeji  a  few  miles  beyond. 
About  the  time  the  conjurators  were  ready  to  make  their 
deadly  dash,  was  the  moment  when  the  people  of  Setia 
were  to  have  a  gala-day.  What  sort  of  festivity  is  not 
exactly  clear.  But  judging  from  the  popularity  of  the 
gladiatorial  games  not  only  at  Rome  but  at  that  time,  also 
in  most  of  the  provincial  cities,  it  perhaps  may  be  plausi- 
bly conjectured  that  the  plays  aUuded  to  by  Livy  were  the 
horrible  butcheries  of  the  arena.  This  pubhc  event  af- 
forded the  conspii'ators  an  opportunity.  Their  plan  was 
to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  games  when 
leaat  the  populace  were  on  the  alert,  crash  upon  the  peo- 
ple, plunder  the  town,  seize  weapons  and  munitions  neeea- 
aary ;  tlien  striking  for  the  town  of  Norba,  commit  the 
same  violence  there,  murder  the  masters  and  most  of  the 
other  patricians  and  proceed  to  other  cities  in  the  vicinity 
repeating  the  carnage  at  each  place  until  they  gained  the 
mastery  of  the  world  1     Under  the  allowance  of  instrue- 
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tion  tte  slaveB  of  that  period,  enjoyed,  this  impossible 
Bchema  should  not  seem  absurd;  since  they  doubtless  had 
little  knowledge  or  conception  of  a  world  stretching  be- 
yond their  vision  and  experience. 

Again  the  traitor.  Setia  was  uader  the  prsetorship  of 
0.  Cornelius  LentuluB.  Just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  strike, 
but  whether  diuing  the  tumult  of  a  bloody  fray  we  ai'e 
uninformed,  two  of  the  conspirators  lost  courage  and  be- 
trayed the  plot.  Livy  says:  "The  object  was,  when  Sefia 
was  once  in  their  hands,  by  the  combined  result  of  mur- 
der and  sudden  tumult  to  first  seize  and  similarly  serre 
the  oities  of  Norba  and  Circeji.  Information  of  this  ter- 
rible plot  was  carried  to  Borne  and  laid  before  the  l^ie- 
tor,  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  by  two  slaves  who  arrived  from 
the  scene  before  daybreak  and  in  syatematic  order  ex- 
posed the  anticipated  operations  of  the  insurrectionists."  " 

Instantaneous  action  was  now  necessary  at  Rome.  The 
Senate  was  in  a  few  minutes  convoked.  The  two  Boman 
consuls  for  that  year,  (B.  C  198),  Sextus  .3!liuB  Pietus  and 
T.  Quinctiua  Flamininus,  were  absent  with  their  com- 
mands in  Gaul  and  elsewhere;  so  Merula  one  of  the  four 
tediles  or  tribunes  of  the  people,  was  called  to  the  task  of 
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BupprcBsing  tlie  cocspiraoy.  At  this  impromptn  meeting 
of  tbe  Rcuunu  Senate  it  was  ordered  that  Merula  ehonld 
take  the  field  in  person.  There  being  at  that  instant  very 
few  regular  troops  at  command,  no  time  was  lost  in  wait- 
ing orders  to  mass  them,  and  it  appears  that  he  set  out 
immediately  with  few,  gatheririg  mihtia  as  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Setia ;  tor  it  appears  that  before  reaching 
the  scene  of  the  danger  the  number  of  his  forces  reached 
2,000  men.  No  particulars  are  given  regarding  the  at- 
tack on  tJie  conspirators.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
whether  there  occurred  a  conflict.  We  are  informed  that 
the  ring  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  axrested ;  also  that 
the  slaves  were  thrown  into  great  confusion-  Livy  states 
that  the  town  of  Setia  was  the  place  where  many  hostages 
from  the  Carthagenian  army  were  kept.  The  battle  of 
Zama  between  Soipio  and  Hannibal,  A.  D.  202,  had  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  those  old  enemies  of  Rome  and  these 
hostages  were  kept  ^  tho  conqueror  as  a  pledge  against 
further  hostilities  Being  pfnned  in  together,  thiy  also 
naturally  joined  the  conspiracy  and  the  ring-leadei's  re- 
ferred to  by  Biicher,  may  have  been  some  of  the  veritable 
warriors  of  the  great  Hannibal  now  pining  in  custody  as 
hostages  around  the  barracks  of  Setia. 

But  here  again,  as  in  the  story  of  Spartacns,  the  excel- 
lent history  of  Livy  is  broken  off  and  lost.  How  much  of 
the  real  story  is  missing  may  never  be  known.  But  for 
the  epitome  or  heading  of  this  book  we  should  be  left  in 
the  daj:k  entii'ely  as  to  the  results;  but  there  is  a  passage 
in  this  which  states  that  2,000  of  the  conspirators  were 
arrested  and  slaughtered."  Judging  from  the  usual 
method  of  servile  executions,  it  might  be  inferred  tliat  the 
cajitured  like  those  of  Spartacus,  Eunus  and  Aristonicus, 
were  crucified  upon  the  gibbet.  It  is  more  probable  hoW' 
ever,  since  some  of  them  were  Carthagenian  veterans, 
that  part  of  them  were  crucified  and  the  remaiuder  butch- 
ered; because  it  was  against  the  Roman  code  of  honor  to 
hang  veteran  soldiers  or  others  than  those  of  the  servile 
race,  upon  the  jgnominious  cross.  Jesas  a  rehgio-politi- 
cal  offender  was  crucified  by  the  Romans  in  a  Roman  pro- 

MLiv,  lib.  XXXII.  EpiUmiu:  "tonjnratio  aerTorum,  faota  de  solvsodto 
Cutliagaaieiinm  cb^dibns  opprtna  set;  duo  mlUa  aaiuti  duuL 
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),  not  because  of  his  offence,  which  might  have  re- 
eeiTed  a  nobler  or  leae  ignominious  punishment,  but  be- 
Gauae  he  was  &  workingman,  not  a  soldier;  and  coDse- 
qnently  ranked  with  the  servile  class  in  contradistinction 
to  the  noble  class  of  the  gens  family,  of  the  Pagan  rehgion. 
The  uprising  was  suppressed  after  a  struggle,  tlie  dura- 
atioD  and  the  particulars  of  whioh  are  left  for  our  curiositj 
to  surmise.  But  the  csuHea  of  the  grieTuncea  amonp  the 
slaves  were  too  profound  to  be  easily  stamped  out,  Mir- 
nla  and  his  lemons, theirreeking  sabers  and  victory-boast- 
ing tongues,  their  tales  of  gibbet  and  dagger-to- the-hilt, 
the  agony  of  woe  and  di'atli,  had  scarcely  Itad  time  to  set- 
tle into  the  first  lull;  the  perpetrators  of  the  treachery 
■which  discovered  the  plot  had  but  received  their  reward" 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  when  news  came  thai  from 
the  direction  of  PrEeneste  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was 
again  rife— this  time  in  and  about  that  citv — and  that  a 
plot  had  been  disclosed  among  the  slaves  who  again  in 
great  numbers  were  oaught  mtAiug  a  singular  spring  in 
hopes  of  making  themselves  masters  of  it.  Again  their 
design  was  baffled.  The  Roman  forces  were  once  more 
Bent  out  with  orders  to  estorminato  the  slaves.  The  same 
pnetor,  L,  Cornehus  Merula,  was  soon  on  tlie  war^iath  and 
as  before,  the  inesperienoed  proletaries,  among  whom 
were  many  Punie  hostages  with  their  slender  prepai-ations 
and  want  of  arms,  could  stand  no  ground  with  their  pow- 
erful enemy.  A  battle  must  have  been  fought  of  consid- 
erable importance,  and  the  result  was  certainly  a  diHaeter 
to  the  alavea  and  Carthagenian  hostages  and  prisouera  to 
whose  secret  machinations  the  blame  is  principally  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Bi'icher,  also  Livy  himself  by  implication." 
The  number  of  poor  wretohes  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold 
i«ached  500,  making  2,500  public  execntions,  besides  the 
number  not  given  in  either  case  who  were  killed  in  the 
conflicts  before  being  overoome.  A  great  turbidence  was 
caused  thoughout  the  community. 

Strong  vigilance  was  now  instituted  at  Borne  to  protect 

the  amtdler  places  from  a  recurrence  of  those  dangers 

■which  had  stamped  their  terror  iipon  the  inhabitants. 

LTChe  triumvirs  ordered  a  closer  guard  to  be  kept  over  the 
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great  underground  piiaon  called  career  lautumiae,"  where 
those  taken  prisoners  were  plaoed.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  Carthagenian  hostages  be  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  slaves  to  work  for  private  individuals  and  disallowed 
further  privilege  of  heing  seen  any  more  in  public  or  hav- 
ing any  more  enjoyment  in  the  open  world.  The  shackles 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  chained,  were  ordered  to  weigh 
not  less  than  10  pounds.  The  prison  in  which  they  were 
thenceforth  to  be  forever  kept  was  the  public  career,  a  de- 
scription of  which  may  now  be  interesting. 

"  There  was  a  place  "  says  the  Italian  jurist  Bombardini," 
"  in  the  ancient  Roman  prison,  called  the  Tullian  cell, 
whither  you  descend  by  a  ladder  to  the  distance  of  12 
feet,  into  a  damp  hole,  excavated  in  the  earth.  It  was 
walled  in  on  all  sides  and  vaulted  overhead  having  the 
sections  adjoined.  It  had  a  putrid  odor  and  a  frightful 
outlook."  But  this  is  but  the  befruining,  (B.  C.  650-500,) 
of  what  it  had  developed  into,  by  the  time  of  which  we  speaJt, 
(B.  C.  198).  Long  before  this  the  prisonere  here  were  at 
work.  "Their  masters  saw  them  but  rarely;  their  food 
was  lowered  to  them  through  breathing  holee,  also  their 
straw  and  scanty  clothing.""  Varro  hkewise  teUs  of  the 
latoitiia  or  quarry  and  the  ergastulum  called  the  prison 
TuBiana."  At  any  rate  the  public  prison  still  to  be  seen, 
was  a  deep  and  spacious  excavation  under  the  Capitohne 
Hill,  which  had  been  made  by  prison  labor.  The  object 
of  the  ancients  in  setting  prisoners  at  work  was  twofold. 
First,  vengeance  rather  than  correction,  as  in  our  days  of 
comparative  enlightenment.  Secondly,  economy;  for  the 
ancients  had  the  contract  system  with  all  its  brutalities 
and  horrors.  The  stone  quarried  ont  of  these  diggings 
furnished  good  building  material  and  the  holes  thus  left 
made  prisons  for  the  workmen  who  quarried  it.  Thus,  in 
course  of  ages  Gome  became  what  Phny  called  the  Urbs 
pensilis,"  or  city  hanging  in  the  air.     Most  of  these  stu- 

B  Biniiti>.r<lliil,  Dt  Oarjire  lA  anttqm  tjui  !?»,  esp.  111. 
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pendonB  catacombs  are  still  to  bo  seen  in  a  more  or  less 
p«rfeot  atato  of  preservation.  Lite  tlie  vast  catacombs  of 
Paris,  they  were  originally  stone  quarries;  then  some  of 
thenl  differentiated  into  sewers,  cloacae,  some  into  public 
prisons,  some  into  subterranean  workshops,  ergasttda. 
The  person  condemned,  if  of  low  rank  without  family  or 
money,  was  seat  ad  opus  publicum,  to  the  public  worliB. 
'  It  was  a  place  into  which  people  were  snatched;  exca- 
vated from  sharp  rocks,  immensely  deep;  a  huge  cutting 
or  grotto  quarried  in  thedepths  with  passages  interrnpted 
by  greatj  sharp-cornered  rocks  between  which  the  victims' 
bodies  squeezed.  Projecting  crags  bristled  as  they  sprang 
forth  from  the  walls  in  darkness  of  midnight  and  frowned 
horribly  oyer  the  abyss^a  place  of  all  others,  from  which 
the  person  doomed,  when  once  thrown  in,  never  after- 
wards saw  the  light  of  day."  "  Of  course  the'  convicts 
were  furnished  with  lamps  to  light  their  steps  and  hands 
at  work. 

The  reader  is  now  left  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  causes  lurking  at  the  bottom  of 
all  ancient  strikes. 

We  are  again  grateful  to  Dr.  Karl  Biicher,  who  reminds 
us  of  the  account  sparingly  given  by  I.ivy,  of  another  great 
imrising,  B.  C.  196,  among  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
Etruria."  This  noble  country  stretched  from  the  Tiber' 
on  the  south  to  the  Ticino  on  the  north.  The  rapturous 
landscapes  of  the  Arno,  the  many  beautiful  Appenine  lakes 
and  mountains  were  Etruscan.  'No  land  ever  subjugated. 
by  Borne  possessed  more  agricultural  or  mineral  wealth. 
Its  original  inhabitants  possessed  the  refined  civilizatioQ 
whence  Rome  took  most  of  her  prosperity.  Bold,  inven- 
tive, mechanical,  progressive,  the  Etruscans  ill-brooked  the 
fetters  of  slavery  fastened  upon  them  like  gyves  by  the- 
greedy  land  grabbers  who  took  possession  of  the  soil,, 
I  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  land  owners  of  Great. 
I  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  The  descend- 
l.ants  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  stock  held  much  of  the  land 
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'•B  free  agriculturere  and  to  tliem  the  govemmeiit  had  long 

fknaed  it  on  shares,  thiie  securing  to  the  laborers  a  good 
living  from  the  proceeds  and  to  the  government  a  good 
revenue  which  wna  paid,  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  the 
rent  tax  being  collected  through  the  celebrated  system  of 
the  vectigaiia."  The  slave  system  of  the  rich  lords,  who, 
without  a  tittle  of  right  by  law,  and  indeed  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  the  precedents  estabKshed  by  Numa  and  Servius 
TuDius,  as  well  as  the  Lieinian  law,  which,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  great  proprietura  had,  from  ite  passage,  re- 
mained a  dead  letter,  waa  now  becoming  a  terrible  scourge. 
Indeed,  in  after  days,  Tiberius  Gi"acchua  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  passed  thrnugh  Etruria  and  found  to  his  horror 
that  once  populous  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  lordly  mas- 
ters who  had  completely  locked  the  original  agriciilturers 
out  and  supplanted  them  with  sluves.  The  scene  of  slavery 
and  woe  so  stirred  the  blood  of  this  noble  Roman  that  be 
devoted  his  remaining  life  to  the  gi'eat  agitation  which  is 
famous  to  this  day  as  the  agrarian  movement  with  the 
bloody  commotions  that  attended  them,  resulting  in*  his 
own  aasnasination.  Such  was  the  terrible  condition  of 
human  slavery  at  that  time,  B.  0.  196.  In  fact  the  slave 
■system  bad  to  a  large  estent,  driven  out  the  once  free  and 
prosperous  labor  not  only  of  Etruria  bot  also  of  lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  large  parts  of  Greece,  Spain  and 
the  smaller  islands;  and  Eome  was  becoming  the  fatten- 
ing pen  of  the  arrogant  grandees  who  lived  in  degenerate 
profligacy  upon  the  lash-enforced  drudgery  of  millions  of 
slavea.  Perhaps  in  telling  these  portentous  truths  to  the 
world  in  the  light  of  a  social  historiographer,  we  are  among 
the  flrst  to  discover  the  germ  of  a  deeply  hidden  virtue  in 
the  revolt  whose  history  occupies  but  eight  poverty-aolem- 
inzed  lines  in  the  great  history  of  Livj.  But  to  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology  even  this  poor  sketch  brings  back  to  us 
(he  profound  wisdom  of  Anaxagoras  and  Aristotle  who 
taught  that  all  knowledge,  oil  virtue  and  all  progress  emi- 
nate  from  humblest  origin  and  that  we  can  nave  nothing 
permanent  or  perfect  except  through  investigation  and 
experiment  involving  the  severest  trials.  And  although 
the  poor  slaves  fell  in  thousands  by  the  lash,  the  dungeon 

MJu/il.  d.  UTif.  .<rb,    "TrotEilem  i^elE^Qgea  ihm  nicbtohDa  lieCliijsn  Euspl 
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tbfl  oroaa  and  althoa^b  hundreds  of  years  eUtgised  before 
the  bonds  of  their  slavery  were  broken  yet  who  shall  soy 
their  dj'ing  agonies  here  did  not  contribute  to  the  oumu- 
lous  of  forces  which  at  last  swept  their  fetters  away  ? 

L.  Fnrius  and  GlaudiuB  Marcellus  were  eonsule  at  Itome 
when  this  agrarian  uprising  occurred.  Their  ofGoes  of 
state  requiring  their  attention,  the  po'^etor,  M.  Acilius 
Glabro  had  in  charge  the  "  peace  of  the  commiinity."  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  detnilB  c^  this  uprising.  The  slavts 
were  inhumaDly  oppressed  and  ready  t«  ivcoept  desperate 
conditions  if  tliey  held  oat  the  least  promise  of  saccesa  iu 
freeing  them  of  their  sufferings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old  ciutivatoi's  had  for  centuries  lived  in  ease  upon  the 
public  lands  and  their  organi/^tions  interlinked  with  those 
of  the  eoUegia  and  aodcUieia  which  weru  just  then  being 
treated  vhtii  severe  censure  and  even  thre^t^  by  the  RomsJi 
citizens  who  managed  legislation.  Efforts  were  begtm. 
about  this  time  to  suppress  most  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  wealthy  who  were  engaged  m  driving  out  free 
agricultural  labor  and  supplanting  it  by  that  of  slaves  on 
the  plantations,  wore  particularly  bitter  against  free  labor, 
both  in  city  and  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  uprising  reached  Rome,  Glabro 
immediately  set  out  with  one  of  the  two  legions  of  soldiers 
at  command.  By  the  appearance  of  things,  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  complete  among  the  insurgents.  The  slaves, 
as  liivy  calls  them  in  his  sweeping  terms,  but  more  prob- 
ably also  the  disaffected  part  of  community  generally  and 
now  locked  out-^those  who  formerly  tilled  the  land  on 
shares  and  also  the  slaves  themselves — ^all  of  whose  cause 
was  common,  met  Glabro  hilt  to  hilt  and  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle were  oyercome,  Bfioher  surmises  that  though  thfi 
Bomans  were  victorioiw,  it  was  not  vrithout  a  heavy  battle." 
Great  was  the  number  of  fallen  workiaigra en  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  of  their  ranks  taken  prisoners  was  still  greater. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  scourged  and  hung  upon 
the  cross.  The  remaining  slaves  were  given  up  to  their 
merciless  masters  to  receive  at  their  hands  a  double  pon- 
tion  of  hardships  in  the  future.  The  freednten  engaged 
in  this  insurrection  would,  under  the  RomEm  custom  erf 

"itlvy.  XXXin,  erpSB:     "El  his  (the  "1  nSsr")  moltl  eocia'  Tmlll  tanti: 
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treating  enemies  taken  in  battle,  be  sold  as  BlaveB  or  held 
SB  crimiuak  and  sent  to  ttie  quarries  and  mines  to  linger 
for  life  at  hard  labor;  for  Buchei  here  correctly  statea 
that  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  did  the 
Bomans  ever  treat  with  lenity  their  captured  enemies  and 
the  slave  insurgenta  of  all  othei's,  are  known  to  have  re- 
ceived the  most  relentless  measure  of  malignity  at  their 
hands." 

One  of  the  countries  in  which  Spartaoua  was  best  re- 
ceived and  from  among  whose  people  he  obtained  the 
largest  number  and  the  beet  volunteers  who  accepted  with 
gratitude  his  offers  of  freednm,  was  Apulia.  It  was  that 
rich,  well  watered,  pastoral  tract  lying  to  the  north  aud 
bordering  on  the  Tarentine  gull  About  120  years  before 
the  great  and  memorable  war  of  Spartacus  broke  out, 
these  fine  lands  IjTug  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  Adriatic,  were  prey  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem. "  Where  earher,  the  industrious  farmers  had  thrived 
in  happiness  and  plenty,  herdsmen  now  in  lontiness  drove 
and  herded  countless  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Senators  and  knights.""  Apulia  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  from  Rome  and  most 
of  the  opulent  cities  of  Italy,  was  a  region  topographi- 
-cally  suitable  for  robbers,  both  of  land  and  sea.  To  the 
west  were  the  mountains,  whose  rocks  and  forests  afforded 
shelter  for  men  of  desperate  nerve.  The  introduction  of 
servile  hands  through  the  slave  trade  which  had  driven 
iree  labor  froui  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  of 
Italy  had  naturally  been  followed  by  a  variety  of  desper- 
adoes whose  bands  at  the  time  of  our  story,  infested  the 
whole  stretch.  He  also  surmises  with  much  intelligence 
that  these  organised  gangs  were  not  without  a  distinct 
purpose  in  working  for  their  fellow  men,  and  our  own  in- 
spection satisfies  us  that  a  philosophy  or  culture  had  from 
high  antiquity  existed  for  the  redemption  of  the  poor 
Bverywhere. 

In  another  chapter  we  shall  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  societies  of  Dionyaoi  and  those  of  the  Bac- 
chantes. Indeed  there  appears  little  difference  between 
them.    In  both  words,  oneLatin,  the  othw  Qreek,  we  have 

"BilOll,  A.11M.  d.  unf.  jlrb.     S.  31, 
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the  same  meaning.  They  were  in  Greece,  in  the  ielanda, 
in  Aeia  Minor  and  Palestine,  mostly  orgamzationB  of  aiti- 
ficers  or  skilled  mechanica;  "  but  because  they  held  fes- 
Uvitiea  and  conducted  them  on  methods  peculiar  to  them- 
Belvea  as  well  as  because  they  were  worlang  people,  they 
were  looked  upon  with  saspicion.  No  author  of  antiquity 
or  orator  could  apeak  with  respect  of  the  bacchanals.  We 
know  by  the  insoriptiona  that  they  had  many  societies  at 
Rome  and  in  the  provincial  cities.  Gcero  and  Livy  apnm 
them.  No  doubt  the  obloquy  they  suffered  drove  them 
into  these  fastnesses  and  made  them,  by  sheer  compulsion, 
asaume  auspicious  attitudes.  However  this  may  be,  we 
find  Livy  associating  them  with  another  great  strike  or 
uprising  of  theworHngmen  which  occurred  B.  C.  185-184, 
in  Apulia  and  along  the  coast  between  there  and  Bruttium. 

It  was  during  the  days  of  the  atern  Cato's  power,  in  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  and  M.  Sempronioa 
Tuditanus,"  The  so-called  province  of  Apulia  waa  in  the 
OEim  of  the  pnetor,  L.  Poatumiua.  This  man's  watch- 
ground  was  Apulia  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm. 
i..  few  years  afterwards  the  famous  Spartacus  led  his  army 
o:  rebd  workingmen,  consisting  of  volunteer  gladiators, 
shepherds,  bacchantes  and  slaves,  to  Metapontem,  where 
he  apent  the  memorable  winter  of  B.  C.  73-72."  Too  juat 
to  allow  disorder,  too  wise  to  permit  even  a  draught  of 
wine  to  be  drank  in  carousal,  too  good  to  give  his  loved 
Boldiers  the  bridle,  this  modest  gladiator  here  proved  him- 
self the  terror  of  the  haughty  Romans  and  a  prototype  of 
modem  military  virtue,  genius  and  discipline.  And  this 
town  was  in  the  very  valleys  of  the  scenes  of  our  present 
Btory."  Livy,  as  is  usual  with  ancient  historians,  when 
speaking  of  the  iipiisings  of  the  oppressed  working  classes 
mokes  short  work  of  his  story.  We  linger  upon  hie 
etingy  descant  because  of  the  peculiarly  interesting  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  mightier  revolt  of  the  great 
gladiator  chieftain,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  afterwards 
npon  the  same  spot 

There  had  been  many  cases  of  dissatisfaction,  some  of 
which  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  vigilant  Romans. 
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'  flreat  orgaoizatioBS  among  the  endaTed  shepherds  and 
diovers  were  heard  of.  A  case  was  reported  in  which  de- 
tachments of  half  starred  cowboys  and  ploughmen  threw 
away  their  bondage,  knoeked  down  and  garroted  their 
overseer,  seized  his  Imife,  his  sword  and  club  and  made 
their  way  to  the  mountain  caves  and  jungles  whence  with 
despei'ate  revenge  and  want,  they  returned  reinforced  to 
plunder  and  sack  their  master's  goods.  It  got  so  that  the 
government  hiiihways  were  nnsiSe;  and  in  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  our  last  story  of  the  strike  In  Etruria,  192-182, 
another  enormous  "slave  conspiracy"  had  been  found  to 
exist. 

As  soon  as  reliable  news  of  this  reached  Borne,  L.  Post- 
nmius"  the  praetor,  or  as  the  same  informant  names  him 
"proprietor  in  another  place,"  instantly  marched  with 
a  laj'ge  force  of  troops  to  the  scene."  The  prfetor  had 
irevioiisly  had  charge  of  aD  Apulia  and  Bruttium.  He 
had  the  watch  of  all  the  Adriatic  coast  from  Rhegiiun  to 
Mt.  Gai-ganus,  east  of  the  Appenine  range  and  most  likely 
also  a  comtidcrable  force  of  troops  stationed  at  different 
points  where  ^oTa&a  praeaidia  or  garrisons  existed,''  This 
IB  self  evident ;  since  the  senators  and  knights  owning  the 
lands  and  the  slaves  who  worked  them  were  also  military 
officers  as  well  as  lawgivers  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
legislate  for  placing  the  standing  army  where  it  should 
best  protect  their  gluttonous  acquirement  of  wealth. 

The  details  of  the  manteuvres,  skirmishee  and  battles 
gone  through  with  before  the  climax  was  reached,  are  left 
nnwiitten.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  battle  was 
fought;  because,  of  the  total  number  of  the  insargeots 
taken,  no  less  than  7,000  were  condemned  to  the  mines 
and  of  the  great  number  who  were  captured  many  were 
executed  which  means,  of  course,  crucified."  Those  who 
were  caught  were  certainly  sent  either  to  the  mines,  ad 
meta/iiiiit,  tothe  Roman  prison,  career  TvUiamis,  or  to  the 
quarries,  lapicidinae.    But  the  most  probable  thing  is, 

"IlTj.  SXXIX.    a.  td  fln:     "t.  PoibuminB  proprator,  onl  Tirenlom 
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tiiat  there  being  bo  mftny,  they  were  distributed  according 
to  their  adj  udged  guilt,  in  the  three  prisons."     The  horrors 
of  either  of  these  three  places  have  been  described.     Bnt 
this  awful  retribution  inflicted  upon  the  poor  Btruggling 
workingiDeti  and  their  sufferinfr  fiunilies  by  the  military 
arm  of  Rome,  protecting  shivery  the  most  brutal  and  de- 
moralizing iuetitutioD  that  ever  cnreed  the  nations  of  the 
earth  or  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  greedy  by  locking 
I  out  honest  laborers  from  their  naturfj  employ,  failed  to 
■Otifle  the  hopes  of  those  hardy  mountaineer  farmers  whom 
Hjiyranny  had  tiurned  into  brigands.     Bucher  renders  a 
{vord  of  comment  on  Livy's  short-cut  information,  to  the 
t  that  those  who  escaped,  re-organized  their  banditti 
D  a  distant  point  and  began  anew  their  work  of  pillage, 
fwhich  he  characterizes  as  having  become  theplague  of  the 
'  times — a  plague  which  was  in  effect,  the  foundation  of  that 
terrible  brigandage,  never  suppressed  in  Italy  until  in  re- 
cent years.     This,    then  is  the  origin    of  those   terrible 
"bacchanalian   orgies" — the  innocent  workingmen,  long 
I  organized  in  the  unions  or  guilds  "  for  self-protection  and 
too-operation  entirely  under  the  laws  and  sanction  of  Numa 
|:uid  Tiiliiua  in  the  old,  happy  days  of  Kome's  golden  econ- 
es,  now  driven  and  dispersed  to  the  waihng  winds  of 
•.ter  night  of  slavery ! 

I     Noble  writers  of  the  very  ancient  past  have  spoken 

lldndly  of  the  Bacchiintes  both  of  the  ("ii'eek  and  Latin- 

mspeaking  races  of  mankind,  and  lately  I'6:;kh,  the  nrchfe- 

Kologist  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  reveal 

Kthe  true  status  of  ancient  hfe  and  has  uncovered  many 

BigrrorB  which  pohcy  and  prejudice  have  cultivated,  openly 

'Acknowledges  that  he  finds  no  element  of  harm  or  of  wrong 

htention  in  the  bacchanalian  organization  among  Greek- 

■^riting  Societies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  invaluable  evi- 

ince  we  shall  bring  fonvard  in  a  sulraequent  chapter,  be- 

■  cause  he  ti.'ces  bis  opinion  from  the  unerring  evidence  of 

the  atones  beai-ing  inscriptions  from  their  own  hands, 

Hesiod  the  poet  and  celebrated  manterwho  lived  prob- 
ahly  more  than  a  thousand  years  befo)*e  Christ  and  came 
of  the  lowly  stock,  vras  the  first  known  labor  agitator.  His 
greatest  poem,  "  Works  and  Days,"  full  of  pleadings  for  the 

IB  TuUiua  and  ciudiut,  isee  ch&j  tera  xili.—xlx.tif  IblB  work. 
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>r,  ie  the  first  book  on  the  labor  queetion.  He  majba 
etyled  the  father  of  the  emotions  of  pure  sympathy,  be- 
canse  the  earheet  witneas. 

But  akeadj  at  his  time  there  were  thousands  of  labor 
aoeieties  that  were  discussing  wiih  him  this  great  prob- 
lem and  with  him  practically  bui'dinfj  a  cult  of  co-opera- 
tian  full  of  the  tender  sympathtea  of  Iioman  brotherhood 
and  of  mutual  support- 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

DRIMAKOS. 

A  QTJEER    OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

BkfilKE  OF  DRiMiKOH,  the  Ohian  Slave — Co-operation  of  the 
Irascible  with  the  Sympathetic — A  Desperate  Greek  Bonds- 
inan  at  Large— Labor  Grievances  of  tlic  ancient  Scio — Tem- 
perunent  and  Ohu-acter  of  Drimakoa— Vast  Number  of  un- 
fortunate Slaves — Revolt  and  Escape  to  the  Mountains — 
Old  Bulec  of  the  Moontain  Orage — Bigid  Master  and  loving 
Friend — Great  Sucoeases— Price  offered  for  his  Head — How 
be  lost  it — The  Reaction — Rich  and  Poor  all  mourn  his  Loss 
at  a  Oaiamity — The  Brigands  infest  the  Island  afresh  since 
the  Demise  of  Drimafcos — The  Heroon  at  his  Tomb — An  Al- 
tar of  Pagan  Worship  at  which  this  Labor  Hero  becomea  the 
God,  reversing  the  Order  of  the  Ancient  Eights — Ruins  of 
his  Temple  still  extant — Athenfeus — Nymphodoriis — Archte- 
ology — Views  of  modern  Philologists. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  geographer  and  historian  Nym- 
phodoms  SieuluB  for  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
dxike  and  maroon-lihe  revolt  of  slfivea  in  the  idand  of 
Bcio,  This  island — the  ancient  Chios — which  lies  in  the 
Greek  archipelago  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  contains  an  area  of  little  more  than  500 
aqoare  miles.  It  has,  from  high  antiqaity,  been  celebrated 
for  the  ever  varying  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  perpetual 
Terdnre,  its  forests  that  are  iQaecessible  to  civilized  life, 
its  countless  streams  and  streamlets  whose  pure  waters 
rush  from  calcarious  sleeps  and  fall  into  the  tiny  rivers  or 
the  sea. 

Chios  is  aged  aa  the  primeval  home  of  the  Pelasgip.ns 
and  the  Leieges  of  Cj'clupcau  f^me  anil  uutiquity,  and 
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consequently  is  Greek  in  its  remotest  sense.  II  was  of 
all  lands  moat  aneuraed  mih  slavery*.'  VV  liile  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Attica  recruited  their  alsTo  ranks  with  their 
own  sons  and  daughters  and  their  prisonerB  of  war,  Chios 
betook  herself  to  the  ctiBgraeeful  slave  traffic  to  secure  her 
recruits — a  custom  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  her 
Bfighbors,  the  I*ho?nicianB.  What  the  tale  of  startling 
nprisings  and  shocking  cruelties  of  these  struggling  peo- 

fJe  woilld  be  if  told,  we  know  not; '  for  we  are  obliged  to 
et  all  knowledge  lapse  in  the  aeons  of  an  unvmtten  past 
ftnd  patiently  wait  until  the  era  of  our  story,  accidentally 
recorded  by  Nymphodorus,  a  geographer,  as  having  tran- 
spired a  short  time  before  his  day. 

Judging  from  this  we  are  able  to  fix  its  date,'  not  at 
about  250  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  as  surmised  by 
Dr.  Bueher,  but  at  a  very  much  earlier  period.  We  fol- 
low the  story  of  Nymphodorus,  who  received  this  informa- 
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fion  directly  from  the  Chians  thempelves,  from  whom  he 
nmst  have  received  his  data  while  Tieiting  the  island  and 
its  inhabitants  in  search  of  information  for  Iub  book  which 
was  a  description  of  the  coast  of  Asia  minor  and  the  muJ- 
titude  of  islands,  large  and  email,  that  stud  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  islanders  recounted  to  Nymphodorua  that  a  slave 
named  Drimakos  had  hved  and  died  in  those  parts,  whose 
history  was  remarkable.  Consequently  this  Sicilian  Greek, 
■whose  errand  was  knowledge,  became  curious  to  know 
about  the  strange  man  Drimakos  and  all  the  particulars, 
in  order  to  embellish  the  chapter  of  hia  "  Nomima  Asias  " 
or  customs  and  habits  of  the  Asians — in  other  words,  his 
descriptive  geography.  And  now  that  our  attention  is 
fastened  upon  so  weird  an  object  as  a  runaway  slave 
with  drawn  dagger,  bolting  from  hia  pursuing  owner  and 
climbing  a  crag  to  a  mountain  den  with  a  dozen  abohtion- 
ists  as  desperate  as  he,  we  pause  to  ask,  who  is  this  Nym- 
pbodorus? 

Alas  such  curiosity  is  rewarded  with  the  aggravation  of 
a  mystery !  We  know  nothing  of  Nymphodorus,  We 
only  know  that  he  hved  and  wrote  in  his  geography  a  de- 
scription, not  only  of  the  island  of  Scio  as  it  was  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  also  of  the  customs  and  nsuages 
that  were  practiced  by  its  inhabitants;  and  interspersed 
in  his  work  there  was  many  an  incident,  description 
and  story,  one  of  which  was  this  tale  of  Drimakos,  the 
runaway  slave.  We  know  that  this  priceless  hterary  gem, 
like  the  noble  but  lost  chapters  of  Diodorus,  and  SaUust, 
of  Livj,  of  Fenestells,  Dion  Cassius,  Theophanea,  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  Cascilius  Calactenus  and  a  wealth  of  others 
with  their  flood  of  facts,  come  to  us  only  in  the  second- 
hand and  oblique  mention  of  others  who  read  them  before 
they  were  destroyed;  or  sometimes  in  midtOated  frag- 
ments of  the  originals  which  escaped  the  vandals  who 
perhaps  thought  that  by  robbing  posterity  of  facts  that 
disclosed  the  beastliness  of  their  institution!;  they  might 
confer  a  favor  upon  the  sin  as  well  as  the  sinners  whose 
power  they  fawned  upon  and  flattered.  At  any  rate  the 
work  of  Nymphodorua  is  lost;  and  the  question  remains: 
who  is  Nymphodorus  and  what  about  Drimakos  the  Chian 
ran  away  slave? 
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The  fact-is,  AthenSBua,*  an  Eoyptian  of  antiquity,  saw 
and  read  this  liook  of  !NyiuphodoruB  tba  geographer,  aod 
in  his  "  J}eipno*apkiHcte  or  Banquet  of  the  Learned,"  a 
pot  pourri  or  hodga-podge  of  science,  hietory  and  anec- 
dote, reproduced  for  us  the  esnential  facts  concerning  this 
affair  of  Drimakos,  which  was  no  little  incident  to  maJie 
light  of,  but  a  vast  inaurrection  of  slaves,  like  tha,t  of  Eimus 
and  SpartacuB,  involving  a  lifetime,  with  bloody  wars  and  a 
great  and  tenible  and  successful  struggle  of  "  outlaws  " 
against  society.  It  is  AtheDeeus,  the  middlemiia  then,not 
NymphodoruB,  whom  we  must  follow  and  carefully  scan, 
picking  every  word  down  to  the  bone,  to  get  the  meat  of 
his  language;  always  auspicious  enough  of  translations  to 
avoid  them  entirely,  especially  when  exhuming  such  liter- 
ary mummies  as  those  wi'apped  and  preserved  in  chemicals 
musty  with  the  btint  of  labor. 

Nymphodorus  in  his  lost  work  on  the  cnstoms  and  usa- 
ges of  the  Asians,*  says  it  was  not  long  before  bis  time 
that  the  facts  concerning  Drimakos  occurred.  But  al- 
though no  doubts  exist  regarding  the  truth  of  the  general 
facts,  nobody  is  clear  as  tothe  exact  time  of  Nymphodorus. 
Whether  the  insurrection  of  the  Cbian  slaves  was  a  spas- 
modic  aSair,  belonging  to  one  lifetime,  or  whether  the 
episode  of  Drimakos  was  simply  one  incident  distinguished 
for  its  magnitade  and  duration  among  many  that  for  ages 
were  constantly  occurring,  is  a  problem.'  We  shall  pre- 
sent the  facts  as  given  in  the  Deipnoaopkislaa  of  Atbeneeaa 
carefully  adhering  to  the  points  in  the  test  and  seasoning 
the  story  only  to  belit  the  character  of  our  pages  for  the 
general  reader.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to 
oonfute  our  theory  that  Nymphodorus  wrote  his  story  at 
least  a  century  before  Christ^  and  that  the  true  age  of 
Drimakos  was  that  of  the  othsr  great  slave  rebellions  which 
began  to  rage  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ 

Bttohec,  Ihocefore.  mnst  certainly  be  oi: 

lUiti  del-  uafrJiai  ArhaUr,  8.  W,  slnoo  Athenasm  himaelf  UvBd  before 
Wo  lire  mUy  oanflnued  In  the  opinion  tbut  nriniBUos'  uprising  n 
ponnsoOB  wtthtbiitof  Eanna  of  S1<?11;  and  jjistunioni  o(  PergunaH, 
oaLcTop  of  tlut  taat  ultatlon. 

>  VifAiUi  Jurlmt.  1%e  ieluid  of  OhIOB  wH  oalr  ■eparated  trom  thi 
DfAirio1)TaatiBltTiiill»  wide,  uid  etuUy  lielblB  fram  the  mala  ah 
gDOd  deKTiplton  of  tbli  inland,  see  Eokenbiecber:  Die  Istil  CMoi.  Be: 

•rimlj'i  Stat  XaiyeUipiBlla.  vol.  V,  S.  19S,  oontaloa  an  arUole* 
i.dlMontngthe  probable  tltn«  of  NympltDiloTDB,  q.  v. 
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-  From  the  atoiy  as  related  by  Atheneeua  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  DrimakoB  escaped  from  his  master  amid  bgodbs 
of  btood-shedding,  but  tJiat  those  horrorB  were  reseired 
for  the  immediate  future.  He  was  then  a  young  man  of 
great  Btemness  and  determination,  shrinking  from  noth- 
ing he  had  set  hia  mind  upon,  and  too  ncrvouB  and  aensi- 
tive  to  bear  the  galling  humiliations  of  slavery.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  sympathies,  and  felt  for  liis  fellow  slaves  as 
well  as  himfielf.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  could  not 
but  have  felt  deeply  for  the  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
who  had  been  bought  or  kidnapped  from  their  native 
homes  and  brought  to  this  island  to  be  sold  like  animals 
and  here  forced  to  delve  under  the  merciless  lush.  Most 
of  the  labor  of  land  culture  and  mechanics,  all  the  house- 
hold  drudgery,  as  well  as  the  attendance  upon  arrogant 
lords  and  ladies,  and  the  office  work  of  the  government, 
was  performed  in  those  days  by  slaves;  and  Chios  was  no 
exception. 

lAe  Achseos,  C3eon,  Athenion  and  Spartacns,  the  des- 
perate yoni^  man  broke  his  bonds  by  some  violent  effort. 
It  may  have  been  the  immediate  result  of  a  quarrel  with 
hia  master  or  his  overseer,  or  peiiiaps  a  conspiracy  of  a 
handful  of  fellow  bondsmen  aa  in  the  case  oi  Athenion 
or  Spartacns ;  perhaps  a  stampede  after  a  battle  with  clnbs 
fuid  butcher-knives.  One  thing  we  know  upon -such  points 
in  general:  masters  were  on  the  (dert  at  all  times,  having 
IHue  0(fflfidenc6  in  their  human  chattels,  and  kept  them 
under  guard,  often  chained  at  night  and  in  many  places, 


When  Drimakos  arrived  in  the  monntains  with  his  band 
of  runaways,  he  found  in  the  clefts  of  rock  and  among  the 
Bim-warmed  ledges,  suitable  fastnesses  wherein  not  only 
to  hide  to  safety  but  to  sleep,  and  obtain  repose.  Hunt- 
ers, and  other  mountaineers  had  been  there  before  them 
and  built  an  occasional  cabin.  With  the  rocks  and  frag- 
mfinU  they  erected  more,  and  with  axes  and  perhaps  aaws 
and  other  tools,  covered  them  and  constructed  for  them- 
sdvts  rough  seats  and  tables.  But  food  was  only  to  b« 
had  in  the  granaries  and  houses  below,  in  the  richly  cul- 
tivated valleys,  and  in  the  distant  city  they  had  left 

Here  the  masters  were  up  in  arms,  ready  for  an  expedi- 
tion in  pursuit  of  their  escaped  bondsmen.     The  word 
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went  vigorously  forth  that  they  must  be  retaken,  either 
dead  or  alive.  On  the  other  hand  while  preparationB  were 
makmg  for  a  grand  pursuit,  other  slavee  took  flight  and 
centered  to  the  mountain  hssures  of  Drimakoa,  now  their 
acknowledged  leader. 

How  they  got  their  fii-st  supply  of  provisions  we  are 
unaware,  but  they  certainly  did  not  starve.  The  same 
question  might  in  the  absence  of  these  particiilars  also  be 
asked  as  to  how  they  were  supplied  with  arms  with  which 
to  do  battle  with  their  pursuers.  What  we  know  is  that 
they  were  the  recipients  of  good  luck;  partly  through 
their  own  coui'age  and  partly  through  a  combination  of 
tdrcumstancea  which  favored  them  from  the  start. 

The  whole  truth  is,  they,  like  Eunus  and  the  smiling 
goddeas  Demeter,  or  Spartacus  and  his  fortune-telling 
wife,  who  foretold  prodigies  of  happiness,  bad  also  their 
Messiah,  soothsayer,  prophet  und  warrior  in  the  person  of 
Drjmakos,  whom  they  impHcity  obeyed  and  worshiped 
with  a  superstitious  awe;  and  so  long  as  the  enthuaiaam 
of  this  behef  in  bim  as  a  Savior  remained  untarnished, 
their  heaven-inspired  dash  and  valor  were  insurmounta- 
ble and  their  prowess  was  unscathed.  Moreover  there 
prevailed  a  superstition  among  the  slave-owning  Chians 
themselves,  against  slavery  and  especially  this  class  of 
slave-holding  practiced  on  the  island  of  Chios.  In  proof 
of  this  we  quote  from  Atbenteus  the  following; 

"  NymphodoTUH,  it  is  thus  seen,  has  furnished  us  with 
the  account;  but  I  find  that  in  many  copies  of  his  history 
Drimakos  is  not  spoken  of  by  name.  1  et  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  any  of  you  are  ignorant  of  what  Herodotus,  that 
prince  of  iuatorians,  said  regarding  tbe  Chian,  Fanionios, 
and  what  righteous  punishment  he  imderwent  for  having 
caatiated  three  boys  and  sold  them.'    Then  again  Nicol- 

1  HerodotUBH  Bi^txrriim. 'viii,    Urania,  IDA-IOB.    The  horrible  itory  of  reT&Defl 

tnUtrund  croelt]'  of  eliiTery  or  of  tbs  Breed  whioh  Iniplrsdlt.  "  E>  touted  Ii| 
JIijiBirtui'  i  'EwirWM  ■(•-  .■"(  f  "1^"^  rftit  j Ji)  i&irW"!  iyirrn  nim.Tiv  n[it« 

Xm,  h  rt"  iilif  rtrwrisaro  iit'  ipyat  ivaaiMTimr,  Snut  vAfi  icT.ia-«iTii  irittSn 
iiimt  iwBiiiiiPaut,  ixrilirtm,  iywiar  •>»*••  Jl  Uptic  rt  itai  E^iddv  ]^ii|UTiar 
ILrfm*ur.  npi  ■np  Tn'urt  fitfifiapoirt  niiuanpt!  ■!»[  si  tiKiDxoi  rimn  iiyus  ™ 
vtEcnff  TW  Jkux^b*.  ttAAoct  T<  fliT  h  Umviiiviei  i^irattt  voAAovt,  ar*  TDtfvficrar  J(f 
nnrtan  ri|»  ^411^.  mI  li|  «iu  toStoi'.    kiu  nit  yip  -ri  lirriL  itinrr^x"  *  'HpailTniut, 

■<mF  TUB  •vroii^pni  ing^ii  hi£Aiittii  irlu>4  Bipkri'     lOsT'Ot  iSTri  irrpiTnin  ti 
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kub  the  peripatetic  as  well  as  PoseidoninB  the  stoic  both 
wiote  in  their  histories  that  the  Chinns  were  afterwards 
enslaved  bj  Metliridates,  tyrant  of  Cappadocia,  and  bound 
hand  and  foot,  were  given  over  to  their  own  slaves.  Surely 
the  gods  -were  angry  with  the  Chians,"  ' 

Nor  was  this  snperstitioii  against  all  kinds  of  chattel 
elavery  confined  to  the  island  of  Chios.  The  people  of 
Attica  and  difEerent  parte  of  Greece  were  tormented  with 
conscience  on  account  of  their  unjust  system  of  slavery 
and  the  evor-recurring  revolts  of  their  slaves ;  and  the 
Lookrians,  who  nrver  to  legated  slavery,  taunted  them  for 
their  wickedness.'  But  the  revolts  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, and  the  gi-owing  number  of  the  pnomokolap/ioi  or 
runaways  and  the  consequent  loss  to  their  masters,  to- 
gether with  the  desperate,  often  bloody  deeds  of  these 
runaways  whetted  their  sins  and  inflamed  their  feaxs  lest 
the  gods  should  frown  upon  them  as  the  upholder  of  this 
national  abomination.  Add  to  all  this  the  further  and 
significant  fact  that  the  freedmenall  around  them  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  slaves  and  were  often  organized  into 
powerful  UDiona  which  BOmctimeB  even  permitted  the 
slaves  to  membership.'"    Especially  was  this  the  rase 

imiifirai  rb  ftAJUf'  tlv^i  i&6Kt49  n  Begirt  Aififtii'  otfl  i^v^aiii  rArf  cpl  irt  ^tat^fvMlm 

I  Atheaztu  Dapaonjihuta,  Lib.  VI.  up.  vll. 

•  Athenieai,  lilm,'  Bgckh,  PulMt  Eamam  <lflhe  AOiBaiaa,  mentloiu  It 

»  Sw  LUdsn,  Die  OimttiKhtn  KOniOa-  8.  16-«1.  alio  B.  M.    Wn  hMe  liow- 

— -"■'■■ ' Id  proDt  (neap.  Mui^— '-"■■'-— ■- "- 

bo  uayHbelii0  lomfi 
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MQOTis  the  Gret k-BpeaJoDg  elaves — far  more  so  than  among 
the  Romans — and  in  theue  Bociety  meetmirs  they  all, 
bondsmen  and  freedmen  alike,  under  protection  of  their 
secret  erwios  or  nnion,  discuBsed  their  sufferings  and  per- 
haps also  coBcoctfid  then-  plots  of  salvation.  Thus,  from 
all  sources— the  inner-consciences,  the  frowning  gods,  the 
Blaves'  own  grievances  and  the  constantly  recurring  strikes 
maintained  by  runaways  and  bloody  battles— greedy  cap- 
italists were  reminded  of  this  abominationwhich  they  were 
hugging,  even  in  ancient  days. 

The  TForda  of  Nyniphodorus  plainly  teH  us  that  in  the 
Island  of  Chios  revolts  and  escape  to  the  mountains  were 
of  common  occurrence.  His  words  reproduced  in  the 
banquet  of  the  learned  by  Athenseus  make  the  matter 
plain.  We  give  them  below  in  a  note  from  the  old  scholi- 
ast latin  version  ot  1557,  as  they  introduce  the  story  in 
plain  words."  The  reader  is  now  fully  prepared  by  this 
deecription  of  the  surroundings  to  comprehend  the  story 
of  Drimakos  whom  we  left  in  the  moimtainB  with  his  fol- 
lowers, busily  at  work  «it'j  saws  and  axes  building  rough 
cabins  and  meditating  a  desporate  swoop  upon  the  city 
they  had  left,  that  they  might  seize  a  pM-t  of  the  grain 
and  stores  which  their  own  foi-mer  labor  and  that  of  their 
fellow  bondsmen  had  created.  This  expedition  was  well 
planned.    Of  this  ve  have  assurance  in  the  words  of 

h«ad  "Affru]olilAoufii*f-UT«8."  p-7.luiclt«B  LDBCTipUDna  whiwe  (rpiFrrnphB  o]eHr]7 
IB  BWil^ti  rellgisnee  coiiipoa«ed» 


S^V  "S^'-n^t  6W  fomiirjSB  e^-lties  p^liM™e  to  y*™df  Bhodw,  el  .-eai 
l*iui  d'aai  qui  uualt  ftx^Tofi  1e  HacerdDOfl.  '\'wip£k\oavTa.^vptMa-ravTMVTatniMtts 
Witmv,  £»«>.  .vfrOF  ypatmOrTtii^  Sai^  Aitldt  upaTflJ  not  Aik  'Ara^piov  .  .  .  Totr 
iBipimr  FMar  iv  itimt  A  li.  'A  n«iiiCf  ....  PUtglOgns.  2d  ■uppl,.  p.  B13  "  It 
naou  cwMdlngly  stnnge  tbit  thin  leiuiiad  intiior  ihiinld  lock  Ine  power  ol 
MnitnUon  lo  ruuto  conUnnil);  nske  aliick  ctm  pst  idioiTncruy  n-micaUig 


imBnl]]«  orgimlEiitioiB  bBTlng  been  ■Crii'tly  religion;  order*.    The  ltd 
onUnn^ly  ahow,  brioedalKibyeple'KpllistBllkeMunimsenB.iid  Boi:kli 

tlulTrail  abject  with  the  atdetd  of  tbePiesn  Uith. 

"  "Haec  tglCoc  de  ilUs  (cn«lt  Nympbodoras  in  Aeln  SuTlg&tione,  Cbiontm 

BDlti  ilmnl  coicU  sunt,    Eet  eolm  Ipsa  iDinls  utMre  mnlt^nii  arboribuB  re. 
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AtbeHfeuB  who  says  that  Di-iniftkoB  was  not  really  the  ag- 
gresaor  but  that  the  Chiaos  sent  an.  expedition  into  the 
lugitiveB'  retieat,  aiid  that  the  latter  being  favored  and 
well  geoeraled,  came  off  victorious.  This  means  that  the 
Oliiaus  were  deuoyed  into  ambush  by  Drimakoa,  attacked, 
out  to  pieces,  their  arms  captm-ed  and  the  slaves  left  comr 
plete  masters  of  the  field.  In  other  words,  there  waa 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  even  a  aucceseion  of  battlea,  and  of 
Bach  terrible  cruelty  that  evtn  the  heart  of  the  stem  Dri- 
makos  was  melted  with  sympathy  and  he  soon  sought  a 
council  of  arbitration  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruthleBS  effusion 
of  blood.  But  this  did  not  occur  until  sometime  after  the 
first  decisive  contest  with  the  masters  was  fought 

When,  by  this  and  other  victories,  the  siavea  found 
themselves  in  full  posseaeion  of  their  caverns,  and  their 
new  home  supplied  with  provisions,  their  soldiers  with 
arms  captured  from  the  defeated  masters,  and  their  num- 
bers much  augmented  by  incoming  detachmenta  of  runit^ 
ways  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  they  began  to  think  of 
discipline  and  order.  Drimakoa  was  made  king,  com- 
mander^in- chief  and  despot;  and  he  began  to  exercise  an 
iron  rule  over  his  subjects  nearly  as  sevei-e,  but  more  just 
iihan  that  of  their  former  masters."  Having  vanquished 
the  armies  of  the  masters  in  repeated  and  bloody  battles, 
oauaing  a  state  of  things  which  may  have  lasted  for  years 
—since  both  the  d^^ration  and  dates  are  forgotten  by  our 
iistorian — the  slaves  continued  to  get  their  provisions 
itota  the  granaries,  bams,  farms  and  stores,  in  the  follow- 
iDg  extraordinary  manner: 

A  coiincil  or  conference  wa.'^  called  by  this  victorious 
qum  of  the  mountains,  whereat  the  Chian  masters  were 
invited  \o  participate  with  him  and  his  victorious  legions 
on  equal  term^  under  a  flag  of  truce.  When  the  gener- 
ajs  and  magifitrates  of  the  city  and  the  rebels  met,  king 
Ibimakos  made  a  speech  which  contained  a  covenant  irf 
atlatration.  perhaps  unheard  of  before  or  since.     We  give 


srofn^ve  Itqno  In  \fa\9  mnnttbqstinbltaKBO.  qui  udib  eenet  bellicoBiiii  kDimoqna 
legejisolet  siorcitng  i^om  eepliiB  pustca  Chileoplasin  pam  cduiiBaaiit,  olbUqne 
ranipeill,  da  ltd  ilioB  locntus  eat.''    Tlie  gilt  af  hlB  BpeMli  wa  glvg  In  full,  Tuta 


the  substance  of  bie  proposition  in  his  own  words,  in  order 
to  show  that  Bingular  examples  of  uo-operation  and  arbi- 
tration have  been  tried  in  Oie  remote  past: 

"An  oracle  has  been  consulted  and  our  revolt  has,  from 
the  start,  been  upheld  by  the  gods.  We  shall  never  lay 
down  our  arms.  We  shall  never  again  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  bondage.  We  ai-c  fixed  in  our  own  minda 
and  act  under  counsel  of  the  Ahnig'bty.  Nevertheless  if 
you  follow  my  advice  and  adhere  to  it  in  the  strictest  faith, 
after  signing  this  pledge  and  contract,  the  war  may  be 
terminated  and  the  further  effusion  of  blood  dispensed 
with;  then  we  can  mutually  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  tran- 
quility on  terms  which  will  be  full  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  state  of  which  we  all  are  members." 

The  Chians  who  bad  been  humbled  by  their  defeats  and 
losses  consented  to  an  armistice  of  war,  thus  recogniz- 
ing for  the  slaves  the  dignity  of  a  public  enemy.  Tbeyfonnd 
it  a  convenience,  doubUess  against  their  will,  to  submit  to 
propositions  of  reason.     Drimakos  then  explained  his  plan: 

"  What  we  want  is  enough  to  subsist  upon; — no  more. 
In  future,  when  hunger  and  need  inspire  us,  we  shall  visit 
your  granaries,  flocks  and  stores  and  take  what  we  require 
but  always  by  weight  and  measure,  The  weights  and 
measures  are  to  be  these  which  we  have  brought  you  and 
exhibit  before  your  eyes.  Here  also  is  a  signet"  with 
which  we  propose  to  seal  up  your  storehouses  and  grana- 
ries after  taking  from  them  what  we  require,  as  by  thia 
means  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  our  work  from  that 
of  common  robbera.  Regarding  the  slaves  who  in  future 
shaJl  escape  from  you  to  our  camp,  I  shall  rigidly  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  each  man's  running  away,  weigh  his 
story  carefully,  and  after  submitting  his  case  to  an  unbi- 
ased examination,  if  he  be  found  to  have  suffered  injustice 
at  your  hand,  proving  that  he  has  been  treated  wrongly 
by  you,  I  shall  protect  him.  If  on  the  oontrary,  the  run- 
away slave  be  found  not  to  have  had  a  sufficient  cause,  I 
shall  return  him  to  his  master." 

Drimakos,  it  is  seen,  thus  recognized  and  upheld  slavery 
as  an  institution,  only  punishing  its  abuses.     This  fact 

"  By  the  wnrd  osBdIn  AtbeBEEns  mesnlng  alpnal  or  fvbI  wb  ara  probaWj  lo 
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oortesponds  with  the  ancient  opinioD  thai  Hlavery  was 
right;  a  thing  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  conaldtring 
the  prevalenue  of  thia  aged  institution  and  the  inculcation 
of  the  oompetitive  system  through  ita  massive  religions 
and  political  machinery,  based  upon  an  unscrupulouB 
ownership  ahke  of  men  and  things,  by  the  ancient  law  of 
entailment  and  primogeniture.  tVe  do  not  find  that  the 
slave  eystem  was  ever  pubhcly  and  boldly  and  philosophi- 
cally denounced  as  an  institution.  But  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  fought  in  the  secret  unions  and  oommnnes  ontil 
Jesus  daringly  came  out  in  open  discourse  against  it  and 
founded  ChriBtiauity  upon  the  new  basis  of  absolute 
equality  of  man,  which  was  essentially,  as  the  results  have 
proved,  a  revolution  or  upturning  of  the  entire  system  of 
paganism  and  ita  heathenish  dist^rimination  between  the 
grandee  and  hia  human  chattels;  and  to  him  must  be 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  idea  of  unconditional  eman- 
cipation. But  while  Drimaltos  could  not  unscrupulously 
war  with  slavery  as  an  institution  his  oourae  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  great  movement  of  his  day  which  in  other 
chapters  we  are  describing  "  in  these  arguments.  He  be- 
trays himself  in  the  foregoing  speech  to  have  been,  like 
Eunus,  a  soothsayer,  or  prophet,  or  Messiah,  such  as  the 
innumerable  aodalicia  and  thiasoi,  or  labor  unions  every- 
where possessed."  He,  like  Spartacus,  Blosaius,  Eunue, 
and  the  rest,  waa  infused  with  tliis  strange,  everywhere- 
prevaUing  idea  of  some  Messiah  coming  to  the  redemption 
of  the  poor  slave.  All  the  slave  runaways  were  supersti- 
tious, and  used  in  good  faith  and  in  harmonious  consis- 
tency with  their  creed,  thia  nympbolepsy  of  the  Messiah, 
long  before  the  re^  Messiah  came." 

These  conditions  of  Drimakoa  were  readily  agreed  to 
by  the  Chian  capitaUsts,  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
refuse.  In  consequence,  so  soon  as  the  stipulations  were 
formally  signed  they  went  into  effect  and  the  slave-king 
for  many  years  had  only  to  send  hia  troops  boldly  and 
openly  on  their  strange  marauding  adventures,  always  tak- 


aBuen,  <U  OoUigii  el  SoOaUdii  I 

'°  Svt  BiXOux,  ^tifiL  d.  mtf.  Art.  S 
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ibg  qnantJdefllDy  weight  and  measure  as  agreed  apaa,  and 

always  locking  up  the  storehouses  and  granaries  when  they 
left  them.  The  result  waa  a  mercy  to  the  whole  island 
which  had  been  hitherto  infested  with  robbers.  It  is  not 
stated,  but  left  to  he  inferred  from  the  sequel,  that  Dri- 
maios  drove  all  other  robbers  from  the  island;  for  we 
know  that  bis  armed  force,  now  legalized,  acted  as  a  aort 
of  police  to  the  whole  personality  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, slaves  included.  He  adhered  with  severity  to  the  stip- 
Tilatioii  of  the  agreement  and  when  runaways  appeared  to 
hiTn  for  protection  he  instituted  a  strict  investigation  of 
their  case;  those  not  having  been  bialtreated  being  always 
sent  back  to  their  owners.  This  of  course  had  the  effect 
to  cause  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness  and 
never  to  overwork  or  otherwise  abuse  them,  last  they  in- 
cur the  terrible  wrath  of  the  god-favored  umpire  seated 
on  his  throne  among  the  crags  and  eagles-nests  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  other  hand  the  would-be  runaways 
Were  mirerio  reflect  cautiously  before  making  the  attempt, 
being  in  deadly  fear  at  the  just  judgment  of  the  despot 
before  whom  liey  were  to  be  arraigned  for  trial  imme- 
diately after  their  suit  before  him  for  protection.  Thua 
the  revolted  slave  became  not  only  an  absolute  ruler,  king 
and  general-in-chief  of  the  slave  popidation,  but  also,  in 
some  respeots,  a  judge  in  a  court  of  justice  with  a  stand- 
ing army  nt  command  to  enforce  his  decisions— an  umpire 
over  the  whole  population,  bond  and  free. 

Tears  rolled  by  and  Drimakoe  felt  old  age  approaching, 
yet  did  not  flinch  from  what  he  considered  the  dignitj- 
and  honor  of  his  plan  of  justice.  He  remained  at  the 
helm,  punishing  or  rewarding  like  a  czar,  until  he  waa  old 
and  feeble  and  weary  of  a  lengthier  existence.  He  had 
a  friend  in  the  person  of  a  young  man,  also  a  psomokolo- 
phos  or  runaway,  who  probably  deserved  this  appellative 
for  being  pUant  and  perhaps  a  little  parasitical  aud  given 
to  the  recipiency  of  tit-bits  in  payment  for  flatteries  in- 
geniously brought  to  the  old  man's  ear.  He,  hke  many  of 
the  other  slaves,  was  a  native  of  a  distant  land,  having 
when  very  young  been  kidnapped  or  taken  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  aa  a  victim  to  the  vicious  slave-trade,  sold  to  the 
planters  of  Cliios.  He  was  one  of  those  young  fugitive 
slaves  who  had  proved  hia  grievance  under  the  investiga- 
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tion,  been  accepted,  retained  and  trusted.     Driraakos 
loved  him  and  confided  ill  liia  youtliful  huutsty. 

Meantime  the  Chiana,  unaatiefied  with  what  they  re- 
garded aa  their  burden,  oEEered  a  large  reward  in  gold  to 
whomsoever  should  bring  them  the  head  of  Urimakoa. 
This  tbey  did  against  their  true  interests;  since  at  that  mo- 
ment  while  under  the  eagle-eyed  justice  of  this  weird  old 
jadge  in  the  moontain  cliffs,  their  ti'ue  intereBts  were  being 
more  reasonably  and  economically  subserved  than  ever  be- 
fore or  afterwards,  aa  the  sequel  of  this  story  beai-a  record. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  in  hia  peevishneas  was  grieved  by 
their  ingratitude  in  offering  a  bounty  on  his  head,  At 
any  rate,  we  are  told  that  he  grew  weary  of  his  hoary 
liairs  and  enfeebling  senectitude,  and  resolved  that  the 
angrateful  masters  should  pay  the  bounty  and  take  the 
■conseqnences  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  regret.  In  other 
vordfi  he  resolved  to  send  them  Lis  head  and  make  it 
bring  its  price  in  gold  I 

In  our  own  days  of  comparative  sympathies  and  aensi- 
Idlities  a  resolution  like  this  oould  scarcely  emanate  from 
any  person  other  than  a  madman;  and  our  first  judgment, 
shocked  at  the  bare  conception,  is  that  no  horror  so  ap> 
palling  could  have  been  devised  by  anything  saner  than 
■ome  idiooraoy  of  an  errant  brain.  Bat  2,000  years  have 
fioftened  the  human  mind  which,  though  yet  cruel  and 
sometimes  even  savage,  is  so  comparatively  tender  that  it 
|n70nely  miajudges  the  motives  and  the  drastio  will  which 
impelled  eome  acts  of  our  progenitors. 

DrimakosresolvedtoahuiQeoff  hismortal  ooiL  Calling 
to  him  the  friend  whose  name  our  informants  have  not 
fxansmitted  to  us,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  char-  . 
aoteristic  words: 

"Boy,  I  have  brought  thee  up  nearest  to  me,  ever  with 
the  emotions  of  confidence  and  love  more  than  that  felt 
for  all  others  of  mankind.  Thon  art  child  and  son  and 
■Jl  that  to  me  is  dear.  I  have  lived  out  my  span,  I  have 
lived  long  enough;  but  thou  art  still  young  and  hast  blood 
and  hope  and  sprightliness,  and  there  is  much  before  thee. 
Thou  snalt  become  a  good  and  brave  man. 

Son,  the  city  of  the  Chiana  is  offering  to  him  that  biingeth 
them  my  head  a  sum  of  money  and  promising  him  his 
.     Thei-efore  thy  duty  is  to  cut  off  my  head,  ta' 
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it  to  them,  receive  thy  reward,  return  home  to  thy  father- 
land and  be  happy." 

The  innocent  youth  at  the  thought  of  sucli  an  ungrate- 
ful and  sickening  atrocity,  refused  for  the  first  time  to 
obey  his  benefactor,  and  struggled  hard  to  change  the 
old  man's  determination,  but  in  ■vain.  Haying  resolved, 
he  was  inexorable.  When  the  youth  found  him  lised  in 
bis  horrible  resolution  and  knew  by  long  acquaintance 
with  him  that  it  was  unalterable,  he  fJlowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded. 

The  slave-king  laid  bia  head  upon  the  block  and  the 
youth  cleft  it  with  the  ase  of  the  executioner  1 

Having  buried  the  body  of  bis  friend  and  patron,  the 
yontb  took  the  bead  to  the  city,  received  its  price,  his  free- 
dom and  an  amnesty  and  departed  for  his  home  with 
wealth  and  distinction. 

The  Chians  did  not  long  rejoice  over  their  boasted  cap- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  land-pirate.  Soon  after  he  was 
dead  the  runaway  slaves  witli  whom  the  rocks  and  forests 
of  that  nigged  country  were  infested,  being  no  longer  un- 
der the  restraint  of  the  ever  vigilant  Drimakos,  returned 
to  their  wonted  habits  of  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by 
sea.  The  Chians  were  poignantly  reminded  of  the  error 
they  had  committed  in  their  liarah  measures  against  the 
powerful  but  just  chieftain,  who,  for  many  years  had  held 
the  discontented  and  warlike  freebooters  nnder  control. 
The  fugitive  slaves  re-began  their  work  of  robbery  and 
devastation.  Readopting  their  former  habits  of  plunder 
based  on  revenge  as  well  as  want,  they  ceased  to  be  an  or- 
ganized body  following  a  stipulated  arrangement  like  that 
which  so  long  had  existed  between  Drimakos  and  the 
Chian  people,  and  became  a  desperate  gang  of  land  pirates 
and  outlaws. 

The  treachery  of  the  Chians  in  securing  the  removal  of 
Drimakos  thus  recoiled  upon  themselves  in  shape  of  a 
ealnmily.  They  remembered  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
martyred  chieftain,  that  the  gods  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  poor  slaves  and  were  angiy  with  their  masters.  A 
feeling  remembrance,  kindling  a  high  degree  of  respect 
for  him  now  set  in,  and  both  combined  to  produce  a  ven- 
eration which  caused  them  to  erect  a  tomb  or  mausoleum 
over  his  grave,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  Iterfion,  and  he  be- 
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oame  the  object  of  hero  wornhip.    This  was  no  less  a  struct- 
ure than  a  temple  dedicated  to  Drimakoa,  the  now  deiiied 

Such  was  the  subhmity  of  the  euhject  that  this  heroon 
or  temple  arose  so  splendid  and  enduring  that  ita  ruins  " 
remain  to  this  day  and  haye  been  the  object  of  study  by 
arohfeolo gists  and  other  students  from  more  than  a  dozen 
points  of  view."  The  superstitions  of  the  times  now  came 
in  play  in  the  flexible  imaginations  of  tJiese  people.  They 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  often  saw  in  the  gloom  of 
night  the  ghost  of  Drimakos,  now  as  before  their  friend, 
as,  bony-fingered  and  spectral,  it  appeared  to  warn  the 
Ohians  of  some  foul  plot  hia  fellow  runaways  and  brigands 
were  conoooting  against  their  lives  and  property.  And 
many  a  time  were  the  lurking  filibusters  thus  checkmated 
in  their  manoeuvres,  ambuscades  and  saUiea,  and  many  a 
time  defeated  in  their  bloody  designs  by  the  wan  and 
stalking  ghost  of  Drimakoa.  Curiously  enough  this  super- 
stition was  mutual  between  bond  and  free;  for  the  brig- 
ands themselves  worshipped  the  manes  of  Drimakos  as 
their  hero  also;  and  always  firstbronght  to  his  mausoleum 
the  richest  trophies  of  their  mai-auding  expeditions  beiure 
dispersing  to  their  caverns  with  the  rest. 

So  weird  and  romantic  does  this  tale  of  the  wild  men  of 
ancient  Sdo  sound  that  we  have  hesitated  before  allowing 
it  to  contribute  ita  enriching  lessons  and  charms,  lest  it 
prove  unable  to  bear  the  criticism  of  our  learned  but 
skeptic  readers.  But  when  our  eye  at  last  caught  the 
smiling  assurances  of  its  trustworthiness  from  savants  like 
Dr.  B^l  Bilcher,  and  other  teamed  teachers  of  philology, 
and  from  their  pen  we  obtained  the  bracing  words  that  not 
the  slightest  doubt "  exists  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  story, 
we  ventured  to  bring  it  forth  upon  its  merits  as  another 
mstanoe  oi  labor's  hardships  and  stiTiggles  for  existence. 

II  OoDBult  surk  bol  Hrrinann,  S,  40,  la. 
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The  Bucoeaaful  ibsub  to  Borne,  of  the  third  Punio  wat 
by  whieh  Carthage,  agreeably  to  the  inveterate  apothegm 
of  Gato:  "delenda  est  Carthago"  the  land  of  the  terrible 
HacnibaJ  was  chopped  to  pieaes  and  its  iohabitatita  butch- 
ered or  Bo]d  into  slavery,  caused  an  enormoue  amount  of 
eufiEeriug  to  the  human  raee. 

Not  only  did  the  spirit  of  greed  cause  Roman  land  spec- 
ulators to  press  the  enforcement  of  the  slave  laws  which 
seized  prisoners  and  consigned  them  to  the  most  cruel 
wlioleaele  bondage  in  Asia-Minor,  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it 
extended  this  mischief,  also  into  sunny  Spain, 
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One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  rebeUion  of  inner  emo- 
tions of  the  eelubrated  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  liome, 
goading  him  to  become  the  cbampion  of  a  reform  in  favor 
of  the  poor,  was  the  wretchedly  enalaved  condition  of  the 
working  people  in  all  countries  under  Boman  domination. 
Their  terrible  condition  in  Etmria  was  no  worse  than  in 
Numantia  in  Spain.  He  had  seen  the  indescribable  suffer- 
ing at  Carthage,  when  nearly  the  entire  population  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  Bold  in  slavery,  Spain  was  on 
the  Terge  of  rebellion  everywhere.  Koman  conquest  bad 
but  a  few  years  before,  stricken  Epirus  a  fruitful  land 
eastward  from  Italy.  Paulus  ,^miUus  tore  from  the  faiin- 
ers  of  this  rep:ion  upwards  of  ,£2,000,000  of  their  savings 
in  gold,  and  after  the  battle  of  Fydna,  seized  no  less  than 
150,000  people  by  order  of  the  Eoman  Senate.  These 
people,  neariy  all  farmers  and  other  workers,  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  and  sold  for  slaves.  Seventy  cities  were 
aaeied  and  destroyed. 

Towns,  villagt-s,  cities  on  every  side,  as  weU  ae  farms 
mid  small  industries,  with  their  unions  and  commuttee. 
Were  reduced  to  a  desolate  waste,  and  the  people,  who 
were  still  alive,  whether  suffering  under  the  lash  of  mas- 
ters in  a  foreign  land,  or  gasping  under  tyranny  at  home, 
were  burning  with  bitterness,  revengefulnees,  hatred  and 
btlier  lurkiTiETpriPsions,  and  ainkiiig  into  degeneracy,  reck- 
lesenesa  and  poverty.' 

Such  was  also  the  miserable  status  of  affairs  in  Spain 
In' the  year  B.C.  149,  when  oar  story  of  Viriathus  begins. 
Old  Luaitania  before  the  Itoman  conquests,  was  a  popu- 
louB  and  enterprising  country.  There  were  associations, 
of  the  Lusitanian  laboring  people,  which  under  some  favor- 
able rules  had  existed  so  long  that  tliey  had  become  rich. 
Traces  of  their  enterprise  aie  still  to  be  seen  in  form  ol 
temples,  bridges  and  roads.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
their  days  of  highest  glory  that  Rome,  with  a  blackening 
corae  of  human  slavery,  struck  this  beautiful,  sunny  clime 
and  ita  contented,  happy  and  prosperous  people. 

Our  story  begins  with  a  perfidious  piece  of  treachery  of 
one  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
army  of  invasion  in  Spain.    Like  Verres  in  Sicily,  Galba 

■  "latmrcb.  Patibu  ^aiMiui  Liyj,  XL.  SB-as ;  WsllnCB,  Xumbcri  qfJIsiaini 
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Beemed  to  have  no  moral  respect  for  humanity.  He 
worked  his  plans  to  secure  the  confidence  oi  these  people 
and  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  perfidiouBly  murdered 
them  in  great  numbers,  eeiswd  and  dragged  others  into 
slavery  and  robbed  their  country  of  its  gold  with  which 
he  afterwards,  in  apite  of  old  Oato's  eflEorts  to  have  him 
punished,  bonght  himself  free  from  the  sentence  of  the 
law  at  Rome.  Soon  after  these  outrages  of  Galba,  Rome 
withdrew  many  of  the  soldiers  from  Spain  and  the  peo- 
ple rsJiied  with  greater  determination  than  ever,  to  re- 
trieve their  losses.  They  were  mostly  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  men  of  strong,  well  established  principles. 

Among  those  who  had  the  fortune  to  escape  from  the 
last  mnasm-ire  of  Galba  was  a  young  man  named  Viriathus. 
He  ifl  represented  by  Diodorus  ns  almost  a  giant  in  stat- 
ure' and  a,  person  bom  to  command,  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  rare  faculties  of  honor  and  truthful- 
ness, while  at  the  same  time  leading  the  life  of  a  hunter,  a 
shepherd  and  finally  of  a  border  warrior  in  defense  of 
himself  and  his  kindred.  An  excellent  description  of 
Viriathus  is  left  us  by  Diodorus  in  a  short  fragment  of 
his  histories  which  have  been  fortunately  preserved.  This 
fragment,  while  it  represents  him  to  hiive  been  a  robber, 
extols  at  t^e  same  breath  his  honor  for  distributing  the 
plunder  among  his  men.'  Livy  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
wiirlike  qualifications,  having  had  experience  as  a  monn- 
taineer.* 

The  charge  against  him,  of  being  a  lawlege  bandit  is  no 
longer  maintained  by  authors,  since  the  the  cireumatances 
under  which  he  oareered,  show  of  themselves,  that  he  did 

'DlOdoroa,  Bi6liiM*«affiitoriHi,nh.  XXXIII.  Eclog,  V.  of/ra^«ilo;    "  Oi. 

Tir^^uffLOiT  bi  iTokKots  XPI^^"^'  '^  ""?  *^<X^'-  I'-A'^ir  Ti>v  avavBaiov-  Ka-di^ov  6i 

KoX  irpofcdiTTWi'  iy  rair  BoAijioif,  ov  >tdi4l'  ai^avtiotf  Ad^  St  oAjnTy,  akAi  Kal  rrptTif 
'  Idem,  XKopt  da  Vtet.el  Tit.  pfg,  BM:    '■'Ori  Oitp^rflai  4  *Bi7Topx«* 

*  Ll»y,  Eptlam,  ?f  Htiloriarum,  Libri,  LIf ,  -  VtrlatlinB  iD  Hlepsnla  primnm 
ei  pRsio™  vtnstor,  es  yenBiors  latio,  mox  Jmtl  qnoqne  Bierdtiia  dm  f»eio». 
loUm  Lii?ltiinLiin  occnpiTlb." 
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noihing  which  any  patriot  would  not  be  bound  to  do  in 
defense  of  home,  family  and  friends.  What  the  ancient 
BuUiorB  seem  to  be  prejudiced  against  him  for,  is  the  fact 
that,  like  Athenion  and  Spartacns,  he  was  poor  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  lowly  and  strictly  laboring  class,  But 
even  with  the  excusable  charge  against  him  that  he  was 
&  robber,  we  find  very  few  who  do  not  speak  highly  of  him 
ae  a  great  leader  and  a  man  of  uncommon  justice. 

The  only  thing  Galba  and  LucuIIua  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  think  of,  when  sent  from  Rome  into  Spain,  was  to 
plunder  at  an  unlimited  cost  of  suffering  andblood.    Cheat- 
ing, deceiving,  working  deeds  of  treachery  against  the 
I  people  and  amassing  gold  was  their  single  object;  and  to 
I  gei  the  gold  from   Spain  and  cai'ry  it  as  their  own  per- 
I  eonal  property  to  Bome,  was  their  bent  and  determina~ 

Among  the  few  Luaitanians  who  escaped  from  the  last 
■massacre  of  Galba, waa  Viriathus.  He  adroitly  forewarned 
r  limseli  and  a  few  friends,  of  a  treacherous  plot,  just  at 
'  the  moment  of  ita  consummation  and  with  difficulty  extri- 
cated himself,  although  great  numbers  of  innocent  people 
were  murdered  or  enslaved.  His  opportunity  was  now 
at  hand,  and  he  informed  the  shattered  remnant  of  the 
band,  of  which  it  appears  he  was  at  the  time,  Httle  above 
the  rank  and  file,  that  if  they  would  entrust  the  future 
oommand  of  their  forces  to  him,  he  would  lead  them  out 
in  safety.  In  a  speech  he  told  them  that  they  were  too 
confiding;  that  the  Romans  were  utterly  devoid  of  all  in- 
etincts  of  truthfulness  or  honor,  and  that  the  only  tactics 
in  future  to  be  pursued  mnst  be  based  upon  the  idea  of 
treating  them  as  enemies;  that  whatever  the  hypocritical 
pretence  of  either  the  Roman  senate,  or  its  inhuman  emis- 
saries that  Spain  was  in  need  of  protection,  the  truth  at 
the  bottom  was,  that  Bome  wanted  the  whole  of  this  fair 
and  fruitful  land,  its  productive  mines,  its  waving  grain 
fields,  its  fisheries,  timber  forests  and  gems,  for  her  great 

'  ApplBO, /6sWa,  90;  LIvj,  Bpiiime.  XLIS.  remarke  that  C»lo  wm  item 
enaiii;!!  lo  hnvg  (jdbii  intnishsd  dot  the  triat  came  tu  muiilit;  tbe  iDrimons 

mmtioiiam  ptopiiilEasBei.  nt  Lneitanl.qnl.ln  oaerapopnli  iJomanl  dedltL,  a  far. 
Ualba  In  Gulllaiu  venlsasot.  In  llbsriatem  lestliiinentar,  M.  Cato  aoetninc  sna- 
■It.  Eistat  oratlo  In  AnnsJIbuB  elu>  lacings,  Q,  Fultlne  Nobilior,  el  aaspe  ab 
•oluHnatuluOHrBiug.  reuponall  pro  Gains.  Ipgaquoque  (ialba,  qunmiedam- 
BUl  (Iderlt,  Gomplsiiu  &aaa  filiu  prasleitatoi.  tu  Bulpicll  Qalll  flllum,  cuius 
'"' *.  iU  mlietablllter  pro  M  locntDi  ut,  ntngatlo  antlqnaretur," 
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lords;  and  Bhe  only  wanted  these  inestimable  resonrcee 
worked  for  such  arrogant  darlings  of  lier  ariBtoeracy,  not 
by  free  labor  bnt  by  that  of  slaves,  subjugated  throngh 
plots  and  systematized  perfidy.  GiTe  me,  said  Viriathiis, 
the  unlimited  command  of  your  brave  ■warriors  and  I  ivill 
rid  the  land  of  our  fathers  of  these  mortal  foes. 

The  speech  won  the  distinguished  sympathy  of  the 
goYeruora.  The  tall  moiintaineer  received  the  full  com- 
mand of  the  army;  and  now  begins  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable series  of  saecesaea,  wrought  amid  difficulties, 
cruelties  and  transient  triumphs,  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  These  extraordinary  contests  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  Tarions  authors  from  eight  to  twenty  years.' 

After  the  departure  to  Rome  of  Gulba  and  LucuUus, 
with  their  gold,  a  prtetor  or  governor,  named  Gains  Vet- 
iliufl  was  entrusted  by  the  Romans,  with  the  care  of  tiie 
Spanish  poseessions;  and  Yiriathus  thus  left  the  flocks 
under  his  care  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  his  home 
to  take  permanent  charge  of  the  broken  and  disheartened 
army  which  had  regained  some  spirit,  however,  on  account 
of  the  evacuation  of  their  territory  by  Galba,  and  began 
marching  down  into  the  fertile  vaUeys  of  Tnrdetania, 

Vetiliua  met  them  promptly,  and  before  the  new  com- 
mander could  organize  his  troops,  or  perhaps  before  he 
really  got  command,  gained  a  victory,  <Mving  them  back 
and  forced  them  to  agree  to,  and  almost  conclude  an  nn- 
oonditional  surrender.    Thia  was  perhaps  the  auspicioua 

•  Wb  here  give  Ibe  Bevenil  tatharitie*  tax  tlis  duration  of  lb«e  win.  rram 
ApDlan.  i/i«orta  flomana.  /bertn,  93,  put  11  ■[«boutB  jeais:  "  OUStinTm 

Ut;,  HutoriorHm,  Llbw,  UI.  J^Hlon.  "C.  VetUlnm  pTaalDnm,  fDKi  elua 
exoTClm,  eeplt :  post  quom  C,  Plintins  praetor  nlhllo  (elltlm  lem  gsBiit:  tuo- 
tmnaneUtroiiBiBlioMlslatnllt  utBdversns  sam  oonialul  opun  «MteT  dace, 
Bt  eienltn."  TUi  meuUon  is  tound  by  s  cueTal  nud/  of  Ebi  dlaerant  cobi- 
mindB,  to  maJie  tbe  lurailon  to  baie  bteit  about  1*  yean. 
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moment  at  which  Viriathue  first  showed  himself  and  made 
his  speech,  as  we  have  just  recounted, 

This  hardy  Siianiard,  on  getting  the  reins  firmly  into 
his  hands,  introduced  a  method  of  tactics  httle  understood 
or  anticipated  by  the  Romans.  He  made  an  unexpected 
revolt  against  the  stipulations  of  capitulation  then  being 
drawn  up,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  dash  of  bis 
troops,  and  by  a  series  of  twiets  and  turns  in  which  the 
swiftest  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  were  brongbt  into  play, 
succeeded  in  extricating  the  httle  army  so  entirely  from 
the  grasp  of  Vetiliua  that  he  effected  a  retreat  into  a  rocky 
woodland,  and  there  safely  spent  the  night  in  rest  and 
needed  refreshment,  and  ttie  following  day  in  religious 
purifications  according  to  the  Spanish  creed.'  The  flight, 
according  to  Appian,  and  others,  was  accompIiBhed  by 
dividing  the  aimj  into  several  parts,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  trusted  leader,  with  orders  to  reunite  at  a  given 
point,  and  with  1,000  horses  under  his  own  command  he 
covered  their  retreat,  first  galloping  to  the  rescue  of  one 
and  then  the  other.  In  this  mannerthey  all  reached  Tri- 
bola  in  safety,  after  holding  their  pursuers  in  check  for 
two  days  by  means  of  various  espediente  of  consummate 
ingenuity  in  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  shape  of  the  land.' 

Ail  this  time  he  was  marching  southward  toward  the 
strait  of  Gadee,  to  the  ancient  Carteia.  Vetilius  could  illy 
brook  the  escape  of  his  game  whioh  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore he  believed  to  be  in  his  hand.  He  made  a  desperate 
efEorl  to  fruBtrate  the  splendid  retreat  of  the  Spanish  army, 
but  Viriathus  decoyed  him  into  an  ambush  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hill  of  Venus  where  a  celebrated  battle  was  fought, 
which  Appian  and  others  graphically  describe.' 

It  was  a  deep  gorge,  thick-set  with  briars,  rocks,  forest 
trees  and  other  obstruotions,  which  puzzled  the  best  army 
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imaccustonied  to  mountain  life  but  which  least  fcorraented 
a  man  lilie  Viriathus,  whose  life  had  been  that  of  a  hunter 
and  eheplierd  among  glena  and  precipiceB."  It  was  about 
the  time  when  Yiriathus,  after  hie  three  dajs  retreat,  waa 
entering  the  town  of  Tribola,  that  Vetiliua  and  his  men 
made  a  desperate  eSort  to  seize  him.  Some  of  the  Span- 
ish detaehmenta  were  out  reconnoitring  when  they  were 
set  upon  by  a  heavy  body  ot  Eomans  in  the  ledge,  and 
after  many  honrB  of  severe  fighting  the  Romans  lost  their 
general  and  gave  way  with  a  loss  in  killed  of  about  5,000 
eoldiera — a  half  of  their  entire  force.  It  was  soon  after- 
wards discovered  that  Vetilius  had  met  one  of  the  hardy 
mountaineers,  and  in  a  hand  to  band  encounter  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  him."  Most  writers  agree  that  the 
Roman  generul  was  mortally  wounded  iu  this  encouuter. 
It  wae  a  great  and  bloody  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Viriathus  at  the  Hill 
of  Venus,  an  immense  number  of  slaves  and  free  tramps 
whose  condition  was  worse  than  that  of  slaves,  came  into 
the  camp  front  all  quarters,  to  offer  themselves  aa  soldiers; 
and  although  we  do  not  find  much  ia  the  fragments  of 
history  left  us  on  this  rebellion,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  very  large  army  was  caUed  into  being;  and  this  was 
probably  the  prime  secret  of  the  continued  train  of  suc- 
cesses atttndiag  the  career  of  the  ineurgente. 

There  was  another  army  in  Spain,  subject  to  Rome,  con- 
sisting of  Spanish  militia  and  meri'eniaiefi,  or  perhaps 
froedmeu  wlio  had  been  impressed  into  the  Roman  ser- 
vice. These,  5,000  strong,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  disaster  to  Vetihus,  struck  out  in  a  papid  march  from 
tbeir  quarters  on  the  river  Ebro. 

The  eye  of  Tiriathus  was  however  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  He  marched  a  large  force  to  waylay,  aud  prevent 
them  from  joiuing  the  enemy  who  had  by  this  tame  so 
far  recovered  as  to  show  an  army  of  16,000  men,  now 
marching  toward  Oades  the  old  Tartesssus.  He  met  them 
at  some  convenient  place  and  in  a  second  battle  destroyed 
them  80  completely  that  nothing  was  left  of  the  force 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  SILL  OF  VENUS. 
worthy  of  being  benoerorth  considered  an  auxiliary  to  the 


All  these  manceuvreB,  yictoriea,  and  TicisBiiudeB  occn- 
pied  the  year ;  and  by  the  time  the  Romans  were  snugly 
fortifying  themselves  in  Tartesaus,  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  armies  and  death  of  the  governor  arrived  at  Rome. 
GaiiM  PlautiuB  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  with  a  large 
reinforcement  of  13,000  men,  consisting  of  10,000  foot 
and  3,000  horse. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Yiriathue  was  realizing  his  high- 
est glory  socially  and  politically,  among  his  own  people. 
He  redeemed  from  its  bondage,  and  reoccupied,  tiie  whole 
province  of  Karpetauia;  and  large  as  the  Roman  army  wae, 
they  dared  not  make  an  attempt  against  him.  He  was 
made  &  king  and  giveu  powers  and  posifcion  which  be- 
came princely  but  not  magnificent;  for  be  refused  to  ac- 
cept anything  but  his  wonted  frugal  fare.  Ho  only  claimed 
to  be  an  honest  shepherd  and  workingman.  They  mar- 
ried him  to  a  lady  of  high  estate  and  wealth  but  all  he 
would  accept  was  herself,  leaving  to  those  who  were  flat- 
tered by  gew-gaws,  the  shallow  pleasures  of  jewels  and 
gold.  His  only  ambition  was  to  divert  hia  natural  gifts 
from  a  profession  of  intrinsic  value  in  the  field  of  labor, 
to  that  of  the  mihtary  camp,  until  he  should  redeem  his 
people  from  slavery  and  danger  into  which  they  had  been 
forced  by  the  Roman  con  queete.  Hewas  vpittyand  bright, 
and  he  surpassed  bis  fellows  iu  physical  stature.  An  in- 
defatigable worker,  he  always  slept  in  full  armor  and 
fought  in  the  front  ranks;  and  even  at  the  moment  of 
higbeet  triumph  ever  refused  to  indulge  in  intemperance 
of  any  kind." 

After  the  arrival  of  Plautius,  as  prtetor  or  governor  from 
Rome,  with  the  large  force  of  13,000  men,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  time  had  been  taken  to  reorganize  the 
broken  remnants  stated  by  Appian  to  number  16,000  men, 
an  expedition  was  arranged  to  bring  the  during  revolter  to 
panishment.  But  in  the  first  dash,  Viriathus  attacked  hia 
detachment  of  4,000  and  almost  extsrminateil  tliem.  In  a 
BQOceBsion  of  engagements  and  strategema  Flautiua  was  so 
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completely  backed  to  pieees  that  he  retired  in  roidsiimraer 
into  winier  quarters,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  now  dreaded 
Spaniard.  Thia  disnstet  lo  the  Roman  pnetor  was  ao  com- 
plete that  be  never  recoverad  irom  it,  and  was  at'ierwards 
drivea  into  exile  and  disgrace. 

The  next  general  sent  out  from  Kome  against  Viriathus 
was  the  son  of  Paulus  iEmilias,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
draijffed  into  slavery  150,000  people,  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  in  Epirns.  His  full  narae  was  Quintns  Fabiiis  Max- 
imoa  ^niiliaaaa.  He  brought  with  him  an  army  of  15,000 
foot  Boldiers  and  a  cavalry  force  of  2,000,  which  added  to 
those  already  in  Spain  but  now  in  a  demoralized  condition 
must  have  aggregated  a  force  of  iittie  less  than  60,000, " 
Fabins  Maximus  pitched  his  camp  at  Oraona,  not  far  from 
where  the  city  of  Seville  now  stands,  and  remained  there 
until  the  next  year,  closely  watched  by  Viriatlius, 

This  Roman  governor  seems  to  have  left  the  command  to  a 
person  less  capable  than  himself  whose  narae  was  Quinctius; 
for  the  Spaniard  lured  him  into  some  conflict  which  seems 
to  have  been  deadly.  Appian  is  not  clear  as  to  what  it 
was,  hut  speaks  of  itie  shrewd  mantnavres  of  Viriathus,  and 
of  a  battle,  the  results  of  which  were  the  loss  of  many,  by 
hard  fighting.  The  inference  is,  that  both  iEmilianu*  and 
Quinctius  were  defeated  and  destroyed  ;  for  we  next  hear 
of  the  arrival  from  Borne,  of  another  general,  Quintus  Ser- 
vilianuB,  a  near  relative  of  the  same  ^milius  Paulus. 

This  general  brought  with  him  two  whole  legiona  and  tea 
elephants  from  Utica,  a  town  northward  I'rom  Carthage  in 
Africa.  This  new  force,  in  addition  to  the  elephants,  eon- 
Bisted  of  18,000  foot  and  1,600  horse."  Servilianus  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  marching  with  this  army  through  several  of 
the  districts  whieb  had  been  reconquered  by  Viriathus.  He 
took  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tebellion,  and  had  at  one 
time  as  many  as  500  killed  for  taking  part  in  the  revolt. 
Great  numbers  were  sold  into  slavery.  Those  caught,  who 
were  found  to  have  turned  against  the  Bomiuis,  were 
croelly  treated  by  having  their  hands  cut  ofl". 
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At  length  Viriatbna,  who  waa  watohing  bis  opportanit;, 
caught  the  old  BoEDao  at  the  eiege  of  the  towo  of  Erisane, 
and  after  a  severe  QonteBt  defeated  him.  Driven  to  a  rocky 
ledge  ID  an  angle  from  which  it  was  imposaible  to  esaape,  tht 
victorioas  Spaniards  had  him  completely  in  their  power. 

Here,  at  the  zenith  of  a  long  list  of  brilliant  enooesRes, 
rinaally  closes  the  glory  of  Viriathus.  He  was  bo  foolish 
as  to  let  his  sympathiea  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 

So  complete  was  this  victory  over Servilianus  that  be  was 
elailto  treat  on  any  terms;  and  the  surprising  sequel  ia,  thai 
gie  lermB  offered  by  Viriathus  and  accepted  st  Rome  were 
30  mild.  The  Spaniard  was  to  be  acknowledged  king  over 
his  native  country  of  Lusitania,  and  henceforward  to  be  re- 

l  gsrded  as  a  brother  or  ally  to  the  Romans  I 

I      Of  course  this  furnished  Rome  another  period  of  time  to 

'  recuperate  and  concoct  new  schemea  of  treachery.  This 
ehe  did,  by  sending  the  perfidious  Csepio  to  take  the  place 
of  Seivilianus,  aud  he  was  not  long  in  bribing  the  friends 
ofYiriathns  to  turn  against  their  long  trusted  master  and 
murder  him  in  his  sleep. 

An  enormous,  far-sounding  wake  accompanied  by  gladia- 
torial orgies  of  shocking  ferocity,  was  held  over  his  remains. 
The  date  of  this  great  revolt  iu  Spain  is  fixed  at  149  years 
befoie  Christ.  This  disgracefnl  triumph  of  Csepio  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  enslavement  of  innumerable  peasantt^  traders 
iud  working  people,  and  the  end  was  worse  than  the  be- 
ginning. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Vellej'us  Paterculus,  the  great  wars 
of  Tiriathaa  against  the  Roman  alave  trade — for  it  waa 
nothing  less — lasted  about  20  years ;  and  taking  all  thinga 
into  consideration,  it  could  not  have  been  a  shorter  time, 
althongh  belittled  by  the  hiatoriana.  Mommsen  is  anx- 
ious to  make  it  appear  but  8  years,  agreeingwith  Appian. 
In  the  account  of  Spartacus,  written  by  Vellejus,  we  found 
this  historian's  statement  as  to  the  great  numbers  of  that 
general's  men,  to  perfectly  agree  with  the  circumstances 
in  the  case,  although  it  throwa  a  flood  of  light,  ulearing  up 
and  making  perfectly  reasonable,  the  details  of  that  great 
war;   and  showing  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 

I  digioua  conflicta  ever  known.  Yet  great  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  suppress  the  history  of  Spartacus,  and 

,  modem  authora  appear  surprisingly  anxious  to  perpet- 
uate the  BuppresBion  of  it. 
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The  whole  matter  of  Viriathua  bears  the  appe&ranos 
of  having  been  caused  by  a  wholesale  eSort  on  the  part 
of  the  Boman  gens  or  lords,  to  reduce  Spain  to  slayery,  to 
choke  her  liberty -loving  people  down  to  chains,  dungeons 
and  unpaid,  enforced  labor,  turn  her  fruitful  lands  into 
slave-worked  plantations  and  stock-farms  latifiindia,  aa  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  build  up  an  arrogant  landed  ariatocracy. 
The  immense  and  long-continued  resistance  of  t.hia  hum- 
ble working  man  held  that  powerful  race  of  optlmates  in 
check ;  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  their 
having  never  succeeded  in  bnitelizing  the  SpaDisrdfl  as 
they  did  the  people  of  Sicily. 
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GRIEVANCES.    MORE  SALVATION  ON 
THE   VINDICTIVE  PLAN. 

The  Iriboiblb  luPDLaE  in  its  Higheat  Dtvelopmcnt  and  most 
enormous  Or^anizttlioQ — Graaleat  of  Ml  Strikes  found  on  Eeo- 
ord — Gigantic  Growth  of  Slavery — General  View  of  Sicilian 
Landlordism  and  SerTitude  before  the  Outbreak— Grsat  In- 
crease of  Bondsmen  sod  Women — Enna,  Home  of  the  Qod- 
desa  Oerea,  beoomeB  the  Strongjhold  of  lie  Great  IJpriBing— 
&UDU8 1  his  Pedigree — He  is  made  King  of  the  Slaves — Story 
of  hia  10  Tears'  Reign — Somebody,  aahamed  to  oonl'eaa  it, 
haa  mangled  the  mBtoriea — The  Fragments  of  Diodorus  and 
other  Noble  Authors  Reveal  the  Facts — Crueltiea  of  Damo- 
philnsandMegallis,  the  immediate  Cauae  of  the  Grievance — 
Etinus,  Slave,  Fire-spitter,  Leader,  Messiah,  King — Venge- 
ance— The  innocent  Daughter — Sympathy  hand-in-band  wi^ 
Irascibility  sgainsl  Avarice — Wise  Selection  by  Ennoa,  ol 
Achseua  as  Lieotenant — Couocil  of  War — Mass-meeting — A 
Plan  agreed  to— Cruelty  of  the  Slaves — Their  Army— The 
War  begun — Priaona  broken  open  and  60,000  Convicts  work- 
ing in  the  ErgatUih  set  free — Quotations — Sweeping  Extinc- 
tjon  of  the  Rich — Large  Numbers  of  Free  Tramps  join — An- 
other prodigious  Dprising  in  Southern  Sicily — Cleon — Con- 
jectures regarding  this  Obscure  Military  Geniua — Union  of 
Bunas,  Aohieut  and  Cleon— Harmooy— Victories  over  the 
Romans— Insurgent  Force  rises  to  200,000  Men— Proof- 
Overthrow  and  Extinction  of  the  Armies  of  Hypsteus — Mau- 
lins — Lentulua — The  ViBtoriousWorkingmen  give  no  Quarter 
— Eunua  as  Mimio,  taunts  his  Enemies  by  Mock  Theatrical, 
Open-Air  Plays  in  the  Sieges- Citiea  fall  into  hia  Hands— 
His  Speeches — ^Moral  Aid  through  the  Social  Struggle  with 


Grflocbiis  at  Borne — Arriyal  of  a  RnmHti  Army  under  Piso — 
BeginDing  of  Reverse  B— Crucifixions — Demoraliiation — Fall 
of  Mesaaoa — Sirga  of  Eona — loBcriptioDB  verifying  History 
— Romans  Repulsad — Arrival  of  Rupilius^-Siegeof  Tauroma- 
dI 00^ Wonderful  Death  of  Comanus — CannibaliBm — The 
City  falls — AwfolCruoifixions^Seoond  Siege  ofEnns— lis 
20,000  People  are  cruciQed  on  the  Gibbet — Etinus  captured 
and  Devoured  by  Lice  in  a  Roman  Dungeon — Dis^troua 
End  of  the  Rebellion  or  so-called  Servile  War, 

The  enomons  growth  of  slavery  just  before  the  begin- 
DiTig  of  the  OhristiflB.  era  was  the  cause  of  several  of  the 
moat  gigantic  and  bloody  uprieings  the  world  has  pver 
kno-wn.  Those  convulsive  episodes  invariably  arose  fi-om 
mal treatment  of  workingmeu  and  women.  Dr.  Bficher, 
whose  delineations  we  eo  often  ^joce,  shows  that  the 
necessary  workmen  for  supplying  alava  material  to  man 
the  great  estates  which  the  Koman  lords,  about  this  time 
were  grasping  from  the  original  cultivators  who  farmed 
the  government  land  on  shares  thus  turning  them  out  of 
house  and  home,  were  bought  and  sold  as  common  goods 
at  lidiculously  low  prices.  •■ 

In  B,  C  103  there  were  at  Rome  scarce"ly  2,000  persons 
owning  property  considered  taxable,  such  was  the  enor- 
mous monopoly  of  the  pubhc  lands  and  of  other  property 
by  a  few. '  These  few  property  owners  were  proportion- 
ally richer  and  their  management  of  the  army  and  of  the 
legislature,  for  suppressing  uprisings  of  the  outcasts  and 
the  enslaved  proletaries  was  so  much  the  more  unlimited. 
The  freedmen  who  had  many  organizations  for  protection 
which  for  uenturiea  they  had  enjoyed  when  slaves  were 
comparatively  few,  now  found  their  unions,  their  busi- 
ness, their  homes  and  freedom  undermined  and  supplanted 
by  couniiaes  hordes  of  slaves  as  prisoners  of  war,  victims 
of  the  prodigious  slave  trade  going  on  between  Rome  and 
foreign  markets.  When  Tarentem  was  captured,  B.  C.  209, 
there  wore  sold  30,000  war  prisoners. '     In  B.  C.  207,  af- 
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tor  the  battle  of  Metaurus,  5,400  were  captured  and  sold. 
In  IJ.  C.  200  at  least  15,000  were  siezed  and  sold.  In  IJ.  C. 
137,  the  event  of  the  return  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  ti'oni 
Sardinia,  the  fact  that  80,001)  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  either  killed  or  sold  into  perpetual  slavery,  was 
broughttohght.  Because  Gracchus,  whose  grandnature, 
though  a  military  commander,  revolted  against  such  atroc- 
ities and  sou3:ht  reform,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  mob  of  in- 
luriated  legislators  and  wealth-owners,  and  murdered  in 
(he  streets  of  Rome.  Such  was  tlie  enormous  mass  of  the 
Sardinian  slaves  that  prices  fell  to  a  ridiculously  low  ebb 
becoming  a  laughing  stock  and  the  proverb  got  abroad: 
"cheap  as  a  Sardinian."  After  the  wiege  of  Perseus  there 
were  70  cities  destroyed  and  150,000  people  sold  at  tht 
different  slave  markets.  * 

This  fearful  condition  of  human  slavery  set  into  Greece 
still  earlier.  By  a  similar  monopoly  of  land  and  of  other 
property  by  the  few,  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  great  city 
of  Athens  of  515,000  souls,  only  9,000  (B.  G.  300J  could  be 
allowed  political  rights  graded  and  franchised  by  family 
and  property. '  Other  mention  puts  it  at  21,000  souls  or 
citizens. '  At  the  same  time,  when  there  were  ai,000  prop- 
ertied or  blooded  citizens  and  10,000  strangers  under  pro- 
tection of  the  city,  there  were  400,000  slaves. '  But  as- 
Athena  at  that  time  (B.  C.  309,)  counted  515,000  persons, 
we  come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
84,000  were  the  plebeian  or  freedraen  population. 

The  great  city  of  Corinth  whose  census  B.  C.  300,  gave 
only  40,000  "souls"  had  a  slave  population  of  640,000  who 
of  oourao,  according  to  Plato"  and  other  ai-istocrats,  could 
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not  posseBS  sonle  becanse  too  mean  to  be  honored  by  the 
gk)ilB  with  &  thing  BO  noble;  and  this  accoimte  for  their 
not  being  enumerated  in  the  census  of  the  city.  They  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  too  lowly  to  belong  to  the  numbers  of 
mankind.  * 

Notwithstanding  this  fearful  condition  of  despotism  we 
find  that  the  Locrians  in  south  Italy  had  no  slaves,  being 
organized  eonimunists.  From  the  first  settlement  of  this 
rich  countn-  by  the  Pythagoreana  no  Blaves  are  known  to 
hiive  existed  until  after  the  Roman  conquests;"  and  con- 
sequently the  culture  nmouE!  tliem  of  equal  rights  when  it 
PAme  to  clash  against  the  enormous  spread  of  slavery  by 
the  cruel  '»nquc6la  of  Rome,  no  doubt  urged  the  great 
epidemic  of  uprisings  which  form  the  subject  of  this  and 
other  chapters  of  the  present  work. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  the  full  face  of  these  facta 
and  the  agonizing  struggles  of  competitive  warfare  upon 
which  these  brutahties  existed,  that  men  at.ill  ask  in  won- 
der regarding  the  oauses  of  downfall  of  the  Greek  and  Rom- 
an empires!  Anothpr  veritable  renaissance,  this  time 
oompming  sociologic  retiearch  and  comparative  history, 
is  at  our  llu'eshold,  destined  to  clear  up  many  a  point  that 
for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  labor  has, 
through  the  ages,  lain  obscured  midst  the  shortcomings 
of  Boom  and  the  musty  vellum  of  histories  and  of  laws. 

In  Sicily  the  condition  of  affairs  was  shocking.  This 
fruitful  island,  which  as  early  as  B.  C.  210,  had  been  con- 
quered by  Rome  and  turned  into  a  Roman  province,  was 
an  especial  offering  to  that  hideously  cruel  system  of  slav- 
ery which  Roman  character,  above  all  others,  seemed  by 
nature  most  suited  to  develop  with  the  bhnd  attributes  of 
barbarity.  As  an  instanoe  of  their  gn^aaping  concentra- 
tion of  Sioilisn  property  into  few  hands  we  quote  author- 
ities to  the  effect  that  Leontiui  had  but  88  landed  prop- 
erty holders;  MuUce  but  188;  Herbita  257;  Agyrium 
230,  The  property  owners  of  whole  cities  could  be  counted 
by  the  dozeu. "    All  Sicily  was  oveiTun  with  slaves  by  bii-th 
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and  Blaves  of  the  auction  shambles.  Tbe  oiTgmal  inhab- 
itants were  diapoaaesaed  and  driven  from  the  land  or  re- 
mained ae  slaves.  The  small  farmers  had  been  cither  an- 
nihilated or  crowded  together  in  little  towns  to  eke  out  a 
wretched  existence  under  the  terrors  of  intimidation,  or 
had  been  dra^rged  down  to  bondage. "  Great  numbers  of 
Sjxians  who  fi-om  their  mountain  homes  wlwre  they  were 
inured  to  biisk  physical  activities,  were  brought  over  by  the 
Romans  in  chains,  to  till  the  lands  as  slaves.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  slavery  everywhere.  "  Gi-eece  at  that  time 
was  being  conquered  and  her  hardy  warriors  humbled  to 
slavery,  sent  in  preat  numbers  in  chains  to  Syracuse  to  be 
transported  to  the  fruitful  lands  which  in  the  days  of  Ver- 
res  were  styled  the  granary  of  Rome,  "  The  Roman  con- 
quests of  the  Carthftgeniang  and  the  victories  over  Hanni- 
bal were  followed  by  the  greater  cruelties  for  their  having 
been  dearly  won.  Thousands  of  Africans  hardened  to  ar- 
my life  in  the  Punic  wars,  were  sent  into  Sicily  as  elavea 
to  dig  the  soil  for  the  proud  Roman  occupants  of  that 
land. "  Only  the  fattest  portions  of  land  were  cared  for, 
the  new  possessors'  idea  being  only  gain.  Strabo  declares 
that  Ko  far  as  the  teslhetic  was  concerned  all  was  a  barren 
waste.  There  were  many  beautiful  and  fruitful  valleys 
and  some  plateaus  which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  fer- 
tility and  fine  landscape. 

Amon^  the  wonderfully  fertile  and  paradisaical  plateaus 
of  Sicily  was  that  of  Enna,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  prole- 
tarian strike,  insurrection  or  bond  and  free  labor  war  of 
of  which  history,  tradition  or  inscriptions  give  an  account 
in  any  country  of  the  globe. 

This  great  strike  or  labor  mutiny  of  Enna  in  Sicily  took 
place,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Biic-her, "  be- 
tween the  years  143  and  13S  before  Christ,  lasting  10  full 
years.  During  a  period  of  three  years  the  Syrian  slave- 
king  Eunus,  from  Apamea  near  Antioch  but  a  few  leagues 
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to  the  norlhward  of  Nnzareth,  lield  bway  over  all  of  the 
central  districtB  of  Sicily  ;  and  from  tie  most  reliable  evi- 
deone  he  reigned,  after  IJis  conlition  with  Cleon  in  B,  C. 
140,  for  BCTen  more  yeara,  over  the  whole  island  of  hicily. 

Introductorily  to  thia  extraordinaiy  fact,  proTin>r  the 
f^reat  power  and  rigorouB  leadership  of  some  of  the  ancient 
labor  agitations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  brintr  upon  the 
scene  a  brief  description  of  the  pkoe,  the  prevaling  social 
conditions  and  an  outline  of  the  character  of  the  men. 

The  three  leading  men  who  originated  and  xnanasred 
this  great  seri'ile  war,  were  Enmis,  Achseus  and  Cleou. 
Their  two  enormous  armies,  agp:rei;atin{j  200,000  soldiers 
were  united  in  B.  C.  140,  when  Eunus  was  proclaimed  the 
mfinarch  over  Sicily  entire. 

We  thus  introduce  these  three  branded,  enslaved  work- 
ingmen  to  tlie  reader.  We  say  branded  and  mean  in  the 
expresKion  by  no  means  a  figure.  They  were  not  only 
branded,  aa  at  the  naoment  we  write,  leadeni  of  this  labor 
movement  are  branded,  with  obloquy,  black-list  and  stig- 
ma of  men  at  the  helm  of  public  literatui-e.  They  wei-e  lit- 
erally and  indelibly  branded  with  hot  irons.  "  Large  num- 
bers of  quotations  from  the  authors  most  explicitly  prove 
that  all  slaves  were  branded ;  and  the  field  workers  were 
not  only  branded  on  the  forehead  and  limbs,  but  often  on 
the  body ;  and  since  they  were  obliged,  like  the  helots  of 
Bparta,  to  go  mostly  naked,  these  disfigurations  were  sum- 
mer and  winter  exposed  to  view  and  not  only  was  their 
disgrace  stamped  upon  them  forevtr  but  their  chances  of 
escape  from  bondage  utterly  desfxoyed. 

Once  on  the  very  spot  where  thia  great  outbreak  of  the 
elaves  and  freedmen  occixrred,  the  plateau  valley  of  Enna, 
there  lived  a  very  rich  man  named  Damophilua.  He  pos- 
eeased  legions  of  slaves  whom  he  forced  under  sting  of  the 
lash,  to  work  naked  upon  his  farms.  Hi  a  wealth  of  acre- 
!^e,  latifujidmm,  consisted  in  part  of  stock  farms.  These 
teemed  with  herds  of  cattle  and  other  animals  which  in 
those  times  throughout  Europe  were  a  lai^e  som'cc  of 
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Homaii  wealth.  One  day  a  few  of  his  poor,  naked  slaves, 
shivering  in  the  chill  winds  of  the  mountain  height  upon 
which  Enna  stood,  came  to  him  and  beseechingly  implored 
4  few  rags  to  cover  their  bodies  and  shut  out  the  cold  whioh 
added  to  their  aufferiai;s.  Theii  dai'tng  plea  wiia  an- 
swered by  this  cold'heiirted  capitalist  with  something  like 
the  following  cutting  loer;  "Don't  wandering  tiir-gatta- 
erers  tramp  the  country  naked  and  inust'nt  they  give  their 
clothes  to  those  who  wiiut  them  'I  Would'nt  1  be  taxed  a 
onstoms  duty  on  the  rags  I  gave  you  ¥"  "  With  that  Da- 
mopMlus  ordered  the  sliivering  nretches  to  be  tied  to  the 
whipping  p^st  and  wormed  up  witli  a  sound  Hogging,  then 
Bent  back  naked  to  their  labor  of  oaring  lor  their  muster' 
flocks  of  fb  thuusaad  animals. 

TJndersuuh  intense  aggravations  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected than  a  secret  organization  of  the  thus  abused  and 
degraded  laborers  who  worked  the  lands?  This  question 
comes  the  more  cogently  as  we  realize  that  large  nom- 
bera  of  theiu  were  as  intelligent  or  more  so  than  their  own 
masteTB.  Just  at  this  epoch,  as  already  shown, "  iill  over 
Greece,  Sjiia,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  vast  numbers  of  trade  unions  and  saoial 
Boeieties  existed  among  the  freedmen  and  some  among 
the  slaves.  We  also  know  that  when  the  Itomans  seized 
upon  newly  conquered  countries  they  likewise  seized  the 
people,  bond  and  free  and  sold  them  into  slavery.  Large 
numbers  of  these  unfortunates  were  organized  unionists, 
ftccustomed  at  home  to  the  art  and  secret  of  practieed  com- 
bination. "  Another  stUl  more  important  cause  of  the  ter- 
rible strike  which  resulted  from  such  ill-treatment  was  a 
Bimilarity  of  language.  AU  Sioily  was  Greek.  The  Greek 
was  the  princip^  tongue  spoken  in  Syria  and  even  Phte- 
nicia  and  other  portions  of  Palestine  at  and  before  the 
time  of  Christ;  although  a  bad  Hebrew  was  the  popular 
idiom.  All  the  island  inhabitants  near  by  spoke  tiie  pure 
Greek.     It  also  was  spoken  in  Magna  Gruaeia  or  Lower 
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Italy.  Thus  with  intelligence,  with  a  prnrticedknowledBe: 
of  social  combinations,  with  ;i  sense  of  their  -wrongB  mnde 
keen  by  tbe  memory  of  happier  days,  with  the  true  blood 
of  the  proud  Greeks  coursing  more  or  less  through  their 
Teins  and  filially  but  moet  practically,  with  the  powerful 
Greek  tongue  unifoimly  at  their  command,  they  under- 
took thut  immense  strike -rebellion  amidst  certain  advan- 
tages which  must  go  fwr  toward  clearing  away  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  (rrinsient  success. 

The  slave  grievauce  rapidly  grew  into  a  movement  for 
resistance  in  and  around  Enna,  the  little  pastoral  city,  fa^ 
mouB  for  its  temple  of  Ceres  whence  Plato  had  carried 
Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  that  goddess  to  whom  shep- 
herds, planters  and  eapecially  working  people  had  from  a 
high  antiquity  looked,  for  her  gifte  of  prosperity. "  Thus 
here  we  find  the  hnk  completing  the  chain  of  curious  in- 
terest connecting  the  history  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
with  that  of  the  ancient  labor  movement.  Those  labor- 
ing people  were  religious ;  hut  about  this  time  they  were 
bitterly  complaining  that  Ceres  their  favorite  goddess  had 
forsaken  them. "  Enna  was  the  original,  ancient  seat  and 
citadel  or  throne  of  the  great  goddess  Demeter,  called  in 
Latin  Ceres.  She  was  the  protecting  immortal  who  in  the 
Pagan  mjiJiology,  seated  in  her  temple  on  the  heights  of 
Enna  in  the  island's  center,  shielded  all  Sicily  from  fam- 
ine. Hot  name  had  spread  to  foreign  lands  and  she  was 
worshiped  in  Attica  and  Syria.  Thousands  came  on  an- 
nual pilgrimages  to  Ennatoworship  at  the  temple  of  Ceresj 
and  great  feasts  to  herwere  here  regularly  celel^rated,  be- 
cause she  was  believed  the  mother  of  the  world  and  the- 
fructifying  goddess  of  all  nutritioue,  fruit  bearing  seeds 
,of  agriculture,  especially  the  cereals.  Near  that  city  lay,, 
at  the  time  of  our  story  the  meadow  and  by  it  the  stream 
and  the  spring  and  grottoed  rock  where  her  beautiful 
daughter"  Persephone  or  Proserpine,  whilst  gathering 
flowers,  was  stolen  by  Pluto  and  long  hidden  from  herdis- 
ti-acted  mother.  The  meadow  was  bedecked  with  a  grand 
carpeting  of  rosas,  hyacinths  aud  violete  and  the  soft  zeplt- 
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EB  of  suimnei  were  aromatie  with  their  odors.  All  Ota 
idsc.ipe  was  a4orned  with  nature's  tempting'  vegetation. 
Many  a  tiny  lake  with  pure,  clear  waters  peeped  from  be- 
tween the  hills  and  hillocks  of  EnnB  and  rich,  well  culti- 
■vated  lands  on  every  side  were,  and  had  for  centuries  been 
tiie  pride  of  Sicily."  Wheat  and  other  cereals  had  long 
prospered  with  such  success  that  the  place  had  obtained  a 
celebrity.  And  yet,  midst  all  these  magnificent  offerings 
of  nature  we  see  this  region  n  scene  of  the  moat  brutal  and 
greed-cursed  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  that  in- 
satiate institution. 

Actigenes  is  the  name  of  one  of  a  joiat  stock  company 
whose  business  at  that  time  was  traffic  in  human  beings. 
He  certainly  owned  a  city  residence  at  Enna  and  kept  hia 
Blaves  about  the  house.  "  Among  these  was  a  man  who, 
bom  and  brought  up  in  Apamea  near  Antioch,  Syria,  had 
more  than  probably  been  a  leader  of  an  eranos  "  or  a  (/it- 
asos  in  hi<4  native  home.  This  is  made  the  moro  probable 
by  his  being  a  pretentious  prophet  and  Messiah  while  in  a 
state  of  bondage  at  Enna.  It  was  the  wonderful  Ennoa  i 
the  magician,  fire-spitter,  wonder-worker,  prophet  and  the 
plotter  of  the  hugest  slave  insurrection  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em times;  slave-king  of  Bona,  then  king  of  all  SicUy  and 
commander  in  chief  at  one  time  of  ovor  200,000  Boldiera; 
— the  man  who,  with  his  sagacious  generals,  faithful  and 
true,  beat  army  after  army  of  the  Bomans,  sent  years  in 
succession,  to  meet  his  slave  and  freedmen  troops  and  who 
in  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Syracuse  and  of  prouder  Home, 
actually  reigned  in  humane  splendor,  apparently  beloved 
and  respected,  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  constituting  a 
veritable  epoch  of  history,  though  nearly  lost  and  quite 
nnrecogniiied  through  the  taint  of  labor.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  relation  of  dl  the  facts  and  particulars  to 
be  had,  based  upon  the  evidence  quoted  and  which  per- 
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haps,  nopprROD  on  tlmrougb  criticiBtn,  will  be  nl,'!p  'o  con- 
troverD.  EuauB  was  a  propbut  He  prctcmlcU  Lu  Hork 
miraoles, "  and  waa  one  of  the  ancient  Messiahs. 

But  we  rnuBl  not  Bappoae  that  he  was  a  weak  Tninded 
man  because  he  knew  how  to  blow  fire  from  his  mouth  or 
because  he  vaunted  presages  which  often  came  true.  He 
was  in  all  probability  au  extraordinary  man,  full  of  shrewd 
wisdom,  endowed  with  almost  superhuman  courage  and 
certainly  with  great  judgment  and  patience  in  selecting 
his  generals  and  in  giving  and  indulging,  to  keep  them  in 
place  and  power  while  holding  to  himself  suiTcme  con- 
trol. "  Wlien  a  slave  he  foretold  that  although  the  god- 
dess Demeter  or  Ceres  had  apparently  forsaken  the  poor, 
yet  she  was  revealing  herself  in  dreams  to  him  and  prom- 
ifling  her  might  to  their  deliverance,  *  So  certain  was  he 
of  theocratic  interference  that  he  told  of  his  mediatorial 
powers  not  only  to  his  fellow  working  people  but  even  to 
his  master  and  to  all  the  lords  and  ladiea,  who,  to  beguile 
their  erening  hours,  used  to  invite  or  more  probably,  or- 
der him  to  recount  the  results  of  his  nightly  interviews 
with  the  august  goddess.  Pretending  that  as  she  was  also 
the  patron  deity  of  Syria  his  native  land,  he  maintained 
that  she  reveded  hei-self  to  him  with  an  assurance  that  he 
was  to  become  a  king  and  deliverer.  Even  these  super- 
natural things  he  told  to  Antigenes  at  these  banquets  amid 
the  laughter  and  derision  of  the  skeptical  guests.  His  in- 
genuousness worked  upon  their  curiosity  and  their  invita- 
tions were  apparently  made  with  a  purpose  of  amusoment 
during  their  orgies  of  wine  and  gluttony.  Their  spijrt,  he 
however,  seems  to  have  overlooked,  taking  theii'  win  of 
merriment  or  ridicule  in  a  manner  pecuHar  to  himself 

From  what  followed,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  E.inus  that 
he  was  weak  minded.  He  promised  Antigenes  to  except 
and  spare  him  on  the  day  of  wrath — an  ohheafion  which 
he  religiously  kept  and  faithfully  carried  out. 

Thn  cruelties  of  T>amophilu8, "  who  cnused  his  working 
hani?8  to  be  whipped,  struck  deeply  into  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  thousands  of  other  men,  Tiif,\  we'f  nble  tn  coma 
together,  secretly  or  othei-wise  to  discufls  their  sufferings 
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nnd  forn  their  plot.  Dr.  BUcherundeiaUmis  from  Mean- 
ings of  the  Vatican  and  other  fragments  that  the  plot  orig- 
inated with  the  slaves  of  Damophilua.  ^^  It  is  however, 
quite  uertain  that  what  came  to  pass  was  Bpontaneoua  re- 
Kilting  from  a  combinatioD  of  grievances  and  a  strong  re- 
ligious belief  in  Eunus.  The  other  slaves  of  AntigeneB 
also  took  part. 

Damophilos  and  his  yet  more  oroel  wife  Megaffis,  appear 
to  have  been  models  of  ferocity.  Their  yoimg  and  beau- 
tiful daughter  was  the  esoeption.  Megallia  was  in  the 
habit  of  whipping  her  female  slaves  to  death  with  her  own 
hand.  It  was  like  a  mania  people  sometimes  possess,  for 
delighting  in  scenes  of  suffering.  Endowed  with  unlim- 
ited power  through  the  Roman  laws  and  usages,  to  do  aa 
she  pleased,  she  suited  :Lny  action  to  fancy  and  gloried  in 
tearing  the  poor  life  from  her  helpless  victimB,  Nor  waa 
the  ferocity  of  her  husband  much  less.  The  incident  we 
have  recited  was  probably  one  of  leniency  compared  with 
many  that  remain  untold,  Certain  it  is,  that  his  atrooi- 
tiefl  together  with  those  of  his  wife  toward  her  defence- 
less female  slaves  are  what  decided  this  great  uprising. 

But  we  have  the  extremely  pleasing  assurance  that  the 
feeling  which  those  slaves  entertained  toward  the  Mnd- 
hearted  daughter  of  this  ferocious  pair — a  young  maiden 
whom  they  all  loved — proved  her  palladium  ;  for  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  they  guarded  and  sp  i  rud  her  through 
Uie  scenes  of  blood. " 

Flans  of  a  great  revolutionary  revolt  were  soon  decided 
upon,  and  coUusion  with  Eunus  secured  the  sympathy  of 
the  city  slaves,  'lliese  Mxangementg  were  then  commu- 
nicated to  those  in  the  country. 

The  plot  was  tima  completed  ;knd  the  moment  set.  All 
had  entiiusiastieally  determined  to  break  loose  by  a  desper- 
ate struggle,  from  their  unendurable  tortures  and  daunt- 
lessly  brave  the  storm  with  all  the  consequences  this  per- 
ilous action  entailed.  They  had  worked  themselves  up  to 
believe  that  their  goddess  would  be  propitious. 

Bv  preconcerted  arrangement,  four  huiidied  slaves  as- 
sembled at  the  setting  in  of  night,  in  a  field  near  the  cita- 
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del  of  Enna.  They  quickly  organized  a  meedng].  They 
then  each  took  a  sacred  oath  to  perseTere  in  their  enter- 
priae  and  hold  fast  together.  The  little  multitucle  came 
armed.  Their  weapons  each  had  obtained  aa  beat  he  could. 
All  were  armed  with  coarago  and  with  anger  ;  and  each 
determined  to  defend  his  new  liberty  to  the  death.  They 
marched  up  to  the  Enna  heights  under  a  leader  who  used 
all  his  prodigious  arts  of  legerdemain,  gestare,  and  fire- 
spitting,  to  encourage  them  and  prevent  a  panic.  With- 
out meeting  reaistance  they  gained  admission  through  the 
gatea,  into  the  city. 

There  were  the  millionaii'es  with  their  ladies,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  the  theatre,  the  place  of  entertainment 
The  insurgents  instantly  took  possession  of  the  streets 
and  aa  they  marched,  singled  out  their  well  known  rictims. 
Rich  men  and  women  who  long  had  held  unbridled  power 
over  hitherto  helpless  slaves,  now  saw  the  danger  as  they 
felt  their  guilt  Pitiless  was  the  retributive  reaction  of 
the  enraged  and  surging  mass.  They  brained  their  own- 
ers ;  and  those  who  had  made  sport  of  their  leader  Eunus, 
likewise  bit  the  dust.  AU  slaves  and  prisoners  found  in 
dungeons  and  in  irons  were  set  free.  "  A  terrible  scene 
followed.  Children  were  tora  from  their  mothers'  arms, 
and  women  ravished  in  presence  of  their  husbands,  who, 
bound  in  cords,  could  make  no  resistance  to  this  fiendish- 
nesa.  Scenesof  death  were  everywhere  enacted;  forfrom 
the  onset  of  this  bloody  work,  the  slaves,  stinging  with  a 
keen  memory  of  their  sufferings,"enjoyed  wiiha  pecuhar 
glee  which  fills  the  savage,  the  opportunity,  each  with  cuts 
ami  gashes  to  cross  out  his  ghastly  account.  To  a  thus 
quickened  lust  of  vengeance,  there  rushed  a  remembrance 
of  the  cruelties  of  Damophilus  who  gloated  on  the  bruises 
of  his  clubs  and  the  sting  of  bis  wJiips,  and  of  Megallis, 
his  wife,  who  had  whipped  to  death  her  female  servants. 
It  was  an  hour  of  vengeance.  All  centered  upon  this  sweet- 
est morsel  to  the  savage; — summaiy  retribution.  Blood 
of  the  now  helpless  rich  flowed  freely  amid  the  yella  of  the 
naked  slaves  whose  brands  and  scars  gleamed  hideously 
by  the  fires  of  the  burning  houses  of  tlieir  fallen  masters. 
Great  numbers  of  slave-holdei-a  paid  their  fonner  acts  of 
indiscretion  with  their  lives. 
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Lai^  numbers  of  slaveB  who  were  kept  in  service  wilHn 
the  city  and  who  had  previoualy  been  prepared  for  the  cri- 
Bis,  now  joined  the  insurgents,  aweUing  their  forces  and' 
making  the.  capture  of  the  city  complete. 

We  have  in  other  pages  "  shown  that  in  nearly  all  trade- 
nmonfl,  especially  the  branch  of  them  known  as  the  thiaaoi, 
they  seem  to  have  had  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  fore- 
tell, work  miracles  and  do  other  sage  things,  such  as  in 
those  early  ages  of  the  world  were  not  only  common,  but 
were  thought  necessary.  The  idea  of  a  Mesaiah  or  deliv- 
,  erer  sent  from  heaven  to  ransom  the  lowly  fi'om  their  ev- 
erywhere prevailing  misery  permeated  all  their  organiza- 
tions. "  Eunus  therefore,  in  his  pretentions,  hut  copied 
from  thousands. 

The  hours  of  grateful  vengeance  sped  on  the  breezes 
of  that  truculent  lullaby.  Object  after  object  of  their  de- 
testation and  hatred  was  dragged  forth  and  amid  screams 
for  mercy,  relentlessly  silenced  with  knife,  flames  and  blud- 
geon until  before  the  fury  waned  the  pitiful  wails  of  the 
slaughtered  grew  faint  through  sheer  eitermination. 

But  one  there  was  who  yet  remained  ujicaptured  and 
unpunished.  This  was  Damophilus.  On  consultation  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  was  cowering  in  his  pavillion,  a 
little  distance  from  the  city.  The  insurgents  sent  thither 
a  detachment  with  orders  to  bring  him  in  alive.  By  this 
time  the  rage  of  the  slaves  had  begun  to  assuage.  They 
brought  their  great  abuser  before  Eunus  in  the  auditori- 
um of  the  theatre,  whither  they  adjourned  to  hold  a  trial 
of  his  case,  Damophilus,  covered  with  wotrnda  and  bleed- 
ing, his  arms  pinioned,  his  fine  dress  torn  and  soiled,  was 
dragged  before  the  still  maddened  crowd,  hia  wife  Meg- 
^is  with  him,  both  trembling  in  fateful  expectancy  of  their 
doom. 

1'he  rich  man  wna  granted  an  opportunity  to  answer 
andapar  the  scathing  accusations  that  were  heaped  upon 
him — bitter  reminders  of  his  mercilelasness  to  them  when 
the  power  was  hia  to  abuse  them.  But  Uamophilus  coyly 
and  cunningly  met  each  accusation  with  words  clothed  in 
ambiguityand  dazzle  and  parried  off  their  bitter  fcluntnesa 
by  hia  affected  utterances  of  honeyed  words.     He  was. 
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loaiking  inroads  upon  their  Hjmpatljiea  when  Zeusea  and 
Hermias,  two  powerful  Oreek  slaves,  who  had  themselves, 
in  other  days  been  victims  of  his  cruelty,  ruflhed  between 
him  and  hope,  one  with  a  dagger  and  the  other  an  axe. 
These  men  were  keenly  sensible  to  the  progress  Damo- 
philus  was  making  on  Uie  suae eptibih ties  of  his  tatterde- 
malion jury;  and  fearing  lest  his  melMuous  explanations 
-should  overoome  them  and  that  they  might  thus  commit 
the  absurdity  of  punishing  thousands  less  stamped  with 
cruelties  and  turn  loose  the  deep-dyed  monsters  whose 
atrocities  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt, "  they 
crashed  down  the  aisle  of  the  theatre,  advanced  upon  him  * 
weapons  drawn  and  put  a  violent  end  to  this  mocJt  trial 
of  their  foe  by  heating  out  his  brains  upon  the  spot.  Di- 
odoruB  relates  that  one  of  them  stabbed  him  with  a  knife 
in  the  side  and  the  other  chopped  oS  his  head  with  the 
axe.  Nor  was  this  all  The  terrified  Megollis,  who  must 
have  seen  the  reeking  knife  and  the  merciless  guillotine  by 
whifii  her  husband  had  fallen,  heard  his  pleadings  for  an 
extension  of  life  and  with  horror  beheld  his  ghastly  pun- 
ishment, was  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  her  female  slaves  httle  less  instinctively 
savage  than  their  male  eompaniona  frenzied  with  woman '? 
hatred  and  still  goaded  by  memory's  spectres  of  their 
own  mothers  and  daughters  perishing  under  the  lash  ouce 
wielded  by  this  most  pitiless  enemy,  the  now  supplicating 
Megallis'  own  hand.  Little  could  be  hoped  for  under  such 
-circumstances.  Mercy  was  impossible.  The  bonified  and 
shrieking  lady  was,  lie  Damophilua,  arraigned  for  mock 
trial  before  a  horde  of  nude  and  blood-grimed  women, 
taunted  until  each  imbittered  one  requited  herself  with  cen- 
sure and  deiision,  with  dallying  flings  and  a  satiety  of  jeers 
such  as  only  wild  women  avenging  a  wounded  love,  pos- 
sess tlie  genius  to  consummate.  When  all  these  prehm- 
inaiiea  were  ended,  Megallis  was  seized  by  a  dozen  mas- 
cular  females,  stripped  of  her  finery  and  undoubtedly  her 
clothes,  drajgged  to  the  pinacle  of  a  lofty  crag  in  which  the 
mountain  city  of  Enna  abounds.  All  efEort  of  the  siiriek- 
ing,  fainting  woman  to  writhe  out  of  their  clntching  fin- 
j[erB  fast  fiied  upon  her  throat  and  body  were  unavailii.,; 


and  fruitleBS.  They  drpw  tier  out  upon  the  projecting 
prominence  yawning  over  the  abyss  well  known  to  the 
Bhuddering;  unfortunate  as  the  Golgotha  of  miscreants  and 
recalciti'ant  alayea.  Fi-om  these  frowning  crafts  eagles  and 
ominous  night-birds  wero  wont  to  startle  the  hstener  with 
their  screams.  Legends  o(  horrors  of  this  fatal  rock  were 
told  by  mothers  as  early  inculcations  to  their  babes.  This 
■wretched  victim  may  have  also  more  than  once  contributed 
her  ingenuity  dcBcawting  upon  its  boding  gloom  and  ter- 
rors as  she  layished  it  on  the  torture  of  her  now  avenging 
chattels. 

But  all  this  sentimentaliRm  suffices  nothing  in  presence 
■  of  so  ghastly  a  reality  as  tlie  death  tliat  now  frowned,  and 
ertarbd  this  quivering  motlier  in  the  face.  The  unimpres^ 
ibie  avengers  were  not  to  be  frustrated  by  the  moans  and 
sobs  which  f<  rmed  a  part  of  the  solace  of  their  grievances, 
When  they  had  dragged  her  to  the  very  brink  they  nO' 
doubt  made  her  undergn  some  of  the  prevailing  formulas 
of  death  and  then  plun^^ed  her  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pice where  she  was  battered  to  a  jelly  upon  the  sharp  flints 
of  the  dell  below,  Such,  according  to  Diodorns,  Strabo, 
the  modern  critics  and  some  taJe-telling  inscriptions,  waB 
the  fate  of  an  ancient  millionaire  and  his  wife  whom  great 

{r  ■aperity  had  rendered  void  of  all  the  anienitiea  and 
tvrliuess  of  civilized  life. 

There  yet  remained  one  member  of  that  fate-stricken 
family — the  daughter  already  alluded  to ;  a  young  lady  of 
both  tender  age  and  heart.  "  This  damsel  had  trom  her 
babyhood  shown  exceeding  sympathy  and  kindness  to- 
ward the  female  slaves  in  tbeir  misfortunea.  Never  had 
she  taken  pait  in  her  mother's  cruelties.  She  had,  on  the 
eonti'nry,  shown  them  the  tenderest  commiseration ;  and 
her  many  little  offeringa  during  their  sufferings,  had  often 
gone  far  in  the  direction  of  healing  a  breach  between  fate 
and  despair.  Those  whom  the  master's  love  of  vengeance 
had  left  bound  and  often  chained  in  dungeons  of  the  er- 
^antiil'im,  w!lh  wV^/h  ancient  slave  farms  were  curppd  she 
hadcomforled  and  administered  to.  Cuuld  such  lvii:dnes^ 
fee  now  forgutt'i  1  Con  d  the  rememi>i:.  ce  oi  this  cm.d- 
benefactress,  even  in  that  awful  vortes  of  \iolence,  he  uver- 
looked?    Could  consoienoebe  atiSedevei!  midst Imtvliwiea 
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whose  mocking  carniv&l  made  deatli  a  aafire  upan  empt^ 
ideas  of  right  and  wrongt  Or  conld  auiJi  a  pi-etty  thing 
as  syjnpatliy  wedge  itsdi  in  amongst  the  howls  and  tur- 
bulence that  shook  this  scene  of  oblivion  and  of  death? 
Tea.  A  love  which  was  stamped  into  their  fierce,  rough 
natures  still  lived  and  warmed  them  liie  a  sunbeam,  for- 
cing itself  foremost,  even  into  this  terrible  qualm  reacting 
against  morality.  Not  a  ruthless  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
trembling  form.  Speechless  unanimity  prevailed  on  the 
question  of  sparing  her  life.  All  would  spare  and  protect 
a  faithful  friend.  On  consultation  Hermias,  one  of  her 
father's  executioners,  was  chosen  leader  of  a  picked  band 
who  soon  after  performed  the  perilous  task  of  escorting 
her  safely  to  the  distant  city  of  Gatana,  the  home  of  some 
relatives  near  the  sea. 

We  have  in  this  episode  another  instance  substantiat- 
ing the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  emotion  of 
sympathy  has  been  a  growth  in  the  breast  of  the  crushed 
and  humiliated  classes,  fledged  from  their  schools  of  ma- 
toal  love  or  commiseration  and  common  support  Poor 
people  are  themselves  the  makers  of  most  of  the  sympa- 
thies which  they  enjoy-  Even  the  daughter  of  Damoph- 
ilns  grew  in  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  misery.  However 
rude  the  crust  screening  from  view  our  inner  nature,  that 
nature  never  had,  under  Pagan  control,  much  sympathy 
allowed  it.  Sympathy  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  growth 
out  of  a  vast  association  in  many  parts  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Human  states  and  did  not  thrive  among  the  opulent. 
Concupiscence  with  its  cupidity  and  irascibihty  were  the 
pillars  on  which  rested  the  ancient  paganism  and  its  aged 
competitive  system;  and  though  the  majorities  who  were 
of  the  working  class  possessed  enough  of  the  latter  in  its 
crudest  form,  yet  they  had  httle  greed  or  avarice.  They 
in  fact,  developed  sentiments  of  a  reverse  nature.  They 
longed  for  a  socialism  that  would  breed  sympathy  with  its 
mutual  love  and  care.  Diodorus,  one  of  our  informants 
on  this  subject  of  the  slaves  of  Enua,  in  referring  to  their 
treatment  of  the  daughter  of  Damophilus  and  Megallia, 
save  :  "These  slaves  on  strike  demonstrated,  in  showing 
no  sympathy  or  mercy  to  tliose  who  had  been  their  mas- 
ters and  in  "delivering  themselves  up  to  their  own  violeoca 
and  wrath,  that  what  they  did  was  not  the  mean  prompt- 
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ingaof  barbarity,  but  a  just  retribution  or  punishment  for 
tho  ininstice  whioh  bad  been  done  to  them ;"  "  bold  words 
indeed,  but  juBt  and  true ;  tuid  the  etndent  of  eociology 
m&y  now  divine  the  reasons  why  that  brave  pablioist  has 
lain  for  2,000  years  in  obloquy,  with  hie  wonderfnl  tales 
and  descriptions  in  tattera  among  the  rubbish  of  the  vaolta, 
or  later,  in  the  literary  sepulchres  of  the  Vatican. 

It  appears  that  this  theatre  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  fury  we  have  described  became  tho  focus  of  delib- 
eration after  the  frenzy  of  their  vengeance  had  subsided 
and  the  more  serious  matters  coimected  with  the  future 
began  to  force  themselves  upon  their  reflection.  They 
saw  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  their  action  readied  Rome, 
the  scornful  power  which  for  a^es  had  thrived  by  con- 
quest and  its  booty  of  lands  and  slaves,  there  would  spring 
up  an  immense  army  to  suppress  them.  They  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  foresee  that  their  only  hope  was  in  a  strong  ui-iny 
well  equipped  and  disciplined,  powerful  enough  to  cope, 
even  with  the  forces  of  Home.  It  further  appeai-s  from 
the  evidence  that  so  deep  had  been  the  foresight  and  so 
long  the  communings  on  this  matter,  so  secretiy  had  the 
whole  uprising  been  concocted,  tiiat  all  things  necessary 
to  this  resistanoe  were  well-nigh  prepai-ed  beforehand; 
and  the  general  appearance  with  its  sequel  demonsti'ate 
that  the  central  idea  of  a  tumultuous  feast  of  blood  and 
dissipation  and  of  subsequent  demoralization  and  gluttouy 
was  far  from  them.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
had  already  determined  to  throw  down  the  slave  system 
of  which  they  were  victims  and  upon  its  ruins  build  up  a 
social  fabric  which  should  deal  equitably  and  humanely  by 
all.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  vast  and  ineshaustable 
power  of  Rome,  this  dream  of  the  poor  slave  socialista 
would  have  seemed  an  absurd  machination  of  the  fancy. 
But  on  the  other  hand  they  were  on  an  island  with  whose 
rocky  chffa,  caverns,  forests  and  by-paths  they  were  well 
acquainted.  They  wanted  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  men 
and  women  emancipated  from  slavery  and  economic  want 
■with  their  leader  Eunus,  on  the  throne.  They  held  good 
to  this  resolution. 

£anua  was  elected  king. "    It  does  not  appear  that  their 
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(ihoice  of  him  was  on  accoutit  of  any  military  tact  wMch 
he  bad  shown  as  their  leader  nor  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior cBpiwitiea  of  any  kind,  unless  it  was  that  of  working' 
wonders.  This  however,  was  extremely  necessary  in  th& 
mind  of  superstitious  men,  as  were  most  of  the  ancients, 
especially  tiie  laboring  class  who,  in  their  unions  among 
the  freedmen,  often  kept  a  soriJerer  who  knew  how  to  spit 
fire,  dawdle  with  the  little  oracles  and  pronounce  proph- 
ecies. Even  the  rich  had  their  maffi  or  fortune-tell ers  and 
their  harugpicea,  as  well  as  higher  priests  who  often  de- 
cided the  turn  of  conquests  by  the  simple  consultation  of 
Ein  oracle.  Eunus  could  blow  fire,  tell  wonders,  pretend 
and  prophecy  ;  and  Eunus  was  elected  king.  Again,  Ihe 
name  Jumous,  the  benificent,  was  considered  a  harbinger 
of  deeds  certoin  to  bring  forth  good. 

King  Eunus,  on  receiring  his  crown,  rose  equal  to  the 
majesty  of  bis  new  estate,  He  assumed  aU  the  oriental 
bearing  of  kingly  dignity.  He  established  the  offices  of 
state  with  such  splendors  as  be  could  conamand.  There 
was  given  him  for  a  queen  a  female  slave  who  like  him- 
aeK,  hailed  from  Apamea  in  Syria — probably  old  play- 
mates. Such  was  the  happy  one  to  be  raised  to  the  queeu- 
ebip.  To  crown  himseli  in  still  more  royal  imitation  of 
the  dignities  of  his  fatherland  be  named  himself  Antioch. 

From  the  moment  Eunus  began  his  reign  he  appears 
to  have  been  successful.  Full  detaols  are  wanting.  From 
Cicero  we  have  hints"  that  the  temple  of  Ceres  or  Dem- 
eter  was  preserved  with  scrupulous  care,  as  well  as  all  the 
property  belonging  to  it.  No  doubt  however,  be  changed 
the  officers  of  tiie  temple  from  high  priests  to  vestal  vir- 
gins, supplanting  (he  old  by  a  choice  of  his  own  people. 

Biicher  thinks"  that  his  administration  from  first  to  last, 
considering  all  circumstances  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  character  and  notions  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races 
with  whom  he  bad  to  deal,  showed  more  than  usual  fit- 
ness. He  understood  the  theory  of  government.  It  is 
certain  that  at  Knna  there  was  one  of  those  cavern  pris- 
ons, such  as  bad  been  dug  by  Dionysiiis  the  tyrant  at  Syr- 
acuse.     We  know    that  those   pestilential    Bubteiraneari 
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duBgeons  existed  in  great  numbers,  called  by  the  Romans 

ergoKttda,  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  riicily.  Tliej  were 
often  underground  ■workshops  like  the  quames — the  bor- 
ror  of  the  ancient  slave.  Florus  and  Diodorus  combine  in 
the  statement  that  more  than  60,000  lighting  soldierB 
of  the  great  rebel  army  were  convicts  turned  loose  from 
these  prisoiM"  during  the  war.  Eunus  incarcerated  a 
large  number  of  the  rich  in  the  holes  at  Enna  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  old  prieoners  were  first  discharged 
to  give  room  for  the  new.  A  council  of  war  was  held  and 
it  was  decided  to  put  all  these  many  prisoners  to  death. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  faithful  and 
onfaltering  to  Eumia,  as  a  forewarning  of  the  certain  re- 
sult of  taking  part  in  any  effort  to  escape,  or  of  mixing 
and  intriguing  to  restore  the  old  government  Few  of 
the  old  rule  people  were  left  alive  except  the  free  mechan- 
ics who  could  make  arms  ;  and  even  they  were  compelled 
to  work  in  fetters.  To  those  who  had  invited  Eunus  to  a 
Beat  of  mock  honor  on  account  of  his  pretended  powers 
in  legerdemain  and  gifts  of  divination  at  their  sympo- 
siums and  for  the  amusement  of  guests,  and  whom  he  bad 
promised  their  lives  in  case  he  realized  his  heaven-offered 
kingdom,  he  held  good  his  word.  He  also  saved  them  tbeir 
fortunes,"  They  were  spared  by  a  royal  decree  and  the 
mandate  was  sent  thorn  in  true  regal  form.  He  also  saved 
the  temples  and  other  holy  property.  " 

At  length  Eunus  called  a  council  of  permanent  govern- 
ment, First  of  all  was  chosen  Achieus.  "He  was,  in  a 
formal  manner  made  consiiiariua  of  the  faithful"  The 
ancient  author  who  leaves  uh  these  choice  fragments  of 
history  "  sufiixeB  his  opinion  that  Eunus  in  m&Viug  choice 
of  him  as  lieutenant  and  counselor  general,  showed  won- 
derful ability  and  prudence.  This  man  understood  and 
deeply  sympathized  with  the  Syrian  element  of  which 
the  slave  population  of  Enna  by  conquest  was  largely  com- 
posed    But  he  was  moreover  endowtd  with  eitraordi- 
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aiary  wisdom  and  unscmpuloua  will-power  in  espedients, 
where  emergencies  required  it.  He  was  capable  of  fear- 
lessly organizing,  on  tjie  inspection  of  a  circumstanoe,  a 
resistance  powerful  enough  to  shatter  the  peril  whatever  it 
might  be  ;  and  he  had  the  judgment  and  force  of  char- 
acter to  push  it  to  its  immeiliate  and  successful  results. 
He  was  bold  enough  to  plainly  tell  to  Eunus  his  miagiT- 
ings  and  impart  to  him  the  truth ;  and  that  dignitary 
hod  wisdom  and  a  suflicient  amount  of  common  sense  to 
Lear  him  with  composure  and  acquiesce  in  his  views.  A 
perfect  agreement  was  the  result. 

Dr.  Bueher  gives  it  as  hia  opinion  that  Achteus  was  one 
■of  the  thousands  of  unfortunates  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery  through  the  Roman  conquest  of  Achaia.B,  C.146,  or 
about  3  years  before. "  Achaia  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
C^eek  Peniusula,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  neai-  and  includ- 
iug  the  great  city  of  that  name,  was  of  purest  Greek;  and 
Greeks  in  those  days  were  mighty  men.  But  the  brutal 
fiat  of  Boman  conquest  had  recently  swept  over  the  whole 
Grecian  territory  and  buzzard-like,  swallowed  up  her  fa- 
mous provinces  and  cities  and  sold  her  braves  into  slav- 
ery. We  thus  find  circumstantial  evidence  that  Achteus 
had  the  sagacity,  acumen  and  intrepidity  of  his  race.  So 
well  pleased  was  the  slave-king  with  Achseus  that  he  made 
him  a  present  of  one  of  the  fine  bouses  of  his  former 
millionaire  masters. 

The  success  of  the  great  insurrection  from  henceforth 
is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  Achaeus,  general- 
iu-chicf.  In  three  days  he  had  armed  and  equipped  no 
less  than  6,000  soldiers  and  bad  them  ready  for  the  ex- 
pected  armies  from  Rome  which  all  well  knew  would  soon 
arrive  by  (breed  marches  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Aa 
all  thesL-  slaves  knew  the  awful  consequences  of  defeat,  we 
may  imagine  the  incentives  which  prompted  their  activity 
in  making  ready  for  coming  conflicts. 

The  outside  agricultural  places  soon  began  to  be  heard 
from.  They  consisted  of  heterogeneous  ranks — a  motly 
mass,  who,  rushing  from  their  work  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  revolt,  straggled  into  the  new  head-quarters  from 
far  and  near.    They  streamed  into  the  town,  each  with  a 
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'butcher-knife,  an  aie,  a  aickle,  a  pitcliforlc  of  iron  or  wood. 
Slings  wtre  weapons  with  wliich  the  numerous  shepherdB 
■were  best  practiced  ;  and  Ihey  knew  their  use  with  fatal 
■effect.  Inspired  with  a  hope  of  liberty  at  any  price  or  ag- 
ony oi  efiort,  they  were  ready  to  stake  their  lives  under 
perilous  odds  for  a  chance  at  winning  it. 

There  were  at  tbat  moment  no  troops  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions in  Sicily-  The  only  immediate  forces  to  be  fenj-ed 
By  the  workingmen  were  the  militia  from  the  different 
•taties.  There  had  occui'red  no  dangerous  strikes  among 
^tiie  slftvea  for  many  years  here,  and  in  consequence,  -Roma 
had  not,  as  in  Etrima,  on  the  Tarantine  gulf  and  else- 
"where,  provided  a  standing  army  kept  stationary  under  a 
prEetor  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  the  ever- 
xecurring  rebellions  of  labor  "  which  were  not  only  in  this 
nation  troublesome  but  had  proved  themselves  at  Sparta 
and  Athens  a  great  source  of  danger.  Besides  this,  Borne 
was  busy  quelliog  similar  disorders  nearer  home.  The 
only  available  force  at  hand  waa  the  militia. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  were  recruiting  a  powerful 
force  by  tapping  every  resource  that  offered  a  promise  of 
strength.  Among  others,  oa  already  noticed,  the  great 
cavern  jails  were  full."  All  through  the  country  tiiese 
vorkhouses  whetlier  tinder  ground,  tn  towns  or  out  on  the 
farms,  were  broken  into  and  emptied,  the  prisoners  ran- 
flomed  and  those  able  to  bear  arms  welcomed  to  tlie  army 
of  resistance,  "  Our  principal  resource  whence  we  extract 
these  facta  is  Diodorus  Bieulue,  who  wrote  elaborately  on 
the  Bubjeet,  often  giving  minute  details ;  but  being  an  hon- 
est man  and  writing  of  his  own  native  country,  committed 
what  in  hie  times  seems  to  have  been  the  error — though  no 
fanlt  of  his  eonscience^of  telling  the  truth.  We  in  conse- 
quence, as  students  of  sociology  must  charge  agaimst  that 
^ve-holding  aristocrcy, "  all  mutilation  of  his  history, 
especially  those  paragraphs  delineating  the  Roman  disaster 
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wbich  foHowed:  for  althougli  soni'  clauses  are  left  oom- 
plcti-  others  ara  bert-ft  of  their  trcaaurcB  of  priceless  infor- 
mation. A  large  portion  of  the  details,  amomiting  in  all,  to 
ubaptere,  has  apparenUj  been  sequestered  througb  the  van- 
dalism of  contemporaneous  censorship  and  tho  inestimable 
[OHnuscripts  disrupted  from  their  historical  chain  cohering 
at  least  ten  years  of  this  eventtiil  rebellion  which  went  far 
toward  fihsping  the  actions  of  men  and  preparing  the  world 
for  the  advent  of  a  different  culture. 

At  any  rate  we  have  a  statement  that  not  less  than  60,000 
prisoners  were  delivered  from  the  ergastula"  and  we  know 
thai  these  also  joined  the  rebellion.  Everywhere  were 
the  slave-holders  murdered,  and  in  proporiion  as  the  more 
desperate  ones  were  delivered  from  bondage  and  fetters,  the 
seiirch  all  over  the  island  to  find  and  esterminate  ihem  be- 
came more  industrious..  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily  were 
magnificent  fields  of  wheat  and  different  grains  and  a  large 
amount  of  pasture  lands  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep  and 
bearing  prodigious  quantities  of  wine  and  olive  oil.  The 
slave  hordes  now  free,  swept  over  this  country,  murdering 
and  destroying  all  before  them,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  AcliBeus  at  restraint.  The  story  of  Cambalus,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Morgantion  in  the  upper  districts  of  SymietbuB, 
is  told  "  as  an  exception  to  the  usual  prudence  of  this  com- 
mander:  Tbia  nobleman  while  on  a  hunting  excursion  came 
across  a  band  of  these  prowlers.  Alarmed  at  bis  close  prox- 
imity to  the  dangerous  men  he  turned  and  ran  toward  the 
city,  following  the  high  road.  When  near  bis  own  home 
be  met  his  father  on  borsebact  jioing  toward  the  danger, 
who  immediately  dismounted  and  begged  the  son  to  mount 
and  save  himself  by  flight.  "While  thus  in  filial  and  pater- 
nal love,  tarrying,  neither  deciding  to  take  to  flight,  the  free- 
booters came  up  and  killed  tbem  both.  "  But  AcbEens  gen- 
erally forbade  sntb  strong  nieasures.     Wherever  he  beard 
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if  atrocities  committed  by  hia  men  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted every  energy  to  prevent  their  recurrenccj  appealing  to 
the  danger  should  the  Romans  gfiin  the  upper  hand.  The 
rebels  began  to  comprehend  that  something  nobler  than 
mere  rage  wa§  wanted.  They  eoon  began  to  be  moreeare- 
■fnl  of  the  stores  of  grain  and  other  necessai-ies.  They 
also  spared  a  large  number  of  the  small  cultivators  who 
had  not  been  active  in  injuring  them. 

There  were  alao  great  numbers  of  freedmen,  now  little 
better  than  beggars;  for  as  moat  farm  labor  since  the  new 
impetus  of  the  Koman  slave  system  had  set  in,  was  per- 
formed by  slaves,  they  were  obliged  to  beg  because  they 
bad  no  work.  These  wretched  tramps,  perceiving  their 
opportunity,  soon  began  to  organize  in  secrecy. "  The 
great  war  now  raged  in  earnest.  The  new  force  of  beg- 
gars who  hitherto  had  been  roaming  in  a  demoralized  con- 
dition do  not  seem  to  have  done  credit  to  the  slaves;  for 
while  they  turned  their  hands  to  destruction  of  property 
and  delivered  themselves  up  to  gluttony,  their  faults  were 
-all  laid  to  the  slaves.  By  this  circumstance  we  are  made 
aware  that  the  actual  status  of  intelligence  was  higher 
Among  the  slave  population  than  the  tramps,  who  had  be- 
come demoralized  and  degraded  through  discouragement 
and  suifering. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Romans,  tormented  with 
the  terrible  struggles  of  the  proletaries  at  that  moment 
raging  in  Italy  over  the  agrarian  question,  could  awaken 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  situation.  There  was  certainly  some 
provincial  government  at  the  time,  for  mention  is  made  to 
the  effect  that  Roman  prretors"  then  had  the  province  in 
charge;  but  they  were  both  too  much  enfeebled  by  their 
enormous  wealth  at  Syracuse  or  tlie  dissipation  concom- 
itant to  it  and  by  their  being  practically  without  a  force 
Buffieicnt  to  the  emergency.  The  insurrection  seems  not 
to  have  been  uniform  in  different  parts.  In  those  days  it 
took  some  time  for  slaves  to  communicate  witli  each  other; 
and  when  that  was  accomplished  there  must  be  time  to 
ponder  over  the  dangerous  experiment  and  prepare  for 
action;  but  it  is  known  that  almost  everywhere  in,  and 
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close  about  the  cities,  the  uprising  waa  general;  for  er- 
erjwhere  the  slaves  raa  away  fi-om  their  masters  and  hur- 
ried to  join  the  Enuian  army. 

Aehseus  in  a  short  time  found  himself  master  of  a  well 
equipped  army  of  10,000  men.  He  devoted  hia  energies 
to  drilling  these  raw  troops  and  teaching  them  their  new 
business.  We  are  wanting  details  for  showing  the  exact 
dates,  but  the  events  of  which  we  speak,  according  to  the 
close  examination  of  all  material  by  Dr.  Eilcher,  make  it 
between  B.  C.  143  and  140. "  Reptated  skirmishing  took 
place  between  Achasus  and  the  advance  guards  of  the  Ro- 
man prsetorsbut  as  often  the  latter  were  totally  overthrown. 
Undoubtedly  many  great  and  terribly  bloody  battles  were 
fought.  "  Certainly  the  results  were  disastroue  to  the  Ro- 
mans; for  tne  territory  of  Eunus'  kingdom  gradually  en- 
larged sfcretobing  over  upper  Symsethus  and  eastward  down 
to  tlie  sea.  It  also  struck  northward  and  extended  for  a 
oonsidcrable  distance  to  the  west.  But  we  liear  of  noth- 
ing having  occurred  in  the  south,  up  to  this  point."  There 
«„-  ''iwever,  a  great  uprising  there,  soon  to  be  heard  of. 
Tl>e  &i(i_~  iM  "—"iBee  of  Acbteus  had  become  noised  abroad. 
Slaves  everywhtira  w«re  "•'■'*ing  for  a  leader.  A  new  and 
■Iniost  distinct  strike  wan  prepiii:iL,7  *'i  burst  forth  south- 
ward near  the  coaai,  among  the  proil'-i:...  fields  andpas- 
4nreslaag  celebrated  for  stoek-breedinf^,  «>  pecially  that  of 
dran  B^lTumta  and  fine  horses.  Alon;*  t  ia  seaboard  no 
harbors  appear.  T^*  Wd  lies  in  plr!;[-  ib,  with  precip- 
itous steeps  overhanging  v...  ""  ''-  anean;  but  th& 
levels  above  and  the  occasional  valiejo,  are  exceedingly 
fruitful "  It  was  tlie  celebrated  Agrigcntum.  Along  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily  at  that  time  few  inhabitants  ex- 
isted. The  old  places  which  had  once  been  occupied  by 
the  colonists  from  Megara  and  Rhodes  had  been  long  de- 
populated- 

AcraguB,  well  remembered  by  the  Romans  as  having 

" Mim,  Eicun,  "nberdle  ChroDologli.dfHF.cllitcbi'n  S^'lai'cnkriaKe  und 
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'  witliafooci,  during  the  Punic  wars  all  those  teirible  vioissi- 
tndes  and  had  luug  been  inured  Ut  IjardsliipB,  still  mBiD- 
tained  iteelf  and  a  good  share  of  its  popultitioD.     It  was 
a  rich  portion  of  the  island  and  Iwge  numbers  of  the  land 
■  owners  posat'Bsed  and  exploited  slaves  who  became  so  nu- 
kltaerous  that  they  performed  all  the  labor  leaving  none  for 
\iitie  freedmen  who  were  thns  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
ming  tramps  and  beggars.    Some  men  owned  500  "In 
e  earlier  days  and  there  still  existed  very  rich  men  in  the 
.y,  holding  large  portions  of  land  and  many  human  crea- 
res  as  chattels.     Here  was  the  seat  of  a  recorded  instance 
tf  the  prevailing  cruelties :     One  Poliaa,  having  invited  to 
dinner  au  equally  heartless  slaveholder,  who   was  umvill- 
ing  to  allow  his  slaves  rest  long  enough  to  sleep,  called  to- 
gether his  own,  especially  the  women  and  children,  and  like 
the  animals,  fed  them  nuts  and  dried  figs — the  only  nour- 
lehment  they  were  allowed  for  supper." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  if  the  slaves  whenever 
opporHmity  offered,  ran  away  from  such  masters  and  some- 
times  became  cimning  and  dangerous  brigands. 

Another  desperate  character  of  this  war  was  Clcon,  colled 
in  Livy,  "Gleon,"  a  Cilician  by  birth, "  from  the  town  of 
Comana  in  the  Tauiian  region  of  soutbem  Asia  Minor.  It 
appenra  that  he  sn<!  his  brother,  called  "Coma"  bv  Valerius 
Maximosin  \\\fi  Memorabilia,"  were  runaway  slaves  who, 
having  betaken  themselves  to  the  mountains  drove  a  maraud- 
ing business  in  the  general  interest  of  their  fellows  still  in 
bonds.  Here  thev  plied  the  arts  of  the  latrocinia  or  high- 
way rohl«ry,  and  stood  ready  to  espouse  the  rebellion  of 
'Eunos  wbioh  was  now  creeping  toward  their  iinnfines.  An- 
r  theory  of  Clcon  is  that  like  Spartacus,  he  iiad  else- 
,   where  learned  to  be  a  robber  but  had  been  seized  by  a  Sicil- 
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ian  coirair  and  broo;,'ht  over  to  this  place  where  lie  was  sold 

in  slavery  aud  set  to  work  lierding  horses  in  the  pasmi-ea, 
whence  he  eecaptd  and  made  himBclf  the  tenor  of  ihe  re- 
gion, playing  his  old  pranlcH  with  euccess.  Bui  thi^  theory 
fnilB  to  account  fdr  his  brother. 

By  Honie  nieaiiin  C'eoii,  who  had  a  Blrong  band  ever  on 
the  alert,  heard  ol'  the  great  movement  of  Eianus  at  Enna. 
The  diatiioce  was  certainly  iiol  bo  grent  but  that  they  could 
have  beld  correspondence;  eBpecially  after  the  tbrtes  of 
AfhffiiiB  bad,  by  victory  after  victory  over  ihe  prseioi'ian 
militia,  cleared  the  obstacles  away. 

Cleon  on  heai-ing  the  particularB  of  the  insurrection, 
ran  up  the  flag  of  open  rebellion  and  offered  freedom  to 
all  slaves  who  should  cBpouse  hie  cause.  The  mighty 
name  he  had  already  won  went  far  toward  deciding  in- 
numerable slavee.  Everywhere  these  Aerigentine  bonds- 
men responded  to  the  shriU  bugles  of  Cleon.  As  fast  as 
they  came  into  camp  he  armed  and  drilled  them  tor  ser- 
vice. Battles  must  have  followed  for  we  find  him  in  pos- 
BCBaion  of  the  city.  The  two  most  powerful  captains  of 
the  rebellion  now  stood  over-against  each  otlier,  both  hav- 
ing wim  battles,  undoubtedly  important  ones;  for  a,s  our 
detaila  ore  miseing  and  the  leading  points  preserved,  we 
are  left  to  our  imagination  in  making  up  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  history.  It  was  now  the  hope  of  the  rich  own- 
ers that  these  rough  commanders  would,  though  at  tirst 
■yjctoiious,  soon  have  a  faUing  out ;  that  jealousy  would 
prove  a  quicker  means  of  ridding  them  of  their  now  ter- 
rible enemy  than  their  own  opposition ;  for  such  were  the 
pi-oportions  of  this  upneing  that  Cleon  soon  counted  up- 
wards of  70,000  men. "  With  such  an  army  it  was  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  he  would  not  long  submit  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position  under  Eunua.  Bijcher  in  assuring  ub 
that  the  reverse  was  the  case, "  suggests  that  the  cause 
of  the  perfect  hai'mouy  known  to  have  existed  may  have 
been  Cleon 's  superstitious  faith  in  the  infalibilty  of  Kunua 
as  a  mediator  for  poor  humanity  between  God  and  man  ; 

"Llvj,  LVI.    "C.  Fnlvlo   Coniuli  mandatnin  est,  bujni  belli  Inlllnm 
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it  being  fuUy  believed  that  he  wae  a  Messiah. "  This 
might  have  done  much,  hut  the  fact  that  they  knew  that 
in  the  alwence  of  perfect  harmony  their  own  lives  would 
certainly  be  Bpeedfiy  lost,  together  with  their  cause,  is  the 
more  probable  solution  to  this  problem.  Cleou  accepted  a 
position  of  what,  in  our  military  terms,  may  be  called  a 
brigadier  general,  of  the  grand  army  under  Eunus,  or  ra- 
ther under  Acheeus,  lieutenant-general  to  Eunus  ;  and  the 
force  assigned  him  was  only  5,000  men. 

The  two  armies  of  the  great  mutiny  against  capital  be- 
came thus  consolidated  into  one.  It  is  stated  by  Livy 
that  in  Agrigentum  alone  there  were  70,000  men  under 
aiTus;"  and  we  have  seen  that  Achieus  already  had  a 
large,  victorious  force.  Tlius  the  combined  armies  stead- 
ily grew  in  numbers  and  discipline.  This  immense  force 
was  divided  up  between  many  leadei-s  ;  Eunus  being  the 
commander-in-chief  wiib  Achaus  and  soon  afterwards  Cle- 
ou, the  two  piincipal  lieutenants. 

The  armies  stretched  from  Emia  to  Agrigentum  and  a 
wing  extended  south  and  eastward  to  the  sea— perhaps  as 
far  eastward  as  Syracuse.  Soon  after  these  axrangemeotH 
were  accomplished  the  new  prtctor  arrived  in  Sicily  with 
an  army  of  well  equipped  Roman  soldiers  consisting  of 
8,000  men.  How  many  stragglers  of  those  demoralized 
forces  whom  Acbfcua  had  often  punished  and  dispersed, 
came  to  swell  the  freshly  landed  army  of  this  prtctor,  L. 
Plaiitius  Hj-peaeus,"  does  not  appear.  But  Dr.  Siefert, 
on  the  strength  of  a  statement  of  a  fragment,  says  that  no 
regular  troops  accompanied  Hypsteus  from  Rome. 

Hostilities  soutli  now  became  general.  The  Homan  did 
not  have  long  to  wait.  A  force  of  20,000  slaves  probably 
of  both  AchffiUB  and  Cleon  met  him,  fuUy  inspired  witli 
the  supernatural  powei-a  of  their  fire-spitting  king,  as  well 
as  burning  with  old  hatred  and  a  desire  to  settle  accounts 
with  their  enemies.  A  great  battle  was  foughi  Hyp- 
SEeuB  was  utterly  routed  and  ruined;  and  the  rebels  wei'e 
left  mastera  of  the  field. 
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The  news  of  this  arlditional  virtory  spread  rapidly  and 
those  slayeBwhohad  hitherto  hesitated,  now  flocked  to  the 
inaurgent  army,  soon  swelling  it  to  the  ahnosfc  incredible 
magnitude  of  200,000  men.  The  language  of  our  infor- 
mation is,  however,  too  assuring  to  warant  ub  in  dallying 
over  doubts;  for  not  only  do  the  ancient  authoritieB  give 
these  figives  but  we  ateo  find  the  strong  reinforcement  of 
the  modern  pbiiological  critics  wlio  make  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it -to  be  true.  "  The  people  at  Rome  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  force  under  Hypsfeus  would  be  of 
Buflicient  strength  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  but  as  time 
wore  bj%  straggling  remnanta  of  the  shattered  army  ver- 
ified a  dismal  fear  that  great  disasters  had  befallen  them ; 
otherwise  the  gloomy  news  of  the  expedition  was  lost 

Other  expaditioES  soon  followed  the  sad  one  just  men- 
tioned. Ab  we  know  that  in  a  similar  rebellion  by  Sparta- 
cuB  some  70  years  later,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  large, 
so  in  reason,  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been  small 
in  Sicily.  Time  and  other  despoilers  have  deprived  us,  it 
is  true,  of  many  details,  in  historiea  we  know  to  have  been. 
written.  But  enouph  remains  to  attest  the  enonnoua  pro- 
poi-tions  of  the  Sicilian  labor  rebelUon  and  the  success  that 
everywhere  attended  the  arms  of  the  workingmen.  C. 
Fulvius  Flacous,  consul,  appears  next  to  have  come  to  the 
scene;  his  colleague  Scipio  Africanua  going  to  Numantia. 
This  commander  was  however,  preceded  by  a  certain  Man- 
liua,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  Diodorua  I'eferred'  to. 
He,  like  his  predecessors  was  anniLQatfed.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  word  applies  here  in  its  hteral  sense. 
So  complete  was  the  extinction  that  scarcely  a  human  lie- 
iag  ever  returned  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to 
Rome.  Then  followed  Leutulus,  afterwards  I'iso  and  Ru- 
pillius.  Whenever  the  Romans  gained  an  advantage  by 
dint  of  superior  military  skill  they  lost  it  through  the  over- 
whelming and  ever  increasing  numbers  of  the  slaves,  who 
in  addition  to  their  own  manufacture  of  arms  and  muni- 
tjona  of  war  which  they  forced  'he  free  dm  en- mechanics  " 
of  Sicily   to  accomplish  for  thi^m,  turned  all  the  splen- 

'•BS^bS.  flS  :  "Bulil hetroB »io  vcifsn  K»,0(»  Ideate;"  siMi  S.  IBS: 
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did  weapons  wrested  from  tbe  defeated  warriors  of  the 
HowaQ  nobility  to  their  own  naea  and  grew  invincible,  * 
No  priaonera  were  eparcd.  Eunns  had  undoubtedly  re- 
Rolved  upon  tliis  plan  frota  the  first.  He  killed  AntigeneB 
Ilia  owner,  also  Python,  with  his  own  hand,  both  of  whom 
he  had  promiaed  a  "cheap  d<;aJ,"  and  spared  the  friends  of 
the  festivities  as  we  have  related,  only  as  a  matter  of  faith 
with  his  word.  Be  had  opened  all  the  dnngeona  of  the 
erguattila  which  confined  many  who  labored  in  those  grot- 
toes. What  more  could  they  want  of  those  disgasting 
holes?  No.  With  them  there  waa  no  lingering  prisoner 
To  he  taken  prisoner  was  to  die — a  ferocious  necessity  1 
Besides  tlie&o  barbarous  economies,  they  possessed  the 
remarkable  negligence  of  the  Romans  which  had  struck 
into  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  and  final  evacuation 
of  the  island  by  the  Carthagenions,  in  B.  0.  210,  Every- 
where the  walls  of  cities  and  other  fortified  places  were 
b&ttered  down,  and  left  mouldering  in  disuse  and  every- 
where was  found  unhindered  adnnission  to  the  cities,  the- 
Btorehouaes  and  the  citadels. "  Much  of  the  success  of 
their  phenomenal  marches  was  attributed  to  the  super- 
natural powers  of  king  Eunvs. 

They  believed  themselves  invincible ;  and  as  time  wore 
on,  year  after  year  of  undiminished  prosperity  apparently 
fortified  this  beHef.  Eunue  once  led  his  victorious  lorcesi 
before  one  of  the  few  fortified  places  that  attempted  to 
withstand  him  and  to  the  besieged  inhabitants  spoke  with 
bitter  irony,  denying  that  he  was  even  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  or  his  men  in  rebellion.  Un  the  contrary,  they 
themselves  by  their  former  atrocities,  had  driven  them  to 
a  compulsory  step  which  they  httle  desired  to  take.  la 
full  consciousness  of  their  enemy's  helpkfisness  and  the 
stinging  remembrance  of  their  former  sufferings,  they 
made  a  great  show  of  their  tiiumphs,  parading  the  now 
emancipated  revolutionists  in  pompous  formality  and  for- 
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cing  the  reluctant  to  hear  the  history  of  the  caosee  of  it, " 
through  mock  theatrical  represeittatioDa  in  mimic  compo- 
sition, ae  was  practiced  in  Syria  the  fatherland  of  Eunus. 
This  practice  referred  to  by  Diodorus,  "  no  doubt  has  ref- 
erence to  the  great  labor  unions  called  the  eranoi,  or  bet- 
ter, their  branch,  the  Ihiasoi,'"  a  part  of  whose  dutywaa 
to  provide  entertainment  for  the  members.  It  is  knowii 
that  miinic  entertainments  of  a  histrionic  character  were 
frequently  among  the  programa  of  amusement  "There 
was"  says  Dr.  Btloher,  "more  than  one  bitter  drop  spilled 
into  the  bowl  of  miBt^ry  at  such  seiges;  since  oveiturned 
riches,  unbridled  rapine,  purposless  power,  appeared  to 
gentlemen  to  be  the  cauee  of  their  destruction ;  it  was 
in  fact,  a  practical  lesson  against  the  will  of  these  compul- 
sory li8t«nera  to  mimic  tragedies,  which,  like  every  other 
lesson  where  the  spirit  is  against  its  learning,  is  fruitlesa 
and  unheeded."  " 

The  bitter  and  bloody  conflict  of  this  great  mutiny  of 
the  working  people  of  Hicily  bad  now  been  raging  about 
6  years  with  the  prophet  of  Antioch  at  its  head.  The  mil- 
itary force  of  Kome  such  as  she  coald  spare,  had  been  ex- 
hausted again  and  again  in  efforts  to  regain  her  foothold 
in  Sicily,  but  in  vain.  The  slaves  were  at  last  masters  of 
the  island.  Here,  by  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  the 
lacerated  history  of  Diodorus  remains  so  unbroken  in  this 
particular  link  as  to  explicitly  transmit  this  truth;  and  in 
words  which  cannot  w«ll  be  misunderstood. "  Diodorus, 
though  his  veracity  has  long  lain  in  abeyance,  has  outlived 
his  calumniators,  and  great  savants,  having  proved  the 
truth  of  statements  by  his  pen  wiiifih  for  many  centuries 
lay  in  ridicule,  are  now  Bearching  for  them  aa  being  those 
most  valuable  in  critical  use. 

Besides  the  cities  mentioned,  there  were  many  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  which  also,  one  by  one,  joined  the 
army  of  the  revolutionists.  Sonie  of  them,  it  is  known, 
were  taken  by  force.  (Jthei-e  offered  themselves  to  the 
conquerors,  partly  through  their  own  wish,  partly  from  a 
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dre&d  of  sack  and  pillage.  "  Among  theae  were  Tauro- 
uumioa  and  Catana,  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  daughter 
of  Damophilus  and  Megallia.  As  to  Syracuse, "  the  great 
and  long  celebrated  capital  of  Sicily,  seat  of  the  former 
proud  tyrants,  home  of  Dion,  Plato's  friend,  and  center 
of  the  mechanical  sciences  of  Archimides,  the  city  whose 
hiUe  were  quarried  and  pierced  into  horrid  dungeons — the 
BufCocating  latomies,  where  worliingmeu  by  thousands,  un- 
comforted  and  forgotten,  had  worked  and  smothered  for 
painful  centuries  to  the  delight  of  monsters  such  as  Di- 
OEysiuB  ; — aa  to  this  formidable  theatre  of  the  lapicidinae, 
we  are  so  far  informed  as  to  be  able  to  aay  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  that  also  this  haughty  misti-ess  of  the  Med- 
iterranean fell  before  the  rebel  arms,  " 

Messana  to  the  north,  had  been  least  abusive  to  these 
people  when  in  bondage,  and  in  consequence  was  spared. 
let  even  Meesana  made  a  strong  resistance  ;  for  situated 
on  the  strait  separating  Sicily  from  Italy,  an  important 
piTotal  position  by  being  almost  aa  much  Italian  as  Sioil- 
lan,  it  at  last  gave  way. " 

The  capture  of  this  important  seaport  and  stronghold 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  uprising  or  strike  of  the 
alavee  and  other  working  people,  m  large  numbers,  over 
on  the  Italian  side,  of  which  we  give  an  account  in  another 
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The  terrible  Bcuffle  into  whicli  Rome  was  drawn,  during 
theae  momentoUB  timeB,  together  with,  the  murder  of  Ti- 
tieriua  Gracchus,*'  in  B.  C.  133,  show  how  this  mighty  peo- 

gle  were  paralyzed  by  the  labor  problem  of  that  century, 
ut  with  the  death  of  this  powerful  tribune  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  fortunes  of  the  TJotorious  Eunufl 
crumbled.  The  real  but  hidden  cause  of  the  compara- 
tively unobstructed  career  which  had  now  held  him  king 
of  Sicily  fully  10  years,  was  probably  not  Rome's  inability 
to  cope  with  him  in  military  foroe  and  tactics ;  it  was  her 
aooial  and  pohtical  demoraUzation.  It  was  an  interreg- 
num of  wills; — whether  paganism  should  continue  its  reok- 
lesB  course  against  nature,  against  justice,  against  human 
development,  and  cover  the  earth  with  slaves,  or  whether 
a  revolution  against  it  should,  in  defiance  of  its  haughty 
and  despotic  predilections  and  unbridled  greed,  be  sub- 
initted  to.  When  we  look  back  at  the  astonishing  con- 
quest of  KunuB  and  of  his  generals  and  men  from  this 
point  of  view  we  shall  see  the  waves  of  the  phenomena  of 
Rome's  final  downfall  then  and  there  begun,  roll  back, 
together  with  many  another  dark  political  obscurity. 

Gracchus  was  not  yet  dead,  but  stiU  in  the  vortex  of 
his  anti-slavery  land  agitation,  spurred  on  by  Blossius  his 
devoted  friend.  G.  Calpurnius  Fiso  was  one  of  the  con- 
euls  chosen  for  that  year.  On  him  devolved  the  command 
in  SicUy.  He  arrived  at  Messana  with  a  large  force  and 
finding  it  in  possession  of  the  slaves,  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
After  a  severe  storming  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  As  many  as  8,000  slaves  were  slain  and  the 
piisoners  captured  were  sU  crucified.  Piso  was  a  man  of 
much  nerve  and  business  energy,  combined  with  judg- 
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ment.  la  addilion  to  this,  he  must  haye  had  a  large  army. 
All  we  pnsBesB  of  the  facts  ore  hints  touching  the  main 
erenta ;  the  particulars  are  left  to  be  drawn  by  inference, 
Certain  it  is  tltat  his  force  was  large  enough  to  assure  him 
in  the  bold  ailventure  of  attaiiking  Enna ;  and  judging  by 
oomparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  Koman  armieB  af- 
terwards sent  to  subdue  Spartacus,  ™  he  could  not  have 
had  fewer  than  75,000  or  100,000  men.  Considering  the 
results  positively  known,  it  may  be  no  boldneaa  to  pre- 
aume  that  his  army  was  at  least  80,000  strong. 

The  insurrectionary  armies  on  the  other  hand,  were, 
without  doubt,  greatly  demorahzed  by  their  hiiheito  un- 
failing succeBses.  They  were  now  no  longer  slaves,  but  a 
host  of  ignorant  and  euperstitioua  freedmen  regaling  un- 
hindered in  wantonness  and  luxury,  having  had  10  years 
of  secuiity,  oonstantly  under  the  delusion  that  king  Eu- 
nus,  if  not  himself  an  immoi'tal,  was  at  least  in  daily  inter- 
course with  Oeres,  whom  nobody  dared  imagine  to  be  less 
than  tbe  powerful  protecting  goddess  of  that  island. 
Thus  fortified  in  delusions  confirmed,  they  had  in  course  of 
these  ten  yeaia  of  good  fortune,  begun  to  relax  their  vig- 
ilance, leaving  to  the  auiieraatui'al,  the  power  which  alone 
their  own  strong,  well-directed  arms  could  accomplish. 
Things  were  in  oonsequence,  now  in  perfect  readiness  for 
Eome  to  triumph  over  the  rebellion. 

Piso,  instead  of  waiting  to  skirmish  with  the  generals 
of  Eunus,  marched  directly  to  his  stronghold.  It  was  a 
bold  strike;  and  a&orda  ua  an  excellent  exhibit  of  his  cour- 
age and  judgment.  He  was  no  communist ;  and  an  in- 
stance proving  thia  is  recorded  which  clearly  shows  that 
Bocialistio  theories  were  being  discussed  in  those  ancient 
days,  by  rich  and  poor;  In  the  fierce  struggle  which  re- 
euhied  in  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  this  same  Piso  said  to 
one  of  these  stanch  adTocatis  of  the  rights  of  labor,  as  he 
railed  against  the  growing  spirit  of  equality  threatening 
extinotiou  to  the  proud  Roman  gens  and  making  inroads 
upon  the  tribunes  and  the  senate:  "It  is  not  with  my  will 
and  oonaent  that  you  desii-e  to  divide  your  property ;  but 
should  you  do  so  I  shall  demand  my  share."  "  The  slaves 
were  socialists,  enjoying  their  booty  in  common;  and  it 
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could  not  be  expected  that  any  leBiencj  would  te  ehowD 
them  by  Piso. 

According  to  our  authority,  Piso,  after  the  capture  of 
MesKana,  turnpd  hie  carupaign  directly  to-ward  Eueub' 
litadel  on  the  heights  of  Enna.  A  caplain  of  cavalry  led 
his  force  too  iDcautiously  and  got  into  an  embuah  laid  by 
the  mutineers  where  he  met  with  some  loss  in  arms,  men 
and  horses.  Piso  singled  him  ont  as  a  coward.  He  was 
hnmiliated,  and  barefoot  and  almost  nated,  obbged  to 
star  d  before  the  tent  as  a  watch,  forbidden  to  speak  with 
hia  comradeB  or  to  enjoy  biB  baths.  Those  left  of  the 
deft  ated  cavalry  were  ordered  to  give  up  their  horses  and 
go  into  the  company  of  elJngera.  "  The  object  of  tbia  se- 
vere measure  was  to  thoroughly  impress  the  Koman  sol- 
diers with  the  almost  deadly  results  to  them,  of  a  faUure 
through  disobedience  or  lack  of  bravery.  On  the  other 
hand,  bolh  leaders  and  rank  and  file  were  rewarded  for  an 
act  of  vale  r.  Vslerins  Maaimus  "  also  tells  a  story  of  Pi- 
6o's  own  Eon,  who  for  having  performed  some  meritorious 
act  in  this  cf  mpaign,  wna  awarded  a  golden  cross  weigh- 
three  pounds,  which  he  was  requested  by  his  fatherto  pre- 
serve and  ^tar  after  he  had  returned  lo  Rome  and  it  had 
bf  en  publicly  presented.  This  had  the  effect  to  fill  the 
minds  of  all  with  emulation,  adding  dash  and  intrepidity 
while  doubtless  dispelling  a  superstitiouB  fear  of  the  long 
victorious  slaves. 

At  last  the  Roman  legions  arrived  before  the  walls  of 
£nna  and  iirnifdiately  laid  siege.  "We  are  indebted  to 
I  r.  Bucher's  invsluable  dissertation,  referring  us  to  Dr. 
Eockh's  inscriptions  often  uEsd  by  us;  for  without  liis 
mention  we  might  ha\e  missed  certain  palEeographs  that 
sled  lipht  upon  the  otherwise  unwritten  pages  of  Piso'a 
sfege  (f  Enna."  On  the  north  ein  sitep  of  the  city  is  a 
gii  at  rock  from  which,  the  slave  wcnien  flung  headlong 
the  living  form  of  MegaUis,  wife  of  Ltmophilus."    To 
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this  day  there  are  occaBioDaJly  found,  on  and  about  tluB 
rock,  balls  from  the  Eoman  catapiiitB  wliith  were  hurled 
at  the  walls  of  the  heleagered  city  during  that  aieRC," 
These  relics  of  Roman  projectiles  haye  the  name,  L.  Pieo 
iiiBcribed  upon  them  ;  as  thej  are  found  in  quantities, " 
the  circumtitance  goes  fur  to  atteet  the  prodigious  mag- 
nitude  of  the  siege,  as  well  as  the  great  length  of  time 
that  must  ba^e  been  conBUii:et)  before  the  place  fell  into 
the  Roman  conBul's  hands  In  fact,  it  did  not  full  before 
the  BWord  ol  Pito.  He  was,  in  some  mysterious  mnnner.re- 
pulsfed;  being  probably  many  times  attacked  and  repelled 
by  the  sortiea  of  Cleon,  At  last  be  is  found  in  the  nar- 
rative back  on  the  east  coaE-t  having  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  been  driven  there  by  the  slave-king. 

XnB.G.  132,  F.Rupiliua  was  chosen  consul  at  Rome.  As 
just  hinted,  Piso  had  met  with  soroe  uncbronicled  disaster 
at  the  hands  of  the  etubboi-n  rebels  of  Eunus,  who  had  in 
their  turn,  taken  tbe  offensive  and  surged  him  back  to 
the  sea.  "  RupUius  had  already  held  office  in  Sicily  under 
a  joint  stock  company  and  bad  made  a  large  fortune  in 
the  capacity  of  a  land  speculator.  During  his  official  life 
there  he  bad  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  roads  and 
principal  objective  points  of  the  island.  **  It  was  this  same 
liupilius  who,  with  Popilejoa  La?nus,  urged  and  in  some 
degree  consummated  the  persecutions  of  Gracchus,  whose 
revival  of  the  ancient  Licinian  law  and  whose  sticialistic 
oratory  had  enraged  the  land  and  slave-holding  aristoiTaoy 
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of  Tiome  to  a  high  pit^h  aod  caused  his  murder  by  a  mob 
of  the  nobility  the  year  before,  while  Piso  was  Yainly  be- 
mvigiD^  EuQUB  at  Enna.  Sach  a  man  would  therefore, 
naturally  be  selected  by  them  as  a  proper  perBoo  to  con- 
fide in,  if  sent  to  quell  the  great  uprising  of  their  chattels 
in  Sicily.  It  does  not  appear  however,  that  Eupihua  as- 
sumed command  of  Piso's  army  immediately  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  consulship.  But  that  he  suptTseded  him"  is 
certain ;  for  his  trouble  with  the  unreliableness  of  his  own 
troops  is  spoken  of  by  a  number  of  the  old  writers.  "  A 
son-in-law  of  KupilluH,  Q.  Fabiua,  commander-in-chief  of 
8  division  of  Piso's  army,  had  been  defeated  at  1'auroma- 
nion  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  losing  the  citadel,  a 
fitronjihold  of  much  value.  This  Jiad  proved  a  tnumph  to 
the  revolutionietfl.  liut  it  appears  to  have  been  re-taken 
by  Piso  in  some  subsequent  struggle. " 

Uupilius  on  assuming  command,  found  Tauromanion 
again  in  the  possession  of  Cleon  and  Eunus.  As  a  pun- 
ishment, Fabius  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  island.  Rupiliua  then  resolved  to  lay 
Biege  to  Tauromanion.  The  besieged  fought  dtsperatelj 
and  by  an  exhibit  of  courage  and  impetuosity  threw  back 
the  Konjan  forces,  driving  them  into  a  corner.  Still  Ku- 
'  piliuB  was  not  overcome.  Rallying,  he  attached  the  de- 
fenses of  tlie  slaves  and  checked  their  opportunity  to  do 
great  damage.  He  then  closed  them  in  and  began  the 
process  of  starvation  with  all  the  malignant  obstinacy  of  a 
lloman  warrior.  How  long  the  aiege  lasted  is  not  quite 
apparent;  but  in  time,  the  provisions  began  to  disappear. 
Hunger  at  last  made  its  gaunt  and  ghastly  tread  into  the 
abodes  of  the  besieged,  turning  brave  men  into  cannibals 
and  making  hfe  a  lottery  by  adding  a  horror  of  the  car- 
nivore to  tie  pang  of  death.  The  poor  wretches  first  at- 
tacked their  own  children  and  devoured  their  fiesh;  and 
then  with  the    true  beastliness  of  the  gunacophage,  they 
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Bated  Ibeir  wolfish  appetites  on  the  flesh  and  the  inuocent 
blood  of  women  and  other  adidts  who  could  oot  fight  " 

Tftorom anion  was  commanded  hy  Cleon's  brother,  Co- 
manus.  In  a  moment  of  eictreme  despemtion  the  latter, 
half  dead  witl)  the  grip  of  famine  made  au  attempt  to  ee- 
«ape.  He  was  however,  detected  issuing  from  the  walla 
of  the  doomed  city.  Arrested  and  led  before  his  hated 
enemy,  the  inexorable  Rupilius,  hewaaquestionedregard- 
ioft  the  power  of  his  comrades  within  the  fortifications, 
their  objects  and  hopes  of  est-ape.  The  hour  of  the  bold 
man  of  terrors  had  come.  Never  deigning  an  answer,  with 
an  almost  unheai'd-of  force  of  will,  the  man,  after  a  wild 
moment's  pause  and  a  witheiing  stare,  covered  bis  head 
with  his  mantle,  di'ew  in  hia  breath,  and  by  a  superhuman 
Btmpgle  at  self-command,  refused  to  breathe  again,  dying 
amidbit  and  before  the  afltonisbed  gaze  of,  Eupilius  and 
his  guards ! " 

Finally  the  Romans  succeeded  in  battering  through 
the  lower  wall  a  gap  and  thus  forced  au  entrance.  But 
Uiere  yet  remained  an  excellent  and  almost  impregnable 
fiitad^  into  which  the  besieged  hiok  refuge  as  the  Romans 
entered  the  breach.  Here  again  they  safely  held  tbem- 
fielves  for  a  time,  until  through  a  treachery  of  one  of  the 
commanders,  the  Romans  were  admitted. 

The  scene  which  followed  must  be  imagined ;  it  cannot 
be  described.  With  a  spirit  of  relentless  vengeance  Eu- 
pilius tied  the  helpless,  writhing  prisoners  fast,  until  bis 
soldiers  could  have  time  to  erect  a  multitude  of  {,'ibbets ; 
then  in  the  frightful  manner  of  all  Roman  criminals  and 
the  proletarian  outcasts,  they  were  hung  upon  the  igno- 
minious cross.  Afterwards  their  bodies  were  hurled  down 
all  precipices  which  formed  an  escarpment  of  the  cita- 
del. '"  Little  indeed  is  preserved  of  this  awful  martyrdom 
butavariety  of  broken  gems  corresponding  withihe  main 
"body  of  our  narrative,  are  extant,  which  leave  us  the  con- 
jecture that  its  language  falls  short  of  the  ghastly  truth. 

It  is  fair  here  to  state  on  the  other  hand  that  a  similar 
cruelty  and  want  of  feelmg  characterized  the  men  in  re- 
bellion.    Their  vote  at  the  fii-st  dehberativo  cuiiucil  de- 
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olaring  for  the  butcher-inife  policy  wao  an  edict  iniamanr 
and  unworthy  of  a  causa  bo  exalted  as  that  of  freedom. 
Mor  do  we,  except  under  the  eagacioita  Achteus,  tind  that 
they  once  deviated  from  this  cruel  a»d  ahnoet  internecine 
pohoy  which  may  have  tended  to  harden  the  spirit  in  Ku- 
piliuB,  of  revenge,  retaliation  aud  ferocity. 

RupiliuB,  having  now  partiaUy  quenched  a  blood-thiret- 
ing  spirit  on  these  victims,  marched  dii-eclly  for  Enna.  On 
his  arrival  be  found  the  place  an  almost  natural  fortress,  as 
difficult  to  storm  as  Tauromanion.  Upon  one  side  a  sim- 
ilar precipice  formed  a  natural  wall,  impregnable  under 
any  afssauit.  The  only  thing  practicable  was  to  besiege 
the  place,  wait  until  the  enemy's  stares  gave  out  and  ap- 
ply for  a  second  time,  the  process  of  starvation.  Cleon, 
the  hitherto  unconquerable  coramander-in  chief,  held  the 
fort.  Eunus  and  his  retinue  had  also  gone  back  thither, 
before  the  sii-ge  of  TaurumaTiion  opened.  Achseus  is  lost 
eight  of.  He  is  mentioned  as  dead;  but  from  what  cause 
is  unknown.  Comanua  had  fallen  at  Tauromanion.  At 
the  siege,  there  frequently  occui'red  sorties  of  bodies  of 
volunteers  who  would  sometimes  da.sh  with  precipitation 
from  within  the  walls,  cutting,  wounding  and  taking  pris- 
oners, numbers  often  of  the  consul's  best  men.  In  one  of 
these  salhes  Oleon,  the  intrepid  chief,  now  mainstay  of  the 
already  worn  out  and  fainting  slaves,  was  the  leader  in 
person.  The  number  of  ihe  party  this  time  proved  in- 
sufficii'nt  to  cope  with  the  force  which  Rupilius  detailed 
against  them  and  in  an  effort  to  extricate  them  from  the 
peril  Cleon  himself,  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  a  prisoner  of  the  Homans,  and  expired. 

VVhen  the  news  of  the  death  of  this  loved  and  trusted 
leader  came  to  the  ears  of  Eunus  and  his  people,  a  gen- 
eral gloom  overspread  the  city.  Courage  was  shattered. 
The  king  himself  lost  hope.  His  faith  forsook  him  and 
he  shrank  in  horror  and  despair.  Now  followed  the  work 
of  that  perfidious,  cruel,  with  ancient  workingmen's  or- 
ganizations, ever-present  pest,  the  traitor.  As  at  Setia,  at 
Sunion,  at  Tauromanion,  so  here  at  ICnna,  this  dangerous 
gorgon  of  insidiousnesa  and  villainy  was  at  his  post  with 
fair  words  and  foul  intrigue  ready  to  work  his  deadly  poi- 
son for  the  enemy  and  against  a  friend  and  lliua  the  keys 
to  the  gates  of  the  city  were  soon  after  the  death  of  Cleon, 
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'delivered  to  the  worldngmen's  implacable  foe,     Enna  fell 

iuto  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  were 
Oftptured,  in  an  untraced  horror.  Ail  that  we  are  told  by 
thehintsIeftiDfragmeiitsof  its  historians  and  seen  in  later 
common tariea,  is  that  20,000  of  them,  including  the  oataa- 
trophe  of  Tauromanion,  bit  the  duet  The  multitude  of 
.  soldiers,  of  the  aged,  of  women  and  children  who  suffered 
by  Bword  and  croea  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  But  at  Enna  the  crucifis  for  weeks  was  a  busy 
demon  of  retribution.  A  sullen  gleam  of  joy  seems  to 
have  ht  the  workers  of  revenge  and  to  have  made  the 
glare  of  the  firebrands  of  torturu  and  the  sobs  and  m^ans 
of  the  helpless  in  their  hour  of  agony  so  cruelly  prolonged, 
momenta  of  a  true  elysium  to  the  maddened  aristocracy 
with  Bonis  steeped  in  competism,  whose  glaives  wreaked 
as  they  slashed  from  heart  to  heart  of  these  vanquished 
representatives  of  labor. '" 

KunuB  who  had,  dui-ing  his  day  of  fortune,  given  him- 
Belf  up  to  luxury  and  perhaps  gluttony,  had  probably  be- 
come demoralized  and  with  liim  many  others. '"  A  whole 
people,  suddenly  changed  from  abject  slavery  and  degra,- 
dation  into  alHuence,  becomes  in  turn,  the  arrogant  mas- 
ter, tbo  owner,  lord;  and  enters  and  occupies  a  condition 
utterly  unnatural  to  their  expectations,  however  well  it 
may  conform  to  their  tastes.  The  result  is  Voluptuous- 
ness and  degeneracy.-  The  ten  years'  uninterrupted  reign 
of  Bunus  may  have  resulted  in  jealousies  and  internal  £b- 
tempers.  How  Achseus  came  to  his  end  is  unknown ;  but 
Buspicion  points  to  some  fatal  feud  between  him  andCleon. 

iue  great  army  of  200,000  soldiers'"  at  the  time  of  the 
junction  of  Achfeus  and  Cleon  ia  no  longer  in  view  upon 
the  nrrivftl  of  Piso  and  the  first  siege  of  Enna.  Where 
were  these  legions,  invincible  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 
WhuD  Had  ooonrred  in  ei-nallyT 

EunuB  lost  all  hope  and  courage  at  the  death  of  Cleon; 
.and  as  Eupilius  entered,  shrank  from  hia  kingly  seat  and 
flod  with  a  thousand  guards,  equally  bereft  of  courage, 

inaiafert,  as-.  -  DieBklBc«n  wurdenanter  Mirtcm  geCHdlit,  ni»M  van 
dwihobanFol-sn  geMilraL  Auci  liiar  ibel  Henna,)  wur  lenTsueendB  nledep. 
■.aeJimwn:  dia  Q8"»rainu»lil  Hbt  ib  Tauromonlon  und  Honni  gBtSdletsn  akUvim 
iiemt  Uberswunlntaaiuuid,"  »>  BAub.  S.  7S, 

iBDiDd.  XXXIV.  Hrw.  ill  SMfs  t,  S  ia  :  Bdcli.  B  K.  Ftilohsr  and 
m»n>n  *»  agreed  In  putting  tria  aumbar  st  2[)D,D0O.    Liry,  Cleon  ilona,  lO.DCK). 
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hopingr  to  escape  to  an  inaoceaaible  oloft  or  hiding  plac& 
in  the  mountain.  This  rift  of  rocka  wth  its  trembling  oon- 
tenta  was  soon  diacoTered  by  a  atrag'ffliug  party  of  R^man- 
troops.  Physical  force  waa  at  an  end  and  the  omnipotent 
powers  of  the  humiJinted  prophet  were  now  all  that  his  ad- 
berento  hail  to  fall  b.ic.k  upon  for  succor.  The  Romans 
approaelied  and  commenfeJ  furiously  the  work  of  arrest 
Seeing;  that  the  goddess  had  withdrawa  her  arm  of  pro- 
tection, the  guards  of  Eunus,  rather  than  suffer  the  hor- 
rors of  the  cruel  and  ignominious  crucifixion,  fell  to  mu- 
tual extermination  and  by  a  desperate  inter-suicide,  rob- 
bed the  gibbet  of  its  prey.  Eiinua  with  his  cook,  his  baker, 
his  bath  attendant  and  "king''?  fool."  ""  having  no  courage 
for  mutual  self-destruction,  hid  in  a  deep  crevice  of  the 
orag.  Thither  the  inexorable  Romans  followed  aird  drag- 
ged them  out.  Thoy  then  hung  his  kitchen  mates  upon, 
a  cross. 

As  to  Eunus,  he  was  first  taken  to  the  dungeon  of  Mor- 
gantion,  under  guard ;  aftei-wards,  according  to  Plutarch, 
to  Rome,  (probably  the  earcer  Tidliames,  or  one  of  the 
underground  Mamertine  eaves)  where  in  excruciating  n 
ery,  covered  with  vermin  and  seething  in  filih,  i" 
and  terror,  he  ended  his  extraordinary  life,'" 

Rupilius  was  a  man  too  thorough  to  leave  his  work  un- 
finished. He  sent  powerful  detachments  into  every  part 
of  Sicily  wherever  liis  ecouts  brought  intelligence  of  any 
group  of  rebels  still  at  large.  Great  numbers  of  them 
were  seized,  brought  into  head-quarters  and  thenoe  taken' 

l«Iilm1.  XIXIV.  ttng.  li.SB. 

><"'I)iod     XXSIV.  (riis.i\.  23.  Dind.^    "Kal  wapaSattli  til  ful^rir,  ••>  t>S 

■■iicrr#H4't  jhr  elar  iv  lii  HanyvHrt  ■'■  Litt'  KpU.  XC:  ^BpttQr.  euaCm  a, 
peilHBtis  duvcirUnl';''  Plutarch,    tii    Lite  ol  Sylli.  SI,     snvB:        "Tbti 

BlicoBs."  ipMkiiig  otSjllii,  "oomipiefl  IUh  il»h  tumiriHll  «U  Into  It  e"  ••• 
■•Wn  an  told  tlubimonE  thi)  an  ianU,  AruIqb,  hod  a[  Pallu,  disdar  tMi- 
■ichncBs;  uidolUiuH  lliit '  oam  iwanr  our  tiniBH,  AUmen  IhiipDiil,  Phst. 
e  ydca  the  divlni,  Oxlllitlienaa  t-  e  Olj-nthlan  who  wu  leapt  In  fIoh  prison. 
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to  the  many  Dionysian  quarries  or  lapictdinae,  dungeons 
for  which  Sicily  was  famous,  and  those  found  guilty  of  di- 
rect participation  in  the  uprising  were  crucified.  But 
these  latter  were  the  most  numerous  share.  All  the  rest 
were  re-delivered  to  their  masters  to  receive  worse  treat- 
ment than  before. 

Such  was  the  first  servile  war  in  Sicily ;  the  greatest 
labor  rebellion  or  strike,  on  record  in  any  country  or  at 
any  time.  It  was  a  most  suggestive  matter ;  being  in- 
spired by,  based  upon,  animated,  from  its  inception  and 
all  through  by  grievances  against  the  conditions  regulating 
labor  and  relying  upon  the  superstitious  idea  of  a  Mes- 
siah, fervently  believed,  among  the  andent  pooTi  to  bo 
their  promised  deliverer. 
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ARISTONICUS. 

A  BLOODY  STRIKE  IN  ASIA  MINOR, 

Fbcidmeh,  Bondskeh,  Tbaups  and  lllegicimatea  Rise  apain>it  Op- 
pregaion — Oontagion  of  monster  Strikes — Again  the  Irasci- 
ble Plan  of  Reacua  tried — Ariatonicas  of  Pergamus — Story 
of  the  Murder  of  Titus  Gracchus  and  of  300  Land  Reformera 
bj  a  Mob  of  Noblea  at  Roue — Blonsius,  a  Koble,  Eapousea 
the  Oauae  of  the  Workiugaien — He  goea  to  Pergamua — The 
StiiopoUtai — The  Commander  of  the  Labor  Army  overpow- 
ers fiii  Resistance — Battle  of  Leaoa — Overthrow  of  the  Eom- 
aoE — Death  of  Oraasua — Arrival  of  the  ConanlPapernt — De- 
feat of  the  losurgeota — Their  Punishment — Discouragement 
and  Suicide— AristonifiUB  strangled,  Thousands  crucified  and 
the  Cause  Lost— Old  Authors   Quoted. 

The  great  uprising  or  striie,  partly  of  slaves  and  partly 
of  freedmen,  axtisans  and  farmers  at  Pergamus  and  in  its 
vicinitrf ,  was  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  B.bortiTe  slave 
revolution  in  Sicily  just  described.  It  is  interesting  to 
the  student  of  sociology,  but  especially  so  to  the  student 
of  social  life  in  antiquity,  in  many  respects,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  occurred  but  a  short  distance  from 
Palestine  with  its  Nazareth,  its  Jerusalem,  its  thousand 
memorable  scenes  that  163-166 yearsafterwards  cradled 
and  founded  the  mightier,  more  imperishable  revolu- 
tion of  Christianity  which  aimed  the  final  blow  at  slavery. 

Pergamus,  on  the  river  Guicus,  was,  at  the  time  of  tlus 
story,  a  beautiful  city,  already  ancient  in  years  and  vicis- 
situdes. Attalua  III.,  a  son  of  Eumencs,  a  freaky,  cruel 
and  jealous  monarch,,  ruled  the  place  from  B.  0.  138  to 
133,  when  at  his  death  he  transferred  it  without  a  con- 
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teet  to  the  Romans ;  ho  tliat  it  was  a  Boman  possesaion 
vhen  our  story  begins.  The  official  news  of  this  teats- 
ment  of  Attalus  was  delivered  to  the  di'lighted  Boman 
Senate  in  the  eaily  fall  of  B.  C.  133.  There  had  been  a 
^eat  turmoil  in  Rome,  occaBioned  by  the  abortive  attempt 
of  Titos  Gracchus  to  restore  the  Licmian  law,  maliiiig  it 
a  crime  for  any  person  to  hold  more  than  500  acrea  of 
land.  The  entire  aristocracy  had  combined  with  the 
moet  unscrupulous  and  desperate  resistance  against  Gracv- 
ehuB;  and  that  same  year  had  murdered  him  for  daring 
to  propose  a  measure  which  might  curtail  their  arrogant 
and  altogether  illegal  seizure  and  appropriation  of  the 
publio  domain,  a.ffer  publicus;  thus  building  up  a  landed 
aristocracy.  The  poor  people,  freedmen  and  slaves,  had 
been  intensely  interested  in  the  results  of  tlie  commotion, 
which  in  the  assassination  of  Gracchus  by  the  lords  and  the 
overthrow  of  his  noble  measure,  had  been  a  disaster  to 
tliem.  Finally  the  defeat  of  Eunus  and  his  army  of  revo- 
lutionists  in  Sicily,  at  that  moment  accomplislied  by  Bupil- 
ius,  Ewided  to  the  woe  of  the  entire  plebeian  class.  But 
now,  as  if  this  misfortune  was  not  enough  lo  fill  their 
cup  of  bitterness,  the  news  arrives  from  Asia  Minor,  a 
country  in  which  the  trade  and  labor  unions  were  more 
splendidly  organized  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
world,'  tliat  Pergamue  and  the  whole  rich  province  of 
Enmenes  and  his  successors,  was,  without  a  stiiiggle, 
turned  over  to  the  greedy  Romans,  with  its  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Guicus  oud  tributaries,  to  become 
the  scene  of  human  slavery  audits  extended  horrors.  Al- 
ready this  terrible  institution  was  planted  there,  compet- 
ing with  free  labor.  But  this  free  labor  is  proved  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  been  so  well  organized  and  so  self- 
Bustaining  that  it  could  e.xiat  under  almost  any  government 
except  that  of  the  conquering,  trampling  Bomans.  The 
news,  then,  that  Pergamus  had  been  deeded  to  Rome, 
without  even  consulting  her  people,  was  a  mournful  shadow 
which  the  proletarian  class,  if  we  judge  by  what  followed, 
certainly  interpreted  to  mean  the  doom  of  liberty  and  or- 
ganization. Plutarch  thinks  that  human  slavery  and  its 
booty  had  much  to  do  with  this  strange  transaction,  which 
Afforded  Gracchus  a  chance  to  argue  for  an  immediate 
>  ^»  cbsptBiB  lii.  tnd  imU 
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dislributioii  of  money  and  lands,  left  in  the  testament  of 
tht  dead  kinp;,  among  tiie  poor,  under  this  new  agrarian 
measure  -which  had  actually  passed  and  become  a  law.* 
Of  course  such  a  proposition  only  exasperated  the  Boman 
lords  to  the  frenzy  which  burst  into  a  tumultuous  mob 
and  ended  in  that  eloquent,  well-meaning  tribune's  Tiolent 
death,  followed  by  a  great  insurrection  or  mob  of  the 
Roman  lords  and  the  miurder  of  over  300  work  people  at 
Rome.  There  has  been  considerable  comment  by  the  his- 
torians and  others,  as  to  the  legahty  of  the  testament  of 
Attains,*  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  thought  by  his 
atrnnge  conduct  to  have  been  insane. 

Attalus  had  a  half  brother  named  Aristonicus,  a  natural 
son  of  Eumenes  by  a  woman  of  the  place  who  was  a  daughter 
of  a  musician  whom  probably  the  royal  family  had  em- 
ployed. According  to  a  clause  in  the  law  of  succession  it 
appears  that  this  person,  now  a  strong,  ambitious  and  vig* 
orouBman,waa  the  real  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  ^- 
thougta  only  half  noble  and  the  otber  half  plebeian  by 
birth.  He  certainly  submitted  with  a  bad  grace  to  the 
arbitrary  testament  of  the  dead  king,  which,  it  was  aus- 

Eicted,  bad  been  accomplished  through  intriguing  Roman 
wyers  often  seen  hovering  about  the  palace.'  Aristoni- 
cuH  entered  his  claim  to  the  throne  immediately  after  the 
tyrant's  death.  He  entered  into  the  new  project  with 
energy.  Nor  was  he  without  friends.  The  largest  part  of 
the  mngdom  favored  his  pretention.  There  were  man; 
cities  of  some  dimensions  lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  river 
Giiicus  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  all  of  which  determined 
for  him  from  the  atnrt  as  their  future  king.  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  Aiiatonicus  was  not  only  one  of  the 
common  people  but  very  popular  among  them.    Like  the 

■  Plutsrch.  ram'ui  SanpnttUia  SraoAu.  14,  Oro*.  T.  8.    Gruehua  tiad  not 

*  Lit;,  EJnian.  LVIII.,  LVJI.  which  elre  u>  enongb  to  Bbow  Chit  I.Ivj  alio 
la  the  hjRtorr  or  thla  ptM  mnUn;  wtilch  ha (wU* alMllaiB  Hnlle.  Onx.  V. 
IK  atnbo,  till.  Sallnit.  IV,  BMariarmn  I'miO.  Banvri  Libri,  Irigmenti 
UDEneni,  cii]ue  unldititm  ijloriow  oetontint.  Initio  prodlders  Antlocliii  uicl, 
c«]«ni;  poet  AttalDm   cuBtodsm  agrl  eaptlTl  ramtibui  at  contuDialUi  ex 

tonicnm,  qnln  pstrlBin  regnom'  petlserat/hoBtluni  more  per  'trinmiiliuin 
□xera:  ABlaabipBltolJSaeflaeol^  poMremoIotiiimBithrnlBm,  t^lconiedemortaa, 
Iripuere,  cum  flliui  Nu*ib.  qoaiD  reginsoi  appellsvetftnt,  gentioe  haaddnbta 

IXXlfr^'A'W.li-andUl,  OroB.  V.  10.    Strabo,  XIV.  p,  M9,    Poljl. 
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rest,  he  was  &  castaway,  Rome  hanghtily  refused  to  ra- 
oognize  his  claim.  A  number  of  cities  lite  Colophou, 
Myndum,  and  thickly  populated  places  aa  SamoB,  even  if 
they  wished  to  aide  with  him,  were  afraid  of  the  Romans. 
To  Becure  them  it  was  necessary  to  use  armed  force. 
Aristonicua  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able army  and  also  a  little  navy  consisting  of  a  nnmber 
of  ships.  From  the  palace  he  had  obtained  some  money 
and  with  it  he  hired  Thracian  freedmen  aa  mercenaries,  a 
common  practice  of  those  times.  Besides  these,  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  those  who  formerly  had  done  du^  for 
his  brother. 

The  Ephesians,  seeing  the  turn  things  were  tnliing  sent 
a  fleet  against  him  which  compli?tely  destroyed  his  little 
Bqnadron  near  the  coast  opposite  Cyme.  Arietonicus  now 
determined  to  depend  upon  trying  his  fortunes  by  land. 

Great  numbers  of  alavcs  having  heard  of  the  Buccess  of 
£unua  in  Sicily,  and  fearing,  as  well  they  migbt,  that  the 
oconpation  of  Pei^amus  by  the  Romans  would  result  in 
their  worse  degi'adation,  were  ready  to  welcome  the  new 
adTenturer.  The  organized  freedmen  had  cause  for  atilli 
greater  fears.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  those  days 
of  persecution  of  trade  unions  by  the  Romans  which  cul- 
minated B.  C.  58,  in  a  law  for  their  suppression.'  The 
workingmen  of  antiquity  possessed  means  of  conveying 
inteUigence  of  their  hopes,  feara  and  methods  from  one 
center  or  post  to  another;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  in 
this  war  of  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Per^amus,  large 
numheni,  not  only  of  elares,  but  also  of  freedmen  joined 
his  army,  although  it  was  always  known  as  the  servile  war. 

In  the  interior  he  found  the  slaves  already  in  rebellion. 
They  had  raised  in  a  great  insurrection,  murdered  their 
masters,  taken  possession  of  their  estates'  and  were  or- 
ganizing an  army  when  Aristonicos  appeared  before  them 
making  overtures  for  their  mutual  assistance.  He  ofTered 
them  tiieir  freedom  and  a  respectable  place  in  the  army. 
He  promiBed  them  that  on  the  result  of  success  he  would 
build  np  a  state  based  on  their  ideal  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity as  had  been  advocated  in  the  meetings  of  the  nnions. 

■  SHChapE  Til  to  TvUI,  cODUlnlng  fqll  kcconnU  with  foot  DOtea  of  prool 
'Doi.aXlV.Jroff  m. 
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The  eranoi  and  thiasoi '  existed  ia  great  nnmben  on  thii 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  at  Cyme,  PergamoB  and 
SamoB.  Theae,  in  common  with  those  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
the  ialanda,  had  established  a  culture  of  democracy.     The 

Eromisemade  to  these  confiding  people  was  that  they  should 
ave  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  guaranteed  them  and 
fihonid  be  made  full  citizens;  iheir  stnte  which  the  new 
monarch  was  to  govern  for  them  waa  to  be  the  "  aun  "  among 
nationii  and  they  wave  to  be  the  ennobled,  dazzling  citizens 
of  the  suo,  HelUipolitai.  Such  a  condition  bespoke  almost 
the  opposite  of  what  they  had  ever  eeen  in  human  govern- 
ment. The  old  groundwork  of  Greek  government  waa  one 
of  lordship  and  bondsmen,  dividing  mankind  by  a  gap  bo 
wide  that  it  could  scarcfiiy  be  passed  by  leaps  of  fortune  or 
aptitude.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  the^e  promises.  The  disoussiona  they  had  pre- 
vioui>ly  had  in  their  societies  had  prepared  them  to  receive 
and  appreciate  the  promise.  On  the  other  band  they  were 
to  work  with  an  obedient  will  and  help  the  new  king  to  estab- 
lish himself  on  the  throne.  Dr.  Biicher  *  points  oat  that 
the  daEzling  idea  of  becoming  such  citizens  of  the  sun  waa 
what  enraptured  and  won  the  slaves  of  Enna  and  all  Sicily 
over  to  EiDJua  during  the  great  eervile  war.  The  more 
ancient  Syrian  religion  had  been  that  of  Bun-worsbip,  and 
tbeir  suo-god  waa  eqaivaient  in  power  and  importance  to 
the  Greek  Jove.'  The  Syrians  had  an  idea  that  their  sim- 
worship  waa  done  to  a  sun-god  and  goddess;  the  god  being 
equal  lo  Jupiter  and  the  gotldesa  to  Demeier  or  Ceri^a.  So 
we  hear  of  Eanua  pretending  to  be  the  chosen  representa- 
tive of  Ceres,  who  made  the  sun  warm  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Like  the  Greek  gods  who  dwelt  on  the  height  of 
Olympus  the  ovrunos  or  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  so  Adad 
and  Atargatis,  the  sun-god  and  goddesa  ol  the  Syrians,"  had 
their  ceiestial  home  on  the  plateau  eminence  between  the 
twin  mountains  of  Lebanon,  at  the  source  of  the  Orontes, 
whose  watera  swept  the  foot  of  Antioch.     Sun  and  earth 
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•re  within  their  power  which  is  all  that  is  glory,  goodness 
and  light.  Thaa  these  poor  enslaved  beiiigH,  stunted  by 
hard  labor  and  sufieringB,  either  as  alavea  under  the  masier'a 
lash  or  as  treedmen  whose  orgnnizatioiis  are  threatened  oi 
broken  np,  and  whose  business  is  lost — they  being  already 
in  a  Btate  of  insnrreotion — quickly  grasped  the  offer  of  Avis- 
tonious  and  became  bis  soldiers. 

Thus  began  another  gi'eat  strike  or  uprising  of  the  labor- 
ola'is;  this  lime  in  tar  on  Asia  Minor,  that  was  destined  to 
add  one  more  link  to  the  already  immense  concatenation  of 
circumstances  leading  to  the  great  revolution  of  Jesus.  But 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  must  necesBary  thing  in  the 
Btnbborn  logic  of  a  fiat,  in  order  that  maitkind  might  be 
taught  the  utter  fallacy  of  any  vengeful  policy  based  upon 
the  purely  irascible,  combating  the  acquisitive  or  conuupis- 
oent  impalses  of  human  nature. 

AristoniouH  began  the  war  with  slaves  and  freedmen  aa 
eoldiera,  in  a  maimer  similar  to  that  of  Eumub.  His  object 
waB  to  become  a  king  over  a  socialistic  stutc.  We  arc  not 
atrare  of  the  nnmber  of  cities  that  refused  him,  hut  it  must 
have  been  conHJderable."  These  he  stormed  and  on  forcing 
ftn  entrance,  plundered  and  treated  with  cruelty.  The  first 
city  taken  was  Thyratira;  the  next  Apollonia — large  towna 
built  by  the  Atafie  and  Seleiicidse. 

Conquest  followed  and  city  after  city  fell  into  the  hands 
■  of  the  pretifnder  and  his  rebel  army.  This  successful  cam- 
paign continued  until  we  find  them  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire kingdom.  Nothing  \a  imparted  to  us  in  regard  to 
whether  the  ueighhoring  slaves  rebelled  against  their  mas- 
ters, in  imitation  of  these  proceedings  at  Pergamns, 

At  Rome,  little  or  nothing  was  d  one  during  the  year  B. 
O.  133-13^,  to  quell  the  new  uprising  in  Asia.  The  great 
city  was  still  trembling  midst  the  cyclonic  billows  of  the 
Gracchan'revolt.  Thenew  servile  wars  at  Rome  and  Cajiuii, 
excited  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  affair  of  Gracchus  jmd  his 
agrarian  law  was  a  dangerous  rekindling  of  the  war  ofEunus. 
Titos  Gracchus  during  this  period  was  assassinated,  as  we 
shall  soon  relate, and  a  large  det»chment  of  the  Boraan  army 
was  Btili  absent  in  Sicily  under  Ropilius,  putting  down  the 

u  SalluM  wroic  t,  fall  hlitOTf  of  ttia  war  bnt  bis  dela:\e  aie  all  font,.    NnUi- 
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imiDenBe  social  upheaval  recnunted  in  the  preceding  cbapter. 

ThuB,  for  a  slion  time  Rfjme  had  no  time  to  turn  atten- 
tion toward  her  new  territory  of  Perganius  bequeathed  her 
by  Attalm  III.  When  the  news,  however,  reaehed  the  city 
that  the  pretender  was  eai'Destly  and  Buccesst'ully  making 
headway  and  with  the  armed  proletarieB,  rapidly  acliieving 
I  heir  object,  the  Romans  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  truth. 
But  wherever  the  promise  of  booty  showed  itself  they  were 
-Beldoni  known  to  lie  negligent  or  apathetic. 

The  two  coneulg  for  the  year  131  were  P.  Licinins  Cras- 
BUS  Mueianue  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccua.  According  to  an 
■old  usage,  LiciniuB  Osbbus  was  the  Pootifix  Maximua,  and 
as  such,  through  a  religious  superstition,  oould  not  leave 
Ttaly.  Paganreligion  also  interposedagainstthe  other  con- 
sul taking  the  field  ;  he  being  Fiamen  Martiolis  to  his  col- 
league There  aroue  a  dispute  among  the  senators,  and  the 
illustrious  name  of  Scipio  Africanus  was  brought  up  for  the 
general  command  of  the  expedition.  But  this  plan  was  re- 
jected and  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Crassus,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ardent  friends  of  Gracchue  and  his  land  re- 
form, and  for  thie  I'eason  was  beloved  by  tbe  common  peo- 
ple. Another  reason  for  preferring  him  for  the  command 
of  the  espedition  was,  that  he  was  not  only  master  of  the 
Oreek  but  also  spoke  its  Asiatic  dialects;  and  having  ex- 
hibited talent  as  an  orator,  he  was  believed  to  possess  a 
variety  of  abilities  necessary  to  insure  success." 

He  set  sail  from  Rome  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
■with  hia  whole  army  and  the  navy  constituting  in  all  a  large 
force,  and  with  a  prosperous  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean 
arrived  safely  in  the  harbor  of  Pergamus."  He  had  no 
other  idea  than  to  make  himself  master  of  the  new  legacy 
of  Pergamus;  for  it  does  not  appear,  because  he  sympa- 
thized  with  Gracchus  and  the  Italian  proletariat,  that  he 
even  understood  or  cared  in  the  least,  for  an  almost  exactly 
simUar  state  of  suffering  and  somewhat  similar  movement 
in  Asia.  The  question  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  seems  to 
illy  befit  the  objects  of  the  commander  of  tbe  expedition 
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ngainBt  Arislonicus.  It  would  Beem  tbat  tbe  impulses  of 
tendernees  he  had  maoifestcd  fur  Oraochaa  and  the  Italian 
poor  and  liis  rieitig  power  ehown  by  liis  eleistion  miglit  have 
played  a  deal  in  deciding  npon  Craaaua  against  Soipio  to 
get  bim  oul  of  the  way. 

Oil  landing,  Craesua  bad  inlerTicws  with  Niaomedea,  king 
of  Bithyoia;  Mithradates,  king  of  PontU3;AriartheB|  king  of 
Cappadocia  and  Pylsemenes  of  Paplilagonia;  all  of  whom 
were  seriously  alarmed  about  the  labor  agitation,  expect- 
ing similar  upriBinrcs  would  take  place  in  their  own  terri- 
toricB ;  and  they  were  probably  trembling  in  view  of  the 
danger.  They  all  eagerly  joined  with  the  Romans  in  their 
effort  to  put  down  the  rebels.  Each  pledged  himself  to 
contribute  a  strong  force  of  troo]>8. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aristonicns,  in  addition  to  bia  prole- 
taries, had  also  engaged  another  body  of  soldiers,  consisting, 
of  Thracian  mercenaries.  Phocsea,  one  of  tbe  finest  cities 
supported  bim  and  many  others  staked  their  interests  in  him. 
But  his  best  ]>iece  of  fortune  was  meeting  with  Blossins  of 
Cumffi,  a  stoic,  who  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement 
of  Gracchus  and  also  of  Bunus  of  Sicily,  bad  risen  in  Asia 
Minor  as  advocate  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  become  a 
social  reform>ir,"  Pluiarch  tells  the  full  story  of  Bloasios, 
We  reproduce  hi*  and  other  points. 

A  man  named  Blossins  from  the  Italian  mietiicipium  of 
CamGB,  Bubject  to  Rome,  who,  it  appears,  was  an  educated 
patrician,  for  some  cause  unexplained  became  greatly 
charmed  by  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Graocbus  and  his  ex- 
traordinary defense  of  the  poor  working  population  of  Italy. 
What  inspired  liim  to  il  may  be  conjectured  to  have  existed 
in  some  degree  independently  of  an  enthusiasm  for  one  maa. 
The  city  of  Cumm  was  ii  self  a  home  of  labor  unions."  It 
was  about  that  time  also  that  pcr.'iecutions,  frowns  and 
threats  had  set  in  against  labor  organizations  of  every  kind. 
Roman  aristocracy  bad  lived  to  see  the  steady  growth  of 
hamanhberty  and  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  trade 
unionism  was  a  potent  lactor  in  its  promotion.  Labor 
unions  took  a  political  shape  notwithstanding  the   severe 
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lawB  against  them.  To  head  olf  these  tendencies  of  org;an- 
ized  Iftbor,  cxiatiiig  not  only  in  Cutnse  but  everywhere,  the 
Roman  lor<ls  were  combiued  almost  to  a  man,  heart  and 
foul  and  with  mahirnant  detei-mi nation,  to  destroy  them. 
To  do  this  tiie  more  effectiully  they  appealed  to  the  avari- 
cious iDsiiDctB  of  the  Eo-called  citizen  class,  portraying  the 
immense  individaal  wealth  which  might  be  developed  from 
the  great  access'.oiiB  of  stock  and  farm  lands  falling  to  the 
Roman  arms  through  oonqnesl.  This  wealth  was  alrea>ly 
in  many  places  being  realized  and  the  power  to  be  used  tor 
ils  development  wan  human  slavery.  The  alave  power  wua 
the  muaole  of  the  subjugated  tillers  of  the  land.  Bui  to 
aocompliah  this  there  niuat  be  rigorous  lawn  for  suppressing 
free  labor.  GraccbuB,  who  had  seen  the  horrors  of  slavery 
in  Eiruria  while  once  traveling  through  that  country  on 
business,  had  determined  to  devote  bis  life  to  the  rescue  of 
the  slaves  and  threatened  freedmen,  Blosaiua  saw  him  and 
they  became  intimate  friends. 

On  Ihe  morning  of  the  fatal  patrician  mob,  "  Qraccbas," 
Bays  Plutarch,  "who  was  a  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
set  off  for  the  Forum  of  Rome  when  he  heard  that  the  pop- 
uhice  were  gathering  there  ;  hut  not  without  a  preHentimeut 
of  ill  omen,  A  brace  of  snakes  bad  laid  eggs  in  his  highly 
ornamented  helmet.  The  chickens  from  whose  entrails  the 
aruapex  was  to  forshadow  his  augury,  refused  to  come  from 
their  coop  and  eat.  Two  black  ravens  were  seen  figbling 
on  the  roof  of  a  bouse  and  one  of  them  rattled  a  stone  down 
at  his  feet""  All  these  were  bad  omens"  which  to  those 
superstitious  people  proved  so  disastrous  by  prostrating  their 
faith,  hopes  and  consciences  in  many  an  hour  of  trial  and 
caused  disasters  more  tenible  than  their  enemies  themselves. 
The  boldest  of  the  comrades  of  Gracchus  were  staggered. 
Fuither  tbao  this,  when  he  left  the  threshold  of  bis  home, 
Gracchus  had  stumbled  and  hurt  his  toe  so  badly  that  it  bled 
profusely.  Blossin.t  was  with  him,  and  it  seems  was  the 
spokesman  of  ilie  train. 

Gracchus,  like  many  another  leader  among  the  ancients, 
shrank  at  this  array  of  ill  omens, but  Bloisius  dissuaded  him 
from  his  timid  design  of  returning  by  the  following  per- 
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Bnaeive  speech:  "For  TiberiiiB  Graccbue,  grandson  of 
Suipio  Africanus  and  tribune  uf  the  BomaDs,  te  be  Hcared  at 
a  crow,  and  diBappoint  tbe  people  who  are  asaembled  to  re- 
ceive his  aid.wouid  be  an  unen durable  diKgraoe,  His  enemieB 
would  not  alone  laugh  at  audi  a  blunder  but  thej-  would 
malign  him  to  ibe  common  people  as  an  insolent  tyrant," 
Friends  also  now  came  to  herald  the  I'act  that  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  people  were  gathering  and  were  imjiaiiont  of  bis  ar- 
rival and  that  all  was  calm. 

The  outcome  of  it  was  that  Gracchas  yielded,  but  waa 
Boon  beset  by  one  of  those  terrible  mobs  of  Roman  noblis 
and  their hirdings,denounced as  an  ambiiioua  schemer  who 
wanted  nothing  but  the  votes  and  support  of  the  rabble  and 
intended  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Kome.  They  set  upon 
the  defenceless  man  and  murdered  him  with  kieksand  clubs. 

So  great  was  the  faith  of  Blosaius  in  Gracchus  that  when 
afterwards  asked  if  he  would  have  burned  the  capitol  had 
be  been  commanded  by  him  to  do  so,  be  replied  that  Grao- 
chus  was  ton  wise  to  have  made  such  a  command,  but  Bup- 
plemented  it  when  pressed  with  the  daring  answer  that  he 
fihonld  have  obeyed,"  Blosaius,  notwilhstanding  the  trea- 
son, escaped  and  was  not  pursued,  probably  be<:ause  he  waa 
thought  to  be  infatuated.  He  now  bent  his  course  toward 
Asia  Minor"  and  joined  his  learning  and  influence  to  the 
insurreciiou  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ariatonicus. 

We  now  return  to  the  career  of  Publius  Crassns,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Gracchi — Caius,t]ie  brother  of  Tiberias  Gracchus, 
having  married  his  daughter  Licinia.  As  mentioned,  he  had 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  emancipation  movement 
which  was  then  raging  over  the  known  world,  excepting 
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m  ttr  aa  Ui&t  of  Rome  proper  was  concerued.  Ho  landed 
at  or  ne«r  Ft- rganios  »nd  formed  an  alliance  with  Ihe  priiLOiK 
of  the  Pergamenian  king.loin  and  the  kings  of  Bitbynia, 
PoutDS,  Cappadocta  and  Paphlagouia,  engaged  as  many  na- 
tive »oldieni  as  possible  and  with  bis  own  army  and  tbo 
ausiliaries,  ma-Ie  an  aniiaDlt  npun  Lencie,  a  strongly  forlified 
eity.  A  protracted  sieee  inutit  have  followed  ;  for  he  vaa 
there  SgUlins  in  the  I'ollowing  winter,  when  Ms  consulship 
bad  nearly  expired.  He  was  laying  his  plans  to  leave  I'ot 
Bomc  when  entrapped  and  ^^urprised  by  the  arrival  ofheavy 
reinlurc^nenis  for  Ari^ton^cuB.  Crassus  was  forced  to  give 
battle  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  was  himKlf  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  and  taUm  priBOny.  Treated  no  doubt,  with 
seTi'rity,  and  discouraged  if  not  distracted,  he  sought  death 
rather  than  disgrace;  and  oue  day,  iufuriating  one  of  the 
Thracian  mercenaries  by  a  punch  in  tiie  eye  with  his  riding 
whip,  the  lait«r  plunged  hin  sword  through  his  body  and 
killed  bim  on  the  spot"  The  head  of  the  dead  Roman 
general  was  cat  off  and  the  body  taken  to  Smyrna  and 
buried. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  comitia  at  Rome.  M.  Fapcrna 
had  been  elect«d  one  of  the  new  consuls  for  the  year  130. 
The  news  of  the  tnrn  of  military  things  in  Asia  Minor  cast, 
an  alarm  at  the  home  government  and  Fapenia  watt  fitted 
oat  and  soon  on  his  way  with  an  army  hirf>e  enough  to 
crush  the  forces  of  AriHtonteus  at  a  blow.  Arrived  in  Myaia 
and  receiving  the  particulars  of  the  disatiter  of  Crassns  at 
Leacffi  he  betook  himself  to  the  spot  where  tlie  slaughter 
occuiTcd.  The  time  of  year  when  he  arrived  miist  have 
been  March  or  late  in  February ;  for  Ariatonicus  was  yet  at 
winter  quarters. 

Before  the  latter  could  prepare  himself  for  resistance, 
Papema  fell  upon  bim  by  aurpriBe.  A  great  battle  ensued 
in  which  Ariatonicus  was  totally   overthrown.     With  the 
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8hatlen?d  retnnant  of  his  army  he  Red  to  Stratooioffi  bat 
naa  doggedly  followeiJ  by  ihe  Rowans  who  Burrouiided 
the  fi&ce  and  starved  bim  to  a  capitulatiuo.  With  moat,  of 
the  dares  be  tell  a  prisoner  to  the  BomanB. 

Paperna'a  time  beiu<^  about  to  ex|>ire — the  mftocBiivreB, 
cross  marching  aud  other  viciasitudes  of  the  campaign  hav- 
ing absorbed  the  summer — Aristonicus,  with  a  portion  of 
bis  rebel  soldiers  and  officers,  was  cuaveyed  back  in  irons 
to  Ptrgamus.  Paperna  pressed  his  design  to  take  his 
distinguished  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  Pergamenian  treasure 
bequeathed  by  Atlalus  III,  back  to  Rome,  before  the  arrival 
of  tbe  new  consul  should  depiive  him  of  his  laurels;  since 
it  was  often  the  habit  in  suijh  cases,  where  the  uounsuUhip 
lasted  but  a  year,  for  the  new  comet  who  bad  done  nothing, 
to  bereave  the  real  winner  of  his  honors,  it' the  latter's  works 
were  incomplete.  Just  before  Aquiliu»  the  new  counsiil  ap* 
pearcd  on  the  atnge,  Papcma  was  taken  sick  at  Fergamna, 
and  died." 

A  word  remains  lo  be  said  as  to  the  prnbabte  fate  of  the 
poor  slaves  and  IVeedratm  who  formed  the  principle  part  of 
the  army  of  revolution.  Almost  nothing  is  left  us  on  this 
point  AristnuicuB  it  is  known,  was  taken  by  eca,  to  Homa 
in  cbaiiis  and  strangled  in  the  cell  of  his  prison,  B.  0.  129. 
His  ardent  and  faithful  friend  Blossiua  of  Cuinte,  seeing  his 
iinttnn,  and  lifework,  thus  ground  to  powder  between  the 
inillstonOB  of  Roman  power,  desired  no  longer  to  live.  In 
bis  phlloBophy  of  human  equality  which  this  defeat  hud 
pnioiically  extinguished,  death  scemeJ  preferable  to  a  lonely 
existence  and  he  put  an  end  to  himself. 

But  what  of  the  rank  and  file?  It  would  seem  by  the 
eilence  iiself  of  historians  and  the  otherwise  unacoountabla 
delay  of  Paperna  at  the  scene  of  bis  victory — delay  whi«h 
bnmght  his  dcpariure  for  Pergamua  late  into  the  following 
fall  iilthongb  the  buttle  was  fought  in  the  early  spring — 
nearly  the  entire  summer  had  been  consumed  in  the  horri- 
ble work  of  crucifying  the  unfortunate  working- people  who. 
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through  that  battle,  had  lost  their  caose."  Conld  there 
have  remained  to  us  one  faithfvil  copj'  describing  the  scenes 
of  vengearjce"  and  the  dangling  corpses  left  rotting  on  iha 
gibbets  of  Stratonicae  in  Carea,  we  should  then  have  a  chron- 
icle of  things  perfect!^  haruiooious  wiih  the  brutal  nature 
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of  the  Romans  and  bearing  the  refles  of  probability,  in  tbe 
Biinilar  pioturea  of  horrors  which,  in  every  othor  case  we 
have  described,  were  painted  by  the  historians'  pen,  aa  in 
letters  of  blood,  warning  all  workingraen  of  the  ghastly 
wages  of  rebellion.  We  are  left  no  personal  deBcription 
even  of  the  hero  of  tbia  great  uprising  which  involved  3 
years  of  sarage  fighting,  many  drawn  battles  with  the 
AHians,  the  siege  and  taking  of  several  fortified  cities,  and 
the  defeat  and  disastrous  overthrow  of  one  large,  well-gen- 
eraled  and  thoroughly  equip|ied  consular  army  uf  Rome. 
All  we  know  is  the  short  hut  numerous  and*  fully  corrobo- 
rated statements  given  as  cold  and  feelin^less  facts,  by 
chroniclers  of  dilfereut  periods,  different  nationality,  senti- 
roent  and  language.  To  suppose  this  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception to  the  deeply  fixed  habit  of  intinriidatiori  and  con- 
digQ  vengeance  of  the  Bomans,  or  that  these  rebel  work- 
men were  treated  with  more  lenity  than  those  who  bad  es- 
poused  the  cause  of  Eunus  and  Cleon,  or  were  to  espouse 
in  the  coming  straggles  of  Tryphon  and  Athenion  or  of 
Spartacas  and  Crizus,  would  be  to  admit  that  unheard  of 
depatturt  of  the  Romans  from  a  tixed  principle.  No ;  the 
scenes  of  blood-apilliug  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Aria- 
toniouH  were  appalling.  But  that  very  blood  was  the  seed 
■of  a  sect  which  soon  afterwards,  near  that  very  region,  bore 
.fruits  destined  to  destroy  the  Pagan  system  of  slavery  and 
to  rear  a  new  one  based  upon  kindness,  forbearance,  niutuai 
love,  brotherhood  aud  recognized  equably  of  tbe  bumaa 
race. 
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ENORMOUS  STRIKE  AND  UPRISING  IN  SICILT. 

SsooMD  SicfLiAS  Labor- War— Try  phon  and  AtheoioD — Greed 
and  Irascibility  AgKin  Grapple^The  War  Plan  of  Salvation 
RepeBted  by  Slaves  and  Tramps — Athenion.  another  remark- 
able General  Steps  Forth— Castle  of  tbe  Twins  in  a  Hideom 
Forest — Slaves  goaded  to  Revolt  by  Treacliery  and  Intrigue 
of  a  Poliiician— Rebeltion  and  the  C1»ng6r  of  War— Battle 
in  the  Mountainfl — A  Victory  for  the  Sldveg  at  the  Height* 
of  Engyon— Treadiery  of  Gaddieus  the  Freebooter— Decoy 
and  Crncifixions — Others  cast  Headlong  over  a  Precipice — 
The  Strike  atsrta  tip  Afresh  at  Heroclea  Miooa — Murder  of 
Cloniiis  a  rich  Roman  Knight — £iwape  of  Slaves  from  hii 
Ergt<ilulu.m — Sharp  Battles  undeT  the  Oeneralship  of  Salyiua 
—Strife  rekindles  in  the  West— Battle  of  Alaba— The  Pro- 
pTfEtor  punished  for  his  bad  AdtniniBtrttlion — Victory  Again 
Wreathes  a  Lanral  for  the  Lowly — A  vast  Uprising  in  Went^ 
em  Sicily — Athenion  the  Slave  She  i>herd^  An  other  Fanatical 
Crank  of  Deeds — Rushing  the  Straggle  lor  Eiistenoe — Fierce 
Battleg  nnd  Blood-™ Iling— What  Ordinary  Readers  of  His- 
tory have  not  heard  of — Fourth  Rattle;  Triokala — Meek 
Sacrifiops  by  the  Slaves,  to  the  Twins  of  Jupiter  and  Tha- 
lia—March to  Triokala— Jealonsy — Great  Battle  and  Car- 
nage— Athenion  Wounded — He  escapes  to  Triokala  and  re- 
covers— Fifth  Battle — Liicnllus  marches  to  the  Working- 
men's  Fortifications— Batte  of  Triokala— The  Outoasts  Vic- 
torious— Lucnllus  is  lo=t  from  View — Sixth  Battle — Servil- 
ius,  another  Roman  Genera!  Overthrown — The  Terrible- 
Athenion  Master  of  Sicily  and  King  over  al!  the  Working- 
People— Seventh  and  Final  Field  Conflict— Battle  of  Macella 
— Death  of  Athenion^ Victory  this  Time  for  the  Romans — 
End  of  the  Rebellion — Satyros,  a  powerful  Greek  Slave  es- 
(rapes  to  the  Mountains  with  a  Force  of  Inaurgeots — They 
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are  finally  lured  to  aCapituktion  by  Aqnilliufi  who  treaohcr- 
onely  breaks  Faith  and  cousisna  them  as  Gladiators  to  Rome 
—They  fight  the  EiRhth  and  laat  Battle  in  the  Roman  Am- 
rfljtheatre  among  wild  Beawte — A  Rhaatly  mutual  Suicide — 
The  Reaction— aVeachery  of  AqiiilUiiB  Punished— The  Gold- 
Workers  pour  melted  Gold   down  his  Throat. 

An  eaormous  and  meiaorable  uprising  or  strike,  both  ol 
fllaves  ttnd  wage  workers  of  antiquity,  occurred  in  Sicily,  b^ 
ginning  29  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  Eunus,  which 
ended  B.  C.  133,  bringing  the  date  at  B.  C.  104. 

As  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  first  servile  war 
of  Eunus,  AchKua  and  Cleon  we  have  followed  the  ad- 
mirable chronology  and  other  points  of  Dr.  Karl  Bllcher, 
BO  in  thja  second  war,  we  follow  the  splendid  elaboration 
of  Prof.  Otto  Siefert,  the  learned  doctor-profesaor  at  the 
college-gymnaeiun  of  Altona.' 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  existed  among 
the  ancients,  an  occasional  asylum  where  slaves  and 
freedmen  driven  to  straits  by  the  cruelty  of  others,  could 
in  emergencies,  flee  and  hide  in  security,  under  the  pro- 
tecting eegis  of  a  certain  divinity.  There  existed  such  an 
Uylum  in  Sicily.  It  was  located  on  the  sombre  shores  of 
two  small  lakes  eastward  from  Syracuse  in  the  interior. 
The  asylum  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Palikoi,  twin  child- 
ren of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  The  legend  is,  that 
Out  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  lakes  a  hideous  column 
of  sulphurous  waters  sprang  high  into  the  air  like  a  foun- 
tain, causing  an  unendurable  smell  and  a  deafening  roar.' 
Here  stood  a  temple  or  Pagan  convent  and  asylum.  All 
around  was  the  hideous  forest.  In  view  near  by  was  a 
craggy  mountain -steep  where  dwelt  elves  and  urchins, 

I  giBtert,,  SklrmnJrrirgt  oaf  Sl':aim,  Altoni.lSSO.S.  M~IO.  BncAflrr.  Wsqools 
Us  Dole  Vt.S.  36,  uatlivBoaTctnoniifonuiitloDwheiiae  we  derive  our  ksuoledBfl 
of  Ibla  nprislng,  lUid  the  doraUQn  of  timo  it  occupied,  u  toIlowH  =  -•  QuoUea 
dMHS  EveiteD  SklivenKrlcges  Bind :  Floiiii,  EfUnm.  BUttn\aivn  Brrmananm, 
Ub.ni.i«r.3B;  Dion. Cms. fcw.Pelreee.lol.lof;  WodorXSXVI.  Lir.  LX«. 
nil  DftUBr:  h  ^i.  «iv  ..ri  I.«.i.-ai.  ,i.w„i„n,,>  «*.««  5.a/.,ip«  iji,  <ryiU>  idu 
'Hrrua  Tpsyuiii'  isxi  rn'  isTgiTTpott^v,  H.'AquillJUB  heendlgta  11m  Im  J.  US, 
BHlidFin  ar  101  bIb  CanialdenObeTbE<IelilUt»mKiijaicn  LatUj;>le  derKiiigiiii. 
Iinicta,  war  LidolniHarvftPraprztor,  xiulilliiDliamiauidierKnL.  LucuIluB  and 
C.  aervlllaii:  Uio  begaDndle£mi>aiiiluiin  LaufadeB  Jalirci  lU,  EaHb.  Aim. 
Mtzt  IntkQmUeti  du  Eade  urn  i  Jsliie  eEiter  u>  aul  Oljiuplad,  171,  i,  (05)." 
The  avonl*  being  otwonta  thongli  tbriiling  uid  often  liighlj'  romtntio.  we  bIiiiU 
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demons  ot  the  mouut-ain  asd  of  tbe  wailing  woods.  Satyra 
and  wizziirda  danced  the  mad  antics  of  furj  to  the  teolian 
strain  of  their  harpe;  while  Thalia,  mother- goddess  of  the 
twins,  smiled  on  tbem  as  their  idyllic  muse;  and  her  guard- 
ian command  hushed  the  frenzied  winds  and  waters,  and 
balmed  their  sulphurous  odors  with  the  breath  of  encour- 
agement. ' 

This  was  the  spook  and  goblin-liauntcdasjlum  where,  in 
the  Bununer  of  B.  C.  104,  a  large  nunilier  of  naked,  hard- 
worked  and  Hweat-be grimed  slavee  gathered  together  lot 
the  protection  of  tbe  institution.  They  were  stragglers 
from  Syracuse  who  had  undergone  an  examination  of  their 
eligibility  to  life  and  liberty. 

What  was  the  deep  motive  which  inspired  so  strange  a 
visitation  as  this,  coming  unheralded  to  the  old  castle  at  the 
swamps  of  the  twins  ?  *  The  workingmen  had,  as  it  were,  of 
their  own  spontaneous  instincts,  cantered  there  for  safety ! 
A  full  explanation  of  this  is  a  history  of  one  of  the  moat 
desperate  and  sanguinary  rebellions  recorded  in  history. 

Marius  wos  one  of  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  in  B.  0. 
104.  In  order  to  help  him  carry  out  the  war  measures 
which  had  been  determined  upon,  the  Eoman  Senate  had 
anthorized  him  to  secure  troops  by  conecription  from 
the  conquered   provinces.     Sicily,  ever  since  the  Punio 

1  mod- XI,  B^ 'SiTil  flivfpLTvk' AFHVTairmVVfAV^Vffd^W,  tlJcffLdpJffTI  tlpoAtvtlp 
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m  it-  i^uS+tei,  puiai,  .u  ..vxL.A.Iruu.  fn>">  T^'iiiffui  "i.  *i|B,».  TDK  v>i  npte 
nXAuiP  wtnoiAivair  «fliX  rh  vOrgp  aia1nrp«P  vvn^aAAoHfriv.  EjL^aaiw  flit  oOv  Iw  n 
ivapa*,k6nxiiov  irbap  mi  iwiprfn  iiiwpoy,  ov  ^ijw  agfiifi^  rirr  IsJ^'nJTLt  f Vf t  Ai  tl 
t^TfiifaTO^t^aif  a^ar  0du  roi^Dir  ■  n|ALiiai}n)v  jip  ij[vt  flaTavA-^Lr  it  rue  ifyfiitr  irafio^if 

■arajfopiH'  tiIv  offf^i^vii-  r^'^p  "  "  X^f  pp6fkQt  miAv  iral  4^fifpiir  ifi'qtn.  li  M 

fiiay  fini4rvm  fljt  b^DC  i£atpoiiiy^t  ixri  fixvi/oaiov    Toiavn^  Si  ttovptw'Ut  aCtrqf 
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rirnt  fvoi^H,  ftr«t  iii  TIWK  MipoxS*  ■Miffjnf-iii",  iS  *■«  ™*  ijuBi' ToiSTtw 
imapivu  aptvo^^u.  Sim  S*  nturt  rb  *<fi«vOT  u  tiwv  xfi°"^*  anA«k  nntpTUtirov^ 
¥04  Tqic  iryvovaw  oiitirMr  kcu  wflioir  Ayniitovt  wwptwtjrTuitbiri  irfiAA^r  vsprVmu 
^nttuf-    Tow  yip  (il  TDUTO  UTC^vy^vTOf  «vii  Ix^^il'  ifoifsiar  oi  iKntear,  ^aiwt 
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mn  bod  been  one  of  these  provinces.  Almost  every 
buman  creature  not  possessing  the  blood  of  a  gen»  famDy 
io  this  palaestra  of  Buffering  was  now  a  slave.'  The  con- 
dition, bad  enouf:rli  ^sfore,  was  rendered  worse  if  possible, 
"by  the  ghastly  defeat  of  the  200,000  slaves,  in  their  up- 
Tiaing  and  war  of  rebellion  under  Eunus  a  generation  be- 
fore.' But  it  was  for  Nieomidea,  king  of  Eitbyuia,  in  far 
off  Asia  Minor,  to  kindle  the  war-fagots.  Bith.ynia  though 
a  kingdom  of  some  independence  was  nevertheless  a  sat- 
rapy of  Rome;  and  the  order  of  Marins  the  conBul,  that 
Mieomides  should  levy  troops  out  of  his  dependency,  for 
the  Roman  army,  could  not  be  carried  out  for  the  reason 
that  the  rapacious  Roman  tax-gatherers  known  as  publi- 
cans'' had  sold  almost  everybody  into  slavery  and  it  was 
degrading,  and  contrary  to  all  law  and  rule  of  antiquity 
except  in  the  severest  emergencies,  to  make  soldiers  of 
slaves.  This  made  the  eenatus  eonsuHi  a  dead  letter. 
Rome  was  vast  in  actual  dominion  at  this  time  and  any 
law  touching  one  part,  generally  held  good  also  for  any 
other.  It  wag  found  on  test  that  also  in  Sicily,  the  major- 
ities were  slaves  and  that,  like  Nicomides,  bo  also  Iferva, 
proprietor  over  Sici'y  under  Marine,  was  cut  off  from  the 
Lope  of  supplying  1  is  juota  of  troops  for  the  Roman  army. 
What  wastobedoiie?  On  an  investigation  it  was  found 
tiiat  most  of  the  workiugmen  best  able  to  bear  arms,  were 
«laveB.  Again,  their  owners  were  unwilling  to  hear  to 
their  being  set  free.  It  would  be  a  loss  of  property. 
These  clubbed  together  and  pooled  their  money,  being 
politicians  enough  to  know  that  an  oSer  of  a  bribe  would 
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have  the  desired  effect  upon  the  proprEetorNerva.'  Neira, 
it  appears,  took  the  hribe;  but  in  doing  so,  performed 
HOme  qneer  diplomatical  gymDastics  in  order  to  glide 
away  from  a  semblance  of  blame  and  thus  unintentionally 
Bet  tiie  whale  island  into  an  uproar.  He  had  first  pul>- 
lished  a  proclamation  requiring  all  elavea  wlio  believBd 
theioBelvea  entitled  to  emancipation,  to  oome  and  receive 
their  liberty.  This  waa  tinder  a  now  law  just  enacted  by 
the  senate  at  Bome.  The  law  waa  suited  to  the  emergency 
and  was  indited  to  read  that  subjects  must  no  longer  be 
eeized  by  the  publicans  and  sold  for  taxes;  and  that  thoa© 
who  had  been  thus  sold  should  be  entitled  to  appear  be- 
fore city  officials  of  their  vicinity  and  receive  tl  eic  liberty* 

Now  what  waa  the  govei-nor  to  do  ?  The  slaves  to  the 
number  of  800,  having  become  aware  of  this  by  the  pro- 
dftniation  actually  calling  them  in  and  eager  for  liberty^ 
had  escaped  from  their  masters,  probably  by  ranning 
away  and  were  already  thronging  around  the  propraettsr 
in  impatient  eipeetaney  of  the  promised  papers  of  eman'- 
cipation,  hoping  to  join  the  Roman  army  and  thus  become 
firee  and  honored  men.  Alas!  No  such  happiness  Vrftfi 
in  reserve  for  them.  The  miserable  liar,  ready  to  graap 
his  bribe  even  at  the  expense  of  sullying  conscience  with 
malfeasance  in  office,  when  the  banded  slave  owners 
thickened  around  liJTn  pressing  on  all  sides,  iasued  another 
edict  to  the  slaves  advising  them  to  go  back  to  their  mas- 
ters with  the  treacherously  perfidious  supplement  that  ha 
-would  stand  between  them  and  all  harm. 

Struck  down  with  horror,  the  poor  wretches,  feeling  that 
in  their  surreptitious  escape  they  had  partly  taken  the 
initiative  in  procuring  their  own  freedina  atid  knowing 
the  dreadful  extent  of  vengeance  which  awaited  them  ob 
their  returning  to  the  now  exasperated  masters,  betot^k 
themselves  ri";  stated,  to  the  citadel  of  the  twins  at  the- 
lakes  of  the  Piiikoi.  And  well  they  might;  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  words  of  Florus  who  of  sU  other  writers  had  the 
least  sympathy  for  tlic  slaves  in  rebellion."     'Set  florus 
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deacribeB  them  as  prisoners  in  chains.  All  over  Sioilr 
there  esieted  prisons  called  in  Latin  ergastida,  in  Grees 
ergasleria,  where  slaves  were  tept  in  custody  over  night  in 
irons.  Some  were  forced  to  work  in  these  dena;  but 
moat  of  them  were  marched  out  in  the  early  morning  to 
their  grinding  labors  on  the  farms."  Daring  the  servile 
war  20  years  before,  Eunus  attacked  these  horrid  alave- 
pena  and  aet  fully  60,000  of  the  manacled  alaves  at  liberty," 
Theae  immediately  joined  his  great  army  of  revolution, 
swelling  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  slaves  were  victori- 
ous in  many  battles. 

What  took  place  at  the  asylum  in  the  forest  of  Jupiter's 
twins  we  are  but  imperfectly  told.  They  conspired;" 
though  as  in  the  case  of  every  strike  of  the  ancient  alaveSf 
so  also  here,  our  hiatoriea  are  riddled  to  fragments.  But 
enough  has  been  preaerved  from  the  ruthless  vandal's 
hand  to  mnke  clear  what  we  shall  with  confidence  relate. 
A  moat  Woody  and  devastating  war  soon  burst  forth, 
Spreading,  in  a  few  days  over  nearly  all  of  Sicily. 

There  is  a  town  now  called  Scillato  bat  in  those  days 
the  Sieihan  Greeks  knew  the  place  by  the  name  of  Ancyle." 
Here  a  massacre  announced  and  kindled  the  first  fiomes 
of  war.  ITiirty  slaves  organized  under  a  leader  named 
Oarius,  broke  chains  in  the  night,  set  upon  their  masters 
and  murdered  them  in  their  sleep.  Later  in  the  same 
night,  probably  through  the  action  of  the  first  thirty,  200 
more  slaves  were  delivered  from  their  shackles,  or  at  least 
from  bondage,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  was  made 
hideous  by  scenes  of  terror  which  they  enacted.  It  wa» 
Bt  the  slopes  of  the  Nebrode  heights  not  far  from  tile  town 
of  Engyion.     A  fastness  crowned  the  height  which,  lik» 

"Flor.  IS.  "Bic  id  ODllDm>t(rLrre<|UsatBPTgutnls,  otteniUqaa  cukoiei." 
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tile  aBjlom  of  the  Palikoi  offered  the  Blares  security.  Here 
they  fortified  tbemselveB,  received  allies,  sent  strong  EUid 
fearless  scouts  to  cut  the  bands  and  set  their  fellows  free 
and  thus  in  a  few  days  ao  augmented  their  force  that  by 
the  time  the  Roman  prsetor  made  his  appearance  with  an 
army  to  put  down  the  emetU,  they  were  strong  enough  to 
ofEer  front. 

This  first  organized  reaistance  of  the  slaves  was  how- 
ever, destined  to  meet  with  disaster  through  treachery. 
A  man  named  C.  Titmius  Gaddfeus  probably  of  Roman 
and  possibly  of  noble  stock,  prowled,  in  those  days,  about 
this  country,  in  the  capacity  of  a  marauder.  He  was  an 
escaped  convict,  having  a  considerable  time  before  been 
condemned  to  death  for  certain  crimes.  With  a  banditti 
of  freebooters  of  his  ilk,  he  stole  about  at  night,  hiding  by 
day  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountain  and  thus 
by  robbery  and  deceit,  gained  a  precarious  hving,  always 
on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  and  always  destitute  of 
conscience.  The  proprator,  Licinius  Nerva  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  disafFection  among  the  slaves,  sought,  and 
probably  by  promises  of  exoneration  secured,  the  aUiance 
of  this  freebooter  who  subtly  set  about  making  the  friend- 
ship of  the  slaves  then  watching  an  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  mihtia  which  Nerva  had  levied  to  put  clown  the 
trouble.  Gaddfeus  succeeded  in  decoying  the  slaves  into 
an  ambuah  and  by  arrangement  turned  the  poor  wretohea 
oyer  to  the  Roman  governor  who  crucified  some  of  them 
and  others  be  killed  by  casting  headlong  from  a  high 
precipice  to  be  dashed  to  jelly  upon  the  rocks." 

Nerva  now  heUeved  the  trouble  to  be  over.  He  was 
even  foohsh  enough  to  disband  his  forces,  consisting 
mostly  of  mihtia  whom  he  discharged  from  further  ser- 
Tice  and  sent  to  their  homes.  But  the  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  alert;  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  utter 
want  of  generalship  shown  by  Nerva.  The  question  now 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  bow  poor,  enslaved,  ignor- 
ant creatures  many  of  whom  were  in  fetters,  could  have  been 
able  to  rebel  at  all ;  much  less  keep  a  correspondence  with 
others  sufficiently  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  different 
points.     The  answer  must  be,  that  they  felt  themselves  in 
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B  cleBperate  condition  and  combined  their  entire  energy 
and  inteliigPDce  to.  greater  effect  than  may  be  naturally 
imagined.  Men  engaged  in  sneh  desperate  adventures 
think  nothing  of  tiiriiing  night  into  day;  aud  like  the 
Bimilar  case  with  ue  in  recent  days,  they  may  have  had 
secret  outpoBts  and  means  of  communication. 

At  any  rate,  tho  Roman  general  had  hardly  disbanded 
his  force  when  the  war-cloud  gathered  in  another  part  of 
the  island.  A  rich  Roman  knight  named  P.  Cloniue," 
who  poseessed  eetates,  such  as  were  celebrated  in  history 
&B  the  latifundia,  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  near  Hera- 
olea  Minoa  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Thismnr- 
der  was  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  80  desperate  men  who 
concocted  thi-ir  conspiracy  during  the  lull  and  broke  from 
the  ergat/Mla  helping  each  other  by  signal,  to  free  them- 
aelves.     The  number  in  the  revolt  rapidly  increased.     The 

,  governor,  Lioiniue  Nerva,  was  now  in  a  helpless  condition, 
Trithout  an  army.     The  slaves  rushed  in  every  direction, 

*  freeing  each  other,  and  pitched  tent  on  the  banks  of  tie 
river  Alaba"  coursinf;  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Caprianus, 
to  the  number  of  over  2,000  men.  This,  however,  occu- 
pied some  time,  during  which  Nerva  succeeded  in  mus- 
tering a  considerable  force  which  he  marched  or  trans- 
ported by  water  to  the  scene  of  war. 

The  distance  from  Syracuse  to  Heraclea  Minoa  is  not 
far  from  9.5  miles  in  a  straight  line  westward  but  follow- 
ing the  road  or  the  shortest  route  by  sea  around  (he 
Portus  Odyssese  and  past  Agrigentum,  it  could  not  be 
less  than  130  miles."  To  convey  hisarmyand  impedimenta 
thither  and  fis  his  headquarters  at  Heracleia,  occupied  so 
much  time  that  it  must  have  been  toward  the  spring  of 
B.  C.  103,  before  anything  serious  transpired. 

"     a  favorable  position,  the  two  adversaries  drew  up 
e  of  battie.     The  name  of  the  Roman  commander 

j   was  M.  Titinius,"  whose  forces  summed  up  the  largest 
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X  that  tbe  Bomaii  pristor,  with,  the  addition  of  fiOO 
men  drawn  from  the  fortress  of  Euna,  was  able  to  muster. 
On  the  whole,  relying  on  the  superior  armor  and  other 
equipments  of  his  own  men,  compared  with  the  destitute 
conation  of  the  workingmen,  who  depended  upon  butch- 
er-knives, sickles,  olubs,  elings  and  whatever  they  conld 
grasp,  the  Romans  seL'm  to  have  bad  the  advantage.  But 
the  rebels  besides  biding  full  of  that  coui-age  whioh  des- 
peration inspires  and  anxious  to  meet  a  hated  foe,  had 
also  the  most  advantageous  position.  No  details  of  this 
battle  have  come'to  us  further  than  tbat  it  vras  a  fierce 
*nd  bloody  encounter;  the  slaves  fighting  despeiately  fol- 
lowing charge  with  charge,  dtyiling  such  ponderous  blows 
against  their  adversary,  composed  partly  of  raw  miUtia, 
that  the  latter  gave  way,  or  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
rout  of  the  Romans  now  became  general.  A  panic  seized 
them.  They  cast  away  their  arms  and  ran  for  life.  The 
slaves  grasping  their  weapons,  pursued  and  hacked  those 
whom  they  could  to  pieces,  scoring  a  signal  victory, 

The  strike  which  hitherto  had  manifested  itself  in  mnr- 
muring  and  an  occasional  outburst,  now  assumed  warUke 
proportions.  Section  after  section  of  the  iehmd  broke 
4way  from  their  masters  and  joined  the  gathering  army. 
The  force  under  drill,  soon  after  the  battle  at  the  Alaba 
river  is  reported  to  have  been  6,000"  strong;  all  well 
equipped  with  the  best  of  arms  whioh  they  had  taken  from 
the  enemy.  Greatly  encouraged  by  this  first  victory,  they 
set  about  organizing  in  earnest.  More  fettered  slaves  who 
were  working  in  chains  were  cut  loose  from  the  ergastula 
or  work-prisona  These  glad  to  escape,  joined  the  rank 
and  file,  and  being  the  most  desperate  and  brave  made 
reliable  soldiers  in  the  insurrection. 

A  mass  meeting  was  now  called  for  the  election  of  a 
leader.  There  was  a  certain  character  who  had  signalized 
himself  Ets  a  man  of  great  energy,  named  Salvius.  This  imin 
had  been  the  principal  in  fie  movement  which  had  con- 
Bummated  the  assassination  of  the  Boinimlmight  Clonius, 
at  Heracleia  Minoa  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  proprietor 
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(aciitiiifi"Nervaftt  the  battle  of  the  Alaba  river.  Lilie 
Eanufl,  the  alave-king  of  ficna  in  the  wai-  of  the  sti-ikers, 
which  had  ended  29  years  before,  he  waa  a  prophet,  a 
worker  of  incantationa,  a  flute-player,  and  dispensed  super- 
natural and  wonderful  doings  among  the  credidous  alavea 
and  £reediaen,  A  elave  himself,  of  superior  beariug  and 
gift  of  command,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  as  Iting." 
King  Salvius  immediately  on  assuming  power,  turned  his 
attention  to  organization  and  order.  He  taught  his  wild 
and  often  gross- mannered  men  that  success  does  not  coma 
bom  savagery  and  rapine  nor  from  destruction  of  property 
by  laying  waste  the  country  and  its  fruits;  and  brought 
them  to  understand  that  an  unbridled  career  is  danger- 
ous. The  army  was  divided  into  three  diviaionB,  under 
his  three  picked  warriors  as  coniroanders,  and  marched 
off  at  different  angles  into  the  country  with  the  order  to 
peunite  at  a  given  point,  at  a  given  time,  bringing  with 
them  provisions.  The  plan  succeeded  exactly.  At  the 
appointed  time  and  plare  the  three  divisions  again  united, 
having  collected  from  the  dairy  and  stock  farms  so  large 
a  quantity  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  grain  and  other  sup- 
phes  that  the  question  of  want  for  the  army  wbjoh  had 
also  greatly  increased,  waa  settled  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Great  numbers  of  horses  bad  come  into  the  hands  of 
Salvius.  A  force  of  cavalry  waa  organized  2,000  strong, 
undoubtedly  well  equipped.  The  army  grew  to  the  ma- 
jestic proportions  of  20,000  foot  besides  the  cavalry— in 
all  22,000  combatants."  With  activity  tliia  force  was 
drilled  to  disaipliue  and  fitted  for  receiving  the  approach- 
W^  Roman  army.  King  Salvius  after  completing  prepa- 
rations for  a  campaign,  set  off  on  a  march  toward  Mor- 
gantion  situated  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of 
ttie  river  Symethus.  Morgantion  was  a  fortified  city  with 
ft  citadel;  and  bad  been  the  seat  of  a  terrible  conflict  be- 
tween the  slaves  and  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Eunus." 
The  rebel  chieftain  hurriedly  conveyed  his  large  ai'uiy 
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thither,  a  distjinee  from  Heradeia  Minoa  of  about  on© 
linudred  miles. 

The  Roman  prjEtor  knowing  that  greater  misohief  was 
meant,  had  in  the  meantime  coilpcted  an  army,  partly  from 
Italy,  partly  from  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  stragfjlers  who  had 
survived  the  last  dieaster— in  all,  amounting  to  10,000 
men.  With  this  force  he  marched  day  and  night  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  Morgantion  before  the  rebels  could  reach 
the  place.  This  he  appnars  to  have  succeeded  in  doing 
but  found  nobody  but  the  women  and  children  of  the 
slaves ;  for  the  men,  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Salvius 
and  his  army  had  escaped  to  a  Ldding  haunt  which  they 
frequented,  by  a  gate  or  other  means  of  egresB  through  the 
walls,  during  a  dark  night.  Salviue  now  determined  to 
give  his  enemy  battle.  He  led  his  troops  in  solid  phalanx 
and  good  order  against  the  pruetorian  army,  making  the 
attack  with  such  a  shock  as  to  stagger  him  by  the  onset 
Itappears  from  a  remarkmade  by  Diodorus  that  the  prator 
must  hove  had  slaves  as  a  part  of  his  force;  for  Balvius, 
taking  advantage  of  some  opportunity,  gave  the  eoldiers 
of  the  Roman  army  tounderstand  that  they  would  be  freed 
if  they  threw  down  their  arms.  As  a  result  the  Eoman 
troops  began  to  throw  away  their  weapons  and  save  them- 
aelves  by  fliglit,  A  panic  was  thus  created  and  the  rout 
became  general  Salvius  pursued  and  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing 4,000  Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  while  600  were 
killed  on  the  spot."  Large  quantities  of  arms  fell jnto  the 
hands  of  the  again  victorious  rebels,  together  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war  that  were  stored  in  the  magazines.  The 
victory  before  Morgantion  was  complete.  Quantities  of 
armor  and  campaign  equipments  were  taken,  together 
with  provisions  for  nmintaining  the  siege  of  the  city  itself. 
Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  battle,  the  Roman  pKctor  re- 
tired within  the  fortress  of  Morgantion  with  his  remain- 
ing troops,  and  by  promising  the  slaves  the  boon  of  lib- 
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ertj,  which  indeed  all  those  poor  creatures  were  fighting 
for  -withmjt  really  knowing  how,  inspired  them  to  Buch 
valiant  resi-^tance  against  their  fellow  slaTes  oatside,  that 
for  a  long  time  no  progress  was  made  by  SalviuB  in  get- 
ting poBsesBion  of  the  city  and  Dr.  Siefert  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  accomplished  it  at  all."  But  this  doubt  pro- 
ceeds from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  historical  fragment 
of  Diodorua,  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  the  actual  genius 
of  this  theme.  Diodorus  who  so  long  has  been  misun- 
derstood, knew  perfectly  weO  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  told  UB  that  Salvius  when  hia  army  had  grown  to  be 
SOjOOO  strong  sacrificed,  after  the  conquest  of  Morgantion, 
to  the  twin  heroes — the  very  immort^  who  had  protected 
him  a  short  time  before,  at  a  short  distance  from  there,  in 
the  Asylum  of  the  poor  and  unprotected  slaves.  At  their 
forest  asylum,  amid  the  roar  of  waters  and  the  fumea  of 
sulphur  and  gloom  and  loneliness,  these  twin  aons  of  Ju- 
piter and  Thalia  had  entertained  and  protected  them  with 
the  mgis  of  divinity  and  it  was  now  in  order,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conquest  and  victory  to  aacrilice  to  them  in  pur- 
ple and  splendors,  in  repayment." 

Another  reason  why  the  Roman  prsetor  lost  Morgan- 
tion is  that  he  had  been  treacherous  to  the  slaves  under 
his  command,  promising  them,  ae  we  have  stated,  that  if 
they  fought  bravely  against  their  fellows  outside,  they 
should  have  their  freedom.  This  they  did  vahantly  but 
the  perfidious  governor  again  lied  them  out  of  thia  much 
longed  for  and  espected  boon.  Whereupon  accepting  the 
offer  of  Salvius  to  spare  all  who  would  throw  down  their 
arms,  they  joined  their  fellow  rebels."  Thus  again  the 
Romans  were  forced  to  open  their  eyes  and  behold  Sicily, 
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their  "  ^aaxry  oiVae  world,"  south  and  east,  in  the  haiida  of 
Burging,  pitiless  slaves  in  the  terrible  attitude  of  rebellion. 

Ldlybseum  and  Segcsta  or  the  old  ^gesta  stood  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea;  the  former  at  the  western  extremity, 
the  latter  northward  in  the  ginxia  Seffttlanus,  25  miles 
apart.  This  new  scene  of  the  slave  rebellion  opens  150 
miles  or  more  from  that  of  the  battle  grounds  of  Morgan- 
tion.  No  newspapers,  no  roJlroads,  no  telegraphs  to  con- 
vey news  particulars  or  nimore  of  cvente.  How  tlien, 
in  a  reigD  of  suppression  and  terror  among  maddened 
mristerfl  with  their  whips,  chains,  ergastvln  and  crucifixion- 
gibbit«  and  their  optional  use,  conld  all  the  slaves  of  Sicily, 
even  those  of  the  f:trthest  extreme,  have  known,  under- 
etood,  reciprocated  wilb  each  other,  midst  these  awful 
tumults  of  self- enf ran c hisement  ? 

Ou  one  of  those  western  farms  of  SicUy  there  writhed 
in  the  fetters  of  compulsoiry  labor,  a  man  named  Athenion 
— a  slave,  yet  bom  with  all  the  proud  and  lofty  impulses 
of  manhood.  Floras  who,  unlike  Ihodorus,  spoils  his  his- 
tories with  nnkind  allusions,"  unmindful  of  the  desperate 
acts  he  himself  might  have  resorted  to  under  similar  treat- 
ment, speaks  bitterly  of  him  but  in  his  words  of  vitupera- 
tion gives  us  valuable  facts.  This  man's  name  was  Athe- 
nion. He  was  a  Cilioian  by  birth ; "  but  having  a  supe- 
rior bearing  and  faculty  of  command,  had  charge  of  200 
herdsmen  on  one  of  the  great  stock  farms  of  that  produc- 
tive region  of  Sicily.  His  family  and  those  of  his  men  and 
fellow  slaves  were  kept  at  woi'k  in  the  slave  pens  or  eryas- 
tula,  as  distinctly  stated  by  Florus.  Athenion  and  hia 
men  over  whom  he  officiated  as  boss  or  overseer,  feeling 
that  a  time  had  come  to  strike  the  blow  for  liberty  anJ, 
as  we  are  obliged  to  surmise,  posted  regarding  the  doings 
of  King  balvius,  far  to  the  other  extremity  of  Sicily,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  trial  to  obtain  freedom  from 
Bervihty  and  degradation."    He  impai-ted  his  plan  to  a 
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few  of  his  men.  The  result  waa  that  at  an  appomted  time 
the  200  slaves  attacked  their  ownors — two  millionaire 
brothers— killed  them,  ran  and  cut  the  fetters  from  their 
famihes  in  the  slave-prison,  set  them  free,  everywhere 
sonndiDK  the  bugles  of  rebellion,  and  eet  about  arming 
and  drilling  the  men  who  came  running  into  the  quarters 
from  all  directions,  begging  for  enrollment.  In  five  dava 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  slaves  under  arms,  with. 
Athenion  as  leader. 

Athenion  was  another  man  of  wonders,  and  he  now  be- 
gan to  assume  the  unnatural  powers  of  Messiah,  kiu^,  for- 
tuneteller, Btar-ga^er  and  prophet.  The  result  of  such 
manffiuvres  of  course,  was  to  confirm  the  ignorant  slaves  at 
his  command,  in  the  beUef  that  he  was  initiated  into  the 
favors  of  the  gods.  They  elected  him  king  of  the  rebel 
government  Apparently  aware  of  the  methods  of  Eunus 
and  of  Salvius;  and  judging  in  his  own  way  the  erroi's  of 
their  plans,  Athenion  blocked  out  a  plan  of  his  own, 
tmique  and  farsighted.  He  refused  to  except  all  the  slaves 
who  came  docking  into  his  army,  mad  with  the  delirium 
of  revenge,  desperate  in  risks,  and  eager  for  war  to  t)ie 
knife.  He  examined  them  and  accepted  only  those  whom 
he  judged  most  powerful,  obedient  and  fearless.  All  the 
rest  he  sent  back  to  their  old  employment  with  orders  to 
cultivate  the  land  and  multiply  tiie  stock  and  other  land 
products,"  lest  there  come  a  famine  which  would  be  more 
destmotive  to  the  army  than  an  enemy  from  liome.  He 
Bet  himself  up  as  a  star-gazer  and  pi'oclaimed  to  his  men 
that  he  read  in  the  stars  how  he  was  to  be  the  king  over 
all  the  Sicilians.  Under  these  auspices  the  army  had  swol- 
len to  10,000  men.  We  are  dist:n-'tly  informed  that  he 
was  vain  enongh  to  strut  about  considerably,  with  fine 
purple  and  sporting  a  silver  cane ; "  but  the  kind-hearted 
reader,  in  view  of  the  shrewd  policy  of  this  conduct,  may 
Bee  fit  to  forgive  a  poor  branded  slave,  whose  only  clothes 
probably  had  hitherto  been  his  naked  skin." 

The  first  campaign  of  Athenion  was  against  the  fortt- 
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i  city  of  J.ilybteum  which  he  attacked  with  his  10,000 
nieiL  I'he  siege  continued  for  Bome  time  without  sao- 
oeBs;  and  be  conclnded,  with  much  wisdom,  Dr.  Siefert 
-  Bays,"  to  raise  the  aiege,  Baying  that  the  gods  were  ao  un- 
favorable to  the  taking  of  Lilybeeum  that  a  disaster  was 
about  as  certain  as  a  victory.  The  wisdom  of  thus  desist- 
ing from  this  attempt  to  caiTy  the  city  by  siege,  Dr,  Siefert 
does  not  state.  Still  it  is  self- evident,  resting  upon  Athe- 
nion's  probable  information  of  the  arrival  from  Mauritania 
of  a  large  detachment  of  men  which  king  Bocchus,  a  de- 
pendent of  Home,  had  dispatched  to  the  rescue  of  Lily- 
bffium.  Even  as  it  was,  the  shrewd  slave-king  with  all  hia 
efforts  to  vacate  did  not  succeed  without  his  being  attacked 
on  the  night  of  their  landing,  by  the  Moors  and  suffering 
considerably.  Athenion  who  seems  to  have  dejiended 
upon  his  gifts  of  imbibing  counsel  from  supernatural 
Bourues,"  did  not  expect  so  mucfi  from  the  fortified  cities 
as  did  Eunus  and  Cleon,  whose  terrible  starvation  when 
hemmed  in  and  besieged  by  the  Romans  at  Morgantion 
and  Enna,  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  been  wise.  He  afterwards  found  that 
those  fortresses  if  left  to  themselves,  conquered  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  by  strifes  and  turmoils  of  the  citizens 
witb  their  slaves  who  were  plotting  to  get  away  and  join 
the  insurgents  under  arms.  In  consequence,  the  rebels 
had  no  fear  of  the  cities  joining  the  Roman  forces;  since 
they  had  all  they  could  attend  to,  keeping  mischief  in  quell 
at  home.  The  whole  country,  however,  was  soon  in  poa- 
session  of  the  strikers. 

A  new  source  of  the  insurgents,  strength  now  darel- 
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X3  itself.  The  poor  free  people,  whose  condition  was 
Qtimea  worse  tliau  tliat  of  the  slaves  themselves,  came 
in  great  numberH  and  join%il  the  phalanx  of  the  slaves." 
They  were  ground  to  powder  between  the  maaters  and 
the  slaves.  Not  uufrequently  their  miserable  condition 
■was  such  that  they  resorted  to  violence  of  themselves;  and 
many  being  organized  in  unions  as  we  have  shown,  they 
were  a  source  of  turmoil,"  Thus  these  combined  sources 
of  power  made  up  a  large  army  which  Dr.  Sief  ert,  shrewdly 
«atching  a  most  important  statement  of  Fiorua  and  care- 
fully paraphrasing  the  torn  fragments  of  Diodorus  and  Dion 
-Cassius,  sets  aside  the  contradictory  statement  of  Cicero, 
thus  resuscitating  and  making  tangible  what  must  clearly 
have  been  two  terrible  battles  involving  the  acknowledged 
overthrow  of  two  Koman  praetors,  one  after  the  other.™ 
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The  truth  rs  to  tie  lost  hiatoriea  of  this  tloody  war  iB 
made  up  by  a  short  but  clear  sjatement  in  Flonie' Epitome 
of  EomsD  hifitory,  aucl  for  perfect  faimees  we  propose  to 
use  the  old  receimio  and  BoteB  of  Fischer  and  Duker. 
Florua,  being  an  nrietocrfit  of  an  exalted  gens  family,  either 
of  the  proud  Julian  or  of  the  Annican  stock,  enjojing  the 
family  prestige  of  the  CjeBara,  whose  inatincts,  true  to  the 
genius  of  the  Pagan  world  could  muster  no  sympathy  and 
hardly  a  contemptuous  pity  for  so  mean  and  degraded  a 
creature  as  a  siave,  would  surely  not  have  confesBed,  in 
writing  his  epigrammatical  story  of  Athenion,  to  more 
than  the  trutli.  His  sense  of  humiljaiion  as  he  confesses 
the  terrible  ilagellations  which  his  country  received  dur- 
ing the  servile  wars,  comes  repeatedly  to  the  surface  in 
his  pages,  betraying  the  feelings  of  moral  nausea;  and  he 
confesses  no  more  humiliations  of  his  family  and  race  than 
truth  compels.  Yet  Fiorus  distinctly  tells  us  that  Athe- 
nion utterly  destroyed  two  lioman  praetors,  or  at  least 
their  armies  and  camps."  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  general  contour  of  the  story.  A  Roman  leader 
possibly  Lncullua,  who  afterwards  fought  Salvius,  with  a 
probable  force  of  Moors  under  some  commander  sent  out 
by  King  Bocchus,  had  arrived  in  time  to  save  Lilybajum 
from  the  assault  of  Athenion.  When  their  fleet  unex- 
pectedly appeared,  Athenion  retired  at  night  but  was  at' 
tacked  and  somewhat  damaged  before  making  good  hia 
escape.  The  rebel  commander  now  prepared  himself  for 
a  general  engagement  with  the  allitd  armies  of  Lucullus 
and  Bocchus. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Triocala  Hiat 
we  can  apply  the  statement  of  Fiorus  regarding  Athenion: 
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"  Hia  man  putting  on  raiment  of  purple,  sporting  a  silver 
cane,  his  forehi-ad  coronated  in  the  manner  of  tings,  not 
leas  fanatical  than  tlie  fellow  Eunus  before  him,  inflamed 
his  army  and  melted  together  their  sympathies  so  that 
they  were  even  far  more  bitter ;  and  then,  as  if  to  vindi- 
cate this  predecesaor's  actiona,  raved  over  towns,  oastles, 
villages,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  inciting  the  slaves  against 
their  masters  and  causing  them  to  turn  traitors  and  join 
his  hordes.  Thus  he  met  and  captured  the  camps  of  Ser- 
vUius  and  lifeewiae  those  of  IjUCuUub."  These  are  the 
plain  words  of  Florua,  who  though  whimsically  proud,  was 
honest.  Accepting  tbem  we  proceed ;  for  he  framed  this 
(ftatement  from  historical  sources  now  not  extent. 

"We  now  return  to  the  movements  of  Salvius,  the  slave- 
king  of  Sicily,  whom  we  left  after  the  battle  before  Mor- 
|:antion,  in  possession  of  the  whole  country,  having  beaten 
the  proprffitor,  Licinins  Nerva,  and  consummated  a  great 
aacrificial  solemnity  to  the  honor  of  the  twins  of  Japiter 
in  whose  asylum  they  had  from  the  first  been  protected. 
This  worthy  flute-player,  Messiah  and  prophet,  had  in  the 
meantime  not  been  idle.  The  army  of  picked  men  was 
bow  augmented  to  a  force  of  30,000,  and  by  direction  of 
Salvius,  concentrated  into  one  solid  army-cOrps.  The 
union  of  these  men  was  effected  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leontini,  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  one  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
mountains.  Here  on  the  occasion  of  another  ovation  in 
thanks  and  honor  to  the  Palikoi  or  twins,  for  propitiating 
the  victories,  the  slave-king  assumed  the  robes  of  royalty 
iind  the  more  resounding  name  of  Tryphon;"  ordering 
that  henceforth  he  should  be  known  by  that  name.  The 
next  thing  was  to  select  a  situation  whereat  to  establish 
himself.  With  this  intention  he  now  resumed  his  march 
back  to  the  spot  where  the  first  decisive  battle  had  been 
won. 

Sttlviua,  alias  Triphon,  appeared  at  the  stronghold  of 
Tliocala  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alaba  river  where 
were  combined  sweet  waters,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  all  the 
profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal  pleatitude.  Here  was 
improvised  for  him  a  palace,     Athenian,  the  rival  slave- 
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king  was  eummoned  to  appear,  aod  brought  vn.i)i  Tiint 
3,000  men,  leaving  7,000  or  more  in  the  field,  under  proper 
leaders.  Siefert  thinks  the  objeut  of  Tryphon  in  sending 
for  Athenion  was  to  put  him  in  chains  through  impulses 
of  jealousy."  At  any  rate,  Athenion  was  arrested  and  for 
thijs  treachery  Tryphon  afterwards  paid  with  bitterness ; 
for  retribution  was  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  Ibrtifica- 
tions  which  had  been  designed  went  on  to  completion. 
The  place  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  dykes  6,000  feet 
in  length  and  beiiame  a  large  market  place.  Triphon  ohose 
for  himself  a  council  and  Hctors  in  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  These  strode  about  on  (fuard  with  their  bun- 
dles of  whips  and  their  hatchets  in  hand,  attired  in  jewels 
and  purple."  While  tbis  was  going  on  Athenion,  the  brav- 
est and  wisest  of  the  two  slave-kings,  lay  in  ohaina,  waiting 
for  liis  opportunity.    It  came. 

The  year  B.  C.  103  witnessed  in  Eome  the  fitting  out 
of  the  propriiitor  L.  Licinius  Lucullas  who  with  an  army 
of  Romans  and  ItaUans  14,000  strong  arrived  in  Sicily. 
On  landing  the  force  was  augmented  by  800  BithynianB, 
Thessahans  and  Aeamanjans,  600  Lucaniana  led  by  the 
bold  Gleptinsand  600  others  of  different  extraction.  This 
formed  a  total  of  16,000  men.  But  it  must  by  no  meana 
be  reasoned  from  this  statement  that  there  was  no  con- 
siderable army  of  the  defeated  and  scattered  ranks  of 
Nerva  and  the  Moors,  to  be  collected  by  Lucullua  where- 
with largely  to  augment  bis  army  in  Sicily  itself.  TTn- 
doubtedly  the  combined  army  of  Lucullus  when  in  readi- 
ness for  the  great  battle  which  we  are  going  to  recount, 
numbered  23,000,  many  of  whom  were  experienced  veter- 
ans. With  this  large  army,  many  of  whom  were  Romans, 
the  governor  boldly  marched  across  to  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Triocala  which  he  intended  to  besiege  and  take 
by  storm.  Like  RupiUius  before,  he  was  provided  with 
thongs  and  gibbet-makera,  to  crucify  the  slaves  who  should 
fall  into  his  hands 
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But  Tryphon  whom  we  left  in  a  fit  of  narrow  jealonay 
putting  Athenion,  the  beat  of  the  rebel  generals,  in  obaina 
ajid  behind  bars,  hearing  through  aoouta  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  great  army  of  Homans  and  their  allies,  made 
haste  to  consalt  this  rival  king  and  ascertain  his  views. 
Athenion  advised  him  not  to  risk  a  siege  but  to  confront 
the  Roman  in  the  o^en  &eld  and  offer  battle. 

Tryphon  who  weU  knew  the  judgment  of  Athenion  as 
ft  commander  and  the  great  influences  he  possessed  over 
hia  troops,  of  whom  he  had  in  his  own  right  fully  10,000, 
acquiesced',  and  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  kings, 
in  all  40,000  men,  mjjcLeil  northward  to  a  place  called 
ScirthiBa"  and  there  pitched  in  line  of  battle.  Opposite 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  lay  the  Koman  legions. 
The  offer  of  battle  seems  mutually  to  have  been  accepted; 
but  which  of  the  two  anlagoiiiats  gave  the  onset  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  Here  etuod  on  the  one  hand,  a 
great  army  of  40,000  desperate  slaves,  Hushed  with  half  a 
dozen  vjctoriea,  burning  with  the  memory  of  their  previ- 
ous auSeringa  and  anxioua  for  revenge.  Their  command- 
ers had  a  sufQoient  taste  of  the  luxuries  of  freedom  to 
make  them  desperate  and  they  were  not  wanting  in  the 
certain  knowledge  of  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  de- 
feat. To  them  and  their  braves  alike,  thia  murderous  con- 
flict meant  liberty  and  continued  luxury,  or  else  death  in 
ttie  batde-field  or  npon  the  ignominious  cross.  On  the 
Bide  of  the  Bomans,  every  man  knew  that  defealby  a  base 
legion  of  runaway  slaves  was  of  itself  a  scandal  which  re- 
flected Ethko  upon  the  general  and  the  soldier.  The  proud 
senate  made  it  dangerous  for  him  who  could  not  return 
to  the  capital  with  the  blood  and,  as  it  were,  the  scalp  of 
the  last  slave  who  had  dared  to  defy  its  arrogant  and 
OTerbearing  prowess.  Besides  this,  there  yet  remain 
ontold  the  incentives  for  the  prtetorsto  enrich  themselves 
by  plunder — a  boon  which  defeat  would  deprive  them  of. 

With  these  contrasting  urgents,  involving  hopes  and 
plana  which  were  to  furnish  the  foundations  of  history  of 
progress  or  retrogression  for  the  human  race,  the  two 
great  armies  fell  into  mortal  grapple.  After  a  certain 
smount  of  sparring  and  skirmish  between  the  outskirts, 
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the  maiii  body  of  each  army  closedin  with  iintiuwaTeiiDg 
claeh  of  ai-ms  under  which  the  oomljatants  feJl  in  thous- 
anda."  Amid  the  battle,  while  the  terrible  plunges  of 
maddened  men  with  thrusts  and  din  were  at  their  height 
of  fury,  AthenioE,  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  ruahed, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry  200  strong,  with 
a  certain  freozy  which  sometimes  ehanacterizea  life    ener- 

fries  when  wrought  to  a  tension  of  reckless  exchemient.  He 
ntiged  into  the  enemy's  center,  striking  down  everything 
belore  him.  No  doubt  this  was  a  rash  action,  however 
magnificent  it  may  seem  to  the  critic  of  military  exploits  ; 
for  althongh  be  made  hix  hated  foe  tremble  with  the  shock, 
lie  received  three  blows  so  stunning,  though  not  fata!,  that 
his  feltow-siaves  on  seeing  him  fal],  feeling  that  in  hira  as 
in  a  god,  resides  alone  the  genin a  of  victory,  fell  into  a  panic. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Athenion  shrank  back  the  c^  of  vic- 
tory must  have  been  raised  by  the  Romans  ;  for  Diodoma 
tells  ua  that  half  the  slaves,  in  number  20,000,  were  eith^ 
killed  or  taken  prisoncra,  bni.  that  the  remaining  20,000  fled 
back  to  their  defences  at  Triokala  under  oomrnand  of  Ti-y- 

{ihon  who  survived,  Sietert's  Bnggestion  that  the  relidfr 
Dst  courage  scarcely  appears  well  founded."  We  not  only 
find  the  slaves  again  in  posBRsaing  of  their  fortress  ofTrio- 
cala  with  Tnphon,  bat  we  are  told  that  the  rebels  kept  itj 
and  we  are  without  assurances  that  they  were  either  cap- 
tured or  driven  away.  Nor  was  the  gallant  Athenion  lost 
to  them;  for  after  the  catastrophe  which  may  have  clos^ 
with  the  sunset,  on  this  great  and  bloody  battle,  this  henj^ 
taking  shelter  from  harm  under  cover  of  night,  arose  and 
BO  far  returned  to  reason  and  strength  that  he  crawled  safely 
back  to  the  fortress  of  Triocala  with  the  rest.  Thus,  cop- 
■idering  the  severe  punUhrai-nt  suffered  by  the  RomauB, 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  pursue,  that  it  was  nine  days  be- 
fore they  arrived  before  the  fortifications  of  Tryphon  and 
Athenion,  and  ventared,  battered  and  shattered  up  to  tiie 

M  Nuh  elsleem  GqiiaDke]  kam  u  nun  aeordnelen  ADRlff,  ctesun  BtfOlB 
llDU  beiUbei  und  binuber  ecbuanlite."  Diodorua.  XXSVI,  fiBB.  S  3,  eii)^ 
•■tS  ,!«  oir  nfpuTot  lyiyntro  Bvn^.ts  a.poBoAioKoi,  eic-"  Thle  eklrmliniim  Mlb 
Ucbi  irmsdlrooiii  Inlroiisqed  ibuRmcnl  bnllle. 
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gaten  of  the  rebel  fortress,  id  fine,  thnt  they  failed  altogetter 
of  taking  tlie  place  and  uxperionced  tbereatWr  nothing  but 
defeat,  ie  strong  cirotimstatitiaj  evidence  that  Scirthxa  naa 
a  drawn  battle  on  both  sides. 

Nine  days  after  the  Battle  of  Soinhseft  the  army  of  Ln- 
onllns  appeared  in  front  of  the  town  of  Triocala.  How 
many  men  bis  army  now  mualeied  or  bow  many  of  the 
former  officers  like  CleptluH  Blill  adorned  bis  ranks,  is  not 
definitely  given.  Bnt  they  had  within  the  nine  dsyn  bo  far 
recovett-d  fi'om  the  sevei'e  punishment  tbey  bad  received, 
as  to  be  at  least  endowed  with  the  boldness  to  altogether 
underrate  tlie  strength  and  spirit  of  their  adversary," 

Meanwhile  Aiheoion  nas  rapidly  recovering  from  his  in- 

i'nrie&  received  at  the  battle  of  Scirthfea  and  was,  as  we  are 
ed  to  understand  by  the  evidence  left  as,  so  far  restored 
that  ho  appeared  with  all  bis  former  valor  and  vigor.  Dr. 
Siefert  who  talks  about  the  lost  courage  of  the  working 
men,"  naturally  enough  catebiog  the  idea  from  Floras,  aaya 
that  they  now  mustered  courage  to  attack  the  Romans." 
Oar  opinion  is,  reasoning  from  appearances  which  confirm 
the  valiant  fighting  force,  eucb  as  must  appear  to  every 
candid,  anbiased  reasonei-,  shows  tbe  rebels  to  have  crippled 
the  Romans  at  ibe  great  battle  of  Soirthsa  9  days  before;. 
and  that  they  did  not  lose  courage,  bat  doggedly  held  their 
own  throughout.  Certain  it  is  that  another  obstinate  battle 
was  fought  before  the  fortifications  of  Triocala.  The  Rom- 
ans made  the  first  attack  but  were  received  apparently 
in  open  field  by  the  rebels.  A  conflict  followed  in  nhich. 
the  entire  strength  of  both  armies  was  brought  to  bear. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  serious.  But  in  this  second 
scene  of  blood  the  victory  was  with  the  workingmen.  Lu- 
culliis  wiis  completely  driven  from  tbe  field,  his  camps  taken 
by  storm  "and  liia  army  so  scattered  from  place  to  place 
that  be  seems  never  to  have  recovered,  but  fell  to  plunder- 
ing like  tbe  slaves  and  freedmen  themselves,  appropriating 
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vn  use  and  with  defvat, 
ered  hors  de  combal  al- 


tbe  funda  entrusted  to  bim,  to  hie  o 
av.irice  and  demoralization  vas  rem 
tofifpther. 

What  had  in  the  mean  time  been  going  on  between  the 
two  rival  elave-kinga,  Tryphon  and  Alhenion,  no  one  can 
tell.  We  only  know  that  the  foi'mer,  afler  the  battle  of  Tri- 
ocala  bad  dii:d  "  and  that  Atlieiiiou  bad  biien  elected  kiag 
over  all  the  rebels,  including  ata?es  and  t'reedmen.  Per- 
haps a  dark  deed  of  revenge  cir  of  jealousy  may  have  been 
committed ;  mure  humaaely  let  us  foster  the  conjecture  that 
Tryphon  had  lost  his  life  m  aome  valorous  charge  which 
seuured  the  vlrt<'>ry  to  the  slaves,  in  the  desperate  battle  -we 
have  juBt  recounted. 

The  year  B.  C.  102  had  thus  rolled  by  and  not  only  was 
another  large  pvEBtorean  army  of  the  Romans  annihilated 
but  the  rebels  with  Athenion,  their  veteran  general  at  their 
head,  were  complete  masters  of  Sicily, 

Rome  under  this  extraordinary  condition  of  things,  sent 
C-  Servilius,  B.  C.  102,  with  another  prifilorian  array  under 
orders  from  the  eenate  to  leave  no  meaDs  untried  whereby 
to  stimp  out  the  rebellion.  This  Roman  commander  and 
preetor  mu~t  have  landed  his  army  at  Masaana  on  the  so- 
cailed  ElniBCum  fretutn,  now  the  Straits  of  Messina;  and 
judging  iTinn  appearances  the  first  battle  may  not  have  oc- 
mirrod  at  a  long  distance  from  tiiere.  Itis  not  certain  but  that 
tJie  linmans  tuaruhed  in  a  Boatbwestcrly  direction  for  many 
miles  into  the  interior  before  the  two  armies  met.  We 
only  know  ihat  the  combatanta  sought  and  found  each 
other  and  that  there  was  another  eneounter;  of  course,  one 
of  those  fierce  and  internecine  straggles  in  which  great 
DiimbLTB  of  brave  men  are  occasionally  mowed  down,  but 
vbose  numbeni,  memory  and  place  are,  fi>r  shame,  pitched 
into  tlie  dark  grottoes  of  oblivion.  Floruit  sbuffles  the  &ot 
over  to  posterity  with  Isnigunge  provokingly  erisp  and  in- 
di<-auve  of  mortification  and  distaste;"  Cicero  demes;" 
Dion  Cassiua  "  ia  in  tatters  at  the  Vatican  ;  Diodorus  lies 

«  Dlod.  XXXVI,  1.     "  TiXfUTii<>a^a<  It  Tgii^ui^.  l^iSux't  TVf  iPK^t  ^  '^*V- 
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cor torted  into  the  tell-tale  mutteringB  of  his  frafrments;" 
Idvy  leaves  only  the  paltry  exordium  of  his  eijifimieK." 
But  enoagh  of  theiie  is  still  estunt,  together  with  the  oir- 
camstantial  evidence  such  as  the  disgrace  by  the  Koman 
Senate,  of  the  defeated  prKtors  and  their  exile  fnr  life,  and 
continued  ravages  of  the  war  for  years;  all  these  verified 
facts  prove  the  words  of  Floras,  to  the  effuct  that  Servilius 
and  Athenion  met  in  some  unde^cribed  and  mnual  fray; 
that  the  proud  slave-king  won  a  complete  victory;  and  that 
labor  from  its  points  of  irascibility  and  veni^eance  w^is  once 
more  vindicated.  Such  is  not  only  our  own  rendering  of 
the  real  meaning  "f  tbe  vngue  words  left  us  but  they  are 
as  conscientiously  read  by  others," 

After  this  important  and  probably  great  battle  which 
was  the  fifth  in  number  since  the  ODtbreak  of  tlie  war  and 
which  from  our  aothority  we  may  call  the  battle  of  Flonis, 
the  Soman  genera!,  either  disheartened  or  prone  to  enrich 
himself  like  his  predecesBOr§,  with  plunder  nnd  mulfeasance, 
or  stiil  more  probably,  being  utterly  annihilnted,  left  the 
strikers  with  Athenion  at  their  head,  complete  masters  of 
the  field.  They  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  country  on 
every  side,  destroying  castleB,  towns  and  cities.  Athenion 
next  turned  his  wrath  toward  Messana.  Beaobing  it  by 
forced  marches,  he  stealthily  at  night  surjirised  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  as  they  were  engaged  in  its  oittskirts  cele- 
brating  the  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  and  out  them  to  pieces, 
taking  quantities  of  plunder  which  be  made  off  with.  But 
he  steered  shy  of  the  city  itself,  keeping  apparently  in  mind 
the  danger  of  being  hemmed  in,  and  the  dreadlul  results 
which,  in  the  previous  rebellion  under  Eunus,  had  caused 
the  great  catastrophe. 

Athenion  aftormarching  through  the  north  eastern  portions 
of  Sicily"  gathering  wealth  by  plunder,  stmck  a  wesU'rlv 
tack  and  the  next  we  bear  from  him,  is  at  the  ancient  walled 

«L1yi,  fjHUniM.'SS.'  fin.  ■■  U.  AqalUins  proponiol  e^ilaLnni  confectl." 
"  SteitrC.  IlatiKlit  Sldatxniriigt.e.  30.  "Atboulon.ileriusliaEinmzwlBclion 
■TlolgUD  Tada  dee  TiTphoa.  KiiulB  derSlEUTeDiiewordsD  wsr.  tiadbm  IHertihaat 

du  Id^iT  dBS  iterrlliiuslamiiaenoiniaiin  wu.  vtfttedieursich  iiiclil  mebr  lum 
KUDpr«  taerror,  and  Atbealon  kDnnlii  nDgahindett  du  laud  darotutreUsn,  kut- 
elle  utid  UeJnurs  SItidta  clnneluDsn." 
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town  of  Macella  mpplied  witb  a  castle  or  citadel     It  is 

siluanU  Bouiheastward  of  Segeats  and  uot  more  than  10 
mike  to  the  eaetward  of  Lityb^eum.  Here  lie  eetabliahed 
and  (brtifled  himself,  B.  C.  101,  the  third  year  of  the  war; 
Bupplying  his  army  with  the  products  of  the  fruitlul  couatrr 
around  him." 

During  this  time  C.  Marius  and  M.  Aquilliua  had  been 
elei^tod  consuU  at  Rome,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  full 
conealar  arm;  to  Sicily  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
once.  Accordingly  Aquillius,  during  ihe  year  101,  arrived 
intbekland  with  a  consular  army  consiatiiig  of  a  lai-ge  force 
of  veteran  Romans  and  other  soldiers.  The  tenible  hand- 
ling which  the  people  of  Sicily  who  had  remained  hogtile 
to  AthenioD,  had  received,  made  them  eager  to  grasp  thia 
new  offer  of  suocor ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  large 
numbers  of  the  dutuated  fragments  of  the  armies  of  Lucultua 
and  ServiUuB  were  mustered  in,  swelling  the  consular  army 
to  a  host  Aquillius  proved,  for  the  first  time,  a  match  for 
tI)H  redoubtable  strikers. 

Whether  the  Romans  landed  at  Mesaana  or  at  the  port  of 
£ge!»ta  in  the  vicinity  of  Macella  where  the  army  ot'Atba- 
nion  lay,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  distance  from  tbe 
Ostia  or  port  of  Rome  by  water,  direct  to  .Sgesta,  or  to 
Mes^ana  is  by  fitly  niileB  in  favor  of  a  landing  at  ^gests  i 
and  to  hnve  gone  by  way  of  MesHana  would  have  cost  ifaa 
consul  a  marob  of  160  miles  from  there  to  Macella,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Soamander,  over  a  country  already  laid 
waste  by  the  army  of  his  foe.  We  cannot  but  assume  tbac 
these  two  desperate  geuerala  met  at,  or  near  Macella ;  for 
Diodorus  tt'lla  us  that  Athenion,  true  to  his  old  resoluUon 
never  to  let  the  Romans  hem  him  into  a  walled  town, 
marched  out  in  full  force  to  meet  him." 

A  great  batlle  was  fought.  Wlien  the  two  chiefs  espied 
each  oiber,  they  rushed  toguther in  mortal  duel."    Athenion, 


Idnnd.    bte  Ua« 


I  Poljtlo., 


, ..  .b»iT»tiieuAtb(mlDD'ipi»slUe  Urthplmcn;  DlnnCuiiiis,  Bic.  IM: 

h)  £e  ton-n  In  tbsnulghbacliood  otMeaBuii.'  POlybln*  !■  buK<)>er  tight:  In  proof 
-'—'■'-'■  ■■-  TBlHrthe  criMc  to  ArrowBmllb-»  Orliii  TtrmrtBa  Vtlentm  Dacrii^. 
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almoM  exactly  like  Spai-tacus  at  his  last  and  f^reat  battle  of 
Silntus,  struck  out  for  his  illimLrious  antagonist,  detecmined 
with  bia  own  hand,  to  wreak  vengeance  nnd  thus  cross  ont 
accounts  with  Rome's  higheat  and  proiideHt  Bource  of  power. 
The  men  were  equtJly  brave  and  gifted  in  the  sabre's  nm. 
How  lona  tlie  doe!  lasted  is  not  told ;  hut  we  are  distioctly 
informed  ibat  this  time  it  was  the  slave-king's  turn  to  r» 
ceive  the  raorlal  thrust."  Aquillius  was  a  tij;;er  in  combat 
and  though  he  received  heavy  blows  on  the  head  and  id  his 
breast  he  was  the  fortunate  of  the  two  combatitnts."  Athe- 
nion,  pierctd  and  dying,  fell  bleeding  at  the  consul's  feet, 

Again,  as  at  the  battle  of  Sciithtea,  the  warriors  of  Athe- 
iiion  lost  courage  at  the  fall  of  their  beloved  leader,  who 
this  time  was  finished  and  never  rose  to  thair  rescue  as  be- 
fore. All  but  a  fragment  of  20,000  workingmen  were  killed 
or  Inken  prisoners.  Tl)cse  fied  to  the  mountains  close  at 
hand,  but  were  followed  by  Aquillius  with  so  much  energy 
thiit  in  two  years  time  they  were  nearly  exterminated. 

Miinius  Aquillius  aiVerwards  wrote  at  Capua  an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  siill  extant  and  quoted  in  the  arch  aeo logical 
collection  of  Orelli,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  was  preetor 
in  Sidly  he  had  busied  himself  hunting  down  runaway 
slaves  and  had  returned  to  their  masters  as  many  as  917  oi 
them."  This  very  interesting  inscription  sheds  a  flame  oi 
corroboratory  light  upon  that  immense  uprising  and  sub- 
stantiates the  history  of  the  affair,  as  we  have  extracted  it 
from  the  fragments.  It  also  adds  to  history  the  statement 
that  the  Sicilian  slaves  had  reinforcements  from  Italy." 

The  awful  scenes  of  crucifixion  **  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 

•I  Moa..  XXSVI.  1. 1.  which  coiToipoDds  with  eieftrt.  S.  so,  ■■  Athenian  stents 

■  SlDd.  XXXTl.  L  1 .  E>>l  irp&c  >i>ri>>  M  Till /.>.TiAJ<>  T^k  i'<»T.r£.v 'A«qF.-u» 

nf^*.  ™lll'r«.palrifc,"""'°"°'        "  ""'"  ""  ""     ''    °      '       """' 
n  Onmu.  l^^Tifiimam  Z«KnaH>m  CaUaHa.  No.  3,  309.     ■<  Zia«n  prstor  in 

Bfidlls  fiuiToa  ItaUoornm  DODiiuniaivBi  redldeiime  aomtala  I>CCCCXVI1.-' 

••  Shortlyifler  thU  w»r  snotliar  DrokB  oat  in  Il»l  j  wbloh  luted  eome  tjms; 

tiIiuMb  dttntiptlone  otit  Inlheir  books,  the  vendais  iucoeoded  In  destroying 
iv ^  —  I 1 , .,i.(.. lmo«t  illegible  f "- 
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bellion  30  years  before,  were  now  rehearsed  anO  maiij  a 
captured  slave  perished  on  the  cross. 

But  there  stitl  remained  at  least  one  strong  man  named 
SatyroB  who,  with  the  other  bold  lientenaute  of  Athenion, 
fell  to  marauding  and  in  tipite  of  the  efforts  of  the  procon- 
sul prolonged  the  Btnigglc "  for  two  years.  Satyros  and 
his  men  were  however,  in  B.  C.  99,  all  captured  and  taken 
to  Rome,  nnder  the  promise  solemnly  conferred  by  the 
Boman  genera!,  that  as  a  condition  of  capitulation  they 
should  be  exempt  from  punishment  and  treaied  with  honor 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  perfidious  wretch  had  no  sooner 
gotten  the  prisoners  in  safety  to  Rome,  than  he  offered  them 
to  the  aristocracy  as  the  basis  of  a  great  triumph  or  ovation 
whieb  he  claimed,  as  au  honor  to  the  hero  who  had  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion.  The  poor  creatures  were  dragged 
into  the  arena  on  a  given  day,  and  told  that  instead  of  lib- 
erty, their  horrible  doom  was  to  amuse  the  ladies  of  Rome 
and  others,  who  for  love  of  show  frequented  the  amphi- 
Ibeatre  to  view  the  bloody  contests  of  gladiators.  Not 
only  were  they  destined  to  this  hot  they  must  fight  wild 
beasts  like  slaves.  The  great  auditorium  was  crowded  with 
Spectators,  among  whom  beat  true  hearts  for  humanity  and 
foimesH.  A  characteristic  of  the  ureat  gladiatorial  games 
always  had  been  and  still  was  at  Uiat  time,  that  of  demo- 
cracy. All  classes,  rich,  poor,  the  eminent  and  the  lowly 
alike  had  seats;  and  as  there  was  at  that  momeut  a  fierce 
war  of  tactics  raging  between  the  labor  organizations  and 
the  aristocracy  and  as  a  strong  partisanship  existed  agaiust 
AquilliuH  and  every  one  of  the  prsetors  who  had  been  sent 
out  against  the  slaves  and  frecdmen  fighting  for  liberty  in 
Sicily,  it  was  very  nataral  that  such  a  party  would  numer- 
ously attend  the  great  ovation,  if  for  nothing  more  than  to 
pick  up  points  against  this  aristocrat  whom  they  hated. 

When  the  convicts  arrived  in  chains,  trembling  with 
disappointment  and  broken  hearts  and  like  the  wild  lions, 
tigers  and    hyenas  they  were  to  fight,  found  themselves 

n  LItt.  LXIX.  Epit.  ut  jtn.    "  M.  AaulUluB  procDSHal  iD  Stctllii  bettam  olvCa 

tcUs  vt  tliit  AqnilliuH  w»  the  otber.  Tbls  louka  dcnbttiil.  Borne  waa  U  that 
monmnt  InvalTCd  in  the  flercs  agrsrCan  igiuHooa :  Ci.  id,  "st  cnm  iBi^eni  ign- 
Iluu  poTTliu  tulUsMt."  etc.  TniB,  IJvy  nnj  rater  to  hl»  proeonsntalilp  is  biSng 
IhB  oxteaslQn  or  his  senici)  In  SirUy  througb  the  neit  two  yeire,  (H.  C.  'JS),  u 
tile  wu  Xa  not  close  (or  3  feirs  a«<iT  llie  tiatUe,    Agala  Ihk  msj  cectilj  Uw 
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thrust  looae  Bnd  suddenly  given  knives  and  other  weapons, 

they  all  mntually,  in  presence  of  llie  great  throng  frenzied 
with  wine,  nervonsly  betting,  many  in  anticipation  of  behold- 
ing blood  spur  Ling  from  their  naki-d  forms,  solemnly  agreed 
to  become  each  others'  uiiUnfli  exterminaiore. 

Satyroa  ted  the  mutaal  tVatvicide.  Seizing  their  weapons 
they  rushed  npon  each  other  with  all  the  fury  to  which  they 
had  for  5  years  been  wont.  The  audience  were  thrilled 
and  astOBished.  The  heroic  fellows,  one  after  another, 
fell,  gashed  and  pierced  with  their  own  daggers;  while 
the  remainiug  wiirriors,  girding  their  oonrago  by  the  ex- 
oiteraent  and  din,  drove  the  knife  deep  into  each  others' 
brave  beartB.  All  had  lallen  and  lay  gasping,  the  hot  blood 
draining  their  bodies  of  both  spirit  and  vitality.  Satyros, 
the  powerful  Gretk,  was  still  upon  his  feet  Withont  fal- 
tering he  drove  his  weapon  deep  iutohisowu  breast  and  thus 
triuniphantly  expired.  . 

This  magutficout  stroke  of  courage  recoilea  badly  ngainst 
the  perfidiooB  Aquillias  who  had  treacberouely  lied  tliem 
out  of  their  lives.  The  word  rang  out  that  the  glory  of 
these  brave  men's  fait  was  infinitely  grander  tbaa  that  of 
the  wretch  whoae  vanity  was  to  be  puffed  by  an  ovation." 
A  reaction  then  and  there  set  in  against  the  fellow  and  one 
L.  Fuflus,  soon  afterwards  brought  suit  against  him  for  ex- 
tortion and  malfeasance  which  was  so  energetically  pressed 
that  the  great  orator  Antoniua  had  to  be  engaged  to  save 
his  life.  He  was  retained  for  the  trial  and  succeeded  only 
by  seizing  Aquillius,  and  tearing  open  nis  clothing  daring 
■D  impassioned  gush  of  eloquence,  and  exhibiting  to  the  peo- 
ple the  wounds  which  he  had  acinally  received  in  the  duel 
with  Atbenion  at  the  battle  before  Macella."  But  even  this 
liid  not  save  the  fellow's  life;  for  where  there  lurks  an  enemy 
in  public  opinion  there  also  lurkt  a  means.  AquJIIius  who 
afterwards  fell  a  prisoner  to  Mithridates  w^  taken  to  Fer- 
gamus  and  in  a  horrible  mnnncr  was  tied  back  down  upon 
a  stone  and  held  ihL-rc  while  the  gold  melters  poured  a  la- 
dle full  of  melted  gold  down  his  throat." 

af  VlelQ  nieJDtflii,  pri^BaflT  aal  dcr  Babm  dsr  Gefallfltifiia  ■!■  dar  Babm  d«> 
bailabenden  sieaen.^'  Suiiiieha  Sklaoenlfvi^/t,  s,  ^1. 

A.  Aqnillfda  dopflonnlia  rBpetunAU 
M.  AntoDluB,  4Ul  pro  »  peromtnt. 
I  ciMtirloM  DBtBodaist,  inaabltui 


BtMTlebmden  siegen."  SittUiclu 
«  lily.  Bptbme  to  toot  LXJ 


tUHiU.  XXXIILK 


BOjaniQiiintlDm  nUqtio, 
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LucuHoB  and  Serviliua,  Ihe  pr!eU>rs  wfaom  Ath^sion  had 
delti;it«:l  uud  drivci)  I'lum  Sicily,  »»  we  have  relaled,  were 
«l*o  both  acuusi-d  of  robbeiy  aad  malfeasance  in  office  and 
banUhed  tVoni  Borne  inlo  perpetual  exile," 


ihirdlj-l 


tnie  priDdplei 


be  wondtTBd  at  tbst  euly  oo 


bey  miMijply  tba  trne  ft 
irehend  »  ill  tlwt  thsrs 
vbicli  tandapuKei'lulBfl 


LboUrl'eacliTBirflBt  c 


pu4  pfir  la  flbilae»  at  de  ^dt«T  ftvi 

■  u  plUiga."    So  lUr.  JuDn  Bruntnr 

ftuidi  the  aaclBDts.   HeBayi  {Riit,^ 
BpEaUD|[  nriiptiDldlllgthHdigltlt;  al 

vorbtaoiiEs  rulos  nsre  the  ipoCivs  power  lU  BUh  revott."    The  fact  is'lhal  the 

and  IntolBrable  hella;  and  thone  poor  pbodIb  warochaliiBd  down  in  thHm.ana 
la  tha  moi-aJDH  miiplied  Id  cbnUu  to  tbe  fields.    The  ayalematiied  worUioiuea 


■etablirr^ti- 


Gnnier  da  CsangaM  ace  both  entirely  wrong  la  Bajiug  that  there  wes  nelthei 
pn^mcdlUiion  Dor  parpoke  in  tbesv  great  niTolts,    Tlie;  obuge  igiinet  Eaoai 

waalnrontesUbly  pre-determined;  and  the  fira-aplttinff  prbBllglatiDaor  Euuufl 


14)  oidar  and  tliBcipllna>    In  lavt  U 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SPARTACUS. 

THE  IRASCIBLE    PLAN  TESTED  ON   AS 

ENORMOUS  SCALE. 

Kiai,  TicipstTUDEH  aod  Fall  of  a  Great  General — The  Strike  of 
the  Gladiatora — Grievances  that  led  to  the  Trouble— Growth 
cl'  SlavHry  through  Usurpation  of  the  Land  by  the  arrogant 
Optimates — What  is  kuonn  of  Spartacus  before  being  Sold 
into  Slavery— Boh  of  the  T8  Gladiators  from  the  Ergaatulvm 
flf  Lentulua  at  Capua — Eseape  of  the  Runaways — How  iboy 
seized  Weapons— Vesm- ins — First  Battle— Battleof  the  Ohffs 
— Rout  ot  ClodiuB — Second  Battle — Destruction  of  a  Prieto- 
rian  Army — Battle  of  the  Mineral  Ra'.hfr— Great  Increase  of 
the  Rebel  Force— From  a  petiy  Strike  it  asBumes  the  Propor- 
tions of  Revolution- Fourth  Battle;  Hilt  to  Hilt  with  Va- 
rinius — Deslraction  of  ibe  Main  Army  of  the  Romans— Win- 
ter Quarters  of  SpartacuB  at  Metapontem — Honor,  DifCipHsfl 
and  Temperance  of  the  Workingmen — Proofs  by  Pliny  and 
Phi  torch— Coalition  with  the  Organized  LaborerR  of  Italy — 
Usea  of  Gold  and  other  OmamentB  Forbidden-  -Wins  Ban- 
ished—Great Numbers  Employed  in  the  Armories  of  Sparta- 
CUB- Fifth  Battle — Battle  of  Mt.  Gargan us— Ambuscade  of 
ArriiJH— Overthrow  and   Death    of  Crixus — Sisth   Battle— 


Cassias  and  Defeat  of  the  10,000  Romans — Spartacus,  now 
Master,  assumeB  the  Offensive — Eighth  Battle— Lentulus  De- 
feated ;  Great  Army  nearly  annihilated — Mortification  and 
Terror  of  the  Romans — Ninth  Battle^ — Mutina^Proconsul 
Oa^aius  again  Riiuted  in  a  Disastrous  0 on d Tot  with  the  wary 
Gladiator — Spartacus  now  obliged  to  contend  with  the  De- 
mon of  Inaabordination — Craasus  elected  Consul — Bererses 
Becin— Ondownto  Riiegiiim— Seiiilion,  Treacbi-ry  Betrayal 
■ — Woikingmen'H  owo   Jealousies,  Insubordination  and  Liuk 
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of  Diploraacj  cause  their  final  Buin— Tenth  Buile— Scftlinf 
of  ihe  Six  Mile  RampRrta  by  SpartaonB — Battle  of  Croton — 
Destruciion  of  the  Secedeni,  Granicos  and  CaatuB — Obatinat* 
Fighting — Spartacus  arriiea  and  checks  the  Carnage— Pe- 
telia,  the  Eleventh  Battle— Victory— Twelfth  Battle;  Silams 
— Last  and  moat  Bloody  Encounter— Spartacus,  Btabbiog  hia 
Horse,  Ruahea  sword  drawn,  in  search  of  CraaBtiB — Heaps 
of  the  ulain- Dying  like  t.  King— End  of  the  War — The  great 
iSiijijjJtcium— Pompey  and  Craxaua,  emnlouR  of  meagre  Hon- 
ors—Inhuman  Oruelties — Awful  Wreaking  of  Vengeance  on 
the  Cross — Dangling  Bodies  of  G, 000  Crucified  Workingmen 
along  the  Appian  Way — Thousands  of  Others  crucified — Ot- 
ter Failure  of  the  Irascible  Plan  of  Deliverance. 


As  physical  science  iuforms  os  of  convulsions  in  natura 
called  by  geologists,  tlie  Permian  age  whieh  brought  the 

SiEozoie  era  to  an  end  and  left,  after  its  prodigions  up- 
ivals,  tbe  calm  in  which  we  live,  so  hiBtorical  fragments 
and  palfGographs  inform  ua  of  groat  social  cataclyams  im- 
mediately preceding  the  immenee  calm  that  began  to  en- 
Telop  human  society  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  rooted 
into  it  by  the  visit  and  labors  of  Jesus.  The  desperate  so- 
cial upheaval  here  referred  to-^the  last  in  the  line — was 
that  of  the  gladiators  under  Spartacus,  B,  C.  74^70. 

In  introducing  thia  mighty  conflict  of  Spartacus — th» 
greatest  and  last  of  all  tbe  ancient  struggles  coming  into 
our  categories  of  tbe  "irascible"  against  the  'concupis- 
cent," and  undertaken  by  labor,  in  its  plan  of  salvation 
from  the  horrors  of  stiivery  and  suffering — we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  condition  which  matters 
were  in  during  the  century  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesua, 
who  waa  the  next  reformer  in  chronological  order. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  systematic  cruelty  practiced  upon 
the  ancient  lowly,  that  of  the  gladiatorial  games  excelled ; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
whole  truth  laid  bare,  which  actuated  this  rebellion,  to 
quote  a  few  specimen  descriptions  of  that  ferocious 
amusement,  from  the  authors  and  the  alaba.  Athenceus, 
quoting  the  lost  work  of  Nieolaus  Damascenua,  describes 
in  unmistakable  language,  the  horrible  custom  common 
at  that  time.  He  says  it  was  a  common  thing  for  rich 
men  to  invite  guests  to  dinner  and  after  the  wine  and 
^tUcr  intoxicating  stimulants  began  to  madden  them,  to 
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introduce  gladiators  into  some  ring  or  private  smphithe- 
atre.  As  these  poor  creatures,  driven  by  the  foreman  to 
fight,  out  each  others"  throats,  boisterous  applause  and 
laughter  at  the  scene  were  indulged  in.  Sometunes  beau' 
tiful  women  were  thus  forced  to  attack  and  butoher 
each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  paid  for  these  innocent  victima,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  toy  with  this  inhuman  paBsion 
in  the  male  and  female  guests,  for  beholding  atrocities  of 
this  ghastly  nature  while  they  wallowed  in  inebriate  and 
lascivious  beastliness.  Oft«>n  small  children  were  driven 
naked  iuto  the  arena,  given  knives,  and  forced,  for  the 
amusement  of  these  truculent  nobles,  to  strugi^le  in  the 
awful  qualms  of  dan^^er  and  death  until  the  bttle  innoconia, 
-one  or  more,  feL  dying  in  their  batli  of  blood.' 

Gladiatorial  games,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  chapter, 
'On  amusements,  were  the  real  origin  of  wakes  i  and  of  this 
we  possess  the  evidence  of  Valerius  MasimuB.  Some  264 
years  before  Christ,  two  brothers  named  Marcus  and 
Decimus  Brutus,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  a  lord  of  a 
gens,  poSBesaing  slaves,  held  iu  his  honor  and  at  his  fun- 
eral, a  gladiatorial  combat.  There  being  no  amphitheatre 
at  that  early  date,  the  Forum  Boarium  was  used,  and  a 
permit  was  granted  by  the  city.  Appius  Claudius  and 
M,  Fulvius  were  the  consuls.'  One  need  not  wonder  that 
a  Uc.euce  was  granted  to  butcher  workingmon  by  a  mons- 
ter like  Appius  Claudius.     He  bated  them  and  was  strug- 

1  Bchambacta,  Dtr  Itaiuehe  Sdamaavfltaml.  S.  T-S,  qcotu  In  proof  of  tblli 
Nlcolins  DimgeceDux,  Indirectly  aa  fDlIane:  "In  deiD  geWBltLgen  Oeseblsht*- 
wotka  des  Slcolan*  DamBBcenm  wurdo  dar  BklsvenkrieE  in  1 10,  Bnclie  gehsn- 
dalt.  HUB  dem  nna  bei  Aiben,  IV,  pag.  IBS  F,  (trngm.  B4  bel  MUllec  fmitia.  bint. 
Enu«.  IIT,  pujE.  417)  ein  Fragment  erhaltaalet,  wdcbepln  dar  too  M,  Rt^bcuea 
UlolDbicheo  U'^borBHUuna,  die  Icbder  AMeeinflinTerilKndliGblieltWManstiiltdei 

BominDii  (crlblt  Inler  cwaandLimitlBdlatonimpBriacomialUere  solitoa.  blever- 
bli :  glBdlBtorum  anlem  epccucuU  nOD  eolum  In  pnbllcla  conTenllbus  et  ampbl- 


,b  EttDMte  niL ., „_, 

raglidlatoii 


paria  dlmlcantia  lia  eihlbeant.  i^Mat  poatqnam  vino  ac  daplbna  aaie  iDgargiU 
rant  Introdiici  jiibent  gladlatorea;  qnorum  obi  qoli  Jagnlatni.  onlvenl  coanvaL 
plan  lunt  410  ^t^c'^^^oIo  eihilaratL,  Qnidem  etjamin  teatamebta  Joaalt  mnllana 
lomjotaa,  qnas  Emerat,  ferro  Inter  aa  dlinlo*«:  aKOB  Item  pnuroi  Itapaberea, 
qnoa  In  dahcliB  fasbneint  Bed  popnlna  earn  atraclUtemdctaalatiu  tsManuuiIuiD 
(Oram  Irntam  eEsejaBBit.    IiaiUanze  macblden  Eicdruck,  a)a  habc  et  inrMo- 


le  Spaelacitlit,  1 
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giiag  to  suppress  them  and  their  ucions  even  at  that  early 
ttroe.  Thyse,  who  arranged  the  Lugdunum  edition  of 
Valerius  Maximus,  adds  that  slaves  were  sacrificed  on  fu- 
neral occasioDB  of  such  men."  The  origin  then  is  fetish 
and  belongs  to,  and  must,  like  many  other  inhuman  rites, 
and  practices,  be  charged  to  religion. 

As  an  instance  that  gladiators  were  the  game  of  priests 
and  priestcraft  not  only  at  Rome,  but  even  in  North 
America  among  the  less  anuient  Aztecs,  we  may  cite  Ban- 
croft, on  the  Nahuan.  lie  says,  speaking  of  ihe  feast  of 
Xipe:  "The  next  day  another  batt-h  of  prisoners  called 
oaoanti,  whose  top  hair  had  been  shaved,  were  brought 
ont  for  sacrifice.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  young- 
men  also  named  tototecli,  began  a  gladiatorial  game,  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  real  combat  to  follow,  dressing  themselves 
in  the  skins  of  the  flayed  (human)  victims." 

The  story  of  these  victims  is  told  on  the  preceding  page 
OS  follows:  "Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  feast  of  Xipe. 
We  left  a  part  of  the  doomed  victims  on  their  way  to 
death.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  temple  each  one  is 
led  in  turn  to  the  alter  of  sacrifice,  seized  by  the  grim, 
merciless  prieKls,  and  thrown  upon  the  stone;  the  high- 
priest  draws  near,  the  knife  is  lifted,  there  is  one  great 
crj  of  agony,  a  shuffle  of  feet  as  the  assistants  are  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  tlie  death-struggles  of  their  victim,  then  all 
ia  silent  savu  the  mutterings  of  the  high-priest  as  high  ini 
air  he  holds  the  smoking  heart,  while  fi-om  far  down  be- 
neath oomes  a  low  hum  of  admiration  from  the  thousands 
of  upturned  faces.' 

This  picture  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  glad- 
iatorial horrors  of  the  time  of  Spartacus  at  Rome,  Capua 
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and  hundreds  of  provincial  towns  all  over  Italy,  Where 
hifitflry  fails  the  inscriptionB  come  to  the  front  with  their 
iirepreaaible  laDfjiiftge,  making  up  the  gaps.  These  are 
seemingly  innumerahle.  A  peculiar  character  resembhng 
the  Ghreek  theta  expresses  the  violent  death  of  the  gladia- 
tor mentioned  on  the  slab.  Orelh'a  catalogue  entitled  EeB 
Scenica  teeme  with  them.*  As  a  role  they  may  be  consid- 
ered epitaphs;  for  aft<r  the  dead  gladiator  had  been 
dragged  off  the  sands  his  body  was  generally  given  up  to 
hia  friends,  some  of  whom  were  organized  in  the  numer- 
ous unions,  and  hence  the  occasional  laudatory  words  on 
his  character,  his  aflection  for  his  family,  bis  skill  in  the 
nse  of  weapons. 

But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  poor  peo- 
ple had  a  mutnal  or  rociprocatory  terror  of  these  scenes 
which  were  almost  sure  to  terminate  only  with  their  Uvea 

When  M.  Valerius  Lajvinus  died  B.  C.  200,  his  sons 
forced  fifty  of  the  old  man's  slaves  to  begore  his  grave 
with  their  blood.  Flaminius,  25  years  later,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  father's  death,  caused  74  gladiators  who  had 
been  hired  for  the  service,  to  balm  with  their  blood  his 
ghost  about  to  be  deposited  under  the  sacred  hearth.  The 
emperor  Trajan  once  ordered  a  vast  gladiatorial  orgia 
lasting  123  daja     Not  less  than  10,000  gladiators  were 
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obliged  to  fight  and  die  in  the  combat  for  the  worse  than 
beastly  gratj^cation  of  that  degeoeratfi  humanity. 

At  Capua,  Pompeii,  PrEeneste,  Kavenna,  AJesandria  in 
upper  Etniria,  even  in  6aul  and  among  the  Germane, 
these  games  of  gladiatorial  carnage  were  fashionable. 
Commodus  upheld  them,  Domitian  extended  them,  and 
finally,  and  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  even  the  Christians 
tbemaelves  left  the  noble  principlee  and  precepts  of  their 
master  and  for  the  paltry  baubles  of  adulation  and  of  im- 
perial favor,  fell  hack  into  the  ghastly  heathenism  of  the 
amphitheatre,'  But  fortunately  for  future  civilization, 
this  did  not  occur  until  the  cult  of  the  so-called  early 
Christians  had  fii'mly  taken  root  among  workingmen,  the 
terrible  system's  victims  ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  this 
element  that  alone  ismaufullyfightingandresistingcruelty. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  characteristic  language,  tells  the 
story  of  Cahgula  who  took  dehght  in  feeding  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  amphitheatres  with  the  quivering  flesh  of  hu- 
man beings.  He  brings  his  story  in,  incidentally,  as  am 
instance  as  follows: 

"  On  some  occasion  it  happened  that  a  dearth  prevailed, 
either  generally  of  cattle,  or  of  such  cattle  as  were  used 
for  feeding  the  wild  beasts  reserved  for  the  bloody  exhibi- 
tioDS  of  the  amphitheatre.  I'ood  could  be  had  and  per- 
haps at  no  very  exorbitant  price,  but  on  terms  somewhat 
higher  than  the  ordinary  market  price.  A  aUght  excuse 
served  with  Cahgula  for  acts  the  most  monsb'ous.  In- 
stantly repairing  to  the  pubhc  jails  and  causing  all  the 
prisoners  to  pass  in  review  before  him  cmlodiarum  leriem 
recogno8c»iiB,  he  pointed  to  two  bald-headed  men,  and  or- 
dered that  the  whole  file  of  the  intermediate  persons  should 
be  marched  ofi  to  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts.  '  Tell  them 
off '  said  he,  'from  the  bald  man  to  the  bald  man.'  Yet 
these  were  prisoners  committed,  not  for  punishment,  but 
trial."' 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  history  gives  any  record, 
brigandage  or  marauding  was  not  only  common  but  in 
many  countries  quite  popular.'    It  was  the  natural  outcome 

<  Gnbl  and  Koner,  lAfiqflAe  Qreekr  and  Romant,  pp.  &A4-K€e. 
^  De  QalnCJ.  Anaenl  IlisUit-iei  and  AniiquUia.  DP   bS-9. 
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of  the  competitive  eystem,  forcing  the  patricians  or  gent 
familiea  of  high-born  rank,  to  co-operate  with  each  other, 
and  in  Greece,  to  form  interproteotiTe  fralriet,  in.  Rome, 
curies'  which  may  be  regarded  as  first  evidences  of  that 
differentiation  that  made  nations  out  of  isolated  families." 
Much  of  this  marauding  spirit  was  the  result  of  their 
abuse  practiced  against  davea  whose  intelligent  aensibili- 
tiea  to  maltreatment  they  little  understood.  Although 
those  slaves  had  neither  social  or  political  liberty  the; 
had  minds  and  strong  physical  vitahty."  These  they  of- 
ten used  in  self  defense.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  take  control  of  their  own  lives,  escape  into  the  mount- 
ains whose  caverns  and  jungles  afforded  them  protection, 
and  organize  nightly  expeditions  against  those  whom  they 
considered  their  common  foe.  Some  of  them  became  bold 
and  chivah'ous  bandits.  Only  on  extremely  rareoccaaiona 
does  their  history  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  chroni- 
clers of  their  times  probably  because  of  the  contempt  for 
them  as  being  mere  property,  which  was  entertained  by 
the  ruling  society,  whose  interests  the  historians  were  of- 
ten farced  to  serve. 

Historians  were  mostly  of  the  aristocratic  or  noble 
stock;  becaase,  as  their  business  was  to  record  Ihe  deeds 
of  heroes,  the  laboring  race  was  considered  too  insignifi- 
cant to  do  that  work.  So  in  earher  times  soldiers  were 
of  nobler  stock  tbnn  workingmen,  for  the  same  reason. 
Thus  we  find  in  almost  every  instance,  that  historians 
were  of  noble  blood,  while  sculptors,  architeote,  poets  and 
teachers  were  descendenta  from  the  slaves," 

divide*  ttae  epotu  ami  uith^ltg  Lip  is  enabled  to  HURmeDt  the  number  o[  biB  fol- 
lowfiTA.  andHiua  tD  enliin'e  the  apbere  DTtLt«  depTedatlong  With  tbfl  nadaiinii- 
creue  of  ibo  little  commiiiiit;,  be  Ik  Jei],  bo»e>c:[.  lo  commole  with  them  lori 
cotwLn  sbire  of  tbslr  prodnca,  which  he  Gilla  rent,  or  tu  or  laillc.- 

'  For  an  InterestlnB  dlicnMlon  of  >ha  gmla  at  gonillet  wblch  wb  deiiignata 
the  gaa  rsmlllee.  aea  JHoTgiTi's  AnrinU  SoOfly.  Chapter  II.  pii.  eu-lo, 

i"  FloniB,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  20  91,  rflsher)  deoleB  tbis,  nnablv  to  undentand  the 
poMlbllltvoreqaBlltT  by  merit.  "Nani  etel  ipel  (mctniuB  glavFD  ax  compared 
with  glRdlaton)  per  roittinam  in  omnia  obnaili:  tamen  quasi  lecnudum  boml- 
nnnigenMBDni.'^'    (NoteC). 

''Ftulel  de  Coalan^es,  LaCUl  AnUqut.p.  lis.  chap.  X.  "LaetEDlflFation 
Tula  ie/mitia  eit  ptoprltle :  elJe  deslgre  le  champ,  ia  maimn,  I'arnont,  lee  ee- 
diTes,  etc."    TtaewordtbDi  developed  politically  and eoveredciUeaaDdnatlan*. 
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Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  wortingmen  of  an- 
cient days  whose  geniua  revolted  into  rebellion  against 
the  serviie  condition,  was  SpartacuB.  Jndging  from  piece- 
meal evidence,  scantily,  and  we  might  also  say,  stingily 
announced  by  the  historians  of  his  time,  the  deeds  of 
BpartacuB,  for  valor,  for  Buccesa,  for  magnitude,  and  for 
the  terror  they  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the  prond  Eom- 
anSj.were  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  Hannibal.  The 
more  our  investigation  of  the  darkened  facts  reveals  the 
sagacity  and  purity  of  this  man,  the  more  profound  be- 
comes the  respect  and  the  more  intense  the  admiration 
for  him  by  all  true  lovers  of  gallantry  and  freedom.  In 
fact,  there  are  interests  astir  in  the  human  breast  vfhich 
must  lead  to  a  more  searching  acquaintance  with  the 
fountains  at  thesocialp?jie(J'aiiaof  the  times,  that  bubbled 
forth  under  his  terrible  hand  and  shook  the  social  and  po- 
litical world  from  center  to  surface,  paling  the  senators 
and  tribunes  at  Rome. 

Spartacus  was,  in  all  respects  a  workingman.  He  had 
no  ornamental  initials  attached  to  bis  name,  such  as  be- 
token any  claim  to  privileged  ancestry,  It  was  simply 
Spartacus," 
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Like  all  other  prominent  persons  without  the  prestige- 
of  high  rank  to  build  from,  Spartftous  rose  hy  his  own 
genius.  He  arose  amongst  his  feUow  slaves  in  the  year 
74  before  Christ.  This  was  precisely  the  time  correspond- 
ing with  the  movement  of  the  Roman  Senate  to  snppresa 
the  right  of  organization  ; "  and  Berves  as  addition^  evi- 
dence that  the  euppression  of  organization  among  work- 
ing people  was  f  oUowed  by  a  great  struggle.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Spartacus  appeai-s  to  have  been  sisteen  years 
before  the  law  was  passed  suppressing  the  ancient  right 
of  organization."  It  seems  evident,  that  threats  against 
the  Juscoeundi,  or  law  permitting  free  organization,  were, 
at  the  time  Spartacus  makes  his  appearance,  being  pushed, 
with  great  fury  by  the  nobility,  on  the  shm  pretext  that 
they  were  corrupting  the  politics  as  well  as  the  general 
morals  of  Rome,"  But  we  know  from  the  aceounte  of 
the  Gracchi  that  a  furious  dissention  wae  all  along,  rag- 
ing against  the  unions  and  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of 
the  law  engraved  upon  the  Twelve  Tables  which  permitted 
free  organization;  and  the  fierce  hatred  of  the  patrician 
minority  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  assuming  and 
monopolizing  the  public  lands  contrary  to  the  Licinian 
law— a  dead  letter — had  by  no  means  died  out"  The 
fact  is,  that  although  this  great  social  fend  had  not 
cropped  out  in  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Spartacus  so 
KB  to  be  much  mentioned  in  any  record  of  the  time,  yet 

i<  Sea  iccDnnt  of  thlB  ■nppTaMlOD  lotather  wftti  tbe  eOortB  ol  aodlni  mi 
I  and  agtlogt  It,  in  chapter  liil.    TnuU  l/niniti. 
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0.8DT.    Eohan'Ea'.'i,    3.1-0,    ^tlit  dtr  mmai. 
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it  was  there,  read;  to  be  kindled  into  flame  at  anj  mo- 
meat  and  hy  any  daring  adventurer. 

The  moat  terrible  enemy  of  the  plebeians,  or,  as  wa 
prefer  to  call  them,  the  working  classes,  was  Cioero," 
whose  sense  of  juBtice  was  confined  to  hJa  own  interpre- 
tation of  laws  favoring  the  privileged  class,  or  ffens  fami- 
lies, Strange  to  say,  in  the  year  70  B.  C,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  proaecuting  Verres,  the  pnelor  of  SicUy,  for  acta  of 
rapacity  which  it  was  feared  would  again  cause  the  ser- 
vile war  to  flame  forth  in  that  island;  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  we  shall  soon  have  more  to  say  -,  but  a  short 
time  afterwards  we  find  him  violently  lampooning  the 
workingmau  at  Home  in  his  defense  of  the  laws  restrict- 
ing their  orgfinization.  "We  also  find  him  slurring  Clodiua, 
whose  powerful  eloquence  succeeded  in  vindicating  them 
for  a  time  and  in  bringing  odium  upon  his  name.  Study- 
ing the  causes  of  the  servile  war  of  this  period  from  a 
consultation  of  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  bearing,  at  the  same  time,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
chronicled  events  such  as  are  sparingly  afforded  by  his- 
torians, together  with  such  as  we  find  engraved  on  the 
tablets  of  the  unions  before  and  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  restrictions  to  labor  organizations,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  the  vdde-spread  disaffection  called  the  eervile  war 
of  Spartaoua  '*  must  have  been  largely  caused  by  the  law 
prolubiting  and  threatening  to  prohibit  free  right  of  com- 
bination. 

Though  little  is  known  of  the  birth  of  Spartacus,  the 
legend  goes  that  his  father  whom  he  much  loved  was  also 
a  captive  slave;  and  that  the  young  son  of  15  years,  as  he 
held  the  head  of  his  dying  parent,  chained  and  nailed  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  conjured  by  the  old  man  to  avenge  his 
death  "  and  that,  like  Hannibal,  he  then  and  there  vowed 
vengeance  upon  his  powerful  enemies,"  and  in  consequence 
his  terrible  spring  at  Rome  in  riper  years  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  promise.     All  this  must,  for  want  of  proof,  be  re- 

'•AiivldeDiietbU  Clrero  bitted  the  plebeliuii  we  liiTO  Id  mimypUaM.  quotod 
hi*  own  WDTda  tn  our  coplgns  uinaUtiaitB.  q.  t.  In  cUiplers  dd  Trade  Unioni. 
II  noma,  m,  ao.  InU,  ennoblM  It  wltb  tba  ippellatloD,  "  BeUniu  Sputa- 

«  veil,  tht  ItiUM  iculptor  sii!Outel  ■  groap  of  Btitoea  portraying  this  nena 
_vi.i. .  —  ,_  I — ^._  ■_  .,...,      r^-.^ ^.  >.„.y^^  ^^  Sparlacut. 
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garded  as  romance.    But  we  come  to  the  recital  of  more 
solid  facts. 

Spartacus,  in  the  year  B.  C.  74,  was  a  man  of  giant  frame, 
handsome,  of  white  complexion  with  an  abundance  of 
dark  ringlets,  and  posReased  of  an  affable  bearing,  win- 
ning and  yet  severe  in  its  magnetic  aptitude  for  com- 
mand. He  was  young  tor  oue  of  his  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  of  the  world.  He  had  been  a  shep- 
herd on  his  native  plains  in  Thracian  Greece."  While 
engaged  at  this  biicohc  caUing  he  made  companionship 
witii  other  young  men  unfitted  for  this  dreamy  life.  They 
attached  themselves  to  habits  of  the  numerous  mountain- 
eers who  sallied  from  their  cabins  at  convenient  times  and 
attacked  Roman  soldiers  who  often  marched  through  the 
country  during  those  days  of  war  and  invasion.  At  any 
rate,  we  first  find  him  at  Capua,  a  city  situated  about 
twenty  miles  north  from  Naples.  "We  also  have  evidence  " 
that  he  had  been  captured  in  Thrace,  taken  forcibly  to 
Capua  as  a  prisoner  and  on  account  of  his  powerful  phy- 
sique and  peculiarly  fine  appearance,  was  trained  in  a 
Bchool  of  gladiators  by  the  master  teacher  of  athletic 
games,  Lentulus  Batiatus.  Capua  was  then  a  consider- 
able city  of  Italy.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  extravagance 
and  luxury.  In  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  re- 
gion, its  indolent  patrician  inhabitants  bad  usurped  the 
aperpufiitejtB  which  during  the  happier  days  of  the  gol- 
den age  of  Home  had  been  farmed  by  labor  unions  or 
colleges  under  the  celebrated  provisions  of  Numa  Pom- 
pUius  and  Solon."  The  ager  publicus  was  the  public  land. 
It  was  property  in  common  which  belonged  to  the  State." 
The  liicinian  Law,  or  the  memory  of  the  defunct  statute 
having  this  title,  was  at  that  moment  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Sjjurius  Cassinslong  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
engraved  or  the  decemvirate  created,  bad  made  a  strong 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  unions,  or  order  of  the  united  la- 

B  See /ntomoJunof  Xrv^lapatia:  Ia  Rdi 
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borers,  one  of  the  p-eat  branches  of  that  labor  orpaniza- 
tioQ  indirectly  provided  for  by  Numa.  The  co-oporatcra 
or  amalgainated  societies  for  victualiDg  the  inhabitants  of 
Borne  were  necessary  te  the  life  of  the  state."  Their 
business  had  been  to  attend  to  the  farming  of  the  (iger 
pubticus  or  lapds  belonging  to  the  state.  It  is  an  unhappy 
characteristio  of  individual  wealth,  however,  to  love  the 
boasted  social  gulf  sejiarating  them  from  lubor;  and  as 
certain  individuals  grew  enormously  rich  and  pohtieally 
f»werful  they  committed  encroachments  upon  the  ancient 
■ystem  of  supplying  the  people  with  provisions  as  it  were, 
by  communistic  means.  The  trade  unionists  or  socialists 
were  gradually  encroached  upon  by  these  wealthy  genCee, 
or  patricians  who  pushed  slaves  out  upon  the  ager  nuA- 
licua.  driving  off  the  unionists  and  their  system  by  slow 
degrees,  substituting  for  them  abject  and  degraded  toil, 
and  maddening  the  collegia  or  unions  who  took  advantage 
of  their  organizations  to  discuss  this  grievance,  a  political 
as  well  as  a  social  one."  There  were  at  Rome  good  men 
as  well  as  bad  among  the  rulers  in  power.  At  all  times 
these  are  to  be  seen  in  Roman  history.  Spurius  Caesius, 
a  consul,  got  a  law  passed  restoring  these  lands,  which 
had  been  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of,  becanse  lie  found 
that  the  wrong  had  already  begun,  in  his  early  time  to 
produce  poverty.  But  the  patricians  arrogantly  ignored 
the  measure,  or  rather  fought  it  down.  Great  estates 
manned  by  slaves  appeared  on  the  public  domain  to  which 
the  optimates  bad  no  right  whatever,  except  that  of  su- 
perior force,  prestige  and  tact.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  many  places,  especially  in  the  particular  territory  south 
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and  east  of  Rome,  ol  which  Capua  waa  a  fruitful  center, 
th«  ancient  collegia  or  labor  organ izations  'were  gradually 

driven  together  into  cities,  and  the  slaves  of  conquest 
and  slaves  of  birth  from  the  gena  who  were  everywhere 
numerous,  were  forced "  to  delve  for  rspacious  masters, 
without  remuneration,  under  the  tyrannical  lash  of  foreign 
mercenary  drivers," 

The  same  state  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of 
Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,  whose 
busineBS  as  a  decemvir  was,  per  ne  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
Caasius,  restoring  the  public  domain  to  the  people,  "What 
vraa  this  deoomvirate  created  for?  History  is  exceedingly 
explicit  and  unanimous  in  stating  the  functions  of  the  de- 
ctmvirate — dtaiminri  legibus  »ci'ihendis.'°  They  were  cre- 
ated for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  one  special  provision  in  which  was  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  the  free  labor  element ; 
which  organization,  as  a  buaineas  compact,  was  to  till  the 
agerpvilicua  on  shares  and  furnish  the  people  food  and 
other  necessities  therefrom, 

Appius  Claudius  must,  especially  from  a  standpoint  of 
flociofogy,  ever  be  regarded  aa  one  of  those  black  and 
moraUy  nauseating  buzzards  at  which  an  occasional 
glimpse  is  had  by  the  disgusted  sensibihties  of  the  vir- 
tuous as  they  chmb  down  the  ladder  of  time.  He  was, 
in  a  most  strangely  surreptitious  mamier,  the  arch  enemy 
of  the  very  measure  he  has  elected  to  defend!  In  war, 
his  best  soldiei-s  the  mercenurii,  forsook  him.  In  morals, 
he  was  a  cruel  and  vUlainous  Ubertine  and  his  rape  of 
Virginia,"  under  pretense  that  she  was  one  of  the  "  mis- 
■erable  proletaries  "  who  bore  the  taint  of  labor  aud  that 
therefore,  the  laws  of  chivalry  and  of  common  decency 
did  not  reach  her  case,  together  with  the  terrible  death 
of  the  poor  girl  at  her  father's  hand,  ended  in  bringing 
the  tryant  to  prison  and  a  violent  end." 

n  Consult  Stnbo,  VI,  p.  aiW.  aeealH  LMert'  Diam/iiKlie  KOrMler:  "DeTVon 
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The  inimical  inroads  upon  tha  ager  pubticus,  and  tba 
oonsequent  ruin  of  the  common  people  instigated  by  Ap- 
piua  daudiuB  and  his  band  of  patrician  adherents  created 
Bo  great  a  defection  among  the  plebeians  that  in  B.  C. 
366,  the  famous  hicinian  law.  de  modo  agri  was  called  into 
being  by  Stolo  a  low-born  himself.  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
regulation  instituting  a  system  of  email  holdings;  for  un- 
der it  one  of  the  consiils  was  to  be  a  man  of  the  people 
and  no  one  rich  or  poor  could  be  allowed  more  than  5CK( 
acres  of  the  public  land.  This  celebrated  law,  ol  Liciniua 
Stolo,  a  plebeian,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
primitive  causes  of  those  great  social  wars  and  agrarian 
contentions  such  as  brought  Rome  to  her  phenomenal  de- 
cline, was  also  doomed  to  defeat.  By  the  time  of  the  re- 
Tolt  of  SpartacuB  we  find,  on  every  side  of  the  metropolis, 
the  grandees  occupying  the  land,  hving  in  luxury,  while 
the  land  which  for  many  centuries  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  comparatively  free  laborers  or  freedmen,  was  now 
laboriously  worked  by  degraded  slaves,  ready  to  revolt 
and  watclung  their  opportunities  for  revenge. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
latiTe.  Young  Spartacus,  a  workingman,  in  every  sense," 
by  birth  from  an  earth-born  family,  by  accident  of  capture 
and  by  sale  as  a  slave,  waa  assigned  to  the  exciting  and 
dangerous  labors  of  a  gladiator.  His  task  was  the  revolt- 
ing one  of  anjueiog  the  non-laboring  grandees,  their  la- 
dies and  fashionable  pets,  the  indolent  and  prond,  who 
languidly  sought  in  the  game,  the  wager,  the  bagnio,  the 
amphitheatre  and  its  bloody  combats,  a  gratification  of 
their  passion  for  these  scenes  of  ancient  life.  The  ruins  of 
the  great  marble-faced  amphitheatre  of  Oapua  where  Spar- 
tacus is  supposed  to  have  killed  many  of  his  own  comrades 
in  misfortune,  are  still  an  object  of  attraction  to  travelers," 
C^ua  was  at  that  time  a  large  city.  It  lay  on  the  Vol- 
tumus,  a  beautiful  river  of  Campania  flowing  from  the 
Samnian   Appenines  westward   into   the  Mediterranean 
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throngh  mountain  gorges,  TtCIeye  and  plEtii^  watering 

Bome  r>J  the  moat  fruitful  lands  of  that  magnificent  penin- 
Bula.  trhese  delightful  and  fnutful  fields  had  been  the 
ager  jmbUcus  since  363  years  before  Christ;  but  lite  many 
of  the  \ast  eatates  of  the  republic,  had  by  the  time  of  our 
herOj  become  private  manorial  gi-ounda  tilled  by  Blaves. 

Spartacus  had  previously  had  some  military  experience 
at  a  low  order; "  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
having  deserted  the  alhance  in  which  he  was  treated  ae  a 
servant — a  humihation  hia  spirit  was  too  proud  to  bear — 
and  being  recaptured,  was  sold  into  slavery. 

There  was  at  Capua,  in  addition  to  the  amphitheatre, 
a  school,  probably  of  importance  enough  to  secure  for  its 
enterprising  proprietor,  Lentulus  Batiatus,  a  considera- 
ble income.  Plutarch  espressly  states  that  most  of  the 
gladiators  were  Thracian  Gauls,  and  further  exonerates 
Spartacus  from  having  come  to  this  fate,  by  any  crimes 
he  had  committed."  He  was  forced  there  by  file  injus- 
tice of  his  master.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  that  Roman  gladiators  were 
superior  to  the  Gaul  or  other  imported  contestants  at  the 
Fompeian,  and  of  course,  the  Capuan  amphitheatres ;  and 
we  are  to  infer  from  him  that  Roman  vigor  and  strength 
were  superior  to  all  other  even  at  the  metropolis  of  Rome. 
But  we  must  ever  bear  iu  mind  that  this  Roman  blood 
■wasnative;  that  although  it  was  servile  by  heredity  through 
long  generations  from  plebeian  parentage  as  the  element 
of  outcasts,  yet  it  was  actually  Roman  blood;  while  the 
Thracian  element  was  actually  of  Greek  blood,  and  that 
in  consequence  a  gladiatorial  fight  between  a  Thracian 
Greek  and  a  Roman  stirred  up  the  Roman  spirit  of  emu- 
lation on  grounds  of  national  pride ;  since  they  fancied 

u  "  II  BTHlt  netyi  dsDB  1m  lidtana  comme  nailUUre,  DiiiU  trap  liar  pour  M- 
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the;  beheld  in  the  bloody  duel  a  recapitulation  of  the 
more  eeriouB  conflicta  with  Pyrrhua  or  Mithridat.es,  We 
know  that  on  occasions  of  the  gamea  at  the  amphitheatres, 
when  Romans  were  to  meet  Qanls  or  Greeks,  the  adver- 
tiaementB  were  more  pronounced  and  the  betting  ran 
rmnousiy  high  among  the  rich  frequenters  of  the  ring. 
Undoubtedly  Spartacus,  who  spoke  Greek  and  I^atin  with 
facility,  was  aware  of  tliia.  Be  had,  aa  a  scholar  under 
LentuluB  Batiatua,  either  in  the  open  functions  or  at  re- 
Jiearsals,  severely  punished,  by  his  giant  muscular  force 
and  mastership  of  the  art  of  swordsmanship  and  pugilism, 
many  wretches  whose  lot  like  his  own  was  to  measure 
strength  and  science  alike  with  friend  and  foe. 

But  although  of  prodigious  courage,  aptness  and  phys- 
ical energy,  Spartacus  was  humane  and  generous;  and 
bis  nature  revolted  againsft  the  hideous  character  of  hia 
employment  He  loved  the  memory  of  his  native  billn 
and  valleys.  TTia  central  desire  was  to  reach  home  and 
spend  in  quiet  the  remainder  of  his  eventful  life.  Be- 
sides, hie  wife,  also  a  Thracian  Greek,  was  ever  at  his  side 
with  her  loving  tooea  of  encouragement.  Plutarch  says 
that  she  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  divination.  He  relatea 
that  Spartacus  when  taken  prisoner  was  hrst  brought  to 
Rome  to  be  sold.  While  there,  a  serpent  was  once,  as 
he  slumbered,  discovered  twinning  care^ingly  about  hia 
head  and  locks ;  whereupon  on  inquiry  by  superstitions 
people,  as  to  iie  import  of  this  strange  action  of  the 
^ods,  ahe  answered  in  her  pnbhc  capacity  as  retainer  to 
the  orgies  of  Baccbua,  that  this  conduct  of  the  friendly 
reptile  betokened  that  her  husband  woiild  rise  to  be  great 
and  formidable,  and  die  happy  1  "  Unfortunately  for  the 
Romans  he  rose  to  be  formidable  to  say  the  leaat 

•I  Platirch.  Jfarcia  Crattat,  8;  "  It  !■  BBJd  wbso  be  was  fintbronnht  to  Roma 

wuofthe'suDB  Iriba,  having  tba  gin  ol  ^vlnaLian.  and  being  a  retainer  beildei 
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But  whatever  the  viciBsitudeB  of  Spartacus  at  Rome,  it 
is  certainly  at  Capua,  maoj  miles  from  the  eternal  city, 
that  we  must  introduce  him.  He  must  have  been  sent  to 
the  Capuan  school  of  gladiators  to  be  trained  in  the 
science  of  those  ferocious  combats  with  an  object  of  being 
Bent  back  to  Rome  prepared  ad  gladium  or  ad  ludum," 
for  the  amphitheatre  which  afterwards,  at  the  Coliseum 
became  the  scenes  of  brutalities  and  abominations,  such 
as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed.  Neither  are  we  pre- 
pared to  state  whether  liatiatua  the  lanisla  or  "  butcher- 
maater"  of  Capua,  was  to  prepare  him  toi  the  full-armor 
games  of  the  hoploinachi  or  for  the  deadly  Thracian  dag- 
ger duels  "to  promote  the  pleasure  of  gentle  men. "  "  But 
for  whatever  exact  purpose  he  was  designed  at  the  arena 
they  were  doomed  to  i£aappointment. 

At  Capaa  there  was  at  that  moment  an  organization  of 
the  ungumitarii''  who  furnished,  it  is  said,  all  Italy  with 
perfumes  of  the  richest  quality  and  who  in  carrying  on 
this  trade  under  the  rulea  of  their  collegium  or  labor  union 
realized,  so  long  as  the  an<;ient  law  applied  in  their  case, 
a  good  living  aa  wage  earners.     Considering  the  amount 

futinen  inkUttlgen  Sieien  wsr.    Nach  Fiorua  let  et  iDdagn  deaerUrt  a.  Sliuaen- 
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tatf^  erzfitalt  aaab  noch  dJe  B4ge,  dasa  n 
■aillen  kOnftigen  Slegon  war.    Naoh  Flora 

SaMiuigii  L-  --'■-' n— .  

Bag«rin  di« 

TSeUfl  an  AllBBii 

HTo  beltiUed  by  decToe  of  law.  or  to  be  Bared  after  ttina  yaan  of  Hrrloa, 
It)  BnccsBsTnl  oorapetiUve  OghlA.    Ver;  feit  nd  hulum  gladlitoIB,  ever  came  ont 

vYlorat, Aimala,  m,  M,  iS;  "Neo  abnnll, 

«  ChffBmiaHii  see  obaplarili,  iin  TraiU  fn — ^ 

narloai  talalorliul  tnscrjpticiii  of  AqnllUna,  iOrelli.  Itacripliamm  LatamnM  MUes- 
Ko,  Nd.  3,  stte).  TDlch  speaks  of  tile  SIT  Iniuway  alavea  leatored  bj  bim  to  tbelr 

not  have  bean,  inactlbod  mnta  tlian  aliont  n  years  b*tire.    We  therefore  qnote 

ot  feellDfi  with  working  peopla  at  the  tUne  tbe  war  vltb  Bpsrtjuqa  brake  ont  at 
Capua:  "  U  AqnlllLoa,  M.  F.  G^uh.  procoH  vlam  faoel  ab  reglo  ad  Gapuam  et  In 

nieilla  Captoua  XXcm.  Mnranum  IXXIlIcoeentlam  CXXIU  Vilentlam  Gi;XZZ. 
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of  demand  for  anch  an  article  in  the  most  extrBT^aot 
and  luxurious  era  of  Roman  wealth,  we  must  infer  thftt 
the  buBinesB  employed  a  large  number  of  people.  But 
juBt  at  this  moment  the  senate  at  Rome  was  seriously 
contemplating  the  Buppreesion  of  the  trade  unions.  Wo 
know  that  this  contemplated  siappreBsion  was  desperately 
resisted  both  by  the  unions  and  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  and  other  men  of  power;  and  if  we  are  to  aup- 
pose  that  the  men  were  as  keenly  on  the  alert  in  those 
days  as  they  now  are,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  their 
raduence  if  not  their  numbers,  were  lent  toward  kindling 
this  servile  war.  For  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
liighly  important  that  we  should  know  this  story. 

The  auspices  were  all  faTorable  to  Spartacus  while  at 
Capua,  who,  together  with  200  of  the  Thracian,  Gallic  and 
Roman  gladiators,  plotted  a  measure  for  escape.  The 
plan  was  to  stealtbily  secure  the  knives  and  other  arti- 
ules  to  be  found  in  the  kitchens  and  eating  rooms  of  the 
institution,  and  with  these,  make  a  rush  in  a  body  for  the 
principal  doorway  which  was  guarded  by  Roman  sol- 
diers." Just  before  the  appointed  moment  arrived,  how- 
ever, a  certain  person  enrolled  in  the  conspiracy  let  his 
courage  forsake  him;  or  it  may  be,  was  bribed  by  secret 
■detecliyes  to  reveal  the  truth.  However  this  may  have 
been,  a  dash  by  the  oflicers  of  the  law  was  suddenly  made 
lor  the  arrest  of  the  insurrectionists,  which  would  have 
succeeded  had  not  Spartacus  put  his  utmost  efEorts  forth 
to  prevent  it — being  actually  ahead  of  time.  As  it  was, 
78  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  daring  burst  through 
the  door  into  the  street  and  thence  out  of  town.  The  78 
men"  had  succeeded  in  providing  themselves  with  long 

flAptriim.  iHtlATlxJlDiiuina.  I.llS:     "Toi  t' avTin   jfpinv    nVi  rigr  InAi'av 

mu  fitilisic  inAiaiOiivai  li  tb  Viagmv  Spac  Brt^iryir."  Plutaicb.  CrBtna.  B, 
(Lusborns,)  taJB..  "OneLentaliu  BiHUds  kept  oC  Capns  a  number  -if  gladj- 
lon,  Iha  gnkteM  part  of  whlcb  wenGsnle  mil  ThrscUnH :  men  not  reduced  to 
UlBteiBldojmcntrorsiiycrlmeH  they  tiBdcominltled,  but  Forced  upoDltbj  tbeir 
mBtter.  Two  hundred  ot  them,  tberefore.  asteed  toinBlie  Ibelreecnpe.  TbaugB 
the  plot  ins  dl>eovet«d.  tbrBeecoreaiidelgnteen  or  tbem,  bj  tbeLr  extreme  ■ng. 
UhdCo,  were  baloreJitmd  with  tbeti  mut?r,  and  BslLlei]  ogt  ol  town,  bavlog  Brat 
HLudalJihe  lone  lioiveasndfpltB  ioacook'a  shop." 

tllaadem  trprtaii»  viriB,   erumperunl  Capna."    Plotariih  sajs  78 ;  and  this  beet 
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ImiTflB  SD<1  Boy  other  things  the;  oould  lay  hands  on 
which  could  be  need  as  weapons." 

The  flrat  battle  was  fought  with  the  troopa  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Capua,  aad  if  we  are  to  credit  the  hints  of  Plu- 
tarch the  conflict  must  be  coEsidered  both  the  opening 
battle  and  victory  of  SpartacuB.  The  Capuan  troops,  af- 
ter the  escape  of  the  seyenty-foui',  attacked  them,  as  they 
gained  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  open  road;  but 
by  Bome  desierous  charge  were  defeated  by  the  gladia- 
tors and  compelled  to  return  empty-handed  to  the  gar- 
rison. They  took  the  main  road,  presumably  the  Appian 
Way,  which,  leading  from  Eume  through  the  city  of 
Capua,  joins  the  Via  Aquilia  about  five  miles  to  the  south 
of  this  place.  The  Via  Aquiha,  parting  from  the  Appiaa 
Way  to  the  right,  leads  almost  directly  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuviua,  a  distance  from  Capua  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  miles.  It  was  on  this  maroh  that  the  fugitives  met 
florae  wagons  loaded  with  a  quautity  of  daggers,  sworda 
and  knives  which  they  were  taking  to  the  city.  These 
weapons  were  to  be  used  by  gladiators  in  the  arena;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  intended  for  these  fugi- 
tives' own  use  at  the  Capuan  ampiii theatre.  Implements 
BO  much  needed  were,  of  course,  instantly  seized,  though 
not  without  a  tight.  Thus  equipped  they  reached  a 
mountain  ledge  in  safety.     On  personal  inspection  of  the 

£oe  we  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  Spartacus  and 
friends  first  reached  the  northeasterly  base  of  Vesu- 
'^us,  or  that  part  which  is  now  the  fragment  of  the  volcano  " 
und  known  as  the  "  Somma,"  whose  separate  peak  five 
miles  eastward  from  the  crater  is  called  the  "Punta  del 
Masone"  and  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  which  is 
,  visible  to  the  westward.  At  that  time,  before  the  erup- 
tion, it  must  have  been  6,000  or  6,000  feet  high. 

Ctcem  put  ttie  Dumber  or  the  Drat  gUdjAtoi'a  down  u  low  ju  poulble :  "  CciB 
Scranuio  minus  muld  pflmn  tieraut.  Quid  landem  latl  mall  la  Um  lennniln- 
i^a  noa  feclMeat  ?  "  Cle^ro,  A<lAUicv,-m,U!aBi\\.EpitlBlii,  a.  Ylataa,  Annaict, 
at.  W,  %.  I.  detlorea  there  ware  (urcely  more  (liui  3U  who  ewnped  wltb  Spirtb 
Gua:  ■■Spu1A{;ufi.  Crima,  £nDm(kqH,  eUtof^to  Lentull  ludo,  aum  tilKlntk  liand 
MUpIIos  ejuiadem  fonunn  vlils  srupFiuDt  Cupus."  Consult  aleo  FionUn,  LXZIV. 
'   -f  ■"■  ifellejaii'jtcrouluB.lI.  3U,a. 
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Here  the  fngitives  took  refuge  among  the  oraga  a 
■wild  vines  that  oyerhnng  the  mountain  side.  It  whb  at  a 
point  where  there  was  but  one  approach,  that  they  fixed 
their  first  resting  place.  This  was  a  projecting  table-rock 
■which  aheWed  forward  over  a  craggy  precipice  embo'wered 
in  the  foliage  of  ■wild  grape  yiues."  Here,  on  a  crag  ris- 
ing perpendicularly  over  an  immense  chasm,  the  htt'o 
band  pitched  their  tents.  Theyheldacouocil  of  war  Mid 
elected  Spartaous  oommander-in-chief  and  Criina  and 
CEnomauB,"  his  lieutenante.  Spartacus,  now  in  full  com- 
mand, immediately  began  to  exercise  those  gifts  of  geniua, 
foresight  and  power  which  have  covered  one  of  the  most 
hrilliant  military  pages  in  the  history  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  people  of  Capua  were  filled 
with  terror  at  the  escape  of  the  gladiators. **  There  was 
a  feeling  of  abame  and  humiliation  based  upon  the  fact 
tliat  the  rebels  were  slaves.  Ta  combat  ■with  equals  had 
ever  been  the  pride  of  Bomejhut  to  bring  her  noble  arms 
to  bear  against  a  thing  so  low  and  hateful  in  the  scale  of 
being  as  a  servile  revolt  was,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  a 
national  degradation  and  a  disgrace. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  reached  Rome  that  the  gladiEi- 
tors  under  Spartacus,  the  prophetic  giant,  had  revolted 
and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  a  large  detachment  of 
troops,  wlio  were  probably  sta,tioned  at  Capua,  waa  sent 

who  niut  b»ii  bDrrowed  ttom  Sallnit  (Se»  Bcbam 

••  I*  RooHM,  DicUmnaire  Univcriri,  Art.  Sparlaa 
OraHui,Vm.,UL. 

"  Flor.,  m,  20, 1.  1.     "  Splrtsius.  CtIihb,  (Enoi 
BUD  trlgiBti  luad  un^iu  ^nadem  fortunn  TiriB," 

■  BohUDlmb,  Her  IbUUthi  SIAtmnimfiland.  V, 
IiObm  dm  Oruni  «p.  B :  oi  wiMm  Si-apr^ictiiiv  tiit^of  in 
dar  ID*  ■ioHlBcben  HlUBTsntilsgB  '  bcllnm  aHrvIlH '  nEnnt , 
l)fMi  OiplU  dn  dritten  BaChtt  dl*  Debencliiift '  beUi  -  "- 
HaUidwa  SkUTsnkHeg  ilto  In  elna  EiUgorle  mlt  di 

Ke  dem  bellam  HiDnlbaURiiDi.  Sertor^um  Ulth: 
an  BQ  TorwlegflDd  iJa  die  SeflH  du  r 
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out  under  the  command  of  the  Roman  prtotor,  Cfodiua 
Glflber,  to  subdue  them."  One  account  ghes  the  number 
of  thia  force  at  just  3,000  men.  Clodiua  appeared  at  the 
baae  of  the  precipice  during  the  day,  knowing  that  the 
rebels  were  on  the  height  aboye  him.  The  army,  how- 
ever, took  up  ite  quartera  at  one  aide  of  the  accfivity  to 
the  ascent  of  which  there  was  but  one  approach.  Thi^ 
t^ey  guarded  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  escape  in  the 
night 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  wily  Spartaons,  whose  band 
was  without  suitable  arma  for  a  contest  The  duel  waa 
to  consist  in  the  measure  of  comparative  wit  When 
evening  came  Spartacus  and  hia  men  who  during  the  day 
had  taken  vines  and  of  them  woven  ladders  sufficiently 
Htrong  to  hold  theheaviestman  and  long  enough  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  overhanging  precipic«  back  of  whose  cap- 
stone the  band  lay  intrenched,  let  themselves  down  in 
such  silence  as  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  slum- 
bering army.  All  descended  the  ladder  empty-handed 
in  thia  manner,  except  one  man  who  remained  to  lower 
the  arms;  after  which  he  also  climbed  down  and  thua  all 
succeedi'd  uninjured,  in  reaching  the  plain  below,  at  a 
point  least  suspected  by  the  Romans,"  Profound  sUence 
reigned.  The  proud  prffitor  and  hia  3,000  men  were  now 
but  a  few  steps  from  where  stood  those  desperate  slavea 
who  well  knew  that  one  slip  or  false  action  might  end 
their  livea 

Spartacua,  ranged  his  men  in  a  manner  to  surround 
the  Roman  encampment.  When  all  waa  ready  the  start- 
ling whoop  of  onset  was  given  and  the  gladiators  centering 
in,  apparently  in  large  numbers,  with  their  terrifying  war- 
cry  and  death-dealing  weapons,  completely  routed  tbosi 
whom  they  did  not  Mil  upon  the  spot  The  rout  of  tha 
Bomans  waa  complete  and  the  rebels  remained  mastera 
of  their  baggage  and  arms,  71  RpjaSn  cohorts  being  killed 
on  the  spot."  ' 

aComp.™  Florm.  m.  M,  i.  "Clodio  GlBbro.peihncMmoiHtB  vitiBioeu." 
Bae  SchHDibKh,  llalil^rT  SklaitnauMand.VI.  a.  19.    Alau  Jntrnialimut  ffne^ 

Clsadiae  Fali:heF."  Applua  anja  VariniiiB  Glsbrue.  1. 110. .  .  "mi  irpiiTiK  •■' 
Abrbk  ittmtttAtit  'OvApivioi  TKafipoi,"  Bat  he  glvBH  !]■  yerj  little  of  tblH  flrsl 
itnteglciJ  manmuvn  uid  buttle,  sad  pcmm  od  to  tbe  grettsi  cundloti  whlcb 

I.  6.  22. 
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The  resalt  of  this  second  snu-ess  was  electriMng.  On 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  public  sentiment  was  filled  with 
bunuliation  and  diegusL  ArrsngementB  were  immedi- 
ate!; made  at  Rome  to  send  a  powerfol  force,  onder  s 
leader  in  whom  they  had  confidence ;  and  Fublius  Vannias, 
a  prsetor,  wae  sent  south  at  the  command  of  a  large  body 
of  troope  ably  supported  by  two  lieutenants,  Furius  and 
Cossiniua.  The  prs-tor  had  so  much  faith  in  Cossinius 
that  he  made  him  bis  assistant  and  chief  counselor, 

Spartacus,  who  had  gained  this  decisive  victory  at  the 
precipice  of  Vesuvius,  was  cool  and  calm,  full  of  the  sense 
pf  his  reaponsibiHty  and  still  unwavering  in  the  child-lite 
desire  to  reach  safely  his  native  home,  far  to  the  north- 
ward, across  the  Adriatic.  He  had  the  ripe  judgment  to 
foreknow  that  the  Komans  when  aroused  were  invincible. 

But  resolutely  suiting  the  opportunity  to  the  circum- 
fltances,  he  issued  a  proclamation  of  emancipatioo  and  pro- 
tection to  all  the  slaves  who  should  join  his  force.  Mul- 
titudes of  cattle-drivers,  shepherds,  herdsmen  and  others 
whose  condition  had  been  degraded  hj  the  land-holders 
to  slavery,  appeared  before  Imn  ofleriug  their  allegi- 
ance. They  were  accepted  and  armed  with  implementa 
wrested  from  Clodius,  at  the  ambuscade  of  Vesuvius. 
The  entire  force  under  Clodius  Glaber,  being  only  given 
at  3,000  there  could  not  have  been  arms  enough  for  more 
than  that  number,  unless  some  of  the  volunteers  furnished 
their  own  weapons.  This  might  have  been  the  case;  but 
to  oSset  the  argument  that  the  servile  ausihariee  used 
other  than  tlie  dignified  miliary  armor,  we  have  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,  declaring  that  at  the  first  skirmish  against  a 
detachment  from  Capua  where  the  gladiators  were  victor- 
ious they  threw  away  their  knives  as  things  "disgraceful, 
dishonorable  and  barbarous." 

Hie  wish  was  constantly  to  secure  arms,  and  naturally; 
for  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Clodius  Glaber,  the  ren- 
egade force  of  78  gladiators  from  Capua  swelled  into  an 
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Vfmy  of  10,000  "  men  of  great  vigor  and  very  awift  mn- 
nere."  and  Spartaoua  "  covered  them  with  armor,  some 
heavy,  some  light  for  picket  duty.""  Ab  the  oitiea  of 
HeroTilaneum  and  Pompeii  were  but  a  few  milea  distant 
to  the  Bouth  and  west,  it  is  quite  poBsible  that  he  realized 
not  only  arms  but  many  volunteera  from  that  quarter. 
The  indomitable  rebel  now  get  himself  about  drilling  his 
men  into  military  Bervice.  The  wretched  ergagtuli  were 
changed  into  fi'ee  men  who  assumed  military  dig;nity,'' 
from  the  moment  of  their  desertion  from  their  maatera  thus 
realizJBgimmediateparticipation.withouthavin^  to  linger 
upon  the  antioipations  of  promise.  With  10,000  desperate 
soldiers  under  rigid  drill  he  soon  felt  himself  capable  to 
oope  with  a  prtetorian  army.     Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 

The  Roman  prietor,  Publius  Variniua,  as  already  stated, 
WW  in  the  same  year,  B.  C  74,  sent  with  a  large  army  to 

fut  an  end  to  the  ti'ouble.**  He  had  two  lieutenants, 
nriuB  and  Cossinius.  Variniua  placed  much  confidence 
in  Ooasiniua  as  a  man  of  uneommon  judgment.  But  the 
combined  wisdom  of  both  was  not  enough  to  induce  the 
Boman  army  to  beep  together;  for  Furius  was  sent  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  2,000  men  against  the  "  common 
robber,  Spartacua,  perceiving  the  Roman  army  divided 
into  two  columns,  fell  upon  the  weakest  line,  that  of  Fu- 

"PlaUrcb,  MaroH  Crianu,-  Flams.  Ill,  so,  3,  alia  apeits  of  the  in,OM  u  tol- 
Irwi;  "SarvliiquB  ad  veilllmn  vointlB,  lum  bUIihi  ileoflni  iniplltn  mllltn  cni»- 
■CDt  bomlnum/'  Flatnroli.  Maraii  Orainu.  ooirectl]'  ipiiUeB  thlB  MUmiiu  ■tter 
iMliar  tbui  berore  the  battle  of  tlie  UDbuseadE. 

"  Smith'*  IMolionnlry  0/  Brrek  and  Knuian  AaHquiCIa,  AM.  ajmrtapw,    The 

HoniB,  m.  ao.  6.  "  Alflnentlbna  la  iUbui  copila.quomjam  egsetjnatuiiBiiiTcltlia 
ISDi  ncotto  ^BiUoa  ac  Uls  feoeruiit,"    So  alae  Ap[ilui,  De BrUU  Ciiulitiu.  I. 

H  Applui,  he  B^tU  GiDiKAvd,  I,  US.  "Mtpi^eiiivtf  3*  "'^^  ^^  *'P^  "^f 
3nii«g«>(>^IVffV>'JJii;u>{<iUTiip'ini'P<a|ia>i>ii'i<Aiui>p,  iAV>ir>I|»|>iil<  Tiva  h1 


i>cM<.  Oaminx,  Ubsr.  HI.  Cumsli,  U,  "' 
"Et  <3idem  Uanl  EDflmoHid  dnelli, 
Bpuucam  ■!  qna  potult  Tigiuiliiiii 
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Conielliu  Tacltna.  Annnla,  lib.  IH,  gap.  ^a.tpeakaot  tbaBDconaiea  al  gpartacni 
H  ibamadi I  applying  Iba  opltheot  '■  robber  and  dMortoc."       "Niin  allu  majila 

HtCot  M  pnedo  haBilum  mors  ageiBt,  na  SputMu  asidem  poat  lot  gonaulatlum 
nercltuam  cUdsB  iBiiltom  Itallam  nrBDCl.'' 
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riuB,  and  with  an  impetous  dash,  broke  through  hie  n 
body,  routing  and  destrujing  nearly  the  entire  detach- 
ment The  larger  force  however  remained,  eommaaded 
by  CoBBiniuB,  the  legat«  and  confidential  adviBer  of  the 
oommander-in-cbief.  That  worthy,  doubtless,  incredoloug 
regarding  the  abilities  of  the  man  he  was  to  cope  with,  bo 
far  forgot  the  rigorous  rigilance  of  war  as  to  indulge  in 
the  tempting  baths  of  Salense.  The  eagle-eye  of  Sparta- 
cuB  bent  upon  the  prey.  While  the  Komao  was  thus 
luxuriating,  the  gladiatorB  rushed  with  fierce  rapidity  and 
like  a  thunderbolt  struck  the  spot,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  Cossinus  in  the  bath.  He  escaped,  how- 
ever, with  precipitation,  but  hie  army  was  attacked  by 
surprise,  routed,  large  numbers  kiUed  and  Cossinus  him- 
self in  attempting  to  restore  order  was  slain  in  battle 
which  covered  the  field  with  the  dead.  The  conquering 
legions  followed  up  the  victory  and  made  themgelves  mas- 
ters of  the  camps  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  report  of  this  victory  at  the  Baths  of  Salenie  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  land.  Slaves  rushed  into  the 
camp  of  the  rebels,  offering  their  services  in  exchange 
for  freedom.  The  newly  gotten  arms  were  transferred 
from  the  Romans  to  the  sun-baked  and  brawny  hands  of 
the  rebels.  The  drill  and  mihtary  manoeuvre  went  rigor- 
ously and  with  great  system  forward  in  their  camp;  and 
while  the  hopes  of  the  unsophisticated  bondmen  beat 
high  the  pride  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  citizens  was 
mortified  and  crushed. 

Varinius"  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  consisting  of 
the  greater  fraction  of  the  original  force,  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity, or  at  least,  not  very  far  from  the  scene  of  the  last  dis- 
aster in  which  CossiniuB  met  his  fate.  There  are  no  data 
extant  which  give  the  full  accounts  of  this  encounter-  To 
the  student  of  sociology  it  must  be  announced  with  kevn 
regrets  that  the  entire  three  books  of  Livy  covering  th» 
space  of  time  between  74  and  71  B,  C,  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  epitome  of  books,  XCV.,  XCVL  and 
XCVII,,  completely  lost.  A  discovery  of  the  lost  author- 
ities would  indeed  be  a  rich  legacy  to  the  science  of  sc- 
^^ology.     Exactly  similar  is  the  f  ate  of  the  iireat  J.ibri  His- 
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torianim,  of  Salluat."  Of  all  writere  on  ancient  liistoty, 
SaltaBt  and  Livj  ranJt  among  the  most  plain-spoteu  and 
manly.  By  the  epitomies  and  frogmenta  still  extant  we 
know  that  these  missing  histories  of  the  servile  war  were 
elaborately  wiitten  ;  and  judging  from  the  careful  study 
and  insertion  of  figures,  speeches  and  other  literary  con- 
diments which  epic e  their  narrations  we  should,  had  they 
not  perished,  be  supplied  with  a  flood  of  new  details  re- 
earing  this  servile  war.  Those  inestimable  jewels  are, 
however,  lost,  unless  some  Niebuhr  arises  to  rescue  them 
from  their  dusty  shadows.  The  triumphs  of  Spartacus 
were  an  unendurable  stigma  upon  the  Iloman  name,  and 
the  shame  which  the  successes  of  gladiators  and  slaves 
inflicted,  though  it  could  not  be  efftwed  from  memory, 
could  be  expunged  or  obliterated  by  destroying  the  books 
and  by  acta  as  barbarous  as  that  winch  afterwards  lined 
the  dnves  for  miles  both  sides  of  the  Appian  "Way  with 
the  crucifled  foflowers  of  this  general. 

Spartacus  soon  after  made  a  formidable  onset  upon 
Tarinius.  who  was  overthrown,  showing  this  to  have  been 
a  great  battle.  Much  obscurity  hangs  over  this  engage- 
ment." Could  the  whole  truth  be  revealed  we  shculd 
perhaps  be  presented  with  one  of  the  world's  bloodiest 
struggles;  for  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  that  about 
this  T,ime  the  army  of  Spartacus  had  greatly  swollen,  and 
Appian  declares  it  to  havo  reached  70,000  men.  The 
Boman  general  was  overthrown.  He  lost  all  his  troops, 
hia  horses,  baggage,  and  his  prstorian  fasces.  In  faot  ne 
waa  annihilated;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  liim. 

7  ^lEUKiitui/Wind.  II.  8.  S.    TUb  Ii«n  abisrTST 
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SpartacQB  from  this  time  was  adorned  vrith  the  regular 
accompanimeDts  of  a  Roman  pro-consul.  With  a  great 
army  he  overran  the  territory  of  Campania,  ravaging  and 
sacking  Nola,  Nuceria  and  Cora;  then  croseisg  the  Sam- 
nian  line  into  the  province  of  Hirpinius  he  seized  what  he 
wanted  from  Compsa  on  the  Via  Numicia.  Crossing  the 
Appeuines  he  marched  his  arm;  southward  into  the  rich 
peninsular  division  of  Lticania.  Here  in  the  great  fertile 
plaiiia,  between  the  moimtainB  and  the  Tarantine  Gulf,  he 
was  absolute  master.  FTih  arms  extended  still  farther 
southward  over  the  domain  of  Bruttiom  in  Magna  Gr£e- 
cia."  In  fact '  the  destruction  of  the  Varinian  army  had 
placed  the  rubela  in  complete  possession  of  this  whole 
portion  of  Italy.  Here  were  pitched  the  winter  quaj-ters, 
B.  C.  74-7.3." 

But  Spartacus  well  inew  that  he  must  not  follow  the 
voluptuous  plan*'  of  Hannibal  who, one  hundred  and  for^ 

J  ears  before  at  Capua,  among  the  same  valleys  of  whitui 
e  was  now  master,  and  aft«r  the  strildngly  similar  bat- 
tle of  Cannffi,  had  aJlowed  hia  Carthagenian  braves  to  be 
spoiled  by  luxury  and  wealth.  Fixing  his  quarters  at  or 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Metapontom,"  which  lay  on  the 
Tarantine  gulf  between  the  rivers  Acalandrus  and  Casu- 
entuB,  where  the  alluvial  bottoms  filled  those  parts  of  Italy 
with  harvests  of  the  cereals  and  the  vine,  Spartacus  eatab- 

oominaMHd  in  the  nvnaet  of  B.  C.  7*.  wbioh  we'foilow.  1dm.  8.  3D.  SoSUBbwH 
draws  Irom  the  Vatican  [rsgrneDtsarSilliutu  follow! ;  "  Nscbdem  SpBrt»1u 
■lie  Elements  der  Biupurung,  wdche  Cunpimpn  dscbot.  in  Hicb  geiogeu.vuidM 
er  ■[ch  In  nndere  Hegunilun.  Letder  sliid  wli  tlber  die  Bonta.  die  (I  BlnaotilQl, 
nlchlgBOiQantarriulilot;  dooli  dllrfon  wlr  in  der  Huid  der  ysUksntonlien  Png- 
menCs  dei  Siliist  mit  dcnen  OroBJiia  Uberelnstlmmt.  umebmen,  dug  et  glclt  XO- . 
niicliit  qaer  durob  die  H&IblDsel  in  din  Stlsten  dee  idciallBCbeD  Uasrei  wuidts, 
von  WD  erdancdlB  ItlcbtaDgDach  SOdeneiiiKhlauuiidniubLukuiisagelBnHto. 
Wenlgitemi  berechtlgen  una  die  Fragnianta  dee  Saluet  zu  der  Aimiibnie.  djia 
VuinlUH.Ton  dem  welleihlu  die  Rede  seln  wlrd,  innceDnmdeDAalBt&ndlBcban 

viellok-lit  »nch  AielltD.  deaeen  Kinwohnsraoliiri  eich  ihncn  woniBBtens  inm 

Mord  imd  Bnind  beieliinBl  haljen,  irtwohl  gowisa." 

■I  P1utar«b,  Manna  Craitui.  9-10,  Smith's  ZKcKgnorai^Orixl:  and  Banan  Bis- 

Hbiy  Ifai.  fflii,.  XXXni.  14. 

n  Of,  La  Bouaae,  IHctiamiart  Unttemi,  wcurdlDf  is  wbiab  (be  cuap  of 
flpiirtaciu  nu  Bsat  Thuiium,  q,  t. 
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liahed  himei^lf  for  the  winter,  aetoitiehing  his  historiaOB 
by  an  ordeal  of  tactics  and  a  diecretioii  which  the  wieest 
and  most  virtuoas  might  follow  at  the  present  day. 

As  explained  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  coWe^in  or 
social  organizations,  all  Italy  was  at  this  period  covered 
with  social  societiea  of  proteotion,  of  reaietance  and  for 
convivial  and  burial  purposes."  To  mEike  coincidence 
more  striking  to  the  student  of  sociology,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  it  was  at  just  this  critical  moment  that  tiie 
Roman  politicians  who  for  centuries  bad  been  invidiously 
watching  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  social  movement 
under  the  law  of  Numa  PompUiua,  were  buRiJy  discusBiiig 
a  measui'e  for  the  wholesale  suppreeaion  of  the  great  so- 
cial movement,  root  and  branch.  This  law  for  their  sup- 
pression did  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  powerful  in- 
terference of  the  tribune  Clodius,  until  the  year  58  B.  C. 
But  we  are  not  without  evidence  that  everywhere  the 
unions  of  labor  were  all  this  time  on  tlie  alert,  expecting 
the  calamity  and  pi'eparing  for  revolt.  These  unions  were 
innumerable."  Italy  and  Greece  were  honeycombed  with 
them,*  Another  proof  "  that  this  remiu'kable  conquest 
of  Spartacus  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Italy  actually 
revived  the  organizations  or  turned  their  membership  to 
his  use,  is  seen  from  a  slur  in  Ci<'«ru,  the  bitter  hater  of 
everybody  who  was  too  poor  to  live  without  manueil  toil. 
Speaking  of  them  he  says:  ....  "  not  only  those  ancient 
labor  unions  have  had  their  right  of  organization  restored 
to  them,  but,  by  one  gladiator,  inniunerable  othei-s,  aod 
new  ones,  have  been  instituted."  These  words  from  Buoh 
high  authority,  shed  a  blaze  of  light  upon  our  conjecture 
that  Spartacua  was  working  in  collusion  with  the  diesf- 
fected  labor  unions  which  had  either  been  suppressed  or 
their  existence  threatened,  as  is  plainly  proved,  nt  that 
time,"    Thus  Cicero  becomes  our  most  valuable  and  re- 
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liable  historian  hy  bis  utterances  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate 
'  and  bis  epistles.  We  must  make  the  importance  of  this 
matter  esouse  prolixity  and  repetition.  Speaking  of  these 
very  times  but  apparently  not  suspecting  the  estraordi- 
uary  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  we  use  in  evi- 
dence of  our  coniecture,  the  great  archccologiBt  Momm- 
een,  explicitly  states,  concerning  the  ancient  conspiracy 
laws  of  this  period  which  we  conjecture  contributed  much 
to  the  so-csUed  serrile  wars,  that  they  were  of  two  sorts. 
"  Thus  I  have  two  points  to  note  here:  In  the  first,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Clodian  trade  unions  contained  slaves 
as  members;  for  I  think  the  pure  trade  organization  of 
fikUled  workmen  did  not  admit  slaves.  They  were  socie' 
i'jes  for  religious  purposes."  Then  the  law  af  Clodiaa 
must  be  looked  upon  as  touching  only  the  city  of  Eome; 
as  Cicero  says:  'ex  urbia  Jaece' — out  of  the  slums  of  the 
city  of  Borne.  It  was  of  such  that  Clodius  would  con- 
ecribe  and  classify.  The  fact  is,  innumerable  unions  of 
the  servile  race,  as  their  relics  show,  were  scattered  over 
all  Italy,  derived  from  ancient  times,  under  the  protection 
of  the  provincial  cities."" 

We  are  told  that  the  young  general  after  firing  his 
quarters  snugly  for  the  winter,  instituted  a  rigorous  drill 
of  his  troops.  According  to  Phny  he  denied  them  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  lest  they  should  become  demoral' 
ized  by  handling  the.ie  vitiating  treasures.'" 

One  thing  is  certain  during  his  sojourn  in  Lncania:  he 
Bet  «U  the  slaves  free  and  declared  such  work  to  be  bis 
mission.^  He  also  garrisoned  the  cities,  althongh  it  is 
claimed  that  some  of  them  he  plundered-  He  committed 
no  acts  of  brutality.  He  forced  his  soldiers  to  abstain 
from  intemperance."    He  was  humane  to  bis  prisoners. 

1  Bu  Aieoil,  £.  (7.,  ipuUne  of  Clodlua:  "  De  (^oUegiiH  rcHtito^ndla  novleqlis 
kititnandli  qniB  lit  eiHrrmoram  &ece  consMtuti." 

■  Hals  llomnisea  !■  mlittken.  ud  ba  lilfli  OQ  ulmits  that  the;  uBed  relict- 
Ion  a  ■  oloik  to  loreen  tbem  tenia  the  rigid  Ikwi. 

MUommHii.  ItiCUiq^fliaSslslieiU  AMiaiwnHit,  pp.  71-TB.  Tlia  lanla  u 
fOUmn:  "Qna  ntlone  soDnoiptio  imHtata  Bit  et  id  qaienitn  cdUbkI*  buc  lex 
mH^mo peronnarlt. lam  expoml.  ItiquadDO  tutnm  hiib«oitdlmc&dnotvid&; 
Ifflmnm  cum  osetI  In  eoUegfii  daOImig  eswnt,  Don  ceae  cogltuidum  Oe  oolleglii 

OlildlllBgemiaTrrbem  timtinn  apKiayime.  mm  Cicero  cellegla  eta  urMi/imt 
ooiutltiiu  dteat  St  CUDdlam  Is  foro  coDBcripitase  et  dscorliTi'^e." 

cutrli  mil  BpiTtaeiini,  ne  quia  •.arnm  biberet  snt  Hrgantiia.  TastDiQit  plna 
antml  ftigiUTli  noatds."  Pliny,  KnI..  Hiit.  SXElIl.  14. 
<i  OL  JMvuaCMviJ  AiqwJitFCRliii,  Ai 
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For  once  we  have  a  record  of  a  sHIlful  soldier,  a  loving 
hneband,  a  humble  'worldngman  and  a  gentleman. 

We  are  in  possesaioii  of  several  very  rehahle  evidences 
that  SpartacuB  was  married  and  that  his  vrife  shared  his 

Srison  and  military  life.  Plutarch  ia  our  authority  for 
le  first  and  Corneliua  Tacitus  for  the  latter.  Not  only 
wae  elie  faithful  to  him  but  she  certainly  became  a  cele- 
lorated  pattern  of  fidehty,  making  herself  by  deeds  of  a 
true  heroine,  an  object  of  praise  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  Tacitus  holds  her  up  as  an  example  of  the  heroio 
character  of  German  women.  Her  name  was  Varinia." 
"  The  most  terrible  guerilla  chieftain  recorded  in  history 
was  unstained  by  the  vices  of  bis  conquerors."  " 

SpartacuB  had  among  his  men,  a  large  number  of 
skiUed  workmen  who  belonged  to  unions.  Among  them 
were  members  of  the  Fabriceiisesi*  armor  makers  ;  of  the 
Castrensiarii,  sutlers  who  took  contracts  under  the  old 
rule  of  Numa  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  provisions ;  fa&ri, 
workers  in  hard  metals ;  caiigidarii,  soldiers"  boot  makers 
or  army  cobblers  and  many  other  mechanics  whom  he  en- 
gaged and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ai-ma  and 
other  details  of  supplying  bis  army.  There  was  the  great 
order  of  the  Vecligalarii'"  which  bad  been  created  by 
Noma,  upheld  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  for  50O  years 
employed  by  the  Roman  government  and  all  the  Muni- 
dpia  of  Italy  as  collectors  of  the  revenues  from  the  in- 
comes of  the  public  domain,  but  which  had  lost  their  em- 
ployment through  the  usurpation  of  the  ager  puMicut  by 
land  monopolists  and  their  system  of  slave  labor. 

"Plnlatch,  Xarcui  Crasiai.  (LinchoruB,)  ssjB;  "Bnl  thaj- imesnlng  tbflob- 
■  Cinatfl  fll&res  agtUtiBt  Ibe  ordflii  of  ap&ruiciiB)  KtjtDg  npoD  Iheir  Diuabfln.  and 
flitted  witb  BQCCOB,  irould  doi:  ileien  to  his  pTupoeaL  lattead  at  thsC.  they  Mi 
ItaijwtMo  u  tb«7  tTATenier  ' 

■"  Twiltiis.  Otrmania,  8.       

•t  1*blIl(M  a  femlnlB  rcatllnUu  conatautls  | 


le  prodltu  qnandam  «clea  In 


Ument,  idao  nt  etHocins  obliKenlnr  Bainil  ciritatDin,  auibua  inter  obsldsa  pnol- 
IM  qaaqns  uoblln  ImperanCtir  in«ee  qaln  atlsm  eanstam  (liquid  et  providuoi 
pBUnt,  nee  int  conillla  mam  upenumtiti  aat  raapoow  negleeiml.  TldimDBinb 
oItd  TeapulDDO  Talsdua  din  apnd  pleiosqaa  nnmbili  loco  G&bitBm.  eed  el  ollm 
Antinlkm  et  eomplnris  llim  leneuti  lunt,  ood  adalatlone,  neqne  tamqnun 
ruermt  dew."  It  1>  gild  thU  tbie  "Antlnla  "  wu  tHe  wire  of  8f  utacoa. 
■M  Smltb'l  ZUdtoidrv  ef  Senan  Siairaplm.  AtC  i^naail, 
"  Orait.,  2nicriplvinm  Litinanm  CollecUB,  Nob.  4,076,  4,0BS,  and  infra  Jm- 
-ereri,  ohiptBT  XT,  pp.  872-88,  JVadr  BniorHi.  TheiB  are  msny  iiifcrlpOoni  ■bow- 
ing thll  the  blackemllhB.  ■rmaren  ind  other  iroDiod  mstafworlianellatedat 
Ibat  time  Id  loner  Italj,  under  tbe  coli^ia  or  trade  orgsDlzatloni. 

"  Orell.,  fnicr.  Lot  Colleslio.  Vol.  U.  ot  atUeoia,  Ctorpam,  SedaUda  tt  cri,  pp. 
■■27  1*8,    Aliolndei.ToLUl.  -.  * 
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Theae  ho  furnished  with  work  and  wages,  by  sending 
them  en  revanche,  to  collect  from  the  rich  who  had  uisurped 
the  lands,  the  proviaiona  and  money  for  his  army  and  ila 
espenses.  Thus  Spartacns,  in  the  granary  of  Italy  be- 
came the  master  workman  of  all  the  Becret  unions  of 
trades  and  laborers;  and  we  hare  no  evidence  disprov- 
ing the  immense  popiilarity  to  which  he  unquestionably 
arose  among  the  wage  earners. 

The  army  by  this  time,  which  must  have  been  the  early 
spring  of  B.  C.  73,  was  swollen  to  100,000"  men,  armed 
and  well  equipped,  in  readiness  to  battle  with  the  mighti- 
est force  Rome  could  muster.  With  this  splendid  force 
he  now  meditated  a  daring  attempt  on  Rome. 

But  one  great  misfortune  now  began  insidiously  to  ex- 
hibit itself.  His  army,  especially  that  division  of  the 
Gauls  under  Crisus,  his  hitherto  faithful  lieutenant,  began 
to  show  signs  of  jealousy.  Of  all  the  fratricidal  passions 
that  curse  and  wither  the  hopes  and  career  of  the  organ- 
isations of  labor,  jealousy  is  the  most  venomous  and 
deadly.  Boni  of  the  human  spirit,  it  runs  in  lurid  juices 
M  of  the  cobra's  fangs,  and  strikes  death  under  cover  of 
fascination.  With  Oie  adder's  blindness  it  envenoms  the 
JBtmosphere  by  puffa,  mistaken  for  zephyrs  and  balm,  and 
to  the  innocent  like  Spartacus  it  throttles  the  spirit  with 
the  dark  moral  shadows  of  doom. 

Had  this  insidious  spectre  not  appeared,  the  army  of 
tbe  gladiators  and  workingmen  might  pciliaps  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  some  extent,  in  a  desperate  march  on  Rome 
and  thereby — although  its  conquest  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— some  wise  negotiation  might  have  succeeded  in 
much  permanent  good  to  the  proletaries.  But  tlie  esact 
opposite  was  in  the  end  the  result  The  plan  of  this 
campaign  was  not  carried  out. 

The  camp  at  Metapontum  was  constantly  visited  by 

"Ct  Smith's /JWimnrj/ a/ HomMWojirapJlB,  Art  SpaHona:  Sobsmbsch, i)er 
HkIUeAc  SklaBfnavfilaad,  Applii)  niaksB  It  lo  have  beaoiaci.uDO;  ssd  BpviuMia 
■ertomly  conlBinplBtiid^ sn  IniBiion  or  Roma,  be  aaye,  CBI>,  117,  lib.  I;  "OM 

wintt  ivtkav  Koi  tir<ir*iifa(  Ta  iiirojvyia,   ita  jiavrtnc  tin-   ■vinniWui'  Tt  =ii.K*ir 
■VTiy  irpoo-iDVnifv  oiit^va  'npoiriiTQ,    cat  rwi'  vvdndf  aiirov  nCdif  vapi  riji'  nifrqriTLda 

B"  luirsoTBiTafi'.teeyBVByHjv'TEpDTDfif  v^7r>Tvi,<cu«irTaAff  ^a^Tdn^p-iTa 'Puiioiui'." 
la  wia  »r[er  Uie  hatilo  ot  Girgsnot  and  the  deaili  of  Criin»,  See  iii>o.  f  o 
JnlmiObBBqTieiHiiKiiBl.ycD^ithen^.iJefyiwZlfflif.llB,  "Arniormnbotran.looiain- 
ani"trrnini,'apna)"e«ituiniiililla  homlnaia  cDasampU  Italico  clvUlquebeUo 
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for  a  Roman  holiday."  The  unfortnnate  CriiuB,  Jess  dis- 
creet than  intrepid  rushed  into  the  din  of  Btrife  and  in  a 
furious  battle  which  occupied  the  day  was  slain  and  his 
army  defeated  with  great  loss. 

The  routed  soldierB.  however,  had  one  comfort  They 
could  go  back  to  their  general  better  qualified  through 
the  lesson,  with  confidence  in  their  sagacious  chieftain 
whom  they  had  deserted.  Even  this  rebuie  did  not  en- 
tirely quell  the  terribly  revolutionary  character  of  his  in- 
subordinate troops. 

Spartacus  now  started  over  the  Appennines  in  forced 
marchea  northward  toward  the  river  Po,  dogged  every 
inch  of  the  route  by  the  large  consular  ormicB  of  Bome 
under  G.  Cornehus  Lentulua  and  GeUius  Pophcola,  the 
two  consuls  and  Q.  Arrins  the  prsetoi',  who  commanded 
the  third  consular  army.  But  he  sustained  no  loasea. 
Every  time  the  enemy  ventured  a  battle  he  was  sure  to 
be  hacked  and  punished  by  the  terrible  columns  of  the 
now  veteran  proletaries." 

Spartacus  appears  to  have  bent  every  energy  toward 
making  a  pennanent  escnpe  from  Italy.  In  the  struggle 
to  make  headway,  the  aalhea  of  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear  were  always  naet  by  the  wary  gladiator  with  a  shock 
which  stupefied  and  annihilated  them ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner he  contested  every  attack,  watching  with  a  judicioufl 
eye  every  movement  of  the  several  Roman  armies,  for  op- 
portunities to  inflict  the  heaviest  blowa. 

At  last,  in  one  of  hia  wily  manceuvrea  he  succeeded  in 
alluring  Poplicola  and  his  large  army  into  a  place  suita- 
ble, as  he  believed,  to  make  a  genered  attack.  We  are  a 
little  undecided  as  to  where  this  bloody  battle  took  place. 
There  are  data  to  the  efEect  that  Spartacus  now  had  70, 
000  men  in  soUd  column."  But  most  of  the  great  histor- 
ies being  lost,  the  lesser  writers  of  those  times  perhapa 

n  Flar..  IIL  20. 10.  "  Inde  Jim  conBDlaree  qnoqus  siiertBSDB,  In  AppenlDO 
Icclall  D»rclli>m  iwrceddit:  apud  Mulinnni  (Jail  luBiicSitia  dulevit.''^ 

a  11  la  prohflbLeihstthe  rebel  lorcsTdt  BiiJI  MronRet  Ibun  thie;  lorApplm 
pniB  II  Ht  luO.DOO  wbiie  jet  In  Thuria.  VBllejoB  PBier<:qliia.  howercr,  eeemB  to 
Miry  the  IdBft—'" ' ■ ~— -■•--.. . 


inilonvoro 
BniTopluB  who  BifB  flu  ODO.    Otosinasnd  Llvy,  nSo  mike  the  rebef 


hhi  uhDllutadltlon  Dadi  faullwUh  ttaeBB  flEBreB,  u  abaurd  and  telen 

'Ivy  wSomaketherebellorceabi 

!l^000  (Applfln'BsWleinejit)and 


BngedlD  vlcUxltndtsofBaiBBiiy  ages  Into  bd  "L,"  and  [liai  ll  orl^luRll; 
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ashamed  of  what  they  considered  a  huroiliafion  and  dis- 
grace, fush  over  the  leee  prominent  evente,  mentioning 
only  in  an  obscure  manner,  certain  points. 

The  tactics  of  Poplicola  were  to  harass  the  Sank  while 
lientulus  kept  his  army  in  the  front  of  Spartacna  who 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  latter  than  to  keep  him  from 
doing  mischief.  When  at  last,  Spartacus  saw  his  oppor- 
tnnity,  burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  Crixus,  who  had 
fallen  at  Mt  GorganuB,  he  gave  his  men  the  long  coveted 
order  of  attack. 

A  great  and  bloody  battle  was  fought.  All  day  the  glitter 
of  helmets  and  the  clash  of  swords  told  the  horrid  tale  of 
death.  It  was  a  rencounter  of  Greek  and  GJaul  and  Roman 
— representatives  of  the  bravest  lands  of  ancient  days. 

Phalanx  by  phalanx,  the  prond  army  of  Poplicola  gave 
way  before  the  intrepid  ansaulta  of  the  laborers.  No 
Booner  did  the  Romans  begin  to  weaken  and  bend  than 
the  carnage  redoubled.  Spai-tacna  made  good  every  op- 
portunity and  crashed  upon  the  now  broken  columns  of 
his  adversary.  Thousands  of  the  Komans  fell  dead  and 
dying.  A  few  escaped.  Night  brought  the  slaughter  to 
a  sullen  close."  The  victorious  legions  of  Spartacua  re- 
turned to  theirtents  to  rest.  Large  numbers  of  prisoners 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  among  whom  were  many 
haughty  Roman  knights,  Spartacus  with  bitter  irony 
soon  afterwards  forced  them  to  fight  as  gladiators  in  the 
funeral  games  which  he  celebrated  with  pomp  to  the 
manes  of  Crisue." 

Thus  we  have  an  account  of  the  fifth  battle  won  by  this 

bfIdtub,!!!.  W,  11.  1b  arekU;  grieied  Bt  thli  hnuiiJi&tioii;  "Bquupulii. 
fBgltlqne  Ipodet  dlDcce)  hoBtai  in  ciIkidb  IttliiB  refngorunt." 

H  "Sur  UronUllrencontHetScrMidcniMmfeM  comulnirea,  deni  »otrBB 

in  Po,  doDt  leu  eiDi  d^bordAoB  luj  barrdniit  le  cliemlD.''    iCa  BoniB«.  Art.  Spar- 

iul,  endBEVoored  to  ionound  SparticOB,  with  ble  forcei,  wbioh  were  very  con. 
■Ideisble.  Spulacua  met  him  fairly  ia  tha  Held,  best  bin  lleDlBnuits,  ud 
•tripped  them  of  tholt  baggage."  Srrspa  from  IhBearHestuid  beet  aathursBarro 
■whnra  tlic  Ihreid  o(  tbe  story  is  lost ;  and  mdjcsle  tbe  trnthlnlnnw  07  the  hig. 
torj.  SalJuat  baa  one  u  foUowii.  whtoh  tbougli  badly  manBUd,  bhdib  to  lelata 
to  tlili  seyen  aoDteat:  •  >  •  ''M  orTrequil  prater  a  rclem  oecasffliism  hand 
malts  aeirua  qnam  lerro  nouen  poterat.  At  VariDiua,  duin  bxc  igantni  i  iugl- 
Uvia,  neri  pute  mllitnm  auluiniii  gravilaCe,  neque  ei  poatrema  tngn.  Gam  ee- 
wro  edioto  jubErenlur,  ulUn  "d  eigut  redenotibuB,  el  qui  rallnqiif  ciant  pec 
■nmmaflgltiadetrcctantlbua  militlain.  OuceatDTeni  BuamC.  TbDraniuin ei  quo 
prjeaentBveratacllinienoBceninl.  •••  eommiaeruil.  et  lamen  Inlenm  qQum 
YolouObUB  nonierg  quatuor." 

HFlarUB,  Ul.  W.    "Qui  derunclomm qDDqne  pnelia duimin  tDDsn Uopsca 
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merchanta  who  pTirchaaed  brass  and  iron  and  other  goods 
on  a  large  scale.  "We  are  told  that  it  preeeoted  the  speo- 
tacle  of  a  great  fair. 

Spring  came  and  it  was  learned  that  three  coaaiilar 
armies,  fully  equipped,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
forces  of  the  rebels ;  and  Spartacus  took  up  his  line  of 
march  northward,  keeping  the  ajiorea  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  reach  the  Alps,  cross 
them  and  diapci-ae  tJie  army  at  the  pointwhere  the  Gaula 
might  return  in  safety  to  their  homes  to  the  northward 
and  the  Thracians  might  take  to  the  right  and  thus  reach 
their  homes  in  Thrace."  It  appears  that  Crixus  and 
(Enomans  had  remained  with  Spartacus  at  the  winter 
quarters  but  that  there  was  a  quarrel.     The  evidences 


nt  pcsca  rlDMn^b,  Maitui  C-iumi,  8.  esya  :  *■  By  tine  lime  be  rSpartscns)  was 
bBOqmBBreflliDflfomiiitabla.  Ntverlbeles*  hie  views  were  nioderale,  Hehidtow 
much  underaUndinj  lo  hapatbe  cgnqBuat  of  Uie  Romans,  audiberefore  leil  bis 

Uii  (ae;  miglit  retire  to  Ibeti  Teipectlvs  coDntrlw.  eonie  toTlince  aiidi>aDis  ta 
Gaul,"    Orsuier,  neit  to  Ploine  and  tbe  Enetiaii  Eccyulopiedlst)!,  tbe  must  mer- 

Hotiii.'  "  .SpattaCDB,  qal  i»ll  iin  bomme  dnni  lecteucvftlailmleuiquiila  Bondl- 
tloD,  n'ftviu t  qu'UDe  Id^e;  U  voulalt  qii'on  rrancbic  lea  Alpee,  qn'on  geenAt  |8B 
Gaulea.  eCqu'Dne  FoIb  la,  ebacan  lapiit  le  cbetnjn  deann  IW>-.  '-'"  atralcgie  de> 

ficbsmbscb  defEbde  Spartacn!  igalnst  the  eenerally  anxpted  libela  and  ilaod- 
«»  afloat  in  Rome  and  wblch  acted  as  a  palllttlie  guMaliiK  tbe  nllliiK  (act  that 
tlw  baUEbtr  nation  was  bambled  bj  a  low-lived  Kladlator:  "  UUlt  ea  dDcb  Flonur 
fttrnbtbiB  alcbmli  den  Worten  'nu^niltndo  cUmum  [aott.  uC  raemingrlniaa '  is 
CnticbQldleen,  ala  rr  den  Namen  dea  Anfilbrere  lb  elnetn  del  alclliacliBn  Anf- 
■Unde  anlUbrtl  Aber  miC  dei  anaioht,  duu  Mann  eintscb  todC  in  iDhwelaen, 
twitnUiite  moo  Blch  nlcbt ;  man  befleckce  aeln  Andanken  diirch  erfandene  Ver- 
bcecben  and  macbte  eeinen  Namen  zd  elnem  Scbiiuptwotte.  nnd  eelbai  Milnner 
irlaCleeKi  nndderiUtere  Pliniubabea  alchvonden  illmiaHndeaBroiBenllaDt- 
■na  ht.Hn  Dicbt  ZD  emandplres  veimocbt.  Uae,  die  wir  kslnen  Orund  baben. 
ala  pimniiaeu  Faind  xa  vsTabaobeaen,  lk.gt  die  Verpdlcbtnns  ob, 
on  In  daa  rIcbtlBe  Lloht  an  atelkn  nnd  gagen  anvGrffientcn  Tadal  in 


_         _  ,      lain"  .      „ 

■elDa  Person  In  daa  rhsbtlee  Lloht  m  atelkn  nnd  gagen  a ., 

TerllKldieBD,"  (Schimbncti,  Der  Iiahtcie  Sklavamyfllawl,  S.  IB.  iir.  l)i 
taVol.IV,  S.7*,aq.  or  bia  great  HIetory  or  Rorib  {MnmieM  OtuMclilii  aiYet 
BpatUcnitbKJuit tribute;  "DiaNatur  batte  ibn  mm  Helden  and  Uerncber 
gaicbaffan.  darcb  klujtbalt,  Mutb,  Frslbeltslieba  nnd  MSeeigunE  ra^ita  er  Uber 
HloeGerilbnenlicri'or;  er  braolite  daa  allmiichtlRa  Bom  lum  Zitlern  alberdla 
Setteu  zarbcaeh,  imd  begebrte  aucb  JeLzt  nlcbts,  ali  JreUu  rein:  die  Cmuaani- 

SplBlea  ar  eicli  uiid  die  M.-  -    'uhlte,  ^e  ihm  nlohta'iomal  dia 

HnebtifeBtstteleo,  Ibn  mm.'  ringen  anc^iian.  om  alean  du 

Ibn  bei  den  Scliwindel  tit,'!  < :  wollts  Rnm  nlcbt  zer'tilcen, 

wellarnlcblaUnmdElk'tai;^ .  .jm^enaalnertbrakiacbenGatlln 

bbfli  dlaibm  beacbledpnc  4.1  '  .  ilnj  Tjlcbt;  aber  die  Sklaven  ver- 

wlrrtan  ondveteiteiten  pelneii  Pliin  "  'llic  (Tiquiaillve  etodenl  of  Spatlacoamaj 
■I'd  COD  gall  afrasQicntur  Vuto,  Uburb.  1.  d.  IbS;  "Spartsoo  Innucenle  coa- 
lectoadcladlDm^  Amarican  Bnoyclopeedra,  Vol.  XIV,  ii.  SJS.  Bcknawledeea 
(bat:  "Hla  own  deilre  wai  10  secure  tlie  .'rei'dom  ot  the  ninvee  by  taking  Uem 
bejODd  lbs  Alpi ;  bat  thej,  eager  Cor  plunder.  lelaaed  to  leave  illJy. " 


bSbo  tend  k>  prore  that  Crixns  and  a  large  detacdunent  xd 
the  6aulB  separated  from  tbe  main  army  on  the  march 
northvard.  (EnomanB  also  had  a  falling  out;  for  it 
seeme  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  westward  of  the 
main  army  under  Spartacus  on  the  march  throogh  Pice- 
num  near  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  expedition  of  CEnomauB 
WB8  undertaken  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Spartaciis  and 
to  gratify  a  desire  for  plunder.  This  lieutenant  was  met 
by  GelliuB  "  commanding  one  of  the  three  eonsnlar  arm- 
ies aent  oat  by  the  Homans,  and  in  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, he  waa  killed,  hia  army  routed  and  those  eoldiera 
who  escaped  were  glad  to  get  safely  back  to  their  general- 
in-chief  who  neyer' ventured  a  battle  without  knowing 
beforehand  that  he  had  some  chances  in  his  favor. 

But  Crixus  who  was  weak  enough  to  be  jealous  in  such 
S  dangerous  emergency  was  too  weak  to  be  Tictorloaa 
over  the  Romans.  Ke  raahly  ventured  &  battle  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  GarganuB  in  Picenum,  with  his  hirge  do- 
tachment  of  the  army,  amounting  to  35,000  men."  It  is 
likely  that  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Arriua 
who  commanded  the  third  consular  army  of  the  Romansi 
Crixus  in  his  speech  to  the  soldiers  before  the  battle 
braced  his  men  with  assurance  that  it  was  "  better  to  die 
manfully  in  the  attempt  of  freedom  than  to  be  butchered 

tOtoJlni,  Hitlorianm  Advcrmi  Pngarua  Libri,  V,  "(EnonuuiB  anlm  Jam 
■npeiinra  bElio  faent  occIbub."  Setinmbub,  IlnUicher  SHavtnaHfilartd,  3. 19, 
rtcbnawledKes  ibe  obicurlt;  In  which  me  racLB  rezgrdlng  tlila  Ueatenuit  of  Sptf- 


Atr  «nte  nach  hparl«;qi  erKhflLnt,  iplelte  pfllne  RoUb  lunger.*' 

»  Ltvj,  tttrr.  XCVL  E/iumnt.glvei  ihe  onaiher  destroyed  M  30,000  (ndad- 
IncCdxu*  "Q,  Arriu,  prEOlorCrliDm  fuuilivornio  dncem  cam  vli^tlmilfr 
tni  homlnum  cecldlt."    AppLan,  i/itfortd  Bfnuma,  IIT,  Mil,    "  Koi  touth»»  ^irb 


CirvTOt  wpAAoiffur  iKii^v9  T^t  ivyiftf  juu  A  input  iSCMMtr^  iii  , 
iwitrrp^t^lAnot  v«pd  u.ipn  Jwih,  koX  tl\  t^ip  viiy  dufiifi^  T^  ilA  tovB^  ijir^X'^pOv*''* 
SiJlnit,  fV(u.  SitfoHnnuii.  We  qaOU  the  loUowiDg  fngment  to  bdow  tbe  dea- 
pents  BifhtriiK  of  the  ilsyea  pneumUr  at  lhi>  battle  wttb  Crlxni— "  Ingra,  (ante 
■etui  debacchoraiur,  nefaadnm  In  inoliini  pervetio  valnBre  et  Inlordmn  lacBram. 
corpna  si'mtanimnin  omtllentw,  slli  In  lecta  Jadebant  leni:j,  maltlqne  ei  loo? 
lervl,  qnoe  iiigenLom  aocios  dubat.  abdita  i,  doniinli  ant  rpeoB  trabebanl  ei  OO- 
cullo.  nergae  aanctaia  sut  ncTaudum  qulcqnam  full  Iceb  burbororQm,  and  earrlll 

Hte  B"iitiD«."  In  ihe  Doittmameni  we  see  the  plansotSpattaeiK  thwarted  Mid 
Cnxni  OD  the  ere  of  bis  overlhruw  and  death;  "Aliquot  dlesconLra  morem  Ido- 
ota  angeri  iioelrla  ceeplt,  et  promi  lingua.  Qua  VarlnlaBcontraapeclatam  rem 
Incantc  motut  novas  Iticngaitoiqne  et  allomia  caaibnB  perCDB^Oii  mllltea  juu, 

mlul  conHiLlSitDr  ■•  jDxtft  BediltDiiem  eiKut,  Crixo  etRanllB«illsnem  GaUliM 
QUE  QHDMiili  obvlam  Its  et  lUtio  offeree  pugcsm  copientibns  contra  Sparta- 
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This  great  battle  l«)tweeii  SpartacuB  and  the  cotnbbied 
armiea  of  the  two  consuls,  Lentulua  aad  Foplicola,  took 
place  a  long  distaace  south  of  the  Fo,  near  where  Sparta- 
cua  had  defeated  the  first  consular  army  under  Fophcola; 
for  it  was  in  the  territory  of  Piceuum,  nearly  20U  miles 
from  the  river.  The  army  of  the  proletaries  waa  now 
about  100  miles  north  east  ward  from  Rome  and  was 
roarobing  southward.  This  arrangement  of  data  brings 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  in  hne  and  clears  up  the  whole 
jumble.  The  story  of  Gasaiua  aud  his  defeated  army  of 
10,000  was  Pluiarch's  battle  of  the  Po.  Spartacus  then 
taking  the  offensive,  marched  southward  into  Picenum, 
where  he  fought  the  great  battle  of  Picenum — the  magna 
ciadis  of  Livy. 

Great  consternation  now  prevailed  at  Rome.  The  news 
of  the  disaster  to  Lentulus  and  Foplicola  and  their  splendid 
umies  was  regarded  as  a  calamity.  Indignation  raised 
to  its  highest  pitch  and  waa  only  equalled  by  mortifica- 
tion antl  shame.  A  glaiiiator,"  and  slave,  who,  all  his  Ufe- 
time  had  been  a  poor  man,  earning  a  scanty  HvlDg  by 
manual  toil,  had  combined  audacity  with  genius,  gathered 
the  menial  hordes"  that  worked  the  estates  of  haughty 
landlords  and  in  eight  battles,  at  hand-to-hand  combat 
and  at  the  test  of  st.rategem,  endurance,  valor  and  prowess 
had  worsted,  overthrown  and  annihilated  the  patrician 
gentry  of  Rome." 

Lentulus  waa  recalled  and  disgraced.  His  humihation 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  readers  of  history.  The 
true  light  of  the  affair  has  been  shut  oiit— so  dark  was 
the  history  of  this  matter  kept  for  ages  from  the  reader's 

Spartacus  was  maligned  by  everybody;  and  public  sen- 
timent turned  a  smile  in  his  favor  into  a  heresy  and  in- 
timidated the  favorable  opinions  and  conversation  of  the 
people  as  well  as  blockaded  the  will  and  the  pen  of  his- 
torians. 

SparLaous,  everywhere  victorious  waa,  after  the  great 
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battle  in  Picenum,  forced  to  proceed  southward  by  hia 
fooliBb  soldiers  who,  puSed  "  with  success,  were  wanting 
in  obedience  and  could  not  participate  in  the  dream  of 

SpartacuB  to  retire  to  the  pastoral  cbanos  of  bis  oatdve 
laiid.  We  next  find  him  marching  to  Thuria,  with  a  ^ast 
arm;  and  great  quantities  of  pliinder,  with  tbe  intention 
of  passing  tbe  winter  of  72-71,  B.  C.  But  another  victory 
was  yet  to  be  won  before  the  army  could  reach  its  winter 
quarters — the  battle  with  Mummius  in  Picenum.'" 

It  was  now  nearing  the  timo  of  the  Roman  ComitiiB,  or 
tbe  ftseembly  of  Roman  citizens  for  voting  for  new  officers. 
Among  these  officers  consuls  were  to  be  elected.  But  so 
great  was  the  terror  which  Spartscus  had  inspired  that 
no  candidates  were  to  be  found.  This  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  whoever  should  be  elected  consul 
would  have  to  go  in  person  to  meet  the  dreaded  gladia- 
tor. Finally,  after  much  hesitation,  Marcus  Liciaius 
Craesui,  consented  to  be  nominated  and  of  course,  received 
the  full  vote  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Accordingly,  Craesus,  prepared  (or  the  campaign  against 
tbe  great  guerilla  chieftain  with  eight  full  legions  of 
Roman  soldiers  mustered  for  the  occasion.  But  the  frag- 
ments of  the  defeated  armies  of  PopHcola  and  Lentulus, 
together  with  the  prtetorian  forces,  also  shattered  by 
SpartacuH,  were  now  returning  to  the  metropohs  in  a 
straggling,  demoralized  condition.  All  these  were  soon 
joined  to  the  new  army  of  CrassuB.'" 

The  new  confidence  which  this  election  of  Crassus  in- 
spired caused  a  great  number  of  young  Roman  gentry 
to  volunteer,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  eight  legions 
were  full.  A  full  Roman  legion  of  that  era  consisted  of 
6,000  men  which  makes  48,000  for  the  new  aixay  of  eight 
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extraordinary  genias.  The  episode  of  his  avenging  the 
death  of  Crixus  by  forcing  the  proud  Roman  leaders  to 
descend  to  the  debasing  ergastulum  and  meet  in  gladia- 
torial combat  and  with  the  weapons  of  difihonor  they  had 
previously  for*ied  Crixus  and  Spartaous  to  wear,  bears  at 
once  a  tinge  of  melanoholy  and  perhaps  of  gratification 
even  to  the  most  enlarged  minds. 

Not  only  the  consuta  but  also  two  prcetorian  armies 

,  Trere  completely  routed  by  the  tiger-like  springs  of  Spar- 

[  iftouB  "  during  '^is  phenomenal  march  norm  ward  in  quest 

■  of  his  boyhood's  home.     It  is  indeed  interesting  to  know 

that  his  wife  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings."     There 

seems  to  be  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  contrasts 

with  the  magnitude  and  the  ferocity  of  his  adventurers; 

something  unique  and  almost  enchanting  is  felt  as  one 

follows  him  step  by  step  along  his  thorny  path. 

After  routing  and  annihilating  these  prfetorian  armies," 
we  next  find  him  face  to  face  with  the  large  army  of  Len- 
tulus  near  the  river  Po. 

Spartacus  seemsnowto  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a  fugitive,  so  desirous  was  he  to  make  his  escape.  Time 
had  been  given  for  the  remnants  of  the  Romans,  shattered 
but  not  destroyed  at  the  battle  with  Foplicola,  to  join  the 
army  of  Lentulus,  now  augmented  to  larger  numbers  than 
any  body  of  troops  Spartacus  had  yet  encountered. 

There  was  a  prsetorian,  or  "  third  consnlar  army  "  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  Livy  mentions  Cassius  as  a  pro-con- 
sul and  C  Manlius  as  the'  prnjtor.™  This  would  imply 
that  two  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  great 
pitched  battles  of  Foplicola  and  of  Lentulus,  the  regular 

torlla  oelebrsTlt  eiegiiljs,  captlrDsgne  circa  lOgnm  Jnasit  armiH  depngaue:  qiunl 
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consuls.  CassiuB  who  was  prsetor  in  the  northern  por- 
tions along  the  Po,  with  a  large  army  of  at  least  10,000 
men,  gare  battle  to  Spartaous  just  before  the  latter  reauhed 
this  river.  It  was  a  deadly  encounter,  and  though  the 
conflict  raged  with  fierce  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  they  were  no  match  for  the  now  invincible  glad- 
iator and  hia  veterans  who  gained  one  of  the  most  tellin'r 
triumphs  of  the  war."  It  was  between  these  two  bloody 
engagements  and  in  this  region  that  Spartacus  spent  the 
winter  of  B.  C.  72-71. 

The  army  of  the  gladiator  now  increased."  We  should 
be  almost  totally  confounded  without  Livy's  Epitomiea  of 
wreeted  history  at  this  juncture  of  the  war,  and  could 
scarcely  proceed.  It  is  tluough  these  made  clear,  that 
after  the  defeat  of  Cassius  and  his  10,1)00  near  the  Fo,  as 
related  by  Plutarch,  the  really  great  battie  spoken  of, 
where  Spartacus  met  Lentulus  "fairly,"  was  Livy's  great 
oamage,"  told  in  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  misunder- 
standing." Plutarch  says:  "  the  two  consuls  having  con- 
Eolidated  their  troops  in  the  country  of  Picenum,  fell 
upon  Spartacus  in  full  force.  He,  however,  gave  them 
battle  and  with  great  slaughter  nearly  annihilated  them." 
This  fills  two  missing  data.  We  are  all  along  told  that 
Spartacus,  while  near  the  river  Po,  before  these  "  great 
defeats "  of  the  "  two  consuls  and  their  two  prtetorian 
armies,"  was  &  fugitive,  anxiously  striving  with  aU  hia  mil- 
itary tact,  to  escape  from  Roman  territory.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  authors  augmenting  the  array  of  Spartacus.** 
We  find  him  with  a  vaatand  well  drilled,  well  disciplined, 
well  fed  and  highly  elated  army  of  120,000  men. 

A  march  upon  Rome  was  frustrated  by  the  desire  of 
plunder;  although  it  is  stated  that  Spaxtacos  did  notdare 
to  make  the  attempt." 

ths  AJpi.  but  wii  opposed  hj  Cmsnia,  who  tommaniJert  in  that  p>rt  of  Gsal 
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10,000  Blades  each,  were  freshly  reminded  by  every  victory 
of  Spartacus,  of  the  doom  of  their  crambling  institution, 
SBored,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  thu  paganism  they  wor- 
shiped for  a  religion. 

Oraasus  had  cause  to  be  severe.  Plutarch  adds  that: 
'  He  severely  reprimanded  Mummius  who  had  escaped 
unhurt.  He  armed  the  few  suryivors  anew,  insisting  upon 
their  giving  bond  of  fideUty  to  the  new  arms  given  thecu. 
He  took  600  of  the  moat  cowardly,  divided  them  into  50 
platoons  and  these  into  decades,  one  of  whom  was  by 
lot,  put  to  death;  in  this  way  recalling  an  ancient  military 
usage  of  ptmishment.  This  kind  of  panishment  in  fact, 
is  the  mark  of  the  greatest  infamy;  for  as  the  execution 
is  public,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  oircumstancea  that 
are  awful  and  affecting  follow."™  But  this  horrible 
ohasti-'e'ment  came  lat«.  Spartacus  had  again  been  vic- 
torious. 

But  two  cauaes  now  set  in  to  cast  shadows  over  the 
glory  of  the  conquering  gladiator.  His  own  ignorant 
and  foolish  aoldiei-s  began  again  to  show  signs  of  insub- 
ordination, elated  by  their  never  failing  BucceBseB.  Tney 
wanted  to  plunder  and  feast  upon  tJie  fat  of  the  land; 
and  while  they  were  actuaUy  becoming  demorahzad  and 
dissolute  in  their  extraordinary  experience  of  victory, 
their  new  enemy  Crassus  was  growing  wiser  and  surer 
in  his  harrowing  experience  of  defeat.  These  two  causes 
combined  to  bring  the  terrible  lion  to  his  end. 

Craaaue,  after  tJiis  ferocious  specimen  of  the  cruelty  of 
war,  attacked  Spartacus,  and  drove  him  to  the  sea.'"    Bat 

<or<arun  npuU  fiouuni,  UhrL    KacaoBlo  of  Anton.  Tliyuofl,  oldLagdimuni  eiU- 

iBirned  adltorln  aDot«  explilDJinA  follow*  i  ••Fforitdu^fimi^tcat,  ?ato  teMn- 
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In  outn  Romnna  redaotom  i  Cnuo,"    AccDrdlng  to  SMIuit  tber  wsrs  killed 
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tluH  Bignal  Tiotory  mentioned  by  Appian,  is  denied  by 
Plutarch  in  the  following  terma:  "  After  tlitis  chastieiag 
his  men,  he  (CrassaB)  led  them  against  the  enemy.  But 
SpartacuB  turned  back  and  retired  through  Lucania  to 
the  sea."  "° 

Spartacofi  marched  his  army  southward  along  the  Ad- 
riatic to  embark  for  Sicily  across  the  Btraite  of  Measina. 
There  ie  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  privateere  of 
the  Mediterranean  assisted  Spartaous;  and  if  we  judge  from 
thia  point  of  view,  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  his  career.  No  written  records,  however,  eirist  prov- 
ing this,  and  for  want  of  it  we  follow  the  story  as  it  is  told. 

If  the  pirates,  so-called,  refused  to  help  hJTn^  thus  clearly 
working  in  the  interest  of  Gome,  as  Mommsen  suggests, 
why  should  Rome  have  immediately  instituted  a  man-bunt 
against  them  ?  Tacitus  has  some  remarks  favoring  our 
theory  that  the  pirates  were  faithful  to  Spartacus,  An- 
other potent  question  is,  how  did  the  gladiator  get  the 
great  army  of  300,000  men  ?  Did  not  the  privateers  ship 
them  over  from  SicUy  ?     We  shall  refer  to  these  things 

This  new  move  of  Spartacus  to  reach  Sicily  is  called  by 
some,  bis  latit  stroke  of  genius.  It  was  an  original  one. 
There  had  been,  some  27  years  before,  a  great  rebeUion 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily '"  and  at  this  moment,  when  Spar- 
tacus approached  that  fair  isle — the  granary  of  Rome- 
it  was  suffering  from  the  most  inhuman  exactions,  by  or- 
der of  Verres,  the  insatiate  and  avaricious  despoiler,  whose 
greedy  havoc  was  soon  afterwards  opposed  by  Cicero. 
The  slaves  and  property  owners  alike,  were  goaded  by 
this  man's  rapacity  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  against  Rome. 
Had  Spartacus  succeeded  in  crossing  safely  with  his  army 
the  chances  are  that  the  goaded  people  would  have  gladly 

U"  Plntarali,  L(fc  of  Oanui. 
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From  the  start,  there  must  have  been  at  least  100,000 
men  sent  out  under  CrasBUS  against  the  rebels,  which 
Coroe  kept  ooBstantly  increasing  to  the  end. 

Beturning  to  Spartaous,  we  find  evidence'"  that  while 
at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  between  the  Po^which  he 
did  not  cross — and  Picenum,  he  offered  inducements  to 
all  who  would  cast  off  the  yoke  of  despotism,  to  join. 
That  the  slaves  took  the  offer  of  freedom  is  evident  from 
the  number,  which  commentators  venture  to  put  at  120- 
DOO,  and  which  we  positively  know  soon  greatly  augmeuted. 
Uany  of  the  higher  classes  spurned  offers  to  co-operate 
because  they  "disdained  to  join  slaves; "  although  they 
hated  the  Romans.'"' 

When  Craasus  arrived  in  Cie-Alpine  Gaul,  near  the  city 
of  Mutina,  where  the  army  of  Spartaous  lay,. he  studied 
closely  the  traits  of  his  antagonist  and  concluded  to  adopt 
the  taotica  of  Pabius  who  had  previously  been  successful 
over  Hannibal,  by  worrying  him  and  not  giving  battle. 
After  harassing  Spartacus  in  rear  and  fiank  for  some 
time  he  sent  the  pro-consul,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  around 
on  the  other  side  with  orders  to  be  wat-chful  and  goad 
the  enemy,  without  hazarding  an  engagement;  but  the 
fox-witted  gladiator,  with  apparent  indifference,  allured 
this  Roman  into  an  idea  that  he  could  safely  go  beyond 
his  orders,  and  attack  a  wing  of  the  workingmen  who 
were  in  reality,  impatient  for  the  fray. 

At  a  weak  moment,  least  suspected  and  least  wat^^hed, 
Spartacus  gave  the  welcome  order  of  battle.  The  shout 
went  up  and  with  it  came  the  force  of  the  onset  Caasius 
was  crushed  by  the  uoexpeoted  blow  and  completely 
routed.  The  fi,eld  of  Mutina  covered  with  the  slain,  re- 
mained with  the  workingmen. 

Spartacus,  slowly  continuing  his  march  southward,  har- 
assed and  tormented  by  Craasus  who  was  too  good  a  com- 
mander to  venture  a  general  engagement,  studied  every 
opportunity  to  catch  the  Roman  at  a  weak  point."*     Op* 
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portunitj  soon  came.  The  proprtetor,  Cn.  MftaliuB,  was 
caught  ftt  an  unguarded  moment  and  in  a  terribly  bloody 
conflict  o£  which  we  have  only  a  sullen  and  lugubrious 
mention  by  hiBtoriana,  was  torn  to  atoms  by  the  charge 
of  a  heavy  detachment  of  Spartacus. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  army  was  now  that  of  ter* 
ror.  After  the  defeat  of  Cassius  at  the  city  of  Mntina 
and  of  MtmliuB  at  a,  point  southward,  we  find  Spartacus, 
still  harassed  by  CraHHUs,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Ficenmn, 
the  scenes  of  the  next  and  ninth  battle  in  which  the  glad- 
iator chieftain  was  conqueror.  Crassus  posted  himself 
here,  in  advance  of  the  workingmen,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  their  march  aouthwurd. 

Munamius,  one  of  the  moat  trustworthy  lieutenants  of 
GrasuB,  was  sent  round  to  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  with  or- 
ders to  continue  fitrategical  manteuvres;  and  was  strictly 
charged  to  follow  him,  but  not  to  hazard  a  battle.  Mum- 
mills  had  more  courage  and  conceit  than  discretion  or 
obedience.  lie  proved  to  be  precisely  the  man  whom  Spar- 
tacus wanted.  The  foxy  gladiator  now  dallied  with  niee 
and  incantation  and  finally  decoyed  the  whole  force,  con- 
sifiting  of  12,000  men  into  an  assailable  point  This  whole 
manteuvre  seems  to  have  been  deeply  laid  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  an  admixture  of  flattery.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever ambidextrous  the  incentive,  the  decoy  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  ambition  on  the  other,  prevailed, 

Ju^t  when  Mummins  beheved  he  waa  in  the  act  of  rid- 
ding his  country  of  a  loathaome  foe,  a  wild  war-whoop  of 
the  mirmillione  burst  out  along  the  lines.  Spartacus  at 
the  enemy's  vulnerable  points  gave  the  order  of  attack. 
This  time  it  was  many  ngainst  few.  Mummius  was  over- 
slaughed. "  Ilia  whole  army  completely  routed.  Many 
were  killed  upon  the  battlefield.  Others  terrified,  oast 
away  their  arms  and  saved  their  lives  by  flight," '" 

Again  the  arms  of  Spattncus  were  victorious,  Mum- 
mius was  annihilated.'"  Disaster  again  convulsed  the 
legis  of  alaveholding,  degenerate  Home,  whose  haughty 
men,  many  of  whom  owned  at  that  moment  from  1,000  to 

dB  Uyr«r  combit."    La  Bdhibb,  Diriimairr  Uniwrsd,  Art.  Sparlacui. 
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trent  of  SpartocTiB — a  retreat  wtich  for  fine  generalahip 
combining  fertility  of  expedioEt,  quelling  insubordination 
■within,  and  oTercoming  obstacles  without,  may  yet,  when 
(more  carefully  studied  and  better  known,  come  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  one  of  the  true  models  in  warfare.  The  Roman 
general  now  thoroughly  friglitened,  wrote  to  Rome  for 
more  help.'" 

It  appears  that  after  the  failure  of  Spartacus  to  reach 
Sicily,  a  revolt  of  prodigious  extent  took  place  in  hiaarmy. 
A  body  of  probably  over  50,000  men  separated  from  tlio 
main  army.  They  vaunted  that  Spartacus  was  a  coward; 
dared  not  meet  the  Roman  general ;  that  they  would  not 
longer  be  restrained  from  giving  the  hated  enemy  battle. 
They  accordingly  appointed  as  their  commanders  two  of 
the  most  boasting  of  the  malcontents,  Grannicns  and  Cas- 
tns,  and  demanded  of  these  inexperienced  captains  to  be 
led  to  battle.'"  They  then  provoked  the  army  of  Craasua 
to  an  engagement.    When  Spartacus,  whose  wearying  sym- 

nt  otu»  mole  Id  LoCMits."  Platirch,  OottM,  telli  tha  tame  itorr,  whlla 
iSdiHiitMOh.  cleulj  Hhowi  lltabaTeJbeellttlesiirtiig  otTO. 

■Ajiwv  Yinoifo  noninj.oir,  laKfa  Tftwir  intitiiLtrM  ifitkmi  t^  Iirovinm-f.  ■«!  i 

Ocwu  mucli  rrighiensd,  cerMloly  lent  for  lucl  obliUned  botb  tho  army  under 
Pamper.  TJiitoTlolU  In  Speln  aud  Ibitt  of  LuuaUnsrnimAilb  Minor,  victorious  In 
tlw  atTbrldatic  wu.    See  >liio  Li_  SaUHBe,  Didionalre   Vnlva-Mil,  m.  Spariacui: 


raiolTed.  Iberafgre,  In  the  flrel  plJCfl.  to  utturi  the  troiipB  whjob  bsil  revolted, 
-and  formed  eiepkratebodj.DndertlieDonimitndort  wo  omaennamud  Cuiniciii* 


CrasBOi  edranud  Immediately,  and  glTen  the  pnemy  battle  Tbis  wnn  tbc  moit 
^bntintteftclioaiDthewhalewu,    Twelve  cluii»aDdlbn»  bDndredoI  theEnHmy 

VklneblB  hialocy  of  tlilii  greet  war  [sluet  Is  fortunately  oHoled  by  rti>atlnui. 
.Antvoulon,  It  6,  3t,  oat  uE  Ule  evth.  the  book  ot  tbe  ./(nnotu  i4(i  f7rl«  Onujiln,  u 
fOUowi:  "IWglnlaquinquBniUliaMmHoniiBlfnfdavorimnCrMBodevictonim) 
eo  prodlD  interfect*  cum  Ipels  dadbns  (Caeta  et  QaDoicol  UvliiR  CcaOlt,  reoep- 
tu  qalmine  Bominarnm  aqDilas.  dHna  hi  et  vlgintl,  mult*  ■polli,  Inter  qnse 
runeii  onm  iacnriboa."    Tlila  makeFi  tbe  tiiun  Mn  Belnall!  kUlvd  to  Have  been 

mouA  magnitude  of  ue  army  of  SpartacuB. 
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patliiesetlioedhia  foreknowledge  of  the  certain  result,  per- 
ceived this  movement,  be  evidently  Rave  up  all  for  lost  and 
reaolved  to  die,  bravely  rrombating  for  his  cause.  Craasua 
met  the  seceders  and  a  teiTJhly  bloody  battle  took  place 
near  Croton,  on  tlie  banka  of  a  lake  in  lower  Lucania, 
whose  waters,  Plutarch  aays,  are  "  sometimes  pure  and 
sometimes  salt,"  The  contest  was  extremely  severe. 
Plutarch  wrongly  describes  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  war. 
It  was  long  befcffe  the  army  of  the  secedere  gave  way. 
Not  a  man  flinched.  Of  the  heaps  of  slain  none  were 
wounded  in  the  back;  all  falling  in  the  ranks  performing 
the  bravest  acts  of  valor.  At  last,  overcome  by  numbers 
they  were  forced  to  yield  a  little,  giving  the  Romans  an 
advantage  which  they  took  and  killed  12,300,  or  us  Livy, 
quoted  by  Frontiu,  probably  more  correctly  puts  it,  35, 
OOO,''*  of  the  secedera,  on  the  spot ;  nor  woiJd  any  of  the 
proletaries  have  survived  the  slaughter  had  not  SpHrta- 
cus,  by  a  forced  march,  arrived  in  season  to  interfere  and 
put  an  end  to  the  bloody  work.  But  Granicua  and  Castua 
were  iimong  the  slain. 

Craasua  on  the  whole,  had  made  little  (o  be  proud  of 
by  this  last  encounter;  for  his  forces  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  seceders.  Besides  he  cerfainly  lost  a 
large  number  of  men  in  the  contest,  and  perceiving  that 
its  effect  was  only  to  heal  the  mutiny  and  knit  the  rebels 
together  into  an  indissoluble  brotherhood  by  teaching  the 
dangers  of  their  temerity,  ho  began  to  fear  that  Sparta- 
cus,  now  rapidly  marching  northward,  was  earnestly  med- 
itating an  attack  on  Rome. 

The  army  of  the  proletaries,  still  bugging  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  was  now  Bearing  the  Tarentine  gulf  on  its 
march  northward  toward  the  port  of  Brundusium  in  its 
second  attempt  to  reach  Sicily  by  sea-    Just  after  cross- 

rfJlfniT  Scimce.  Ubsr  )I.  cap.  v.  31.  Bt 

.„  —1  prominent  emiDplet  of  mllinujUo- 

llcx .  aaA  gives  tba  gmi  eonSlct  in  a  new  and  Intfrotlni;  drdaa :  "  Oiusua, 
Belli!  ]''ngitivoriini  apnd  C»iitennani  (Calansm)  blna  caBtra  commlnas  com  hoi- 
iluu  (^u-'tria  TiillBrlt.     Kocle  delude  comiaDtla  roplle,  mapents  ptBetorio  Id 

Sr.^ortlcrl  monlla  conaittBlt;  dlvisoqiia  cquiwiu  iiraecepii  h.  Quintio,  pttrtem 
IHinaca  Dblcoret  pDgnaque  enm  frueCraretar,  parte  alia  (IsIIob  rietmsnaeqns  si 
fieiionDl'nritl  e(  Gannict  ellceretad  pueaametfilgiielmulUadeduceTet,  nbilpae 
■Diaiii  liirlraientt  qnoi  cum  barbarl  Intrcatl  ctsont  eqalteregedentelD  caniiu, 
Butilio  sc!M  Xomana  pdnperU  cum  clamore  procunit.  XSXV  mllln  onaitoriim 
as  imxlb  lulerrKta  cnui  ipata  dncibna  Living  lindli.  nCBntaa  qolnqiie  Romaiua 
MpUU*,  disiui  et  JX.mBltaepoUs.lnterquuqiiinqDefaaoeieDm  aeciiclbai." 
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joined  him  in  overwhelming  numberB,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  rid  thomselves  of  tma  ingatiable  Koman  governor 
whoae  cxactiona,  to  satiefy  personal  greed,  well-nigh 
brought  Sicily  to  bankruptcy  and  miu.'" 

On  hia  arrival  at  the  sea  opposite  the  Sicilian  shore, 
Spartaims  who  had  formed  this  plan  of  oroasing  over  vdth 
his  entii'e  army  for  the  purpose  of  reoniiting  from  the 
rajifea  of  the  Blaves,  negotiated  with  the  freebooters  or 
brigand  mariners,  as  they  are  mercileeely  called  in  the  hia- 
torics,  who  from  ancient  times  ransacked  the  coasts  for 
plunder,'" 

They  exhibited  a  quality  of  perfidy,  perhaps  against 
■  Bome — although  the  historians  show  that  it  was  against 
Spartacus — which  actually  resulted  in  their  being  swept 
from  their  trade ;  for  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the 
servile  war  which  they  are  represented  to  have  been  too 
treacherous  and  disingenuous  to  sustain,  the  Komans  sent 
on  expedition  against  them  which  certainly  was  a  contin- 
nation  of  the  great  man-hunt  ending  in  their  own  exter- 
mination."' If  Spartacus  could  have  accomplished  this 
magnificent  strategical  feat  and  realized  his  scheme  of  pas- 
sing the  winter  in  Sicily  where  the  terribly-oppressed  and 
dovm-trodden  slaves  would  have  deserted  in  vast  num- 
bers and  extricated  themselves  from  their  otherwise  hope- 
leas  servitude,  he  might,  allowing  him  hie  wonted  success, 
not  only  have  beaten  (Jrassus,  but  also  the  armies  of 
Pompey  and  Lucullus  when  they  afterwards  arrived. 

In  fact,  we  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  final 
result  upon  the  humanrace — jndeed,  we  are  loth  to  spec- 
ulate ;  for  under  the  humane  management  of  Spartacus  it 
might  have  resulted  in  a  permanent  recognition  of  the 
honor  and  merit  of  human  labor  which  was  in  those  times 
denied. 

It  is  enough  to  repeat  what  history  relates,  that  the  self- 
ish, diflhoneat  and  Ixeacherous  pirates  took  the  proffered 
gold  of  Spartacus  but  failed  to  land  him  in  Sicily;  for 
though  his  army  enormously  increased,  yet  his  failing  to 

oeedad  in  obtuiilng  k  lenllirtt 

lU  HMno,i*«pie«(CJnHoufl(,Vql.U.  pp.  11M1S,  of  the  French  (numlsUon. 

IHLUr.,  XCVIlt.  -L.  MataUuB  prmtor  fn  aicilLsudveraiu  piratoB  proapora 
Tem  b>h1I."  (EpiUms);    Vellajna  I^terculos,  Abvidgmml  vj  Xolm  Bulom,  Bent 
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get  tiiere  probably  disconcerted  and  squeezed  him  betwixt 
the  mill-stones  of  peril  and  hope,  leaving  him  heart-broken 

and  defeated.  It  was  the  knell  of  Spartacus.  What  fur- 
ther the  historian  can  trace  of  this  great  general  and  most 
marvelous  genius  is  but  the  description  of  prodigious 
spasms  and  writhings  of  a  dying  giant. 

Crassus,  watchhig  from  a  distance  these  defeated  man- 
teuvres  of  the  gladiator,  conceived  the  idea  of  imprisoning 
him  in  the  narrow  neck  or  point  of  the  promontory  of 
Bruttimn  or  Rhegium,  by  throwing  up  a  hne  of  circijm- 
Tftllatioa  across  this  miniature  isthmus  with  an  object  of 
hemming  the  proletarian  array  in  and  besieging  it  during' 
the  winter.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Great  French 
Universel  Dictionaiy  deolarea  that  CrasBus  was  positively 
afraid  to  give  the  onemy  an  honorable  battle.'"  Spartar- 
■cus,  regarded  this  enormous  line  of  retrenchments  with 
contempt.  It  was  an  earthwork  reaching  from  sea  to 
sea,  being,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  "  36  miles  long,  fifteen  feet 
high  and  a  wall  above  this  of  considerable  height — a  work 
great  and  difiicult." 

It  was  now  the  winter  of  B.  C.  71-70.  The  supplies 
for  the  army  of  the  proletaries  were  disappearing.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Spartacus  watched  his  opportunity, 
bent  on  retreat  which  involved  an  escape  from  this  trap. 
One  dark  wintrynightamid  the  roar  of  a  storm,  while  the 
forces  of  Crassus  lay  chilled,  and  torpid,  least  alert  and 
fitted  for  surprise,  the  army  of  the  slaves,  at  the  command 
of  their  leader,  burst  from  the  bivouacs  and  sword  in  hand 
scaled  the  inti'enohment,  filling  it  with  earth  and  wood, 
and  in  spite  of  all  resistance  passed  over  and  gained  the 
free  plains  beyond.'"    Thus  commenced  the  admirable  re- 
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isg  the  mor  btroBgoli,  or  NeEetlius  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  the  very  ancient  town  of  Petelia,  the  Roman  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  L.  Quintiua,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Orasaus  and  the  qucestor,  TremeUius  Scrofo,  oame  up 
vith  the  intention  only  of  harassing  him  in  rear  and  &&nk, 
aoGording  to  the  express  orders  of  Crassus  who  adhered 
to  the  Fabian  tactios.  Spartacus  on  being  attacked  by  a 
few  skirmishers  in  the  rear,  suddenly  wheeled  a  large  de- 
tachment upon  the  Romans  who  were  not  prepared,  and 
BQcceeded  in  routing  them  bo  completely  that  the  qua;stor 
who  was  woumded,  barely  etscaped  with  hie  life.  It  was 
another  great  victory. 

But  CrasBus,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  effeeta,  soon  per- 
ceiTed  that  it  was  the  cause  of  reviving  among  the  slaves 
the  malignant  spirit  of  intiubordination.  They  were  a^ain 
BO  inflated  with  success  that  they  threatened  to  rebel;  and 
Uieir  miserable  conduct  forced  Spaitacus  to  take  an  op- 

Soaite  direction  from  that  which  he  choee  to  march,  caus- 
ig  a  disaster  by  hnrjying  them  onward  to  final  downfall. 
Plutarch  declares  that  the  iBsurgents  after  this  victory 
became  bo  arrogant  and  mutinous  that  they  drew  swords 
bnd  insisted  upon  being  led  against  Crassus'  array  in  open 
field.  They  demanded  to  be  marched  through  Campania 
to  Bome ;  and  Spartacus  was  not  long  afterwards  forced 
to  give  orders  to  march  toward  the  now  trembling  capitaL 
Tet  notwithstanding  this  insubordination  he  could  but 
admire  their  bravery  and  knew  their  impetuosity  when  led 
to  battle.  Plutarch  in  speaking  of  their  valor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  aeceders  where,  according  to  Livy,  no  less  than 
36,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  aaya  that  they  died  man- 
fully, only  two  of  the  killed  being  found  wounded  in  the 
back.  "The  rest  had  died  in  the  ranks,  after  the  grand- 
est  exhibit  of  bravery."      Spartacus,  aware    of  me  ap- 

Cach  of  Pompey  from  the  direction  of  Kome,  on  the  one 
d,  and  of  the  expected  landing  of  Lucullus  at  Brundu- 
sium,  on  the  other,  and  knowiug  the  folly  of  hope  againat 
these  three  great  veteran  armies  combined,  struck  a  forced 
march  for  Bninduaium,  tliinking  stall  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  privateers  in  transporting  him  to  Sicily, 
before  Lucullus  hove  in  view.  Though  he  could  rely  upon 
his  soldiers'  bravery  he  foresaw  that  a  general  engagement 
must  be  fatal 
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Thus  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  straBge  reticence  of 
the  historians  regarding  the  freah  allies  of  Craasus,  now 
&ctual)jr  centering  together.  The  old  stigma  upon  the 
touch  of  a  creatnre  of  lowly  condition  by  an  optimate  of 
Some  is  apparently  the  cause  of  the  suppresaion  of  all 
historiea  which  gave  the  details.  There  is  one  authority, 
however,  which  brings  some  of  these  marvels  to  light. 
This  is  Veilejus  Paterculus  whose  History  of  Home  was 
©orly  mutilated  in  all  the  manuecripts  except  one,  which 
Burvived  until  it  was  printed  lat«  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Armed  with  this,  we  see  better  to  follow  the  thread  of  this 
great  rebellion  to  its  close,  and  can  thus  correct  some  very 
misleading  errors  of  modern  writers. 

The  whole  army  of  the  proletaries  moved  to  the  sea- 
port of  Brundusium,  where  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  sbipa 
and  sail  to  Sicily.  But  here  Spartacua  waa  met  and  as- 
sailed by  LucuIluB  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  landing 
hia  whole  army,  recalled  by  the  senate  of  Rome  to  help 
Crassna,  Whether  much  fighting  tOok  place  we  are  not  in- 
formed; hut  foiled  again  in  his  designs  by  sea,  he  turned 
Borthward  harraased  and  goaded  by  the  veteran  army 
from  Asia  in  full  force. 

In  these  returning  legions  of  LucuUub,  was  a  man  who 
was  soon  afterwards  destined  to  play  an  extraordinary 
rSle,  in  favor  of  the  proletaries,  and  to  lose  hia  life  in 
their  defense.  It  waa  Clodius,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lncnl- 
Ina,  general-in-chief.  Wealthy,  of  noble  blood,  educated, 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  lawyers  of  those  days — a 
man  who  restored  to  the  poor  workingmen  their  rigjht  of 
organization,  and  who  in  doing  thia,  crippled  the  mighty 
Cicero  and  brought  him  to  disgrace,  exile  and  final  death. 
But  we  leave  hia  extraordinary  story  for  other  pages  of 
our  history  to  recount.  SuiEce  it  here  to  say  that  the  in- 
describable scenes  of  sufiering  and  of  horror  which  he 
waa  eye  witness  to  in  this  campaign  shaped  his  bfe-course 
ever  afterwajds,  in  favor  of  the  lowly.'" 

i!0  Publlns  Olodtoa  wu  of  pat jidan  blood.  B«a  Lippincott's  BiBgraphKal 
DbUm<iry,\o\.l,iH.CIodiia.    "DfauBgogoeodi  very prulllgateolisraelerur  the 

Cioiui  liuoM  of  Appius  CliOdJuaPulclier^  iarved  in  Asis  unflar  LucullnaliiH 
hBr-in-Iiiw;b«oiiiiBaTiolontanemjotCicecowlioli»diipJieiirea  In  Bviden™ 
■ealiiet  him ;  r«d9ed  several  bloodj  riota  against  Ibe  frieods  of  Cicero  «heii  tbaT 
ptopoiad  and  pasBed>d(H^ieeliirliler«toTiitlcinB,C.  Vt"  (seeCiceR),  ProlHlmti; 
Drnniaan,  (      -    -     -  -      -        .       -     -, 
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Luoullus,  according  to  good  authority,  drove  the  gladi- 
ator froia  the  shipping  and  dogged  him  in  the  rear  at 
every  etep."'  Pompey  waa  present  with  the  whole  of  the 
large  army  which  he  had  succesafully  commanded  in 
Spain.  These  facte  we  know;  for  if  we  do  not  find  men- 
tion of  actual  participation  of  these  two  freshly- arrived 
Roman  generals  and  their  veteran  legions,  as  being  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  final  battle  of  Silarua,  we  certainly 
hnd  them  engaged  in  the  man-hunt  which  was  instituted 
on  the  same  day.     Plutarch  also  hints  at  the  fact. 

In  apparent  deference  to  Crassu8,who  was  the  real  com- 
mander of  the  three  combined  armies,  the  history-man- 
glers  have  evidently  seen  fit  to  trifle  with  the  truth  in 
leaving  no  mention  of  Pompey  or  of  Lucullua  in  the  last 
great  conflict  And  especially  pointed  does  this  sugges- 
tion become  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  neither 
of  these  two  generals  was  desirous  of  having  his  name 
mixed  up  with  so  disgraceful  a  thing  as  a  victory  over 
what  went  current  under  the  name  of  a  mob  of  gladiators. 

It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  workingmen  were 
hemmed  in  between  these  three  experienced  consular  and 
veteran  armies  of  Rome,  in  a  mouutnin  pass  at  the  heftd 
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Wat«r&  of  the  river  SUarus.  It  is  also  certain  that  Spax^ 
tacuB,  if  not  his  whole  army,  now  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  doom  was  near;  bhey  had  by  this  time  all  become  fren- 
zied for  the  approaching  butchery. 

As  one  of  the  moat  bloody  and  terrible  battles  the  world 
has  ever  known  was  fought  here,  it  is  fitting  to  pause  in 
order  to  minutely  describe  the  scenes  and  to  array  our 
evidence,  obtained  with  great  difBcnlty,  regarding  the 
numbers  of  the  contcstante,  the  date  of  the  battle  and  the 
carnage  during  its  ra^e,  and  afterwards  during  the  man- 
hunt instituted  by  the  Eomans — the  whole  constituting 
a  cruel  and  awfully  bloody  page  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  histor;-,  and  which  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
even  to  the  students  of  our  universities,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  chapter  of  news. 

There  were  in  the  combined  armies  of  Crasaus,  Pom- 
pey  and  Lucullus,  undoubtedly  more  than  400,000  men, 
most  of  whom  were  experienced  veterans,  thoroughly 
hardened  to  the  combat  and  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  mili- 
tary camp.'" 

In  addition  to  the  significant  words  of  Florus  regard- 
ing Rome  and  her  massing  the  entire  force  against  tlie  in- 
surgents, we  have  the  auxiliary  argument  of  reason 
which  shows  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  other- 
wise ;  for  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  force  of  Spar- 
tacDs  at  the  battle  of  Silarus,  was  no  less  than  300,000 
'Btrong.  His  army  which  at  tie  bnttle  of  Picenum  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Appian  to  have  been  120,000  Lq  number, 
"by  some  unrecorded  means  which  we  conjecture  to  have 
been  the  collusion  and  co-operation  of  the  privateers 
bringing  men  from  Sicily,  had  grown  to  the  imposing 
total  of  300,000.  Vellejus  tells  us  this,  in '»  honest  fig- 
arm}'  HI  the  btiTUe  of  Sllnnu  ii 

OeHtrocllcin  of  Lentulaa  node 
eiiii.Di'  UieglndiBiort*!  combi 

bore  dt»ni  upon  ihv  elwlutur. 
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urea ;  although  they  bave  been  garbled  by  &  mercileBS 
translator  and  made  to  read  40,000.  This  cheat  would 
have  actually  prsTftiled  but  for  the  accident  abeady  men- 
tioned, of  the  preservation  of  a  MSS.  copy  from  which  the 
t^itio  -princepa  was  printed  soon  after  the  invention  of 
that  ait,  and  a  copy  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican.'" 

Supphed  with  these  important  figures,  bo  lonsheld  back, 
but  80  perfectly  reasonable— since  they  straighten  out  the 
inoongiuitiea  which  meet  the  reader  who  sees  the  vast 
tuultitudes  of  the  Homan  legions  positively  known  to  be 
now  centering  in— we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition,  other- 
^se  crippkd  in  absarditiea  and  discrepancies,  to  make  a 
better  description  of  the  contest. 

Time  was  given  for  the  army  of  Spartacus  to  make  long 

dftlie  bulla  at  SUuraa.     KanFtaRhiDcraF  inuric  Uubl.  w«  TU  uiuniC  tlin  roF.rnniw 

tom.  Bohunbuh'a  ItaUi. 

modi  deJftf.    F«ge  11.  Qi 

una  wanlg  wlchlig.    Wir  i 

kumC  wSIe.  mlt  AnnidimB  der  ZBblenitiiglbi 


QtdSQft 
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marches  westward  toward  Rome,  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  bis  mutinous  soldiers.  A  straigfat  cat  from 
Brundusiiitn  to  the  battle-field  could  not  have  been  less 
than  lOO  miles;  as  it  was  on  the  bead  waters  of  the  Si- 
larus  in  a  nearly  direct  line  from  that  seaport  and  Rome. 
Ah  we  have  evidence  of  his  having  been  repulsed  by  Lu- 
cullus  at  Bnindusium,  we  can  understand  how  he  was 
followed  bj  him  alt  alimg  fhia  march.  OassuB  litewise, 
if  not  in  the  act  of  constantly  provoking  him,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect,  was  in  lie  mountain  pass  of  ttie  Si- 
laruB  when  lie  arrived  and  pitched  camp  by  its  aide. 

The  combined  hostile  armies  bow  lay  over  against  each 
other  for  a  considerable  time.  Fortifications  were  drawn 
by  both  and  the  activities  on  the  Roman  side,  of  center- 
ing in,  were  given  both  time  and  force.  "We  now  find 
the  two  cotitestants  face  to  face,  each  tempting  the  other 
to  make  the  first  dash.  It  was,  according  to  Dr.  Soham- 
bach's  estimate — which  we  adopt  as  the  most  accurate — as 
late  as  February  of  the  year  70  before  Christ.  The  war 
had  been  raging  about  four  years.  But  although  winter, 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  know  whether  it  was  cold  weather. 
Probably  not ;  for  the  winters  are  generally  mild  in  these- 
portions  of  Italy.'" 

One  day  Crassus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench 
and  while  thus  engaged  the  glailiators  made  an  advance, 
upon  them.  It  proved  the  commencement  of  the  great 
battle.™  From  a  simple  skirmiBh  both  armies  gradually 
closed  into  the  deadly  fray  and  the  combat  became  more 
and  more  furious.  Tiiey  eagerly  welcomed  the  battle  with 
reckless  feelings  of  despair,  knowing  that  their  hour  had 
come,  yet  staking  their  hopes  upon  another  great  and  de- 
cisive victory.'" 

Heroism,  love  of  conflict,  intrepidity  and  fearlessness 
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of  death  were  frenziedly  seated  on  their  hearts;  but  until 
now,  recklessneBs  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  camps  of 
Spartacus;  and  when  this  oame,  foreknelling  the  desper- 
ate ultimatum,  all  mutually  realized  the  approach  of  dia- 
Bolution  and  were  ready  to  drink  the  intoxicating  potion 
which  brave  men  taste  midst  the  furious  lunge  of  steel. 

Thus  a  skirmish  between  the  advance  guards  of  both 
armies  brought  on  the  general  engagement.  Sportaous 
who  was  goaded  by  a  hatred  of  the  Roman  leader,  for 
some  time  stood  off  at  a  distance,  eyeing  the  contest. 
Brigade  after  brigade  fell  into  the  murderous  vortes.  At 
length  Spartaeus  issued  his  general  order  of  battle  and  at 
the  ring  of  hia  war  clarions  the  two  angry  armies  closed 
np  bringing  on  the  ferocious  conflict.'"  They  brought 
their  chieftain  his  horse ;  but  the  gladiator,  like  "Warwick, 
drew  from  ita  sheath  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
strong  arm,  killed  the  excited  steed ;  then  shouting  on- 
ward to  hia  men,  uttered  the  farewell  speech  of  Spartacus 
to  bis  Boldiers:  "  Victorious  I  shall  find  horses  in  plenty 
among  the  enemy;  defeated  I  shall  no  longer  want  one," 
Then  poising  himself  he  rushed  for  Crassus  with  hia  steel 
high  in  air  and  fell  upon  the  ranks  of  his  adversary  in 
personal  combat,  "  It  waa  a  fierce  struggle.  Long  after 
the  Tictory  was  hopeleas  Spartacus  waa  traced  by  heaps 
of  the  elain  who  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  and  his  body  was 
lost  completely  in  the  awful  carnage  which  closed  that 
day  of  blood." '"  Plutarch  says  that  he  aimed  to  kill "° 
CrasauB ;  and  toward  this  mark  through  darts  and  jave- 
lins he  pressed,  and  over  windrows  of  the  dead,  rudiing 
in  quest  of  his  foe,  whom,  indeed  he  did  not  reach,  but 
he  killed  two  of  his  centurions.  When  all  who  made  with 
bJTn  this  mad  and  desperate  phtnge  had  fled  or  fallen,  the 
terrible  gladiator  remained  fighting  with  unflinching  gal- 
lantry until  he  fell,  covered  with  many  wounds  and  ao 
completely  cut  to  pieces  that  bis  body  waa  never  found. 
Even  Florus  who  had  no  language  sufficiently  bitter  witb 
Thich  to  malign  him,  says  "  he  died  like  a  Roman  em- 
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fieror."  "'  His  forces  appear  to  have  fought  manfully  un- 
til the  death  of  their  leader,  when  the  lines  gave  way  and 
s  hideouB  carnage  followed.  The  Romane  gave  no 
quarter.  Sisty  thoTieand  workingmen  fell  in  this  gloriona 
defeat — glorious  iu  the  appreciation  of  all  who  admire 
feats  of  sublimeat  valor ;  but  alaa,  a  defeat  which  for  cen- 
turies riveted  the  chains  of  the  servile  race. 

We  paraphrase  Appiiin  for  the  following,  on  the  close 
and  consequence  of  this  terrible  scene:  The  butchery  hy 
the  Komune  surpassed  the  power  of  counting,  for  it  cov- 
ered many  thousands.  The  body  of  Spartacus  lay  dead 
on  the  field.  Great  numbers  fled  to  the  mountains  after 
the  battle,  and  Crasaus  pursued  them.  They,  however, 
reorganizing  themselves  into  four  divisions  fought  back, 
until  all  were  destroyed  except  6,000  who  were  crucified 
upon  the  high-road  from  Capua  to  Rome. 

These  "  many  thousands  "  slaves  who  escaped  to  the 
mountains  as  here  reported  by  Appian  were  the  40,000  of 
Vallejus,  in  his  editio  princepa  which  we  have  used  on  the 
assurance  of  Dr.  Schambach.'"  This  would  make  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  fell  in  the  battle  after  and  before  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  including  the  carnage  of  the 
route,  when  no  man  was  spared  and  no  quarter  given,  to 
foot  up  260,000 — -an  immense  number — but  when  we  re- 
flect that  there  raged  an  internecine  spirit  breathing  only 
vengeance  and  void  of  feeling  throughout  the  great  lioman 
anuy,  and  contemplate  the  possible  strokes  of  such  swords- 
men,  under  orders  to  exterminate  their  now  defenseless 
victims,  these  numbers  are  not  surprising. 

A  few  more  words  and  the  tragedy  is  told.  Such  were 
the  numbers  of  the  brave  veterans  of  this  great  revolt  who 
feU  in  the  gigantic  oonteftt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Si- 
larus,'"    In  Uie  mountains,  during  the  pursuit  great  num- 

m  "  SpirlBfiUB  Ipse  in  primo  umlno  roTtlsslme  dlmlciDg,  quui  bnpenenri 
oOdanBHt."    (Flonn.  Uberm,  Mp.  isit, 

iDBeiDgJBH  diatioctlf  oja  Ibat  VsUejoa  put  the  aumbec  of  Uitarmjol 
SpuUcna  Kt  SOO.OUU,  tcoa  whiah  totilWOOO  eiaiped.  "qua  niiWD  erlnnn  tUbot 
xLs  CCC.miUlktiumjDiim."    Bo Boliimbaoli  In  Dar Ilaluclu  Sasiiatmifilandi  S. 

oouBti  o[  AddIou  uidVelletusPaleccillUBdoiiDtataU  dlai^na.   Appian,  L  iiUn: 
'»  For  B  ilr'>uiipIion  oT  the  SUudb  and  Ihe  samnmdtng  rsglon  tea  Stnbo, 
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l)en  more  fell,  aod  6,000  were  takea  puTOaers  of  war. 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  great  army  who  after  the  defeat, 
and  the  death  of  their  beloved  and  faithful  leader,  en- 
-deavored  to  escape,  was  indeed  small, 

Aocordiog  to  Appian,  the  pursuit  was  made  by  Pompey 
who  must  have  participated  in  the  battle.  This  grasping 
egotist  easily  Unished  the  maaaacre  aad  then  vaunted  that 
ho  had  been  the  principle  in  putting  down  the  rebellioii; 
thus  adding  to  the  proof  that  all  the  three  Roman  armies 
■were  maaeed.  Great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  over- 
iaken  and  crucified.  Every  one  of  the  6,000  who  fell  pris- 
oners at  the  battle  of  Silams  and  in  the  mouotains  was 
hung  on  the  cross  along  the  Appian  way  j  and  for  montha 
their  bodies  dangled  there  to  delight  the  vengeance -lov- 
ing gentry  who,  on  their  drives  to  aoid  from  the  cities  of 
Borne  and  Capua,  rejoiced  to  behold  such  sighte  as  in  our 
time  would  provoke  theshame  and  contempt  of  the  world. 

Slavery  from  the  downfaU  of  Spartaous,  the  la«t  eman- 
cipator, had  an  unhindered  sweep  in  Rome  and  her  proT- 
incea  until  Jesus,  100  years  later,  founded  or  brought  into 
the  open  world  the  culture  of  the  coromunea  ^therio 
oompulaorily  secret,  that  mankind  at  birth  are  naturally 
foee  and  equal— a  culture  which  is  based  upon  peace  and 
anbmiesion;  the  antithesis  of  the  plans  of  Eunus,  Atb^- 
nion,  Spartacus  and  aU  revolters.  This  plan  was  origiaaJ 
in  Jesus,  and  it  hoe  prevailed;  for  chattel  ownership  of 
nuA  by  man  has,  under  his  open  culture,  disappeared  from 
the  OEuth.  Rome  became  "amodelof  rapacity,  dishonesty 
and  fraud;  having  in  her  period — almost  a  thousand 
years,  produced  scarcely  a  dozen  men  whose  names  hav« 
descended  to  posterity  with  an  untarnished  fame,"'" 

But  if  Spartacus,  whose  acts  were  in  Italy,  might  be 
called  a  Eoiuan,  he  certainly  may  be  Included  in  the  liall 
■of  names  of  the  untarnished  famous;  for  his  nature  wb» 
gentle  though  his  character  was  marked  and  equal  to  the 
dignity  of  grander  victories  than  came  into  the  list  of  th« 
Scipios  or  the  Cicsars — since  he  fought  entirely  for  a  prin- 
ciple, dying  as  his  wife  had  predicted  of  him,  happy  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  exuberant,  manly  swoop  of  nerve 
and  muscle,  grand,  if  not  gigantic,  amid  the  dismaying 
fury  of  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  law. 

■»  Cire;,  Pnndfia  i^pglkUcal  Oicmwul,  Vol.  I.  p.  W. 
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Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Spartaeus  and  hie 
army,  another  great  man-hunt  waa  instituted,  Himilnr  to 
those  we  have  described  in  the  chapters  on  Viriathus, 
Eunus  and  Athenion.  It  lasted  six  months,  raged  with 
mercilese  atrocities  and  was  followed  by  another  exter- 
minatory man-hunt  ag'ainBt  the  pirates  who,  if  we  are  tO' 
beheve  the  histories  which  have  been  permitted  to  survive, 
were  the  true  friends  of  the  Romans,  because  they  treach- 
erously refused  to  assist  the  insurgent  army  to  cross  into 
Sicily.  But  as  we  have  already  stated,  this  story  looks  ex- 
tremely flimsy  and  must  be  considered  with  caution;  as 
the  fact  remains  well  vouched  for  that  Rome  fell  upon  tte 
pirates  and  privateers  with  apowerful  fleet  commanded  by 
Pompey  himself  and  succeeded  in  leas  than  a  year,  in  anni- 
hilating them  so  completely  that  ever  afterwards  the  Med- 
iterranean visa  cleared  of  tiie&e  maritime  desperadoes."' 

No  fewer  than  1,000,000  slaves  are  reported  by  Oiecilius 
Calactenus  to  have  been  crucified  and  otherwise  slain  in 
the  combined  wars  of  the  slaves  who  rebelled  against  the 
huge  and  inhuman  slave  syetemof  the  Romans.  This  es- 
timate, repeated  with  reserve  by  Dr.  Sohambach,'"  comes- 
to  us  not  from  Calactenus  direct,  for  hie  valuable  histor- 
ies are,  lite  the  others,  lost;  but  it  is  transmitted  indirectly 
by  Athenseus,  whose  quotations  from  the  lost  hooka  are 
more  and  more  highly  prized, 

But  alas!  Of  what  utility  were  all  these  outbreaks  of 
human  irascibility  with  their  awful  details  of  blood  and 
extermination?  True,  one  comfort  clings:  To  die  in  the 
desperate  attempt  for  freedom  was  better  than  to  Jive  in 
the  griping  coils  of  slavery.  Hut  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  brought  no  rehef  for  downtrodden 
humanity.  It  never  has,  it  never  can,  it  never  will.  The 
still  lingering  idea  of  a  semi -belligerent  force  organized  on 
the  strike  plan,  so  long  as  it  does  not  choose  the  weapons 
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of  OTert  war,  and  aeduloualy  abstains  from  military  or 
other  violent  means  of  resistance  and  self-defense,  may  ba 
in  conformity  with  tlie  reasonable  methods  of  relief;  it  is 
onquostionably  consistent  with  the  modern  age  and  yields 
ilie  roKgh  polemic  and  the  intelleotual  jar  which  sargea 
and  jostles  men  into  a  conception  of  arbitration  and  poli- 
tical unanimity.  But  humanity  in  the  awful  and  relent- 
less conflicts  we  have  described,  of  which  this  revolt  of 
8partacus  was  the  last  and  the  typical  example,  has  had 
enough  of  the  destmotive,  enough  of  the  irascible,  enough 
of  extermination.  Let  us  profit  by  these  examples,  and  no 
longer  remain  regardless  of  the  better  and  more  promiB- 
ing  plan  of  another  master,  and  the  nest  to  succeed. 
TMb  great  preceptor  constanUy  taught  the  working  peo- 
ple "  that  they  resist  not  evil;"  and  his  are  the  preoepts 
prevailing  all  through  the  civilizing  inculcation  of  "  good' 
for  evil,"  until,  after  a  bi-millonnial  trial  of  the  brutal  in- 
stincts, the  oppressor  now  perceives  and  is  being  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  "an  injury  to  one  is  the 
concern  of  all." 

"Whoever  has  the  curiosity  to  observe  the  results  of 
Uiese  defeats  upon  the  Koman  people  will  find  that  all  the 
blood  that  was  shed  had  no  infinence  whatever  toward 
refining  human  feelings.  About  this  time  the  amphithe- 
atre began  in  earnest  to  supersede  the  older  games  of  tha 
Roman  circus.  The  revolts  had  kindled  up  a  fresh  spirit 
of  vengeance,  and  popular  conversation  inflamed  tie  nid- 
60U8  passion  for  sights  in  the  gladiatorial  ring. 

These  revolts  had  moreover  taught  the  Boman  poUti(y 
inns  and  all  those  who  catered  to  power,  that  the  slave 
^atem  which  made  bondsmen  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  great  conquests  of  the  past  hnn- 
dred  years,  were  a  desperate  and  dangerous  element  in 
the  land.  But  a  people  filled  with  grudges  as  were  the 
Eomitna,  after  this  terrible  succession  of  revolts  which 
have  been  described,  could  think  of  no  mild,  humane 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  slaves. 

To  see  them  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  and  eaten  alive 
or  to  train  them  for  the  ghastly  habit  of  cutting  each 
otliers*  throats  upon  the  sands  of  an  amphitheatre,  was 
to  their  truly  ferocious  character  the  natural  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them,     This  in  part  answers  the  inquirer's 
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XeBtion  aa  io  th«  oanse  of  therapdd  and  phecomenftl  de- 
ae  of  moralB  at  Rome. 

The  comparatively  innocent  circus  waned  in  favor  d 
lihe  arena.  Vast  ampliiiheaires  were  constructed  in  towns 
and  cities  everywhere.  At  Borne,  where  before  it  had 
oost  the  contractors  great  eunia  of  money  for  men  to  fight 
in  the  gameB,  the  immense  influx  of  slaves  had  cheapened 
tile  price,  and  this  redoubled  their  activity  until  it  soon 
became  an  absorbing  buHiness  bringing  with  it  a  loath- 
some pest-hole  of  horror  and  corruption. 

Surely  the  new  plant  which,  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
tbe  earth  fell  among  such  tarea  and  thorns,  must  liave 
had  a  prodigious  work  to  do,  in  bringing  into  the  world 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  sympathy  and  of  moral  sweetness 
vhich  it  is  our  great  fortune  to  enjoy  in  this  enlightened, 
^veless  century  I 
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0E6AS1ZAT10W  OF  THE  pREEDMEB — The  Jiu  CostiTidi — RomBQ  Dnior.s 
—The  Collegium — Its  Power  and  loHuence — What  the 
Poor  did  with  their  Dead — CrematiOD — Burinl  a  Divine  Rigl>t 
■which  they  were  too  Lowly  to  Practice — Worship  of  bor- 
rowed Goda — Incineration  or  Burial  and  Trade  Dnioua  com- 
bined—Proofs— Gl  an  cb  at  the  Inner  Bocial  Life  of  the  ancitnt 
Brotherhoodfi — Slate  Ownership  and  Management — Natioh- 
(Jiied  Lands — Nnmber  and  Variety  of  Trade  Unions — Strug- 
gles— Nnma  Pompiliua  First  to  Recognize  and  Uphold  TrauB- 
Unions— Law  of  the  13  Tables  taken  from  Solon — Harmony, 
Peace,  Eaae,  steady  Work.  Prosperity  and  Plenty  Laslrag 
with  little  Interruption  for  500  Years — Bondmen  fared  worse. 

Wb  have  spoken  of  certain  organizationsamonn;  the  work- 
ing people  of  ancient  times.  That  these  existed  is  no  longer 
denied.  In  Rome  they  were  niostij  freedmen.  But  wlial 
inspired  their  combination  into  secret  orders  does  not  ap- 
pear plain  to  those  who  atudy  the  past  for  the  sake  of  grali- 
^ing  a  taste  for  great  events.  Neithtir  do  those  who  afudy 
it  for  pnrposee  of  gleaning  pointe  in  philosophy  and  religion 
M  commonly  nnderstood,  obtain  any  eorreut  idea  of  them. 
The  ancient  contempt  rooted  in  the  taint  of  labor  whirh 
ilavery  inspired  is  yet  too  strong;  and  there  still  lintrers 
too  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  paganism  to  allow  of  interest, 
or  hardly  of  cnriosity.  This  must  answer  the  astonished 
Btndent  of  sociology  who  aeku  why  so  much  igiioraiiue  on 
the  subject  of  those  ancient  sodcties. 

Again,  we  have  alladed,  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  the  fact 
that  writers  and  speakers  of  those  days  were  extremi^ly 
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cliary  of  iDformation  regarding  them.  The  canae  of  this 
wae  identical  with  that  Which  inspires  tbu  same  thing  here 
amongst  us  now — disdain.  From  1870  until  1886,  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years,  little  was  known  to  tie  masses  of  societf 
of  the  vast  organiaation  amidst  us,  down  in  society's  core, 
«xcept  that  now  and  then  a  strike,  like  a  volcanic  eruption, 
shook  the  moral  and  financial  surface.  Tet  in  that  period 
the  most  Kplendid  vehicles  of  knowledge  ever  before  known, 
existed.  There  was  an  organized  policy,  miied  with  con- 
tempt, silently  preventing  even  a  wayside  mention  of  thesA 
phenoinena.  When  m  1886,  a  decided  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Powderly,  pleasing  the  press  wbioh  may  have  expected  to 
see  defeat  and  di&nster  of  the  great  collectivity,  flung  the 
door  of  the  mighty  dungeon  ajar,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
nnmbera  and  power  burst  ont,  the  people  were  overwhelmed 
with  surprise.  Hon  much  easier  then,  was  it,  in  that  bar- 
baric  age,  without  mechanical  means  of  transmitting  truth, 
even  had  historians,  poets  and  philosophers  been  mclined 
to  do  flo,  to  close  the  doors  against  curiosity  and  the  love  of 
learning.' 

We  b^iii  by  the  broad  statement  that  from  the  earliest 
times  at  wnich  anything  is  known  of  them,  although  they 
were  sunk  in  ineffable  contumacy,  they  yet  enjoyed  one  boon 
— the  right  of  combination.  Strange  to  say,  no  conspiracy 
laws  are  to  be  found ;  at  any  rate  among  the  Romans,'  un- 
til about  the  time  of  the  emperors."  These  rights  of  organ- 
ization in  very  ancient  times,  extended  all  over  Europe  so 
far  as  is  known.'  Some  of  the  first  g) earnings  of  this  may 
be  gotten  from  the  authors.     As  early  as  Nnma  Fompiliaa' 
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■  Id  psga  a  ot  tbB  Oamalic  rapcnt  ol  Mr.  Juusb  T.  Doboli.  U,  S.  ODnanl  it 
I«ip^S.  pabliahea  toy  the  State  Depattnienl  in  1885,  it  WBabinuton.  tiler*  Is  ■ 
referencs  to  the  attempted  Bupprnel on  bvTnlUaB  noetllloi  of  the  CaUtgia  Oni- 
Jlfum ;  bat  that  the;  ooDUnueii  to  tliiiyB  he  ackaowlages  In  (he  nait  panenpli. 
Aoloee  Inapeotlon  abowB  tbat  tbej  were  by  QomauiB  aapprawed. 
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'time,  perhaps  700  jeira  before  Christ,  they  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  grval  Dnnibera.  This  king  tolerated  them; 
and  there  exist  xonie  curioae  data  reBpecting  the  B^stem 
■which  he  invenied  for  their  regulation.'  He  ordered  that 
the  entire  people  including  the  working  dasses,  be  disiri- 
bated  into  eleven  ciiild-'.  This  statement  of  Plutarch  is 
however  regarded  b}'  MommBen  as  incorrect.  Tbe  latter, 
after  investigating  tbe  data  given  anterior  to  Ftntaroh,  con- 
cludes that  it  most  have  been  eight  classes  instead  of  eleven. 
At  that  time  there  were  distinct  trades,  embracing  all  the 
arts  of  remote  antiqaity.  Wliil«  this  may  be  true  that  eight 
was  the  number  of  categories  there  certainly  is  agreement 
amoDg  authors  as  to  about  that  number.*  It  would  appear 
by  their  complete  privilege  of  combiuation  and  their  ap- 
parently perfect  recognition  by  this  wise  king  who  reigned 
frobably  700  years  before  Christ,  that  at  lime"  there  must- 
ave  been  a  great  deal  of  skill  among  the  artieano.  Skilled 
mechauioB  were  needed  to  make  all  the  armor  of  those  war- 
like times.  During  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompiliiis  which 
lasted  thirty-niue  years  the  trade  unions  must  have  made 
great  advancement.^  Indeed,  considering  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  afterwards  received  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Roman 
emperors  in  later  years,  beginning  B.  C.  58,  we  are  left  to  in- 
fer that  for  nearly  TOO  years  of  the  best  life  of  Home  these 
labor  organizations  Honrisheii  uninterruptedly.'  According 
to  Plutarch,  this  ancient  king  so  favored  the  idea  of  labor 
organisations  that  he  made  their  particular  case  the  very 
baai!i  oi  a  great  relbrm.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  dosed 
*he  temple  of  Janus  for  forty-three  years,'  and  all  this  time 
there  was  perpetual  peace.     The  working  people  are  known 
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a  dnring  the  Teign  of  this  preat 
r  reason  than  this,  the  reign  of 
Nama  Fompilius  mast  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valaable,  tmd  traught  witb  richest  lessona  to  the  hiimao  race. 
It  is  true  that  tbb  ia  not  so  coosidurcd  by  stadents  of  history 
from  a  RtandpoiDt  of  great  historic  events,  or  of  religion  and 
philoeophy  as  ordioai-Uy  understood ,  bnt  the  student  of 
hiBtory  from  the  purely  Bociological  basis  may  jnstly  regard 
this  reign  sh  one  of  tlie  marvels  of  the  world.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  Plutarch,  with  hia  dear  mind  and 
honest  motives,  could  have  compared  Niimawith  Lycurg^ta. 
Bnt  Plutarch  was  not  a  socialist.  He  did  not  understand 
the  immense  world  of  meaning  rolled  np  in  the  mystic  deeds 
of  Numa,  whose  leign,  had  it  proved  a  failure,  he  himself 


'ould  n 


e  praised. 


But  Noma's  reign  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  It  was  a 
deuidfd  departure  from  the  customs  of  those  ancient  days, 
beoauce  it  completely  discountenanced  the  wailike  ambi- 
tionaof  other  rulers  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  To 
carry  out  such  a  policy  it  waa  necessary  to  have  industry 
made  respecLahle  and  stand  boldly  to  the  front,  and  be  in 
every  way  prtitected. 

But  the  trades  were  airea^ly  organized.  He  did  not  or- 
ganize them  that  we  know  of,  but  simply  accorded  them 
free  privileges  to  organize  themselves.  He  classed  his  peo- 
ple of  all  grades  by  a  method  of  his  own  and  in  that  cla-'si- 
lication  made  a  place  for  the  workers  whom  he  was  wise 
and  manly  enough  to  recognize.  £efore  the  time  of  Numa 
the  working  people  had  never  been  recognized  that  we  are 
aware  of.  His  distribution  of  the  entire  industrial  class 
into  eight  or  nine  grand  divisiond  or  trades,"  does  not  prob- 
ably imply  that  there  was  no  greater  variety  than  this,  but 
it  was  prohably  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  free  right  of  combi- 
nation was  given  the  working  people  by  king  Numa,  that 
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tliis  carried  with  it  all  tlic  immanitieB  belonging  to  other 
jieople.  Caste  reniaineil.  They  were  still  looked  npoii  as 
degraded  crtiatui'e.'j.  It  was  I'or  the  Cbriatian  era  to  declare 
the  abeoliite  equality  of  men.  But  this  right  of  free  cum- 
bination,  jMS  foeundi,  was  uertiiiidy  used  to  an  eoormoufl 
extent  na  a  means  of  working  up  a  state  of  things  and  a 
spirit  of  freedom  or  self -constituted  public  opinion  among 
working  people,  fitting  them  by  alow  degrees,  to  consider 
themselves  eqaal  to  others.  The  right  of  combination 
during  this  remarkable  reign,  having  been  pi'ominently 
and  thoroughly  established,  it  remained  so  for  over  600 
years;  and  we  are  told  esplicitly  that  no  interruption  oc- 
curred until  58  years  before  Christ,  for  both  the  efforts 
of  Claudius  and  Tarquin  to  suppress  them  entirely  failed. 
At  tiiat  date  much  of  the  ofitcast  and  industrial  popula- 
tion of  Rome  had  become  well  organized  and  worklngmen 
were,  as  we  shall  set-,  beginning  to  exercise  a  powerful 
political  influence.  They  had  been  violently  attacked  by 
Cicero  and  other  proud  aristocrats  and  nobly  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Qodiua  and  a  number  of  uther  Komon 
ofhcerB  of  high  rank;  and  a  fierce  and  terrible  hatred  at- 
tended with  clearly  discernible  political  manceuvres,  woa 
growing  into  an  issue  on  the  advent  of  the  Caisai-s. 

Lord  Mackenzie"  says  that  "the  earliest  legislation 
deserving  of  notice  was  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called 
the  Twelve  Tables."  Yet  so  far  as  the  ia-catment  of  our 
special  subject — -that  of  the  strictly  laboring  people  — ia 
concemai,  these  were  but  the  simple  recording  ot  the  old 
rules  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  of  Solon.  In  our  opinion 
Nujua  ha  I  borrowed  his  notions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion ot  liie  working  population  mostly  from  the  then 
esistiug  state  of  labor  organization  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor 
and  Attica."  We  have  repeatedly  shown  every  develop- 
ment among  them  to  have  been  a  traceable  growth. 
Monarchs  and  lawgivers  when  clothed  with  power  could 
annnge  these  habits  of  their  subjects  into  words  and  forms 
bat  the  people  themselves  had  already  been  using  them 
from  immemorial  times. 
Solon,  aa  early  as  B.  C.  580  established  laws  peruiittinEt 

"  Eomsn  I Jw,  pp.  B-6. 
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laboring  people  to  organize;  and  naade  it  compulaory 
upon  boys  to  learn  a  trade."  If  the  fatlier  of  a  family  of 
working  people  neglected  to  do  this  he  could  not  compel 
Ms  sons  to  support  him  in  his  old  aga  Both  Solon  and 
Num a  legalized  the  organizations  of  working  people  and 
gave  them  the  fall  right  of  combination.  Lycurgns.  on 
the  contrary,"  as  we  have  seen,  wanted  no  emancipated 
slaves.  He  was  an  upholder  of  military  despotism.  All 
labor  being  a  degraded,  and  disgraceful  entailment,  must, 
nnder  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  be  performed  by  the  abject, 
gi'DTpling  slavea.  Thus  in  the  Peloponnesus,  trade  linionB 
got  no  encouragement  whatever,  which  accounts  for  ihe 
paucity  of  atone  tablets  found  in  lower  Greece,  bearing 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  labor  unions.  North- 
ern Greece,  the  islands,  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  on  the  con- 
trary, abound  in  these  suggestive  mementos  of  ancient 
labor  organization,  an  account  of  which  tie  historians  of 
those  periods  have  sedulously  left  barren. 

All  this  proves  that  while  labor  was  grudgingly  toler- 
ated as  a  necessary  means  of  life  to  the  gentile  classes  of 
both  Greece  and  Home,  it  was  never  recognized  by  either 
as  respectable  or  hardly  decent ;  if  we  except  that  of  agri- 
culture and  the  nearest  it  ever  came  to  any  recognition 
was  during  the  wise  and  happy  reign  of  king  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  who  extended  every  encouragement  to  its  organi- 
zation and  died  leaving  it  a  veritably  abiding  institution 
OB  his  laws  intended. 

He  actually  took  salient  and  very  suggestive  steps 
toward  filling  up  the  social  gap  separating  the  high-boms 
from  the  low-boms  of  Rome.  He  instituted  that  at  the 
Saturnahan  feasts  which  occurred  every  December  as  a 
harvest  thanksgiving  or  carnJTai,  allranka  of  a  social  char- 
acter should  be  forgotten;  that  figuratively  no  slave,  no 
social  distinction,  no  arrogance  should  esist.  Thus  labor, 
for  a  moment  each  year,  was  raised  up  and  the  social  ar- 
rogance of  wealth  and  bii-th  leveled  down,  to  a  par  with 
each  other.  But  it  must  not  for  a  moment  bo  imagined 
that  the  working  people  of  either  Greece  or  Home  ever 

'•  Pint.  Solim ;  BerodoInB.  SMervt,  cap.  11T,  gtves  ui  1  hint  mahinR  It  prob- 
■blu  thit  ttafle  nnionlBm  BilBted  m  Egjli;  In  the  Uma  nf  Amaria  who  upheW  11; 
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arose  to  be  ooneidered  by  the  gens,  or  patrioian  stock  as 
anything  more  than  plebians  wlio  were  outcasts  by  birth, 
and  though  often  the  children  of  patrician  fathers,  yet 
through  the  ancient  reUgio-pohtieal  law  of  primogeniture, 
or  the  sacred  law  of  inheritance,  were  relegated  into  bond- 
age whence  they  never  escaped  except  through  gradual 
development  by  manumiaaione,  and  finally  throQgh  the 
mighty  all-ieTeUing  proclamatiooa  of  Jesus  which  theoret- 
ically and  at  last  practically  overthrew  every  distinction. 

But  we  shall,  more  elaborately  treat  this  grand  and  ex- 
traordinary episode  in  human  development  in  our  sketch 
of  Jeeua,  liom  a  business-like  or  secular  point  of  consider- 
ation, aa  a  subject  of  inquiry  into  sociological  phenomena. 

We  now  return  to  Lord  Mackenzie'a  atatement  that  "  by 
the  decemviral  code" — meaning  the  Twelve  Tables — "the 
plebeians  gained  a  considerable  step  toward  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences  with  the  patricians,  but  it  was 
nearly  80  years  before  these  differences  were  settled  by 
the  admlsaion  of  the  plebeians  to  the  supreme  oftices  of 
the  state."  "  ■ 

In  the  first  pkce,  this  "  considerable  step  toward  the 
adjustment  of  dilTerences  "  was  taken  under  king  Numa, 
lib  years  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were  engraved  upon 
the  slabs.  In  the  second,  the  very  first  decemvirs  were 
composed  of  such  tyrannical  usurpers  and  aristoorate  aa 
Appius  Claudius,  who,  although  they  had  the  laws  adjust- 
ing the  differences  between  patricians  and  plebiana  en- 
graved upon  eleven  Tables,  yet  they  prevented  tlie  latter 
from  reahzingtheir benefits.  Another  thing  must  be  con- 
tinually borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  sway  of  the  Pagan 
or  competitive  rehgion,  which  was  the  foundation  of  law 
and  aooial  order,  any  absolute  equality  between  patricians 
and  plebians  was  impossible  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
no  assertion  that  the  adjustment  of  differencea  was  ever 
gained  by  any  means  can  be  considered  correct  The  dif- 
ference between  them  always  remained;  but  under  the 
gracious  adjustment  of  Niuna  aud  ot'  Solon,  afterwarda 
inscribed  in  Latin  from  a  Greek  translation,  in  a  formal 
law  upon  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome,  the  right  of  organ- 
ization first  came  to  the  freedmen,  in  letters.  Nor  does 
this  right  of  organization  apply  to  the  slaves,  who  still 
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eiisted  in  great  nnmbera.  On  tfie  contrary  we  fihow.  in 
our  sketch  of  Spartaciia  and  repeatedly  elscwiieii.-,  tliitt 
tbe  rapacity  of  the  Roman  lords  and  middlemen  finally 
became  so  great  that  they  bought  up  slavos,  redoubled 
tiieir  numbera,  encroached  iipon  thi:^  common  farm  lands 
and  upon  manufactures  with  cheap  dave  labor,  each  own- 
ing great  numbera  of  slaves,"  and  finally  under  Cffisar, 
succeeded  in  procuring  conapiraoy  laws  which  suppressed 
the  trade  and  many  other  species  of  organization,  open- 
ing the  way  by  sheer  aggravations,  for  the  advent  of  a 
completely  new  order  of  things  in  the  repudiation  of 
paganism  entirely,  and  the  embrace,  mostly  by  these 
wretched  slaves  and  persecuted  freedmen,  of  a  totally  new 
religion  which  built  upon  the  workingmen's  fundamental 
principle  that  all  are  bom  free  and  equal. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  writers  who  speak  of  the 
three  forms  of  Roman  law  afterwards  known  as  the  leges 
populi,  the  plebiseila  and  the  senatue  consulti,  must,  if  from 
a  standpoint  of  social  science,  be  very  careful  not  to  count 
the  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Roman  population,  who  were 
abject  slaves,"  enjoying  neither  freedom,  respect,  right  of 
resistiince  or  organization  whatsoever. 

Thf  '  reit  trade  oi-ganization  received  their  first  serious 
blow  thro  Lgh  the  law  which  suppressed  open  work  and 
drove  iJiem  into  secret  conclave,  counter  manceuvres  and 
diplomacy.  We  have  said  that  historians  carefully  avoided 
any  mention  of  these  troubles.  This  is  true ;  but  the  labor 
turmoils  open  to  the  students  of  sociology  the  true  mean- 
ing of  certain  slurs  occurring  in  the  speeches  and  epistlea 
of  Cicero  and  others,  the  import  of  which  can  be  .'splaiiied 
in  no  other  way."    We  must  coastanfcly  hold  uppermost  the 

i<  CfDimiiauwasd  BODsIstm,  aea  Pint.  Cnssni,  2.  CCellas  ClAadtuB  owned 
accordine  In  Pliny,  no  levier  tban  4,11B  at  a  lime,  ".  .  .  .  qnamvta  molu  civil! 
bellD  peruidiMst.  »meii  relinqotre  i^BTvomm  quBtiiDc  inllllaceaUm  Beaeelm.'' 
ffal.iriil.XXSIII.  47.  Great  aumtiere  uf  elsveeexlBLedin  antiquity.  .'^  Wal- 
Uwe.  Nimbtri  ijf  Mankind,  p.  64.  iq.  InuneBBopopnlBtlon  doting  tlie  slave  era, 
pp.  aB4-303.  Also  pikSl  and 67;  AChenieaaV.  -^V.  Ancient  Censna  and  re- 
mark! d(  Hnme.  AncUMt  PapUlBumat  declaring  that  Atheneas  dooi  not  rsckon 
the  cbtldren.  .Smlllna  Panlaa  alter  CIi«  haltle  at  Prdna,  It,  C.  IST,  denroyed 
70  ctllBS  at  Rnimi  Uidmrtfan  valnanr  10.(100.000  rlnllara  In  eold  and  16U  000  peo- 
0  and  Livy,  51. V, 


.    The!  were  moitly  slaves  and  (reed- 
la  or  rt'ome" -'       --•■- —  ".■" 


_      .  tIL  11.    Coaotlen  Hjrlada  or  Women  llicy  call  Sanromaiidffl. 
Cr,  Wallace,IVinibcrt  d/  Kimkind,  p .  SI.    IJv,  lib.  6,  cap.  12. 
Cictro,  Pn  Seite,  BB:    '■  Collegia  >ion  modo  Ula  Vetera  contra  SC.  reatltn. 
nr  Md  ab  nno  gladlatore  InnnmBrabllia  alia  nova  canscnbenntnr."    'tbii 
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^aaees  of  the  Chriatian  idea  skipping  southern  Greece  in 
ita  westward  course  and  planting  itself  at  Rome  and  every- 
where among  the  already  existing  coramiuiee,  with  a  view 
of  determining  a  solution  to  this  phenomenon  in  the  great 
«ocial  field  already  prepared  there  by  these  organizations. 

King  Nuraa  by  no  means  originated  the  union  of  the 
tr&43es  at  Rome.  He  simply  permitted  and  encouraged 
■what  already  eiuBted.  We  now  proceed  to  give  some  faots 
in  regard  to  them.  Although  the  king  distributed  the 
working  people  into  eight  or  nine  classes  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  greater  variety  of  handicraftin 
his  time.  There  are  still  estant  olaba  and  stones  found  in 
different  places  in  Italy,  notably  at  Rome  and  what  were 
ancie>it  towns  and  cities  south  and  east  of  Borne,  bearing 
inscriptiona  which  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  trades 
Tere  plied  in  very  ancient  times. 

The  Collegium,  a  veritable  trade  union  was  originally  &n 
organization  of  working  people  for  mutual  aid  and  proteo- 
idon.  During  the  39,  or  as  Plutarch  puts  it,  43  years  of 
ITuma's  reign  we  hear  of  no  contortion  or  prevarication 
of  this  word  from  that  correct  and  original  sense.  But 
■after  his  death,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  reopened 
and  wars  and  their  harvests  of  brutality  and  repression 
disturbedthe  sereriity  of  labor  making  themechanics  watch- 
ful of  Iheir  interest's,  they  somewhat  changed  their  out- 
ward appearance  but  not  their  character.  For  instance, 
a,  trade  union  of  to-day  is  often  a  protective,  an  insurance 
and  a  burial  society.  So  it  was  fiien;  but  amid  the  tur- 
moils, suspicions  and  dangers  of  war  it  often  became 
<3onvenient,  in  order  to  suit  appearances  to  be  oscluaively 
religious.  The  Pagan  rehgion  was  at  that  time  popular. 
Each  of  the  great  popular,  aristocratic  families  or  gena 
had  a  tutelary  saint  or  other  object  of  worship,  and  it 
was  vtry  convenient  for  the  trade  imion  to  dedicate  itself 
to  ons  of  these  tutelary  deities;  not  only  to  elicit  favor 
from  the  great  patrons  but  also  because  they  were  them- 
Belves  religiously  inclined.  Thus  the  colleges,  although 
they  maintained  their  practical  economic  or  trade  union 
-object  of  mutual  advantage  in  a  business  sense,  often 
passed  for  religious  institutions;  and  we  have  abundant 

'■ine  «■!>  ptohabl;  huTledsi  <  ]«dliiiwllba  bittar  refeiasce  U  Spulaeni.    C(. 
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evidence  of  this,  not  in  the  written  hiBtories  fcnt  in  the 
ins-.-riptions  which  now  begin  to  exhibit  iu  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant manner,  their  character  and  career. 

The  ancient  coHetfia  or  worting  people's  fraternities  in 
Italy  were  not  conljned  to  the  male  sex.  In  later  eras  of 
the  empire  they  existed  in  great  numbers  as  the  inscrip- 
tions Hhow.  Some  of  tbem  were  composed  partly,  and  a 
few  are  known  to  have  been  composed  entirely  of  women. 

The  learned  arclisologist.  Jobann  Casper  Orelli,  has  de- 
voted 89  octavo  Latin  pages  "  to  the  enumeration  of  a  col- 
lection of  stone  inscription-bearing  tablets  on  which  in 
ancient  days,  were  engraved  the  wills  of  the  deceHsed,  the 
tutelary  gods  worshipped  by  the  nierabera,  sometimes 
even  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  their  death,  the- 
degree  of  conjugal  affection  in  wliich  they  had  mutually 
lived  together  and  many  other  httie  particulars  shedding 
important  and  interesting  light  upon  t.heir  mode  of  liv- 
ing "  in  tliose  ancient  diiye — events  left  almost  totally 
blank  on  the  pages  of  hietory, 

Gruter,  another  archajoiogist  of  great  patience  and' 
foudition,  has  given  us  an  immense  collection  "  of  ancient 
inscription'',  many  of  which  are  accompanied  by  his  own 
readings;  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  simplifying  the 
keys  to  the  study  of  sociology,  and  enriching  the  mind  by 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  customs. 

The  archteological  works  of  Raifaetlo  Fabretti  have  also 
furnished  us  a  large  amount  of  maierial,  while  Theodore 
Mommsen  has  applied  his  usual  care  and  judgment  in 
making  clear  much  of  that  which  otherwise  we  might  have 
overlooked. 

The  colleginm  futierarium  was  the  burial  society.  After 
gathering  idl  the  infoi-mation  at  our  command,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  it  much  resembled  the  great 
Byatem  of  friendly  or  burial  societies  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  day.  They  existed  in  large  numbers,  especi- 
ally at  Eome;  and  in  later  times,  after  the  passage  of  the 
laws  of  repression  they  were  mostly  exempt,  because  re- 
ligious.   Of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

«•  Oralllns,  Incrtpnonum  Zaliniinm  SetaUmm  Ampliaima  tWreSto,  pp.  BT*- 
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From  the  prodigioue  labors  of  Muratori  we  also  obtain 
BCTeral  valuable  coLtj'ibutions,"  especiallj  so  on  account 
of  eiampleB  he  gives,  of  genuine  trade  unions,  inscriptionB 
of  which  ha  took  from  Cis-Alpine  Ganl,  that  were  written 
early  in  the  Christian  era. 

Rose,  a  learned  Greek  scholar  "  and  antiquarian,  wrote 
B  work  from  which  we  find  much  evidence  in  support  of 
our  theme,  especially  regardin;;  the  high  statue  in  skill  of 
workmen  in  ancient  days ;  and  the  splendid  work  of  Giihl 
and  Koner  entitled  "The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans," 
fortunately  well  translated  into  English  further  intensi- 
fies our  wonder  at  tlie  high  perfection  to  which  the  labor 
of  antiquity  had  brought  the  art*  and  architecture. 

From  the  analytictl  works  of  August  Bockh,  we  have 
deduced  considerable,  proving  that  the  organizations  of  the 
proletaries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Italy."  If  Cicero 
oould  say  they  were  "  innumerable  in  all  Italy,"  Athe- 
nagaroB  might  Eilao  have  said  they  were  equally  abundant 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 
The  writers  we  refer  to  find-  tablets  of  stone  in  all  these 
countries,  some  of  them,  excusably  enough,  engraved  with 
words  often  wrongly  spelled,  sometims  in  words  suggest- 
ive of  the  prevaiHng  lingo,  perhaps  even  slang  langaags 
which  slaves  and  their  descendants,  the  freedmen,  almost 
always  without  education,  would  naturally  make  use  of, 
which  is  of  itself  esccedingly  interesting,  bringing  the 
working  people  of  ancient  Home,  Greece  and  Asia  freshly 
down  to  us,  aa  it  were,  in  their  work  clothes,  their  tools  in 
hand,  and  their  careless  vernacular  exactly  aa  used  in 
every  day  hfe. 

In  announcing  our  remarks  on  the  ancient  Sepulcralia 
or  burial  societies,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
popular  scientific  research  on  the  origin  of  the  plebians, 
by  Prof.  FusLel  de  Coulanjres.  This  author,  while  not  ap- 
pearing to  understand  that  they  might  have  been  parUy 
derived  from  the  outcasts  of  the  patrician  family,  rele- 
gated by  the  paterfamilias  into  slavery,  admits  fully  as 
much."    Every  student  of  the  facts  recognizes  that  the 

MniUoIlIB,  AnOqtiilala  Baliem,  ilBHi  Xii,  S  voIl  UllBn,  1,144. 

Sou,  ItumptiDBa  Oraca  ViluKunmoi. 

Biickh,  Corpu'  InicripUomtm  Gratarvm,  3  vd10  EftTlln.  1B53,  foUo. 

''NaiiBeati,meepaurtiiiit  fcappfide  voir  ilani  lltp-Llvc.  qui  <K)Qn>lJ»RLt'1«B 
es  irjiditluns.  que  let  pstrlckni  reprochalent  »Di  plf  bileni.  Btni  jios  d  tira 
del  poiiuIailDDa  vulacuei,  mall  de  uiuiqiiar  da  lellglon  ct  icltDie  de  fmnlilB. 
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great  plebeian  class  of  the  ancient  population  was  origin- 
aUj  derived  from  the  outcasts  of  the  family  and  that  thej 
were,  as  a  religio-poliljcal  consequence,  without  a  religion, 
without  a  home,  without  eveu  a  recognition  or  count  among 
the  citizen  population  "  and  without  marriage  rites.  They 
were  consequently  all  illeeitimates."  TlieBe  are  stupend- 
ous facts,  little  understood  by  people  of  this  day. 

These  were  great  grievances  which  they  had  to  bear. 
They  built  up  among  themselves  a  religion  of  their  own, 
had  secret  organizations  and  burial  societies  which  often 
served  as  a  ^eld  to  their  trade  unions,  from  the  law." 
They  were  regarded  by  Cicero  as  wild  beasts;  "  and  he 
invariably  speaks  of  the  organized  proletaries  with  scath- 
ing contempt.  Just  after  the  death  of  Spartacus,  while 
the  senate  was  endeavoring  to  pass  a  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  labor  organizations,  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  to 
"curry  favor  with  the  plebeians,""  changed  his  name  to 
Clodiua,  and  boldly  came  to  the  front  in  defense  of  the 
labor  unions.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  against 
him  Clodius  actuaUy  succeeded  not  only  in  preventing 
the  passage  of  restrictive  laws  against  the  trade  and  other 
organizations,  but  secured  the  enactment  of  several  others, 
greatly  favoring  the  proletaries  who  had  been  covertly 
using  their  secret  burial  societies  and  mutual  aid  oom- 
muoes  as  organizations  of  resistance.    Cicero  was  greatly 

Or.  ca  reproche  qui  Malt  dijft  Imm6rit6  an  lemiw  de  Uclnlu  Stolnn  et  que  l«t 

att  ancienne  bI  uoos  niioiie  aut  premlera  temps  de  la  tiU,"  (FosLel  da  Con- 
UDgCB,  CUe  Anliquc.  p.  STS). 


lupermmnii  qiiorum  oolUo  iili  syiveBtria  MitflPSt  luaLltula,  qusm  hominlt» 

■I  See  Avuri-an  Eneicl'l^'l^-  ArlMt  ClaHtu.     Were  it  not  tbat  tbls  mrticla 
war  wrltMu  Id  ibe  eatne  aplrit  ol  ariiLocratic  bi>ia  of  pitriclun  bletorT.  it  would 

ctd^lu"  »B«  atXHrra  noblo".  Wiseman d''e™^JiS7  ab£'trihBi?B     Ha  wM  one 

Afler  hla  overlhrow  B.ODO  of  the  prolBtarieB' wore  hrutoHj  crm-lflBd  oo  Ibe  Ap- 

Clodlni  wu  the  ntonch  lawyeT  ul  DntsDliad  laboi. 
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incenHed  at  this."  It  is  clear  that  Cicero,  wlio  was  intensely 
Ji'istocratio,  drew  down  upon  him,  in  his  prodigious  de- 
fense of  the  geiites  and  the  correspondingly  aggravating 
raillery  against  the  organized  workers,  the  haired  and  re- 
venge of  the  lahoring  element  of  Rome,  who,  driven  to 
Btraita,  took  up  the  political  issue  and  even  took  up  arms. 
These  studies  are  exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  reveal  to  us  that  Rome  at  that  time— less  than  100 
years  before  Christ,  was  very  populous,  that  much  the 
larger  share  of  her  population  consisted  of  the  proletaries 
botii  slaves  and  freedmen.'antl  that  the  freedmen  and  soma 
of  the  slaves  were  organized;  and  finally  that  this  organi- 
zation, whether  in  shape  of  burial  or  of  trade  uniuna,  was 
the  cause  of  political  contention,  which  grew  rapidly  into 
vnat  commotions  and  a  civil  duel  between  the  gentiles  and 
the  proletaries.  Cicero,  the  mortal  foe  of  the  latter,  was 
oonstjiutly  inveighing  against  them"  until  his  death.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  easily  shown  that  the  great  orator  came  to 
his  death  directly  in  consequence  of  his  bitter  complicity 
in  theselabor  convulMons,  always  taking  sides  against  them. 
A  curious  fact  is  observed,  iii  looking  over  Orelli  and 
Gruter's  li>t  of  inscriptions  of  the  burial  societies,  show- 
ing that  among  the  poorest  the  practice  of  cremation  was 
common.  The  order  had  niches  or  recesses  attached  to 
the  grounds  frequented  by  them  for  their  meetings;  and 
being  too  poor,  in  fact  disallowed  the  noble  rite  of  burial 
and  its  attendant  family  worship,  they  were  obliged  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  and  preserve  their  ashes 
in  pots  called  oUx  cineraria."  The  poor  fellows,  having 
no  religion  of  their  own,  denied  that  honor  by  the  privi- 
leged classes  who  lived  upon  their  labor,  and  often  being 
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Ot  the  eame  origiD&l  stock  and  coQBeqnently  of  rellgioas 
temieney,  were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  tbe  (/eiis 
(amihes  some  tutelaiy  deity  in  whose  Dame  to  worsbip. 
This,  it  appears,  they  had  tJwoys  maintained  the  i-ight  to 
do.  When  Christianity  came  a  few  years  afterwords,  with 
its  new  and  abeolutely  democratie  rehgion  uiditfi  mutual 
co-operation  more  nearly  fitted  to  their  case,  they  em- 
'braced  it  in  great  numbers. 

Mommeen  mentions  some  regulations  in  the  Jaws  Rov- 
erninK  the  burial  societies;  among  others  is  one  against 
suicide,"*  It  was  a  law  for  preventing  suicide  by  appeal- 
ing fo  their  pride  in  a  decent  burial;  and  prohibited  any 
money  being  taken  from  the  communal  fund  wherewith 
to  deiruy  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  suicide. 

Aftt^r  the  passage  of  the  conspiracy  laws,  B.  C.  68,  the 
nnions  continued  to  exercise  their  wonted  habits  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  suppression.  Two  causes  lie  at  the 
base  of  this  fact;  there  were  by  this  time  wealthy  business 
men  in  the  organizations  who  controlled  social  and  polit- 
ical influence,  although  themselves  of  plebeian  stocb. 
This  is  one  cause.  Another  is,  that  the  organizatione, 
when  they  felt  the  knife  of  persecution,  withdrew  them- 
eelvee  from  public  view  and  became  intensely  secret. 
"Where  the  organizations  were  for  religious  purposes  they 
were  not  suppressed;  but  there  was  a  special  regulation 
fixing  it  80  that  they  could  simulate,  or  use  religion  as  a 
cloak."  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  not  preserved  so  aa  to  have  come 
down  to  us  as  engraved.     Tliey  are  known  to  have  been 

f  laced  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Roman  forum, 
t  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  written  systems  of  Roman 
Law  "  having  been  established  B.  C.  i52.  It  is,  moreover, 
now  supposed  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  law;  the  provisions,  so  far  as  the  labor  communes 
are  concerned,  being  alike  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  appeared  to  GaiuB  to  be  a  translation,  and  seems  to  have 
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been  the  identical  law  of  Solon  who  is  known  to  hane 
given  the  free  right  of  organization  to  the  proletaries  of 
AtheoB,'"  Our  opinion  is  that  these  Tables  of  laws  favor- 
ing the  laboring-  claases,  had  become  bo  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  gentes  that  they  determined  to  rid  the  forum  of  its 
presence,  thna  virtually  annulling  the  laws. 

Large  numbers  of  burial  associations  existed  and  it  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  that  they  often  acted  as  a  shield 
to  the  real  trade  unions  under  the  garb  of  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  law.  Momuiaen  Jeacribea  a,  burial  soci- 
ety at  Albua-num  in  Lucania  the  notice  of  which  was  found 
inscribed  on  a  libdlus  with  some  words  spelled  wrongly: 
"ArtimidoruB  Apollonii,  magister  coUegii  lovis  Oemani  et 
Valerius  Niconis  et  Oflas  Menofili,  qusss tores  coll egii  ejus- 
dem,  posito  hoc  libello  publice  testantur."  Then  follow 
the  laws  of  the  society  prescribing  the  use  of  the  common 
fund.  Monira sen,  however  remarks:"  "It  is  clear  that 
this  mutual  relief  society  of  Cernanus,  although  bearing 
or  holding  up  the  name  of  a  god,  was  nevertheless  insti- 
tuted, in  order  to  give  the  funeral  benefit,  collected  within 
a  certain  time  and  under  the  law,  to  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased." This  means  that  nnder  the  semblance  of  the 
burial  society,  they  substantially  met  as  a  mutual  aid  com- 
mune— perhaps  a  trade  organization.  Agu.in,  aside  from 
the  opinion  of  Mommsen,  always  reliable,  we  have  Ascon- 
iuB  for  positive  testimony  that  frequently  the  sacred  soci- 
ties,  of  which  the  burial  societies  were  a  part,  were  sup- 
pressed on  suspicion  that  they  were  discovered  by  the 
police  to  be  enjtaged  in  earrj-iug  out  the  business  of  those 
trade  or  other  orgauizations  on  which  the  conspiracy  law 
had  laid  its  hand." 
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By  far  the  moat  nmneroua-aTid  powerful  of  the  organiz- 
zatioQs  of  proletaries  or  outcasts  among  theaimieDta  were 
the  genaine  trade  uniooa."  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tm- 
ciem  habit,  probably  establifihed  by  the  loHt  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  of  inacribing  "  more  or  leas  of  the  objects, 
dates,  names  of  leaders  or  organizers,  and  name  of  the 
tutelary  deity  under  which  they  chose  to  worship — being 
proscribed  from  the  privilege  of  worship  of  their  own — 
we  should  be  altogether  without  data  regarding  the  vast 
trade  societies  which  from  immemorial  timee  existed  in 
Greece  and  Rome  and  in  the  proTinees  over  which  those 
nations  ruled.  We  have  suf£oieatly  explained  the  causes 
of  this  organization.  It  may  be  well,  however  to  sum 
them  up  in  tliis  manner: 

First  in  ancient  times  all  lands  not  belonging  to  the 
pens  estates  but  achieved  by  conqufst,  were  common  pro- 
perty of  the  state.  The  people  relied  npoa  the  products 
of  these  lands  for  their  subsistencu.  This  was  true  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  whether  the  haughty  gentes  or  the 
degraded  slaves.  Many  subsisted  upon  the  fruits  of  tfaa 
common  lands.  King  Numa,  admitting  this,  was  wise 
enough  to  create,  or  rather  recognize  an  already  existing 
eysiem  of  trade  or  business-unions,  the  special  function 
of  which  was  to  till  the  lands  and  divide  and  distribut« 
the  products.  Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  and  noth- 
ing more  practical  than  to  give  the  soil-tillers  their  or- 
ganizations under  protection  of  the  state — and  this  means 
under  a  species  of  subvention  or  common  guanantee.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  a  law  of  ancient  religion 
there  were  two  distinct  classes — workers  and  non-workers 
or  the  privileged  and  the  non-privileged  classes.  They 
were  bo  distinct  that  Uionysius  of  Halicamassus  declares 
that  the  latter  were  not  even  counted  with  the  people  or  enu- 
merated in  the  census  as  human  beings;  a  fact  which  has 
caused  much  astonialiment  to  the  writers  on  ancient  pop- 
Tilousness;  some  counting  them  in  and  some  not;  thus 
producing  figures  so  ridiculously  at  variance  and  contra- 
dictory that  nobody  pretends  except  approximately,  even 
to  conjecture  what  the  ancient  population  was!  " 

comifmnn  lo  set  op  ani  Inscribe  a  marble,  01  otaereioneilab.    il  wu  ptobibly 
k»t  wltb  ths  Twelve  lablBS.    Mio  Ibe  aimllar  law  at  Salon. 
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Thus  for  many  cenfcuriea,  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Horn- 
ana,  called  ager  publicwi  wua  common  or  pubiio  pruptity, 
tilled  iiy  the  proletaries,  many  of  whom  were  orgauized 
into  anions  legalized  by  the  arrangementB  of  the  fwt^lve 
Tables  which  was  merely  a  hteral  ratilication  of  the  plan 
of  Numa  Pompiliiia,  dividing  the  workers  into  nine  spe- 
cies of  craft  and  allowing  each  the  autonomy  of  an  organ- 
ization. This  shifted  from,  the  shoulders  of  the  stale  or 
land-ownerthecare  andresponsibilityof  cultivation,  while 
it  elevated  the  proletaries  to  the  practical  dignity  of  that 
work.  It  was  not  the  plan  of  small  holdings  by  isolated 
famihes  but  of  small  holdings  by  isolated  communes, 
which  in  turn,  were  amenable  to,  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  state,  or  common  proprietor. 

Jt  cannot  be  said  that  this  really  great  and  wise  system 
ever  attained  to  a  wide  extent.  'I'he  idea  seems  to  have 
been  clear  to  the  workingmenand  they  carried  it  into  force 
to  some  extent,  but  were  always  met  with  fierce  opposition. 
The  manner  in  which  the  state  obtained  its  share  of  the 
proceeds  or  usufruct  of  these  lands  was  by  the  Vec- 
tigalarii,  the  celebrated  union  of  tas  collectors  who,  in- 
stead of  using  money,  took  the  tax  "  in  kind ; "  which 
means  that  they  went  to  the  farmers,  agricolas,  after  the 
harvests  and  with  wagons,  brought  to  the  Municipimit  or 
town  in  whichever  district  they  were  stationed,  the  shaie 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  common  land  due  the  city  people 
— grain,  wool,  fruits,  pease,  beans  and  whatever  the  laiil 
produced.  The  grain  thus  collected  was  turned  ovei'  to 
the  organization  of  the  united  pistores  or  millere,  to  be 
ground;  thence  to  the  united  bakers,  pani/kes  to  be  made 
into  bread.  So  with  regard  to  everything.  The  ahuost 
phenomenal  simpHcity  and  universality  of  this  great  plan 
of  the  ancients  is  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  classes  so  widely  separated  that  the  very  touch 
of  a  proletary  was  supposed  to  pollute.  In  consei^uence 
of  this  wide  distinction  the  merchant,  who  was  also  a  work- 
ingman,  could  not  become  a  monopolist  because  he  was 
obliged  to  be  a  unionist  which  naturally  recognized  hiin 
at  a  par  with  his  peers.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
crude  communism  which  legalized  trade  unionism  had 
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created  and  npbeld  for  many  centuries  not  only  at  Home 
but  all  over  Italy  and  in  many  parte  of  Greece. 

Very  gradually  however,  some  mercliants  succeeded  in 
becoming  rich."  On  the  other  hand,  aa  we  prove  in  our 
flketch  of  Spartacus,  the  older  slave  system  which  atill 
continued  under  the  law  of  Lycurgoa  in  Sparta,  un- 
derwent a  revival  in  Italy.  By  the  plan  of  Numa  Pompil- 
ioua,  which  was  the  trae  ancient  trade  union  system,  there 
was  no  way  for  an  aristocrat  to  conduct  businesa  of 
any  kind  without  polluting  himaelf  by  contract  with  the 
proletaries.  He  could,  by  owning  the  slaves,  job  them  to 
managers  of  genius,  themselves  of  the  laboring  class,  some 
to  a  boss  farmer,  some  to  a  miller,  some  to  a  wagoner,  some 
to  a  manufacturer,  and  thus,  without  himself  touching  his 
own  property,  gratify  his  desire  of  profit,  indirectly, 
through  the  labor  of  his  slaves.  We  are  told  that  Craa- 
Bue  bought  up  as  great  a  number  aa  500  slaves  at  a  time; 
that  Nicias  owned  1,000;  that  Claudius  owned  as  many  aa 
4,116  and  Athens  owned  and  hired  out  no  less  than  100- 
000  Blaves!"  But  these  tbingsdidnot  oceurin  Italy  until 
the  deoUne  through  Roman  hostility,  of  the  seven  centur- 
ies of  trade  unionism,  which  began  in  high  antiquity,  and 
which  had  been  acknowledged  and  incorporated  as  an  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  state  under  Numa,  nearly  700  years 
before  Christ ,  and  did  not  give  up  its  foothold  without  one 
of  the  moat  terrible  and  protected  agrarian  and  servile 
struggles  recorded  or  unrecorded  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world.  Nor  must  the  remark  be  forgotten  that  dur- 
ing all  the  centuries  through  which  this  trade  unioniam 
existed  the  golden  era  of  prosperity  and  general  happiness 
was  at  its  highest  so  far  as  labor  was  concerned. 

But  this  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  better  imder- 
atood  as  we  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  Hnks  of  trada 
unions  which  formed  the  great  chain  of  industrial  weal 
While  we  are  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  suggestion,  together  with  its  proofs,  that  Ict- 
bor  organization  for  protection,  co-operation,  resistance 
and  mutual  improvement  is  always  the  beat  standard  by 
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■which  to  measure  the  intensity  of  true  civilization.  When 
the  law  forbidding  these  organizations  atniok  the  prol&- 
"tariea,  one-half  a  century  before  Christ,  their  decline  be- 
gan ;  and  this  decline  was  a  powerful  oause  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  old  aystem  of  abject  slavery  pre-existing  in  the 
higher  antiquity,  gradnally  reappeared  with  the  great 
Roman  Conquests  itud  usurped  tbe  foundations  of  the 
happier  unions  with  its  malignant  concomitants  of  de- 
graded labor  under  the  lash  of  an  overseer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  its  miilionare  politicians,  schemers  and 
■voluptuaries  on  the  other.  Corruption  followed.  Hope 
fled  with  liberty.  Thrift  disintegrated  into  pestilential 
Teservoirs  of  vice.     Rome  fell  into  a  mass  of  corruption. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  nor  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  the 
poor  who  constituted  the  laboring  class,  should  keenly 
feel  their  degrading  escluaion  from  the  Elensinian  Mys- 
teries. Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find  Plu- 
tarch reciting  to  ns  his  account  of  what  must  have  been 
a  gigantic  uprising  of  theao  people  1,180  years  before 
Christ,  under  Alenestljeus,  as  under  Aristonious  in  Asia 
Minor,  1,047  years  afterward  they  rose  against  similar  so- 
-cial  degradations,  Heaven  to  those  poor  people  was  a 
boon  much  nearer  and  more  visible  than  at  the  present 
day,  They  imagined  the  earth  to  be  flat.  On  this  side 
all  were  mortal ;  on  the  other  immortal.  Some  of  the  im- 
mortal happy  had  power  to  come  from  the  other  side  to 
tliis.  Here  from  Mount  Olympus  they  assumed  charge  of 
the  welfai'e  of  mortals.  Many  believed  the  flat  eai-th  so 
thin  that  rivers  meandered  from  one  to  the  other.  Be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  there  were  surging  floods  of  hor- 
rid smoke  and  steaming,  lurid  waters  or  pits  of  fiery  as- 
pbaltum  for  the  wicked,  as  well  as  bright,  purling  strearos 
spai'kling  and  cool  for  the  just,  leaving  the  banks  and 
jJains  that  were  covered  with  verdure  and  peopled  with 
enchanting  birds  and  game. 

Let  the  mover  of  the  modem  labor  agitation  who  treats 
with  Bcorn  the  author  who  mixes  religion  with  a  history 
of  the  ancient,  reconsidei'.  Ue  must  go  back  to  them  as 
they  really  were,  poor  down-trodden,  superstitious,  cred- 
ulous and  ignorant  of  facts  while  misled  by  priests.  They 
believed  heaven  was  so  near  by  lineal  measure  that  they 
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often  imagined  they  coi  1 1  hear  the  melodious  voicpsnf  IL^ 
bleaeed  on  the  other  sides :  yet  while  tbej  had  notiimg  un 
thia  side  to  live  for  and  their  grasping  imagination  over- 
heard and  dvfelt  upon  a  future  world  beyond  this  "  vjile 
of  tears,"  they  foimd  themselvo  shut  ont  fromall  hope.  Tlie 
workman  in  the  modern  field  of  labor  agitation  certainly 
has  but  a  gloomy  toretnate  in  anything  further  than  his 
future  natural  life.  His  predecesBora  have  gone  before 
with  the  axe  and  sickle  of  reason  and  past  experience, 
tools  of  the  thus  intellootual  pioneer.  Their  incomput- 
able toil  has,  with  investigation  and  experiment,  with  re- 
peated millions  of  practical  works,  cleared  away  the  mythic 
film  of  priestcraft  and  superstitious  belief.  The  earth 
ifl  now  a  globe.  The  miner  knows  this;  for  the  deeper  he 
descends  the  more  unendurable  the  heat.  Who  wants  now 
to  descend  to  heaven?  Who  wishes  to  go  to  the  other 
side,  to  China — a  race  groveling,  mortal  and  inferior,  rather 
than  that  of  the  aucienta,  beautiful  seraphic,  melodious. 
Immortal.  Who  now  wants  to  visit  the  oui'anua  of  old 
Plttto  in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven  ?  Who  wants  to  rise 
when  everybody  knows  that  instead  of  a  region  of  the  im- 
morta]  happy  the  farther  one  mounta  the  more  iminhabit- 
able,  more  frigid  more  stifling  the  ethers  of  spaoe  ?  La- 
bor's own  skillful  htind  has  caused  all  this  metamorphosis 
in  the  human  mind  and  forced  it  and  is  etiU  forcing  it  out 
of  its  ignorant  soai-ings  and  credence-ravings  down  to  a 
cognizance  of  the  earthly  things  that  are. 

Nil,  we  must  picture  the  life  of  the  ancient  lowly  as  it 
really  was  in  all  its  cushioned  imagination,  in  all  its  yearn- 
ings to  get  there  by  the  beautiful  river,  its  green  carpets 
on  the  other  side  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  were  at  rest;  and  those  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible, religio-praotical  associations  can  be  under- 
Btood  and  their  full  function  appreciated  only  by  our 
throwing  off  our  own  prejudice  and  contemplating  them 
as  they  really  were.    This  we  propose  to  3r 
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L.  CEIONIO.  COMMODO.  SEX. 
VETULENO.  CIVICA.  POMPE- 
lANO.COS.A.  D.  V.  IDUS.  lUN. 
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mpio  Ant 

0(  LavtnLii,  where  L.  Cei 

i   Munjcipi  coBventum    habpri  ji 


in  annum  daturuni  eie  ex  liheralitate  sua  lis.  Xv,  M.  N.  usum 
ODCoI  Uspnrae  wttbln  a  given  year  asam  at  |6ao  for  lueot  tiie  union. 
Die  nalalis  Dianae  Idib.  Aug.  Ha.  COCO.  N.  et  dU:  iintalia  An- 
On  Diana's  birthday,  Uia  Ida  ot  AngDit,  and  blrtbdar  ot  ADIinus.  f  16  more. 


Hs.  CCCC.  N.  Bt   praeoepit  legem  ab  i 

itb  of  December,  f  10.      He  alia  pieecilbei  a  Uw  r^ 


theDDlon  which  la 

Stilo   Antinoi  parte  interiori  perseribi  in  verba  infra   KOripta. 

wttlten  on  the  inside  o(  tha  *  colntoned  pillar  In  words  aa  recorded  behiw ; 

[.  Antonio  Hibero  P.  Mummio  Biaenna  Cos,  K.  laii.  Colleeiam 

uiln^  the  consnlihlp  of  H.  Antonlns  Hlbems  and  F.  Mammia»  SiBCnna  lh« 

BalutBre  Dianae 

Et  Antinoi  oouHtitiitum,   L.   Caf^sennio  L.  F.  Quir. 
waeorganiMilbj 


nefit  SD 


•t  Dlan 


Rufn  Diet  Iir.  IDEMQ.  PATR. 


KAPUT         EX.  S.  C.  P.R. 

DeBlgnaUOD.  Wrllten  by  order  of  the  Prtefect. 

Quihas  coire  convenire  collegiuicque  hebere  liceat.  Qui  etipam 
Ilia  pormlited  tliuall  wlihlng  to  organlie  themaeUeB,  may  do  ao. 
menHtraom  conferre  volent  in  Funera  II  in  collegium  coeant  neq. 
Any  onedeilrlng  to  ps;  monthly  daes  of  8  ceniB  to  the  Fancral  foiid  may 
sub  Specie  eius  coUegl  nisi  semel  inmensecoeanlconferendi  uaiina, 
urivn .  tbo  mei-Uuga  twicv  a  moatli  irtheibjeots  otsarb  meeElng^  be  lbs. 
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nude  defunoti  sepeliantur 

bnrying  of  the  dead. 
Qnod  rBusTrum  fellx  ealutsrpq.  i 
WbBtimver  !■  tavorablB.  bippy  and  1 

Aug.  totiuBCine 

BDd  the  whole  houBe  of  the  C 
domus  August  nnelris  cn 
wlllalao  bs  good  for  Qi  and  our 

doptrie  conlraierinmi',  ut 

iDdnetciODBly  dot  datj  Uut  na  nuif 

Bxitup  eorum  honeft.e  proseqtiftmur.    Ttaq.  bene  ctinferendo 

hODSeU;  reach  the  end.    Bo  ought  we  nnlTetwJl;  to  agree,  tbat  we  maj 


grow  old  is  nnlon. 
debenms,  ut  longo  tempwre  inveterescere  p 
Tuqui  novoBiTi  hoc  coIipKiointrnre  voles,  priuslefremperlegeetsi 
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1  hoc  colleffinm  intrare  volue 


Pkouit  on 
Be  It  ordered 

Id  pres 

ut 

2"Kn 

dabi 

kapit 
ehallgl 

ula 

the  Bectal 

US.  c 

N.  et 

vin 

1   boni  an 

etiftui  si  testament 
thonghhema    " 
jTii  placuit  qu 
le  It  ordered  that  i 

seqneiitnr  fli  at 

tDrnedlcom  the  tr 

Bxeqiiiari  nomine 


shoe  corpore  N. 
:a  HS.  CCCC.  N.  i 
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qnixqnis  i 


Jiia  uJtPa  miliar.  XX.  deoessarit 
LesHBdlBtanaBor  WmlloiI'rDmtlia 


mataber  dl 

eoejtire  debebiint  elecLi  ex  corpora  N. 
citj,  ilsbBll  Ue  repni'tsd,  a  put  m It  taken  uii  S,  elected  from  smongtha 

boTnines  trea,  qni  funeris  ejas  curam  agaiit  et  rationem  po- 
msmbCTB,  be  isiib  la  ess  to  it.     ghoold  It  be  (oaud  Vaa.t  (here  n'4E  iny  db- 

palo  reddere  debebant,  sine  dolo  maJo.     Si  qnit  in  eia  fruudia 
eiptioa,  tben  u  much  u  foar-fald  (he  Nooaal  ibill  bs  aiuted  ■■  h  Bne, 

Causa,   iiiTentnm  fnerit,   els  malta  esto  qnadraplam. 
br  rauan  of  nich  Injuslica. 

line,  nnmmus  dabitnr;  hoc  amDliuH  viatici  nomina  citro 
If  It  be  more 
m  intra  mill.  XX.  de- 
I1.20  neeteroB^  Butlfths 
ia  qui  eum  fniieraverit 
nilea,  and  It  cannot  be  aa- 

1  RomanorQin  VIJ.  et 
iBl  mngt  teai  hu  aocoont, 
a  dato  ab  eis  iiemnnem 


lequepatro- 
i  ex  boo  co!- 


a  ejus  a  domino  domioave  inqui 


tB  B^elda  ftom  any  01 
o  fnneris  non  habebitoi'. 
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Item  placoit,  Ut  qtiinqnis  ei 


iDferet  HS.  XXX.  N.  e 
ejus  loco  resliluuru  liebebit. 


NATALI  C^SENNI PATRI8  V.  K  DEO. 

NAT.  ANTONOI IDIB.  AUG  NATALI  DIAN^  ET  COL- 
LEGII  XIII.  K,  SEPT.  JAN.  NATALI  L.  O.1E8ENNI 
EUFI  PATR.  ML'HIO. 
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Item  placuit,  ut  quisquia  quinqueanalis  in  hoc  eollegio  facluf 
fuerit,  a  sigillis  eius  temporis,  quo  quinquennalia  erit,  itn- 
niLTnis  eRse  debebit,  et  ei  ex  omnibui  divisonibua  partes 
duplas  dari.  Item  scriboe  et  viator!  a  aigitlia  vacantibus  par- 
tea  ex  Omni  diTigioue  aesquiplaa  d&ri  pUcait 

Item  placuit,  ut  quisquia   quinquennalitatem  gesnerit  integre,  el 

ob  bonoiem  partes  «esquiplas  ex  omni  re  dari,  ut  etreliqtii 
recte  faciendo  idem  aperent. 

Item  plocnlt,  ai  quia  quid  queri  aut  referre  volet,  in  coDventu  re- 
feranL,  ut  quieti  eC  bilorea  diebua  aollemnibus  epulemr. 

Item  placuit,  ut  quisquia  eedidanis  causa  de  loco  in  alium  locum 
tranaierit,  ei  multa  esto  HS.  IIII.  N.  Si  quis  autem  in  ob- 
probtium  altcralterius  dixerit,  aut  tumultuatue  fuerit,  ei 
multa  eato  H8.  N.  Si  quis  quinquenoali  inter  epulaa  obpro- 
brium  aut  quid  contumeliose  dixerit,  ei  multa  esto  KS.  XX. 
N. 

Ttem  placuit,  nt  quinquennalis  sui  cuiuaque  temporis  diebussol- 
lemnibuE  ture  et  rino  supplicet  et  ceteris  officiis  albatus 
ftingatur,  et  diebus  natalium  Dianae  et  Antiiioi  oleum  eol- 
legio ia  balineo  publico  ponat  aatequam  epulentur. 


The  remarkable  features  of  this  college  are  that  under 
,he  guise  of  piety,  and  of  heing  ii  burial  and  mutual  bt-ue- 
it  ijoeiety,  it  (ras  used  to  erauDcip^ti:  slaves,      That  it  was 
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atraflfi  or  labor  anion  ie  ahown  by  its  beiog  devoted  to 
Beeuriiig  good  places  to  work. 

Everywhere  the  severity  of  the  law  ia  apparent.  Rome 
had  a  moTtal  fear  of  labor  riots  and  upriaings  and  heuce  the 
many  fifiee  which  stood  aa  a  constant  menace,  acting  as  a 
checJi  agUQst  inaubordination.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  a 
privilege  or  charter  to  organize  one  of  ibeee  labor  uaiona, 
and  consequently  where  they  possessed  one,  it  was  prized 
BB  a  gem  of  great  value;  which  may  account  for  their  great 
age,  found  in  some  (.'Uses  to  have  been  four  or  five  hundred 
years. 

The  love  of  the  Latin  race  for  pleasureB  is  observable  nil 
through.  They  used  this  great  union  orooramane  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  they  are  seen  in  these  rules  and  regulations, 
to  have  held  uppermost  a  peculiar  system  of  culture  tend* 
ing  toward  ultimate  emancipatian  from  the  lowly  and  re- 
stricted conilition  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  law  and 
the  police  regulatioua  of  the  cptimate  claGs, 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE    CATEGORIES. 

THE  GREAT  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Anoik?)t  FKBEiiATiosa  of  Labor— How  they  were  Employed  by 
the  Government — Nomenoialure  of  the  Brotherhooda — Cnt- 
BKories  of  King  Numa— Varieties  and  RftmiScations — The 
JJa«ocs,  Stonecutters  niid  l^ricklajerB — Federation  for  Mu- 
tnal  Advaiiiagea — List  of  the  35  Trade  Daioofl,  under  tht 
Jiis  Coeiindi. 

NuM*  PoMPiLiDS,  the  first  king  after  Romulus,  recog 
nized  traJe  imiouB  even  before  Solon  of  Athena,  who  fol- 
lowed rather  than  led  in  thia  Bcbame  as  a  measure  of  pc- 
liticaJ  economy.'  They  bad,  however,  abreudy  existed,  per 
haps  thousands  of  years  before  receiving  any  recognition 
at  aU.  Cue  of  th<^  first  of  importance  legalized  by  these 
lawgivers  was  the  fraternity  of  builders. 

They  were  called  in  Greek,  the  technicai  and  in  Latin 
tiffnarii-  It  is  evident  from  Plutarch,  that  he  intended 
this  word  to  include  also  the  mason.'  If,  however,  all  the 
budding  tradeH  were  organized  into  one  body  or  union, 
they  were  very  different  from  trade  unions  of  otir  day. 
Besides,  had  Plutarch  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  the  budding  trades  were  united  into  one  under  Numa 
he  would,  it  seems  to  us,  have  used  the  still  more  compre- 
hensive Greek  term  technltes  which  expresses  it.  Again 
its  Latin  synonym  found  by  Mommsen,  proves  that  Numa's 

HDTnsrollnwedRomulDstDthethrone,  nbonteeujeara 
ih'B  aniiiri'etlon  IhM  he  mlph'  hivo  personally  known  Py- 

ora  mnunonGtlciTln  cBaracler  loot!  eicaedinBly  pliml- 


■  Plotirch.JVunia: 


I 
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Tinion  was  that  of  workers  in  metnl  nnd  wood.*  In  those 
times  the  mountains  back  of  Kome  produced  dense  for- 
estB,  which  were  not  swept  away  by  machinery  with  the 
rapidity  of  modem  art.  The  people,  on  aocaunt  of  wars, 
want  of  medical  soience,  eomparatiTe  abstinence  from 
marriage,  dissoluteness  of  the  rich,  liardabipa  of  the  poor, 
did  not  multiply  rapidly.  In  consequence  the  forests  pro- 
duced new  trees  as  fast  aa  they  were  cut  away  by  the 
workmen,  Rome  was  mostly  buflt  of  wooden  houses ;  and 
no  doubt  there  was  an  abundance  of  work  for  the  cirpen- 
ters.  All  the  great  public  buildings  were  constructed  by 
trade  unions  for  the  state,  direct— that  is,  with  contract- 
ors or  middlemen,  and  the  carpenters'  union  used  to  take 
charge  of  the  woodwork.  The  Ager  pubUcm'  had  to  be 
furnished  with  houses  for  the  Gentry.  Honorary  seats 
were  made  by  these  fabri  tignariorum,  such  as  the  splendid 
bUellia^  or  cushions  of  the  gods.  The  fine  rillas  of  wealthy 
gentlemen'  who  had  a  custom  of  taming  public  moneys 
and  lands  to  their  own  account  were  work  of  their  art 
In  fact  this  was  common  from  the  highest  antiquity  before 
the  division  of  the  gentei  into  cura:  and  tribes.  Thus 
it  was  not  considered  a  breach  of  political  rule  to  divert 
the  public  funds,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  building  or  re- 
pairing of  their  own  fine  residences;  And  this  work  was 
performed  by  the  builders'  unions. 

There  were  two  names  under  which  the  wood-workers 
of  the  building  trades  were  known.  These  were  the 
dendrophori,  mentioned  iu  the  code  of  Theodosius'  aa 

»  MomtnMn,  Dr  DoBcgiii  et  SodaliiAii  Bmnanorian,  pp.  29  30.    '■  Intar  cl«.«m» 

'WepreCeiCu  UBS  this  Latin  term  becsiualt  smreBBinlansCDrr  wardnnrcH- 
■UT  10  qoBliTy  Ihe  rmuniDg  ot  the  EoElli-h  word  '■  lana.''  It  toeane  common 
IBD^  twlunelnE  to  the  KOVBrDtnent.  on  wbieli  tbe  worklaKmen  hud  no  cUlin  aa 
citlmna.  Ttie  proucneit*  of  the  Roman  bnildini;  trades  to  organiu  In  protEC- 
lyleaociet'oiinrlclilyiLLustntaJ  in  an  anlele  wrlltfn  by  Mr.  lloge™  and  form- 
ing a  chipter  In  » large  work  on  laboreditedbyMr.Gco.  E.  McSelil.Bost.lSBI, 

ent'tled  '    Tie  Buitdtng  J'rada,- Wt.  R —     """  "'    _t......  .,...   .v., 

cUvlty  or  tbe  ancient  Baioane  torareai 

■ '1Z^~S^^^ 

"inhabltanr"" 

875,3."  Also OraVr^o'"...      . 

«  Onr  n»n  wofd  "eenilEman"  la  dlretUj  detli 
01  talebandTrnpcotabletamily.    II  ws  all  thehumi 

TCodei  Tbeudoall,  U,  B.    A\ao  OnW,  Incrlftia 


tied  ;  Thi  BuOdtag  Trada.-  Mr.  Rmora.  (PD.  B,SB-Ti,  Bhowa  t 

sdcklni:  (□  tlie  EnsilBli  people  to  this  dsy,  fnnil^hoi 
~1nBt  Ibe  aasamptioQ  that  Ute  Saxon  Bnia  abaolately  i 
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veritable  trade  unions,  and  the  tignnrii  who  were  the  true 
cai-penters  and  joiners.  Ab  wb  construe  the  dgnifloation 
of  these  two  terms  from  the  stone  monuments  and  slabs 
on  which  thej  are  found  en^aved  and  not  as  found  in  the 
dictionaries,  we  oouolude  that  the  dendrophori  must  have 
been  the  heavy  liuubermea  and  framers.  They  cut  and 
hewed  the  heavy  timbers  both  for  buildings  and  ships; 
while  the  lignarii  did  the  lighter  work.  One  thing  is  cei^ 
tain ;  they  both  occur  together  in  many  of  the  inscriptions.' 
This  olaaa  of  trade  unions  waa  considered  necessary  tu  the 
welfare  of  the  state;  and  was  exempted  from  being  sup- 
pressed when,  in  B.  C.  58,  the  conspiracy  laws  were  put 
m  operation  by  Ceeaar ;  although  so  much  suapioion  rested 
upon  them  that  they  were  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by 
the  officers  of  the  law  and  as  appears,  much  of  their  former 
vitftlity  was  crushed  out  They  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  Numa  in  Rome,  and  of  Solon  at  Athens,  in  full  strength 
and  vigor.  At  the  time  of  their  suppression  by  restrictiva 
laws  nearly  aU  the  Grecian  territory,  especially  that  of  At- 
tica, including  Athens,  the  Firasus,  Eleusie  and  all  the  pop- 
ulous towns  where  they  are  known  to  have  exiated  in  great 
numbers,  belonged  to  Home,  then  mistress  of  the  world. 

It  mnst  have  been  a  very  strange  experience  for  a  great 
people  to  undergo.  Here  was  a  system  of  manufacture 
and  repairs  of  immemorable  age,  authorized  by  the  most 
highly  esteemed  lawfjivers,  one  of  whom  was  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  had  been  known  by  the 
chronicles  for  fully  fiOO  years,  and,  thongh  it  performed 
duties  which  by  the  haughty  and  foolish  were  considered 
degrading,  and  upon  which  there  rested  a  taint,  yet  it  was 
an  important  institution,  taking  charge  of  indispensable 
affairs  of  puhtiu  at^  well  as  of  private  life.  All  at  once  it 
was  suppressed.  That  the  result  was  a  dangerous  con- 
vulsion cannot  be  wondered  at. 

Gruter  cites  a  college  of  dendrophori'  who  used  to  build 


I 


a, 7*1,  4,08a,  3,S«,  7,»3B  7,14S.  3,SS8,  6.118,4,085, 


.,  _0,  9'll,  i, 
— HT  pincea  ae 


•a. 


I  u  muiT  plnceB  natiW  u  ihere  ace  nuinljara. 

•  Otell.  4,0S4."  Conaolpm  Fabrunm  Naviilum 1 

dWonelibr.  Tlg.PIuuniuiDm."  FiBantura  wu so Dmbrlaa  t 
ot  Iha  DiviEiblB  FlMunu,  Inxr.  4. ISO  Fiber  Tlenatloriun  i 
phDnm  ufl  aored  toffethor. 

■  QtBtorloi,  IiuenfUana  Anligtut  nditu  Orliii  AMiinisnnii. 


DscripttDIU  weCK  foand 


LDd  CdII.  Desdni- 
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bouBes  and  sliipa  or  boats  for  the  society  of  freight  boat- 
men located  at  Rome.  He  also  gives  one  which  Orelli 
qnotes,  taken  on  a  stone  slab  in  times  as  late  as  J  uatinian. '° 
The  word  epiUantur  conveying  the  idea  of  entertainment, 
shows  that  these  schools  of  the  workingmen  sometimes 
Qsed  their  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  enjoyment, 
Espeoialiy  was  this  the  ease  among  the  Greek  fraternitiea 
which  we  describe  in  their  place.  After  the  great  strug- 
gle with  Spartacns,  the  right  of  organization  was  severely 
restricted  by  the  Roman  law;  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  tmims,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  to  assume  two  forma, 
of  dissimulation  by  which  to  piirry  the  attoicks  of  enemies 
who  had  recourse  to  these  conspiracy  laws  in  order  to 
gratify  their  whims  of  revenge,  or  to  fortify  their  own 
schemes  of  making  money  throngh  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
slave  system  which  Rome  in  the  later  days  had  revived, 
and  which  such  enemies  of  organized  labor  as  Cicero  or 
CrasBus,  were  pushing  with  an  almost  fierce  determination, 
on  pretense  of  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of  religion, 
family  and  vested  rights.  We  have  noted  that  certain 
kinds  of  organizations  were  permitted,"  Among  these 
were  collegia  sancta,  or  those  unions  and  fraternities  given 
to  holy  or  pious  purposes.  So  some  of  these  were  shrewd 
enongh  to  combine  business  with  holiness  and  thus  shield 
ttiemselves  from  their  pursuers."  Mommsen  speaks  of 
fbem  in  clearest  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  whatever  re- 
garding the  mysterious  procedure "  of  those  old  Roman 
lawyerB  who  were  determined  to  suppress  the  trade  unions, 
root  and  branch,  in  order  to  reinstitute  slavery,  the  most 
ancient  form  of  labor  known  to  their  religion,  whioh  had 

10  We  qoDlfl  Ibe  Latin  aa  giveD  b;  OieU.,  No.  1.0S8.    "  Bt  8.  C,  Scholl  Ane. 

GoOegli  FaDronna  Ticnanoram  Impeadlis  Ipmruia  sb  lai^oitoexnTQCto.  wVo 

dBWBbT.  Pnrlo  urliangenin  qnl  «t  dedx.  e]aa  dS.2.  N .  Oed.  m  cuJdb  Bamm. 

rodit,  omnlbiut  annia  Sll.  K.  Angaet  die  nstalln  sol,  epulandir."    aniwr,  109,  « 

_  UDion.XSXVlU.  13,AnlijiiUalM.iajBT   "I.  Jr^p..o i^u  ttt-  » 

l^la  aunl  aubloU  prratcr  gianca  atque  cEria  qQa^  ulilltag  oliltacia  derldcraBSlt 
qjUB  Bint  fabiorom  flctarmnquQ.^'  Tbc?e  saved  were  PagJiQ  Lma^  maburB  wbo 
wrouBht  Fbe TBllglous  davloes.q,  v. 

'  .<<^Camp!iireB  BaCam  obflDeiejaimodLlnatltuebvitDr  collegia:  rellgJonis  onft 
nnler,"  etc..  Bt'c.    Oreli.  VII.  p,  2*4-    Imcr.  L-atn  Coltr^Uo. 

'3 HomniKii.  Dc  Cnll.  «t  Sadal,  Ilom.,m,  B1-SS,  eays:  "  Ipsa  ilia  ilmnlata 
(cefBrrtnt:  to  lei.  B,  Difftn.  dc  atr.  crin.  Ktvn,  11. 1  roLl^o  BebaLuiD  pTDinuvlt 
EnJTiB  coenndl  Colleret  Eiplicanda  Bnnt  illn  lerba  de  eoluoDlbus  In  IBTDplls  ad 
remdWlDam  faclendam,  qiaeeui  Deutiquam  contra  SCtam  crnui,  racileumeD 
In  IiiDdem  SOtI  Diorpail  pOMmit.'' 
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founcled  their  patrimony,  their  la'w  of  entailment  tbroagb 
primogeniture  and  their  Bystem  of  grandees  and  of  alavea. 
Nvima  and  Solon  had  been  these  fellows'  enemieB;  Lycur- 
gUB  their  friend.  Trade  unioniBm  the  ciild  of  wills  and 
manumisBions,  had  first  come  among  them,  a  Hpontjuieous 
growth.  It  cradled  nnd  matured  hnman  Bympathy.  It 
had  proved  itself  innocent,  enterpriaingand  good.  It  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  legalized  by  those  two  powerfnl 
princes — a  miphty  abide.  Bnt  it  had,  as  the  gens  familieB 
fancied,  usurped  the  ancient  and  holy  system  of  slavery 
and  thus  interfered — by  substituting  communism — with 
their  vested  indi\idiial  rights."  On  account,  probably,  of 
their  sniiei'stition,  CScero,  Cieaar  and  the  rest,  after  they 
had  put  down  Clodiua  the  inti-epid  orator  and  tribune  who 
had  restored  the  old  Mid  ureated  new,"  excepted  such  of 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  or  cabinet-makers'  unions  ha 
confined  their  labor  to  manufacturing  all  sorts  of  woodea 
idols,  which  in  those  days,  were  sometimes  very  large,  and 
built  for  the  temples,  the  fanes  and  the  family  altera  It 
it  also  quite  likefy  that  a  few  unions  devoted  to  the  car- 
penter work  on  the  temples  and  the  aedes  sanclae,  were 
saved.  But  we  ascend  Irom  these  cruel  days  of  moribund 
Rome  to  an  earlier  and  brighter  ^e. 

"  We  hsvfl  fBpeatEdly  mKOtioned  Iha  impoajlhllitj,  cmoog  the  Indo-Enro- 
peau  Greeks  anil  llallsns.  of  there  ever  bs>  In  iteilited  In  Those  peniUBulKnB  com- 
mDBlBIic,  or  even  iiatiluchBl  focmaf  Eovcmmenl.  The  bent  oMBboicgmmiiiiaa 
WM  towirdfi  II  bm  thej  TiBVBreDCcoeiledin  bteHfclnK  down  tbepower  of  the  con- 
patttt<e9>CGm:BndltruUBiaihitdu.    TbeoldeitnuiTdsarBiijklnitpbecldlnc 

Eght.conflnn  the  Idea  that  orlglnaLlj  the  -"- ' '  - "* "'■' ' 

t£e father. pairr/amilia  oskFnK, w<Lh bia 
VDUDdbllBied  abiding  place.  Qja^L  have  besn  tha  prinil 
Whlih  there  le  neither  record  nor  phllOHophj— no  ^lloEOph  j 

iDSthe theory  ot  deVBlopmBiit.    Mbb  hai  grow-  '-—  — ' 

ina  Mparienca  and  It  la  altoselhar  inconeieien 

had  in  tfaoge  times  other  than  eeltleb,  aroel,  beaatEOvarnmeTi'r'irivb°cb"alT')^ 

rohomllon  lajg:  "  bnt  ihrre  can  bi>  no  fio'ubt  ibat,  wlib  the  Uraeco-ltallana  aa 
nHhall  other  natlonB.DerlcultHr<i  becaoie,  and  m  tbe  oilnd  of  Ae  Dfople  re- 
Inalned  the  eerm  and  core  lit  tlielriiatioual  and  of  their  wlvMe  lira.  The  bonsa 
BOdtbaaiad  beurtb,  which  Lha  husbandman  constrncla  Initead  nf  the  Hsbt  biit 
and  BhltUui;  flreplace  of  the  shepherd,  and  repreaeoied  tn  the  apiritual  duinuln 
and  IdesHzftd  in  the  eoddeea  Vesta  or  'e^r-riit,  atinnBt  the  only  divinity  not  lDd>>- 
OeriusnicvetfrDin  the  Aral  eonimDn  to  both  natioua."  So  again  {p.  ^8).  "'Ilia 
Hellenic  character,  wbieli  Bucrlflcod  the  whole  to  Iw  Indlvrdnal  elements,  tlie 

~"    nihlpatidlbetownBhipto  theoitlzen,"    This  eiactly  eirirBBse* 

I  everjtbing  fiom  the  Hrsl.  was  jnbordlnate  to  the  dniiuiliBd. 
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Fnbretti  gives  u&  another  union  of  carpenters  and  join- 
«rB  wboBe  inBcriptioD  wae  found  at  Leprignani.     It  reads 

verj  plainly  and  shows  that  they-iiad  a  federation  of  the 
trades."  Another  eolUgivn  fubrorurn.  iignariorum  or  car- 
penters' trade  union  is  reported  by  Muratori."  The  tab- 
let was  found  at  RaTelli  in  the  province  of  Naples,  show- 
ing that  the  unions  of  those  days  were  not  confined  to 
Borne  or  any  of  the  other  large  cities  but  were  as  fre- 
quent proportionately  to  population  in  any  small  town. 

An  inscription  is  reported  by  Gruter,"  bearing  evidence 
of  another  interesting  school,  Mho/a,  of  the  bona  fide  car- 
penters' unions,  found  in  the  Tolentine  temple  of  Cathar- 
ina — religious,  of  couTBe,  and  of  a  later  date.  Oralli  " 
quotes  the  learned  Muratori  of  Modena  as  the  authority 
if  not  the  finder  of  an  inscriplion  which  describes  a  a^eg- 
ium  together  with  a  sodaliciuvt — another  Roman  name  for 
trade  union,  in  which  the  president  or  MagUter,  and  the 
secretary  are  mentioned.  It  is  a  union  of  the  skilled  wood- 
workers. It  was  found  in  the  town  of  Falaria,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  very  old.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  inscrip- 
tions engraved  la  the  time  of  the  emperors,  to  state  an  ap- 
prouiuate  of  their  date  by  noting  the  names  of  the  con- 
sols, or  of  the  monarch  who  then  occupied  the  throne. 
Unfortunately  for  the  more  ancient  ones  this  is  not  so 
strictly  done;  probably  owing  more  to  the  fact  that,  as 
the  law  at  earlier  dates  fully  protected  them,  they  were 
not  forced  to  inscribe  the  dates  by  little  points  or  con- 
Btnictions  such  as  characterized  the  laws  after  the  restrict- 
ive acts  were  promulgated. 

No  less  than  eighteen  of  the  genuine  carpenters  and 
joiners'  unions  are  found  in  the  work  of  OreUi."  As  these 
working  people  used  their  unions  as  means  whereby  to 
parry  off  the  many  dangers  that  beset  them  on  every 
hand,  such  as  slavery,  starvation,  slurs  of  contempt  and 
in  later  times  conscription,  we  cannot  too  well  onderstand 
how  keenly  alive  they  must  have  been  to  their  welfare. 

u  FabrelU,  C.  IV.  SSB.  of  IiucrtpUma  Anll^ia  ErpHatUo. 

1"  OtaU^  ilo.  4,0Bfl.  Mu^lorl.  Wtmiu-. 
abbrBTlidaiiSi  "D.  M.  T.  SUlio  T.  Lib.  I'l 
q,  >od4l.  fniloDnm  Clivldlte  lib.  niotl  ejoi 
Kinu  at  Tl.  OludLiuPlilllIppiu  mag.  stq. 

MSeluilia  JrtiAciMk  rl.&tffiniH,  Vol.  1 
Um,  pp.  HT.aeC  of  Onlll'i  'gnat  woilc  a 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  or^^anizatioii  which  tept 
them  in  a  position  to  supply  the  orders  given  them  by  the 
Btate,  was  ever  a  great  encouragement. 

Among  the  many  intereating  monuments  or  schools  of 
ancient  b-ade  unionism,  where  mutual  love  and  care  were 
taught  and  the  noble  element  of  §ympathy  was  grafted 
upon  the  aelfish,  competitive  body  of  irascible  and  acquis- 
itive paganism  which  animated  the  Lycurgan  rule  at  Sparta 
and  ^e  purely  archaic  slave  code  everywhere,  are  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Order  of  masons,  etonecuttere  and  brick- 
layers. These  with  the  painters,  glaziers,  roofers  and 
plumbers,  were  indispensable  to  compJete  the  building 
tradas.  They  too,  felt  the  necessity  of  organization,  es- 
pecially in  the  later  time  of  Ciesar  and  the  emperors,  on 
accouut  of  the  awful  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  feroniouB 
mastei^.  There  existed  no  law  by  which  the  slave  mas- 
ters could  be  brought  to  account  for  savage  acta  of  bar- 
barity toward  their  slaves. 

This  distressing  state  of  things  waa  not "  reheved  until 
the  emperor  Adrian  withdrew  the  slaves  from  the  domes- 
tic tribunals  and  transferred  them  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
magistrates;  in  other  words  gave  them  government  pro- 
tection. But  this  was  200  years  after  the  war  of  Sparta- 
cus.  The  fear  of  being  relegated  back  to  slavery  was  a 
constant  urgent  to  ancient  trade  unionism ;  and  this  ex- 
plains one  reason  at  least,  why  they  so  tenaciously  hugged 
tlieir  fi-atemities  notwithstanding  the  conspiracy  lawa 
ogimist  trade  and  other  organizations  of  the  working  peo- 
ple. It  must  uot  be  forgotten  that  according  to  the  law 
of  B.  C  58,"  all  the  new  unions  were  suppressed.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  to  infer  that  those  wo  find  in  the  inscrip- 
tjons  are  those  belonging  to  the  ancient  plan  of  Numa  and 
Solon  which  were  spared  on  account  of  their  veteran  age 
and  respectability."  Another  thing  requiring  the  nicest 
discrimination  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not  do  to  mention  all 
the  examples  set  down  in  the  works  of  the  archaJogiats. 
We  only  mention  those  where  the  labor  organization  is 
clearly  defined.    Many  of  these  queer  inscriptdons  appear 
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to  lie  to  be  only  private  signs  and  havb  aothing  to  do  with 

our  theme.  Slavery  was  everywher*  prevalent  and  many 
■of  the  alavea  wore  as  ingenious  as  th*  freedmen.  We  are 
told  by  Drumann  and  others  that  it  was  customary  for 
masters  to  keep  their  slaves  at  work  and  obtain  profit  from 
tlieir  labor  by  letting  it  out  to  enterprising  foreigners  who 
contracted  building  repairs  and  other  work  on  private 
houses  and  grounds.  But  the  government  waa  the  true 
employer  of  the  unione  liecause  they,  possessing  of  them- 
selves as  it  were,  in  a  unit,  all  the  men  in  organization, 
always  ready,  money,  tools,  raw  material,  skill  and  even 
the  designs  requisite  to  fuming  out  a  good  job  promptly, 
were  dangerous  competitors  of  slavery  on  large  works." 
JVom  the  time  of  Numa  the  government  of  Rome  had  al- 
ways patronized  the  trade  unions.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  the  inscriptions  may  liave  been  private  signs 
ased  by  slave  employers  who  carried  on  private  work  upon 
a  small  scale,  hiring  their  laboring  force  of  the  rich  slave 
owning  patricians;  and  it  will  not  do  to  count  the  arch- 
teologists' lists  of  arteset  ofijicia.;  while  it  is  almost  always 
safe  to  ennmerate  their  specimens  of  the  Corpora,  Sadal- 
icia  or  OoUegia  "  in  our  hst  of  trade  unions  and  communes. 
Trade  unionism  in  its  highest  form  is  the  reverse  of  slavery. 
The  tiTie  trade  union  of  all  ages  takes  care  of  its  mem- 
bers who  are  co-owners  of  equal  shares,  on  equal  foot- 
ing. Slavery  then,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  trade  union- 
ism in  principle;  but  although  it  is  certain  that  the  prin- 
riple  on  whioli  slavery  ia  baeed  was,  especially  among  the 
Spartans  and  Romans,  carried  out  with  all  its  repugnant 
and  appalling  brutalities,"  yet  it  ia,  aa  a  recognized  sys- 
tem in  the  religio-social  economy  of  the  world,  incom- 
putably  the  oldest  of  the  two.  Trade  unionism  was  a 
deadly  rival  to  the  slave  system  all  throngh  the  antiquity 
of  the  Indo-European  stock ;  and  since  slavery  was  a  graft 
of  the  ancient  religion — the  natural  child  of  its  law  of 
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primogeniture  and  the  fostered  fruit  of  entailment  in  the 
social,  political  and  econoioic  development  of  thoso  soiui- 
barboTouB  families,  phratries,  curies  and  tribeB  which  came 
to  be  nations  and  empires,  it  must  not  be  woidei'ed  at 
that  this  hideous  fledgUng,  before  giving  up  the  ghost, 
mode  a  terriiic  struggle  to  reg'ain  what  it  had  lost  through 
the  mild  but  determined  enterprise  of  its  great  competitor 
trade  unionism.        ■ 

It  wafl  this  that  constitnted  the  mighty  struggle  of  the 
revolution  in  the  social  economy  of  the  lowly  and  it  so  re- 
mains to  this  day;  althoiigh  in  this  comparatively  gorgeous 
and  brilliant  hour  the  spirit  of  human  slavery,  i-esting 
upon  absolute,  merohantabie  ownership  of  mau  by  man, 
seems  to  have  forever  lied.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
slavery  but  its  skeleton — individual  compotism^li  an  gin  g 
betwixt  peace  and  war  over  the  vortex  of  revolution  aud 
swinging  to  and  fro  at  every  fresh  attaei  from  the  same 
ixade  unionism  which,  although  of  prehistoric  longevity 
grows  more  youthful,  enterprising  and  belhgerioit  with 
every  invention  and  discovery  and  every  ati'ide  of  htera- 
ture,  of  science  and  of  Christianity. 

The  imione  of  the  masons  at  Rome  do  not  appeal'  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  framers  among  the  buHdJng 
trades.  Still  we  find  tablets  whose  inscriptions  show  their 
existence."  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
among  the  true  workmen's  organizations  the  slabs  which 
appear  to  have  been  inscribed  independently  by  themselves 
and  without  the  correctional  inspection  of  mastera,  often 
puzzle  the  experts  on  account  of  the  sometimes  ludicrously 
bad  Bpelling  and  misplacement  of  words.  Sometimes  also 
there  appear  words  belonging  to  the  peculiar  slang  or 
jflatoM  monenclature,  their  trade's  vernacular.  But  while 
this  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  archseolo  gists  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  students  of  ethnology  and  soci- 
ology; since  it  shows  othervrise  unrecorded  proof  that  the 
freedmen,  only  one  step  above  the  slaves,  were  utterly 
neglected  in  aU  matters  of  education.  The  presumption 
must  be  that  the  reason  they  ereouted  their  inscriptions 
BO  well  is  that  they  bad,  in  their  mutual  federation  a  trade 
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vimnn  of  carvers  ancl  cfraTers  cs/aforcj  wfaoee  business  was 
to  work  in  letters.  It  was  consequently  a  part  of  their 
tai^de  to  stuii;  sullicieDtly  the  Bomaji  and  Greek  literature 
to  do  tieir  work  well.  Gnater  mentions  several  of  theci." 
Orelli  tells  us  of  the  scnlptor,  signarius  artifex,  who  worked 
in  signs."  Any  of  these  could  make  their  signs  or  their 
mouumenta  and  tombatones  by  being  called  upon  at  any 
time;  but  we  are  reminded  that  then  as  now.  economy  was 
everything  and  tliat  consequently  they  themselves  mii^ht 
often  have  depended  upon  their  own  inexperienced  self- 
oontidence  and  thus  have  committed  these  literary  faults 
which  as  amateurs  they  were  too  imlettered  to  rectify. 
The  mtadratnrii  were  the  true  stone  cutters'  unions  and 
the  probable  reason  why  they  are  not  numerous  is  that 
moEt  of  the  work  of  the  stone  cutters  was  done  by  the 
marmorarii,  marble  cutters  or  marble  masons.  Of  these 
we  find  inscriptions  of  genuine  trade  unions  in  consider^ 
able  numbers.  Now  this  paucity  of  hard  stone-cutters  and 
abundance  of  marble  cutters  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Geological  formation  of  the  Italian,  Hellenic  and  Spanish 
peninsulas  is  largely  of  carbonates  of  hme.  A  great  share 
of  the  Appenine  range  is  composed  of  fine  white  marble. 
Many  of  the  springs  and  even  mountain  rivers  of  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  Archipeligo  deposit  pore  marble.  Paros 
in  the  ^gian  Sea  was  long  a  rival  in  pure  white  marbles 
of  Pentelious;  and  Mount  Marpesaa  the  seat  of  ita  quar- 
ries, may  be  considered  an  isolated  spur  of  the  lUyrian 
Alps,  Mt.  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  range.  All  through 
these  regions  esist  the  characteristic  marbles  used  in  an- 
tiquity before  the  superior  powers  of  duration  of  sand- 
stone and  granites  were  known.  The  splendid  marble 
quarries  of  Luna  in  Etruria  were  near  at  hand  emd  others 
as  celebrated  in  history  were  always  available  to  the  mar- 
ble cutters'  unions  who  made  the  wonderful  temples  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis,  of  the  Pai-thenon  at  Athens  and  many 
of  the  great  public  structures  at  Home.  It  is  therefore, 
very  natural  that  the  marble  cutters'  unions  predominated 
over  the  sandstone  and  granite -cutters  in  point  of  num- 
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bere;  Eind  this  esplanation  we  accept  for  the  fewness  of 
trade  unions  lound  among  the  iuucriptions  under  the 
name  qaadrularii  or  atone-puttere.  At  Borne,  even 
though  perhaps  many  worked  in  atone  harder  than  mar- 
ble, ttie  name  [fnulratiaiua  was  merged;  bepause  even 
the  marble  workers  hewed  and  shaped  large  Btjuare 
blocks.  "We  have,  even  as  it  is,  enough  evidence  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  f/ii'idrat/irii  existed  and  that  they  were 
organized  into  unions;  for  this  is  diatiniiUy  stated  in  the 
law  of  Coustantine  of  the  year  337.  These,  with  the 
itnictorea  and  other  builder's,  were  enumerated  iu  the  hat 
of  3G  trade  unions  recognized  at  that  time.  ThL'Ke  35 
unions  are  permitted  by  this  law  to  exist;  although  we 
have  found  inscriptions  and  other  references  giving  evi- 
dence that  at  one  time  more  than  50  trade  unions  existed 
in  Italy,  representing  as  many  organized  tj-ades,  and  mem- 
bers innumerable.  These  wUlbe  exhibited  as  we  proceed 
with  the  subject.  The  law  of  Uonstantine  gives  the  35 
trade  unions  existing  at  one  time  as  follows: 

1.  Albarii,"  plasterers;  2,  .4rcAi!ec((, architects;  3.  Auri- 
fices,  goldsmiths;  4  Blatlarii,  workers  in  mosaici  5.  Car- 
pentarii,  wagon-makers;  6.  jEt-arii,  brass  and  copper- 
smiths; 7.  ^j-jentan'j,  fiilversniiths;  8.  Barbaricarii,  gold 
gilders;  9.  DiatrUarii,  pearl  and  fihgree -workers ;  10. 
Aqua  iibratorea,  waterers;  11.  Deaivratorea,  auratorea  or 
braciearii,  gold  gilders,  beaters ;  12,  Eburarii,  ivory  work- 
ers; 13.  Figuli,  potters;  14.  Fullones,  fullers;  15.  Fer- 
rarii,  blacksmiths;  16.  Fuaores,  founders;  17.  Inte*tiiia- 
rii,  joiners;  18,  Lapidarii,  lapidaries;  19.  Laquearii,  plas- 
terers; 20.  ^/e(/iei,  doctors;  21.  Mula  medici,  horse  doc- 
tors, veternary  surgeons;  22.  Mtisif>a''ii,  decorators ;  23, 
MarmOTctrii,  marble-cutters;  2i  Petlionet,  furriers;  25. 
Ptetorea,  painters;  26.  Plumbarii,  plumbers;  27.  Quad- 
ratarii,  stone-cutters ;  28.  Specularii,  lookbg-glaas  makera; 
29,  Slataarii,  staturies;  30.  Scasorts  or  Pavwienlarii,-pa.-v- 
ers;  31,  Sffuip'ores,  sculptors;  32.  S(?'«c;wes,  masons ;  33, 
Teaaellarii,  pavers  in  mosaic;  34.  Tignarii,  carpenters;  35. 
Vitriarii,  glaziers." 

Here  we  have  the  building  trades  represented  in  Con- 
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fitsntme's  more  humaa  law  for  the  post-Chrietiftn  organi- 
zation. It  is  well  here  to  state  that  Conetantine  "  became 
ft  Christian,  being  the  first  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  jiog- 
ftnism.  He  evidently  did  not  traderstand  ite  true  ideas 
and  waa  far  from  being  a  Christian  at  heart;  but  he  was 
a  politician,  and  Cbristaan  enough  to  be  unbiased  by  the 
old  Pagan  belief  in  the  divine  aristonracy  of  the  gens  fam- 
ilj,  in  which  ratiocination  Oiccro  had  behevingly  fought 
the  unions  of  working  people  on  the  ground  of  their  un- 
fitness to  aspire  to  freedom  and  manhood.  This  stereo- 
typed logic  of  the  Pagan  faith  based  on  the  divinity  of  the 
dave  oode,  had  been  overthrown  and  completely  annihil- 
ated by  the  new  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  did  not  war 
against  slavery  but  subverted  it  by  a  new  idea  of  equahty 
— a  plan  which,  at  the  time  of  Conatantine,  waa  already 
800  years  old. 

Of  the  artizans  in  the  building  trades  we  find  sufficient 
mention  in  hiatory;  but  very  httle  reference  to  their  or- 
ganization into  trade  onions.  Plntarch  "  and  others  state 
most  cleaxly  that  the  builders  were  all  ranked  into  a  class 
by  themaelveB  under  the  wiao  distribution  of  King  Nimia 
and  he  applies  for  them  the  Greek  term  techmtai.  So  in 
I^atin,  artifices.  They  held  this  organization  uninterrupt- 
edly for  600  yeara  at  Borne  and  under  the  much  praised 
laws  of  Solon,  nearly  aa  many  yeara  in  Attica  and  otber 
part^  of  Greece.  In  the  year  .58  before  Christ  the  con- 
spiracy lawa  airuck  them  a  hard  blow,  which  like  an  earth- 
quake aeverely  shook  them  as  far  aa  the  Greek  provinces, 
tlieir  primitive  cradle;  but  they  became  more  secret  and 
political,  raUied  and  outlived  their  persecutors. 

Among  the  other  builders'  unions  were  the  architects. 
These  interlinked  with  the  masons,  carpenters,  joiners  and 
others  whenever  a  building  waa  ordered  by  the  govem- 
ment;  and  contracted  to  do  the  work  at  prices  agreed 
upon.  The  inteatinarii,'*  or  aa  we  call  them,  the  joiners, 
or  inside  finishera  of  buildings,  had  also  their  trade  or- 

•>BeeDe  KzctiUiO'itbui.  ArUjIcum,  Id  Codtx  ThBOdoiti.  lib.  18,  tit,  4,  lex.  e. 
■■  PJatATch  .^^c  tjfNwiM.    Numa  and  Luiursui  C'lmpared, 
«MnnHori,  Tkaaam  Vdtrwn  InstriptvmmH.  937,7,  mentions  iflneiBorip. 
tlouIoundBtCapiu  wblGhiBlDtereetlng.  BiliEbowBtbeplBasibllltjaf  our  cou- 

*Klure.  in  the ekelch  of  t.parlai:uB,  u  to  iba  cauBes of  IIib  Immpniemullilude ol 
rMdmm  obo  joined  I 
llltno  open  confeclobani 
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^nizationa  and  appear  co  have  been  is  the  federation  in 
undertaking  contracts  to  erect  and  finiBh  temples  or  other 
public  edifices. 

An  organization  of  plasterers  is  also  recognized  iu  the 
law  of  Jiiatianian  and  exempted  from  persecution,  by  the 
code  of  Theodosius.  Theae  unions  are  not  mentioned  in 
Plutarch's  list  of  Numa'a  trades  because  the  latter  conaol- 
idated  the  building  trades  into  one  general  fraternity  with 
an  object,  as  Plutarch  explioitly  recounts,  of  conciliating 
the  jealousies  of  nationality  well-known  to  have  been  a 
cause  of  contention  and  turmoil  between  the  Albans  and 
Sabines.  By  "  breaking  tham  up  into  powder,"  to  use  bia 
own  words,  Noma  taught  them  to  mix  and  the  contact  of 
the  particles  produced  a  perfectly  conciliatory  effect.  Ill 
other  words,  throw  off  the  question  of  boundary  lines 
which  disturb  workicgmen  and  they  instantly  see  that 
"an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  aU." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  ARMY   SUPPLIES. 

ORGANIZED  AEMOR-MAKERS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

Teade  Unions  Tdbned  to  the  Manufacture  of  Arms  and  Muni- 
tions of  War — How  it  came  about — The  Iron  and  Mpial 
Workers — Artists  in  the  AUoya — How  Belligerent  Rome 
was  Furnished  with  Weapoas,  Shoes  and  Other  Necesaa- 
riea  for  Her  Warriors— The  S  hi  eld  m  altera,  Arrowsmitbs, 
Daggermftkers,  War-Q-un  and  SlitiKmakers,  Batter  in  p- Ram - 
makers  etc. — Bootmakers  who  Cobbled  for  the  Roman  Troope 
— Wine  Men,  Bakers  aud  Sutlers^Ail  Organized — Unions 
of  Oil  Grinders;  of  Pork  Butchers;  even  of  Cattle  Fodderers 
— The  Haymakers — Organized  Fishermen — Ancient  Labor 
brought  ciiarmingly  near  by  Inscriptions. 

Of  the  nine  regulai'  trade  unions  authoiTzed  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  one  was  that  of  the  mctaJ  workers.  They  were 
all  incorporated  into  a  community,  as  workers  of  hard 
metals,  before  iron  came  to  be  mucli  in  use.'  Writers 
who  lived  in  ancient  times  often  treat  the  subject  of  use- 
ful metals  in  file  light  tbat  iron  and  steel  did  not  come 
into  use  until  after  the  fotiudation  of  Rome,  or  758  years 
anterior  to  the  CliriBtian  era.  At  that  early  time  how- 
ever, the  lerarii  or  metal  workara  melted  copper  with  the 
ores  of  zink  and  knew  how  to  sprinkle  the  zink  with  pow- 
dered charcoal  during  the  process  of  its  fusion  with  cop- 
per to  prevent  it  from  escaping  in  fnmes  of  the  oxide.  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  little  improvement  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  brass ;  and  even  the  ancient 
process  of  using  zink  ore  instead  of  the  refined  article  did 
not  come  into  use  until  A.  D.  1781.     It  would  not  be  sur- 
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prising  if  further  inveBUgationa  should  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery  that  it  was  the  enterprise  of  trade  unions  which  led 
to  this  and  other  mventiona  and  diacoTeries  in  the  arts; 
for  "the  purely  alave  system  did  little  or  nothing  for  art 
or  science  and  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  outside  of 
alaTcry  seems  to  have  been  those  of  workmen  combined 
for  mutual  aid.  Flavius  Josephus  in  his  history  of  the 
JeWB  makes  elaborate  mention  of  Solomon'a  temple,  aa  hav- 
ing been  built  in  a  large  degree  by  the  trade  unions  un- 
der Hiram  a  man  of  extraordiniuy  skill  in  the  building 
orafte.  Not  wilUng  to  accept  our  own  interpretation  (3 
Josephus,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  of  Granier 
upon  this  subject; '  as  he  acema  to  have  settled  it  that 
they  were  organized  trades. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  iron,  at  the  time  of 
Numa,  was  also  in  use  at  Rome.'  Yet  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  proof  that  Numa  organized  the  Jerrarii  or 
iron  workers  of  whom  Orelli  farnishea  two  inscriptions,' 
one  of  which  repreaenta  a  genuine  trade  union,  whidi 
proves  beyond  any  counter  evidence  that  the  iron  work- 
ers were  organized.  But  abundant  evidence  exists  in  the 
later  laws  restricting  organization,  and  theae  clubs  stand 
among  the  excused,  in  the  hat  of  35  unions  of  the  code  of 
Theodosius.  If  any  further  doubt  can  possibly  remain  as 
to  the  use  of  iron  by  blaokamitha,  forgers  and  finishers  at 
the  time  of  Nnma,  we  have  only  to  refer  the  critic  to 
Homer,  and  the  celebrated  historic  inscription  caUed  the 
Artmdelian  slab,  also  to  the  bible.' 

>  JoHpbue,  AnHguUiei  qf  Uic  jtwi,  book  VII,  chap,  li,  noticed  tay  Granier, 

Lui  i  J^rDBiilEm,  eo^  pour  tudr  is 
-. ...  ,ienDet  pas  de  dootar  qUBlaionv- 

, ., ^  employs,  ne  fDeeant  oiguiii^  en  corpo  • 

^.- — ,    — — , — ^.je  dfl  doulee&t  levS  pule  pBaiiagefialVAiiL  ofl  If  e» 

(Jtfreiiieiit  parli  de  !■  hI6rstcbie  qnl[6Kn«lt  pBmilceB  ouTtien.et  deg  ttoig  mills 
taai  ceuls  kaitbeb  qn'sTSient^les  quatn-Tlugt  millB  mieonB  ocnnpei  box  mn. 

M  AAtwiaiWiri-  ^KTaxi-a  fivaAOt-  rtihay  i'  imiarai  Taiil\i.oi  kbI  rpiafcdiah." 

■  PUnr,  SaL  Silt..  XXXIV.  SB  tnji :  '■  Pioilme  lodlcaildebeDlsiaWlla  Ferd, 


tOndL,  Ima^Himmi  LaHaanrnt  Stlwlaram.  Koa.  4,0SS  and  1,230.    The 
lintof  theiB  la  ■nnlon  ot  illng  nakctB  who  conettncted  out  of  Iron  the  tormld- 

nuks  o(  *a  enemv.  it  retda  as  rollows:    "Voluno  sacr.  T.  Ftavlus  Flotui 
Sacndoa  Del  Sulia  Slstas  Marmorle  Collegii  bnliatBcIonim  «t  Collegll  ferraiio- 
~    '  ~  It  Rome  and  eattlogtiBd  by  DoiUi,  II,  p.  SM.  1.    We  nil 
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Hnmer, //lod  XI , , _.  .  ..___.        
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The  silver  and  gold  workers  did  not  ooofederaie  with 
these  metal  workers.  Wu  reatrve  mention  of  them  for  a 
place  iarther  on.  Orelli,  among  hie  inBeriptione  gives 
eufficieut  specimens  carved  upon  marble  and  other  slaby, 
name  of  which  have  stood  the  grim  erosions  of  the  ages  of 
time  that  have  seen  all  things  else  crumble  into  dust  ainco 
they  were  fresh  from  the  chisel  of  the  cxlatores' 

After  the  death  of  Noma  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
TanuB  were  again  Qung  open,  which  meant  that  Bume  was 
•gain  ready  for  war.  This  king  had  closed  them  as  was 
customary  in  time  of  peace.  He  desired  peace  with  the 
'Torld  in  order  that  the  nation  might  develop  upon  its  own 
Kesources,  and  by  its  own  labor.  The  43  years  of  his 
peaceful  reign  gave  the  artisans  time  to  organize,  forget 
their  petty  disagreements  and  settle  down  upon  a  basis  of 
'raternity  and  thrift.  And  they  not  only  developed  their 
«kil]  but  organized  it  bo  that  after  the  king's  death,  when 
war  again  broke  out,  the  nation  found  these  metal  workers 
Tead.v  to  turn  their  ekilled  labor  to  manufacturing  swords, 
ifhii-lds  and  aU  the  arma  and  munitions  of  the  contests 
•vhicli  followo(i 

Thus  labor  at  Rome  did  not  suffer  by  war,  because  the 
Roman  arms  were  successful  through  a  long  period  of 
SOU  years.  During  this  time  the  Romans  conquered  the 
"world  with  arms  manufactured  to  some  extent  and  we  are 
%clined  to  think,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  iron  and 
'netal  workers  organized  by  Nuuia.  They  loved  their  trade 
anions  and  remained  organized,  working  in  fraternal  bond, 
in  common  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  united  labor 
m  spite  of  several  attempts  on  the  port  of  the  senate  to 
put  them  down.  The  system,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
was  to  manufacture  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war 
directly  for  the  government  out  of  raw  material  which  be- 
longed to  and  was  produced  from,  the  mines  of  the  gov- 
Tnment. 

We  have  seen  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Roman 
state ;  that  it  was  farmed  by  tlie  proletaries  on  shares  and 
that  these  shares  were  collected  mostly  "  in  kind,"  by  an 
organization  of  unions.  These  customs-collectors  distri- 
buted the  products  of  the  land  each  year  among  the  dti- 

•  Orcll.  In  his  Lati»  Invripiioia.  niimlwn  the  cffilUores  ae  tollows:  Noa- 
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zen  class  who  virtuaUy  possesBed  and  comprised  the  govern- 
ment. So  aiso  with  regard  to  the  mines  which  produced 
raw  material  for  the  iron  and  other  metal  w<jrlters  to  con- 
vert into  lancew,  darts,  ewords  and  all  sorts  of  armor  for 
the  Boraan  army.  With  the  land,  the  mineB  also  bdonged 
to  the  government.  There  consequently  had  to  be  a  trade 
nnion  of  miners  whom  the  Romans  called  ferrariariii'  if 
miners  of  iron,  and  eerifodwarii,  if  miners  of  copper. 

These  miners  of  Copper  and  iron  were  naturally  feder- 
ated together.  Neither  the  union  of  forgers  and  smiths 
nor  of  the  copper  and  brass  or  bronze  workers  ooiild  buy 
and  exploit  their  own  mining  works  in  order  to  sujiply  the 
Vforkmen  and  fulfill  theii'  contract*  with  the  goveniment, 
because  they  did  not  own  the  mines.  Nor  could  the  work- 
men at  the  mines  accomplish  Buch  an  end.  The  govern- 
ment posseBsed  the  mines  and  in  many  cases  let  them  to 
contractors.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  the  workmen 
whose  managers  were  often  the  contractors,  to  preserve 
a  close  fedeiMitlun  of  their  trades,  no  matter  how  distant 
they  wei'e  located  apart.  We  are  told '  that  at  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  rebel  army  of  Spartacus  at  Thuria,  he  es- 
tablished an  armory  of  large  proportions.  It  was  near 
the  mountains  and  probably  near  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per :  and  as  his  army  was  composed  of  workingmen,  many 
of  whom  wei'e  skilful  artisans  they  co-operated  as  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  practically  used  their  federation  at  both  - 
tbe  mines  and  the  forge.  The  iron  and  metal  workers, 
who  were  thus  confederated  or  "  distributed  "  by  Nmua 
into  unions  for  the  purpose  of  harmony  in  the  arte  of 
peace,  were,  after  his  death,  thus  kept  in  the  same  bond 
of  union  many  hundred  years,  helping  Rome  to  practice 
her  arts  of  war.  The  plan  of  Glovemment  employment 
directly,  without  middlemen  was  a  happy  one  and  the  long 
vista  of  time  from  the  trade  union  laws  of  Numa  to  the 
conspiracy  laws  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  was  the  true  golden 
age  of  Rome, 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Numa  Pompillii^  that 
wisest  of  monarchs,  perhaps,  of  whom  the  world's  history 
makes  mention,  the  doors  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Janus  were  thrown  open  and  Mars,  the  bellicose  myth 

1  MaiUorl  Thaaana  Vitn-mn  /lucWpIiDnum,  972,  10,  alto  idem.  9S3.  3. 
■  Fluwrcb,  Cramu.  VUI,  XU.    seaalaaFlarai.  111.  90,6,  apeiikuig  of  ImplO- 
TlBlDg  weBpous.      '  E  feno  egoitiilorDm  recoclo  gladlOB  BC  tela  ruacnDt." 
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wai'-god  rushed  out  with  trumpets,  jayehnBandthe  clangor 
of  contention.  We  are  going  to  recount  one  seemingJy 
phenomenal  instance  in  liuinan  history  where  labor  and 
war  existed  harmoniously  and  thrived  together.  The  king 
in  instructing  his  people  in  the  arts  of  peace  had  actually 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  gigantic  successes  ever 
before  known  in  the  arts  of  war!  He  had  taught  the 
state  to  employ  the  labor  of  trade  unions  direct.  He  had 
taught  how  to  do  Una  without  the  compile ations,  individual 
emulations,  avaricious  ambitions  and  failures  which,  in 
wars  often  break  up  great  schemes  through  the  jealousy 
and  incompetence  of  individual  rule.  He  had  simplified 
the  labor  of  production,  distribution,  consumption  hy 
bimnelf  employing  all  the  artisans  of  bis  realm  and  direct- 
ing tbem  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  state  which  was 
then  the  owner  of  the  lands,  mines  and  the  waters.  The 
workers  being  themselves  exempt  from  serving  in  war  by 
reason  of  their  supposed  ignoble  origin  and  rank,  had  no 
fear  of  the  tedious  campaign  nor  dread  of  the  carnage  of 
battle.  They  knew  how  to  make  the  steel  that  was  to 
pierce  the  bodies  of  those  they  loved  not,  and  wliom  when 
they  were  enslaved,  their  ancestors  had  bated  as  mortal 
foes.  Thev  were  happy.  Rome  was  turned  into  a  vast 
armory.  I'he  members  of  the  well  organized  unions  were 
the  first  to  receive  employment  from  the  government 
which  was  not  theirs  and  for  500  years  were  f£e  last  to  be 
maltreated  or  discharged. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  king  Numa  to  Uve  and  reign 
with  hia  peace  measures  during  those  500  years  we  know 
not  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  but  it  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  a  far  different  destiny  for  the 
human  race.  His  scheme  was  to  cultivate  the  elements 
of  peace  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  la- 
bor was  a  respectable  factor.  Under  him  it  was  indeed 
becoming  a  cult;  and  could  he  have  lived  long  enough  to 
engraft  his  peace  system,  with  all  its  civilizing  and  sooth- 
ing effects,  until  the  people  far  and  near  had  endorsed  it 
as  a  second  nature,  the  irascible  and  grasping  as  well  as 
the  concupiscent  ingredients  of  our  nature  which  domi- 
nate warlike  tribes  must  have  absorbed  enough  of  the 
great  refining  gem  of  sympathy,  to  have  started  the  Indo- 
Europeansiu  quite  a  different  direction  from  the  murder- 
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ous  warpath  of  conquest  which  they  actually  took,  leading 
to  ignorance  and  brutality.  It  might  have  been  better  for 
the  trade  unions  to  continemanufacturing  the  implements 
of  peace  as  Numa  ordered.  But  80  long  ae  the  Roman 
arms  prevailed,  Roman  trade  organizations  under  the  war 
system  were  safe ;  and  the  workmen  doubtless  cared  httla 
for  the  retinemente  of  peace,  although  the  neutral  posi- 
tion they  aasumed  aa  workingmen  and  their  educational 
diBouBBions  among  themselves  certainly  developed  more  of 
sympathy  and  far  less  of  cupidity  and  iraacibihty  than 
wae  possessed  by  the  optimates  who  managed  and  fought 
oat  the  brutal  orgies  of  warfare. 

Prom  the  foregoing  we  know  that  no  great  amount  of 
work  was  done  by  the  iron  and  metal  workers  in  the  line 
of  armor  manufacture  during  the  lifetime  of  Nuina.  Af- 
ter his  death,  when  the  warring  spirit  of  the  patrician 
dasB  was  arouaed  to  anticipations  of  the  ancient  scenes  of 
valor  and  blood,  it  was  found  that  Home  was  without  arma 
and  munitioiia  of  war.  The  helmets  and  shields,  the  ea- 
breB  and  javelins  had  been  forged  into  mattocks,  spades 
and  cutlery  of  domestic  use.  It  was  necessaiy  to  make  a 
new  beginning.  That  the  Jerrarii  or  iron  workers  pos- 
sessed a  federation  with  the  sword  cutlers  is  certain,  al- 
though the  exact  date  of  that  co-operation  is  diSicnlt  to 
ascertain.  It  must  have  been  old,  however.  A  number 
of  inscriptions  bearing  evidence  of  this  are  recorded  by 
OrcJli ; '  and  we  have  distinct  mention  in  the  digest '" — 
showing  that  these  unions  or  fraternities  of  workmen  were 
fixed  by  law.  The  trade  unions  had  then  in  their  federa- 
tion the  gladiarii  or  sword  cutlers,  the  sagitarii  or  aiTow- 
emiths,  ihe  scutarii  or  elliptical  shield  makers  who,  how- 
ever, made  this  armor  of  wood  and  sometimes  covered  it 
with  thick  rawhide,  sometimes  with  plate  metal;  and  the 
clipearii  or  round  shield  makers  who  made  them  of  copper 
or  bronze;  the  tetarii  or  manufacturers  of  darts  and  jave- 
lins; the  scalperii,  knife  makers,  and  the  /ia»larii  or  spear 
makers.  There  was  another  trade  union,  the  collegium 
ballialariomm"  mentioned  also  in  the  digest,"  the  special 
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borineea  of  whose  numbere  was  to  mtinu&tcture  the  cele- 
brated bailiita,  a  kind  of  miTailleoM,  or  stone  thrower, 
which  with  great  force  and  deadly  effect  flnng  large  peb- 
hies  or  small  etoBee  and  other  projectileB  into  the  i'ankB< 
of  an  enemy.  Much  engineering  alrill  was  required  to 
operate  this  eogine  of  war.  Doabtless  ihe  onions  were 
obliged  to  send  their  own  mechanics  to  adjust  aod  manlp- 
nlate  these  huge  engines.  But  it  is  more  probable  ^^  that 
they  were  federated  with  the  great  trade  union  now 
known  by  nnniertjus  very  interesting  and  nniaistakable 
inscriptions  as  the  collegium  meiuorwa  tnachinariorum'* 
or  trade  union  of  machine  adjusters  and  setters,  whose 
business  was  to  oversee  the  work  of  transporting  any 
finished  machinery  to  the  place  of  its  destination  and 
supervise  or  perform  the  work  of  setting  it  in  operation. 
The  body  or  union  '*  which  is  referred  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tion given  in  the  foot-note  below  evidently  combined  the 
two  funotdous  of  trade  union  and  burial  society.  Fuxius 
and  LoUius  were  officers,  being  both  members  of  the 
society  of  machinists;  and  were  buried  at  the  CKpeuae 
of  the  funeral  branch  and  out  of  the  funeral  fund.  Tho 
amount  of  2&  de?iarii "  was  mentioned  for  the  funeral 
expenses.  Roses  costing  5  more  were  to  be  put  upon 
the  coffiii.  For  the  funend  expenses  of  their  aged  par- 
ents one-hah'  this  amount  wae  to  be  appropriated.  In 
case  these  requirements  were  not  conformed  to,  there 
would  be  a  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  of 
double  this  sum  annually,  which  forfeiture  should  be 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  funeral  branch. 
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This  strange,  progressiva  co-operation  of  the  lowly, 
industrious,  ingenious  but  despised  moiety  of  the  anci- 
ent people  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  lost  lesson.  Un- 
til now  it  has  rewted  in  protoundeBt  darkness.  So  nttprly 
ignored  was  labor  by  tiie  ancient  bistorians  "  tbat  even 
t£e  nominaJ  terminations  affixed  to  nouns  and  partiolea 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  giving  the  technical  forms  that  wera 
in  commonest  use  for  artizana  of  every  kind,  do  not  ap- 
pear, if  we  except  a  very  few  in  Phny  and  one  or  two 
other  writers  on  art.  On  account  of  this  extraordinary 
neglect  our  lexicographers  are  obliged  to  have  constant 
recourse  to  modem  archaeologists  in  whose  works  ap- 
pear inswiptions  verbatim,  from  the  time-crumbled 
stones!  From  no  other  source  can  they  with  elasBic 
authority  complete  the  vocabularies  of  tiie  language ! 
But  this  authority  is  justly  considered  g^aod.  Thesa 
atones  tell  tales  which  the  prevaricating,  meUifluous  sy- 
cophants at  the  court  of  the  Csesars  dared  not  smirch 
their  parchment  with. 

The  aTtetarii  or  battering  ram  makers  do  not  appear 
as  belonging  to  a  union  by  themselves.  If  this  was  ever 
the  case  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  inscrip- 
tion bearingrecord  of  the  fact.  But  they  existed.  Livy 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  ariea  or  battering  ram ;  and  it  is 
known  to  have  been  at  first  a  simple  device,  consisting  of 
a  huge  beam  sometimes  150  feet  long  which  a  targe  force 
of  men  held  on  their  shoulders  and  by  repeated  back- 
ward and  forward  runs,  the  bronze-plated  ram  or  head, 
striking  against  the  wall  of  an  enemy's  town,  broke  or 
rammed  down  the  masonry  so  that  the  soldiers  rushed 
through  the  breaches  and  sacked  the  place.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  these  ram  makers  were  merged  into  the 
membei'ship  of  the  catapuitarii  or  balistarii '"  who  manu- 
factured these  huge  machines,  in  connection  with  the 
catapults  or  stone  slings.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  was  certainly  due  \o  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
machinists  that  the  battering  ram  developed  from  this 
simple  form  until,  in  its  state  of  perfection,  it  was  hung 
by  chains  to  the  boom  of  a  tripod  fastened  by  guys ;  and 
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thim  awnjro*!  ftirwurd  Hud  backward  by  human  or  mule 
|K>wor  w.>  mt  to  bent  dowu  the  atrongest  walls. 

'I'h^a  »iikt>U};  utliora  of  the  nnuor  makers  were  the  jn^ 
Wi<4i^t  or  aliiis'*'^  Parts,  jacula,  were  in  tommon  use 
viUl  tk*  auvicuts.  They  were  easily  brokeu.  were  of 
t)i04't  iluv«U>Ai]  tuid  conseiiuentlj  had  to  be  mannfactiu'ed 
0tt  lwci{«  tt""*"^^^"'*  ■  '^^'  ^^  '^'^  tuldthey  were  mauufac- 
twr»<t  Mkttjf  with  oth«r  armaments  in  Home  and  other 
)lftiitu>alirNil  v<Mt.lwn^  bv  Uw  tmione  who  found  in  the  gov- 
4MiMiiAainlMJi4»wm|iloT«rtluit  paid  wellfor  the  work." 
I  'irh»  C>Jt«y>>iMt  QiJ^ttnermm  (Mildiers'  boot  makers  or 
VtlJ^MwwX  w*»  k  trai*  vnioB  of  shoemakers  who  manu- 
iMiUNMi  mkU  auw^lited  «1k>«s  for  the  armr."  During  the 
«*rhk«  »tE**  «W^  istwrrened  between  the  reign  of 
ttuiwk  ^wgpihvw  tud  Uw  fint  vaperon,  «  large  army 
«^  alunMt  eoaalMitt^  vafioy*d  In  the  Itoman  govern- 
MMk^  1^«s»  had  to  b*  Bappliea  with  food,  clothing, 
bwfttrtat  totita  and  im^tdimtnta  and  all  the  paraphema- 
ha  of  war.  lu  tho6«  tunee,  to  be  a  soldier  was  a  graoe; 
to  ba  a'  oohhler  a  disgrace ;  and  as  the  nembershtp  of 
Iha  9»il»gvt  was  alvrars  composed  of  freedmen  or  emanci- 
phtad  alarve,  with  their  children  and  their  children's 
fltuUlrea  who  iMinstituted  the  great  proletariat  of  Rome, 
tha  labor  which  their  fore  fathers  performed  as  slaves, 
<aiuadowe  with  them  in  disgrace.  This  is  the  real  origin 
ot  the  taint  of  labor — the  so^^ial  degradation  of  the  poor 
who  performed  it  It  is  the  bla'^kened  obloqny.  dinging 
i(a  atiendaut  odium  and  fastening  its  stain  alike  on  him 
who  performs  and  on  his  performance.  These  corvine 
hatttra  of  those  who  fed  them,  painted  social  rank  festooned 
iu  »'(>«tamai\v  which  fastened  upon  and  clung  tight  to  the 
ht^ai't  and  soul  of  both  rich  and  poor,  cowing  the  work, 
lutfu  into  the  unmanly  belief  tliat  both  labor  and  the  la- 
borer were  as  mean  as  they  wore  believed  to  be.  Thus 
ooutempt  for  labor  had  descended  from  generation  to 
ti  with  an  ignoble  behef  in  the  lowliness  of  ao- 
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ciftl  grade.  But  the  work  of  the  soldier  was  honorable. 
At  first,  only  the  patrician  and  his  sone,  the  gi-andees  of 
the  reaIm,|could  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  soldier's  life.  But 
times  had  changed.  The  slave  who  became  a  freedman 
had  organized  himself  into  the  union  of  resistance  against 
oppression  and  we  find  him  now  a  member  of  the  soldier's 
shoeinaking  union,  bj  faj.'  the  happier  man  of  the  two,  pur- 
veying boots  and  shoes  to  the  comparatively  useless  ranks 
of  the  Roman  aimy  whose  trade,  like  that  of  the  brigands, 
was  to  rob  and  destroy,  not  to  produce.  Especially  must 
this  great  truth  have  gladdened  him,  since  by  reason  of 
his  organization  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  to- 
forbid,  he  realized  easier  times.  There  were  then  no  or- 
ganized, competing  industries,  monopolizing  his  busi- 
ness. In  the  certitude  of  employment  and  its  remuner- 
ation, though  there  was  little  hope  of  afiluance,  he  wa  e. 
content."  This  was  certainly  the  Golden  era.  The  in- 
scriptions bear  witness  that  the  society  became  the  in- 
strument of  much  social  pleasure  and  probably  instruc- 
tiou.  Indeed,  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise  as  all 
the  testimony  of  experience  in  the  ac(de  of  social  pleas- 
ures and  means  of  advancement  were  similar  to  those  of 
exactly  similar  unions  of  our  own  times.  Working  peo- 
ple were  not  honored  by  any  of  the  noble  or  heroic  pro- 
fessions i  such  as  the  pursuits  of  war,  which  were  not 
considered  ignoble,  or  of  writing  the  history  of  war.** 
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Very  few  pursnita  involving  labor  were  looked  upon  M 
fitting  a  gentleman  in  anoient  days;  and  any  admixture 
towever  inditFerent  in  these  pursuits,  sullied  the  proud 
claims  to  aristocracy  and  famUy  prestige. 

The  trade  nnion  aystem  therefore,  which  assumed  the 
entire  care  and  reBponsiblity  of  all  labor  both  in  produc- 
tion and  diBtribution,  except  that  performed  by  the  slaves 
-who  always  lingered  upon  the  gen»  estates,  was  an  econ- 
omy to  the  ruling  minority;  for  it  relieved  them  from 
the  real  perplexities  of  toil,  and  it  gratified  their  pride 
by  absoUing  them  from  the  etigma  which  attached  fo  all 
manipulations  of  producing  and  distributing  that,  with- 
out which  they  must  have  starved. 

We  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consideration 
of  the  great  trade  union  method  of  victualing  not  only 
this  non-working  minority  and  the  army  but  the  entire 
population  of  Rome.  In  the  closely  allied  branch  of  this 
great  aj-stem — ^that  of  the  customa  colleclors — we  have 
already  approximately  shown  what  may  be  called  this  aye- 
tem  in  outline  ;  we  shall  soon  give  the  system  itself. 

The  use  of  wine  was  very  common  in  those  countries 
in  ancient  times  and  was  as  important  article  of  food. 
There  were  two  communes  of  wine  dealers,  one  at  Rome 
and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Maffeus  cites  an  in- 
Bcriplion,  which  waa  found  at  Verona."  Its  date  is  that 
of  the  emperors,  as  it  has  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  it 

grtraya  a  genuine  union  of  the  wine  men  who  furnished 
ime  with  that  beverage.  These  organizations  were  in 
communication  with  the  productive  interior  of  Italy  and 
may  have  had  wagons  and  boats,  either  of  their  own,  or 
engaged  and  paid  by  them  to  bring  the  wine  to  their 
fltorehouaea ;  tI  wagons,  direct  to  the  city ;  and  if  ships 
or  boats,  to  the  port  of  tJsria  where  it  waa  stored  and 
oured,  often  smoked  as  we  shall  descrhie,  and  at  the  pro- 
per time  distributed  to  consumei-s.  Not  only  the  wine 
produced  from  the  government  lands  and  accruing  to  the 
ens  in  form  of  rent  payable  in  kind  as  noticed  in  the 
rks  on  the  VecHgalarii  or  customa  collectors,  but 
UI  the  remainder  that  the  farmers  did  not  need  for 

m  by  crtmB  unai  a  Utar  period.    Sea  BombJinliiii,  D»  Cararecl  AnOqaa 
t.  Dtp.  Vm,  p.  7(!a  or  naanna  Grami  el  Oronmiii. 
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their  own  use  was  sent  to  market ;  and  of  course,  in  the 
abeence  of  competing  lines  of  transportation  such  as  now 
exist,  the  wine  was  sunt  to  Borne  by  the  same  watermen 
who  took  the  rent.  The  most  of  it,  however,  went  overland 
by  wagons  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  crude  state.; 
for  there  existed  at  Borne  more  than  one  union  oifuma- 
tores,  or  wine  curers  who  matured  their  wines  with  smoke. 
This  was  done  by  an  apparatus  in  shape  of  a  hogshead  con- 
taining wine,  through  which  smoke  was  forced  by  mesna 
of  force  pipes.  At  Tarentnm,  was  found  an  inauiiption 
which  plainly  mentions  the  collegiem  fumatorum.  It  was 
sketched  by  Miinter,  and  incorporated  as  a  ri'gnlar  trade 
union  into  the  great  colleclion  of  OrellL**  The  wines  of  the 
ancients  were  rich  and  excellent.  The  task  of  the  unions 
was  to  tinish  the  taate  and  color  so  that  they  conRtitnled  the 
richest  and  healthiest  beveraee  to  be  found.  To  this  day 
the  wines  of  Italy  are  counted  among  the  most  delicious; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  as  well  curtid  as  in 
ancient  times  or  whether  they  are  as  plenty. 

There  was  a  union  of  cultivators  and  dealers  in  table  or 
olive  nils,  collegium  okariorum,"  whose  business  in  pait, 
was  to  (jrind  and  prepare  the  oils  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive 
tree  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  southern  Europe.  The 
great  entrepot  of  Eomc,"  was  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^ive^^^be^  18  miles  from  Eome,  The  quantity  of  work 
carried  on  by  the  Watei*man  between  Ostia  and  Bome  must 
have  been  enormons  considering  the  slow,  toilsome  method 

»«OtBlL,  j4iinlKiaAbBi»iiUa,No.B.OM;  "D.  M.Pecll,  CoUeglom  Fnnu 
ben«  mertnW'  It  imafouad^tTacentam.  OrellJ  uddJt;  "NoTam  mUil  i 
Oollagliiui  FDmatDmin." 

s>  Fabreltl.  Ima-ipitorMm  ArUi[uanait  E^ilmUit,  131-iKi.  elCing  the  Incr^on, 
orlglnany  (ound  »t  Oitia,  but  now  In  Flurence, 

s>  OreU.j  /tuct.  Lat.  Coll.,  vol.  U,  33ri.  rvrnvks:    *^In  magDO  CoUeglDrti] 

tuiaia  Oettz."  in  proof  of  tlila  Me  0r«ll,  ifuer,',  No,  t,llW.  vblob  «Diunenit«i  IS 
trade  union*  In  one  tablet,  nhtoli  we  produce  fur  ttta  curloue  cilUc,  Tbe  oreiE 
epigrephiHt  reminds  ui  in  \  note  thst  theao  are  not  mere  corporalione  bnt  bads 
Dnione.  |aee  anUj,  Tlie  iDOrlptJDn  rans  tlios.  "Cuoo  SeoUo  On.  fll.  ter.  (elli4 
Deu.  Bdilldo  adl.  DocnriDnum  decreto  idleolo  Qni««toti  Asdili  oeUflna  U, 

Illc  primoe  omnium  quouma  declmo  edlectui  eat  at  qui  a  ^to  set  et  In  pi 
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of  propelling  Utile  boats.  In  tlioae  dajs  of  crude  method 
and  meagre  facility  the  tunctioDs  of  a  trade  union  apjieai; 
not  to  have  been  conSncd  to  tbis  simple  business,  li  ap- 
peoiB  from  the  insuriptions  and  oilier  data  that  the  maiiu- 
faotnreni  of  an  article  were  often  the  distributers  of  it. 
Tbns  in  the  case  of  the  wine  smokers,  the  same  union  that 
Ifought  the  crude  gmpe  juice  which  arrived  t.-.rough  the  la- 
bore  of  llie  uiiitiins  of  coasters,  lenunculaHi,  plying  between 
the  Adri:itic  or  Mediterranean  landings  andtiie  chief  depots 
as  Ostia  and  PisEe  or  Tarentunj,  or  that  which  arrived  on 
toard  the  larger  ships  of  the  naiiieiUaTii  from  greater  dis- 
tances, as  S^ain  or  from  Ganl  via  Aries,  assumed  also  the 
duty  of  ouriDg  these  wines  and  of  putting  thecn  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  This  explains  the  phenomenon  ae  to 
there  being  comparatively  few  middlemen  or  petty  8ho|i- 
keepers  among  the  Romans  although  there  were  many  even 
oftlieae."  It  also  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the  curious 
fact  thai  merchants  were  considered  nearly  as  low  and  un- 
worthy the  respect  of  the  high-born  class  as  the  mechanics 
and  laborers.  In  those  early  days,  belbre  the  develo|jment 
of  the  vast  commerce  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  era, 
business  of  any  kind  whether  mechanical,  mercantile  or 
Bgricnlturai  was  held  under  ban  and  men  did  not  espouse 
it  except  as  a  necessity.  This  contempt,  an  incnlcation  of 
the  aristocratic  religion,  lived  as  long  as  that  religion  reigned; 
but  when  Chi'istianitv  established  itself  upon  its  revolution- 
ary basis  of  exact  equality  of  all  men,  the  contempt  lell  to 
the  ground ;  and  gradually  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  ro«e 
in  the  place  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  birth.  But  as  it 
was  not  inherent  in  manual  labor  to  produce  much  more 
than  the  individual  laborer  consumes,  and  perfectly  possible 
for  the  mercantile  system  to  amass — sometimes  enormously 
— ^the  meohauic  and  laborer  continue  to  be  poor  and  consid- 
ered with  contempt  while  the  speculators  on  their  products 
'ise  to  the  loftiest  respectability.     But  all  this  is  because 

Sirtsiitmily  is  only  in  its  theoretical  condition,  having  not 

Itt,  on  account  of  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  revolu- 
b  it  has  undertaken,  acquired  and  put  in  operation  the 
.  ohanical  instrumentalities  for  the  practical  realiEation  of 

JS  Bcheme. 

f  So  also  the  oil  grinders  union  was  in  the  habit  of  buying 
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prude  oils  or  unjuossi'd  olives  o^i  boiird  the  ahiris  and  boats 
at  Oatia,  ooDveying  them  to  tbeir  atorehouaea,  running  ihem 
through  their  presses  or  griDders,  purifying,  curing  aod 
bottling  ihem  in  ollas,  even  placing  them  at  the  c-ommaiid 
of  the  iTiclinarch  himeelf.  To  do  this  required  a  large 
number  of  memhera  in  the  commune  or  nnioo;  but  this  fur- 
nished steady  employ  in  which  each  member  felt  himBelf  a 
co-operator  or  co-owner  which  not  only  aecured  hira  or  her 
Irom  the  dangers  of  dismissal  but  must  also  have  been  a 
great  comfort ;  since  members  felt  the  dignity  of  tbeir 
position,  lowly  of  course,  compared  with  the  rich  non-work- 
ers who  looked  upon  labor  with  disdain,  yet  independent 
in  compariaon  with  the  diapropertied  and  maltreated  alavea. 

Bread  wasanothercommodity  the  supply  of  which  became 
largely  the  task  of  the  trade  unionB  from  very  early  times. 
The  ancient  method  of  baking  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  bakers'  uniona,  then,  were  in 
nearly  all  respecta,  identical  with  the  bakers'  unionB  in  New 
York  city  to-day.  We  have  sbnndsnce  of  testimony  re- 
garding the  unions  ot  bakers.  A  corpus  pastUlaTwrum 
mentioned  by  Muratori,"  was  one  of  the  poal-Ohristian  com- 
munes. The  pastillarii  were  manufacturers  of  dainty  loavea, 
biscuits,  cakes  and  hon-hons. 

Then  there  were  the  regular  bread  bakers,  paTtjicM  or  pis- 
tores  who  also,  as  part  of  their  task,  ground  or  beat  grain 
into  flour  or  meat  with  a  pestle."  One  can  at  a  glance  con- 
ceive that  the  amount  of  this  work  was  enormous.  The 
method  of  making  bread  was  the  same  as  now ;  for  very  lit- 
tle lias  ever  been  added  for  facilitating  its  rapid  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  method  of  grinding  has  been  bo  greatly  im- 
proved as  to  admit  of  scarcely  a  comparison.  It  required 
a  large  force  of  workmen  in  those  times  to  pound  up  and 
bake  the  three  ditFercnt  kinds  of  bread  consumed  by  the 
whole  people  rich  and  poor,  of  Rome."    But  these  men  dur- 
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ii^  a  cycle  of  700  years  were  organized  and  they  enjoyed  ft 
trade  union  in  all  pruhsbilily  from  long  before  the  time  of 
Numa.  Their  scope  was  wide,  their  members  large,  their 
buHinesB  steady,  iheir  worlc  guaranteed  ;  and  they  had  the 
balmy  Batisfactioii  of  knowing  that  they  were  safe. 

Another  great  and  very  important  organization  of  the  la- 
boring people  was  that  of  the  butciers,  A  considerable 
branch  of  this  business  was  performed  by  the  suarii  or  fiork 
butchers.  It  is  staled  that  the  wealthy  repudiated  pork 
and  confined  their  diet  of  meatlo  fish,  venison  and  mutton. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  organized 
niimns  of  auarii  or  pork  butchers,  and  we  have  evidence 
tliat  (liey  drove  a  heavy  business.  What  did  Rome  want  of 
pork  butchers  if  her  citizen  population  refused  to  use  pork 
and  her  slave  population  was  not  allowed  to  use  meat  ol' any 
kind  ?  This  is  a  troublesome  question,  to  be  solved  only 
by  the  student  of  history  and  archaology,  from  a  standpoint 
of  social  suience.  By  the  student  of  social  science  it  is 
seen,  that  there  existed  a  very  large  class  of  the  poor,  but 
manly,  better  fed,  self-sustaining,  bard  working  clement  of 
the  pioletaries  who  were  freedmen  and  always  organized ; 
and  as  we  are  assured  by  abundant  evidence  from  their  own 
inscriptions,  alwayscapableof  living  well.  This  is  the  claen 
wiiicli  consumed  the  products  of  the  suarii.  The  animals 
were  raised  in  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  great 
numbers  and  probably  were  of  an  excellent  breed.  Ac- 
cording to  Granier  they  were  driven  or  conveyed  in  wagons 
to  Rome  alive.  The  work  of  the  pork  butchers  was  not 
confined  to  kiliing  and  dressing  them.  In  the  etymology 
of  the  word  "confection"  we  have  a  history  of  a  part  of 
their  busiuesa.  The  ancieut  confectioner  was  a  slaughterer 
of  swine ;  but  in  addition  to  this  work  he  prepared  his  pork 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  He  made  sausage  meats  of 
severul  varieties,  corned  pork,  smoked  bacon  and  ham,  veij 
much  as  we  do  now.  From  data  which  we  have  observed, 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
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the  roodern  melhode  of  preserving  and  using  tlie  flcsb  of  the 
swine.  But  there  is  one  observation  which  cannot  welt  be 
avoided  here. 

Fork,  according  to  the  ancient  religions,  both  of  the  Indo- 
Earopeans  and  Jewa,  wae  always  repudiated.  It  was  alrictly 
a  proletarian  aliment.  The  reason  why  it  became  popular 
on  the  table  of  the  Christiana  and  lost  its  ancient  stigma  ia, 
that  the  early  Christians  were  themselvea  proletaries  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  nobles  who  fed  on  fish,  fat  venison 
and  mutton.  Christianity  in  boldly  proclaiming  the  revo- 
lution on  a  basis  of  equality  of  all  mtn,  was  not  ashamed  to 
live  up  to  its  professions.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  its 
memberahip  were  poor.  The  poor  freedmen  were  glad  to 
get  pork  to  eat.  The  Saviour  himself  was  one  of  them, 
without  an  atom  of  anstocracy  in  his  veins  and  consequently 
nnhampered  by  old  religious  prcjndices,  i estriclions  or 
usages..  This  new  sect,  poor  and  persecuted,  slruggling 
for  the  existence  of  its  tenets  and  its  members,  began  Ufa 
at  Borne  in  earnest,  although  bom  in  Judeii.  Its  firsL  mem- 
bers were  the  poor  work  people — froednicnand  slaves — all 
of  whom  were  not  above  a  plate  of  bam  and  eggs;  and  to 
say  the  least,  the  new  sect  exhibited  much  sound  sense  in 
calmly  adoptiog  the  usages  of  the  diet  and  ololhing  of  the 
commons. 

lis  tenets  expressed  and  inculcated  the  new  idea  that  by 
birth  one  was  as  good  as  another ;  and  it  also  logically  and 
by  implication  ditc-nded  the  dignity  of  pork  and  sausage  as 
it  did  the  maieis  of  pork  and  sansage  and  every  other  food 
available  which  was  found  palatable  and  nutritious. 

We  do  not  find  mention  either  in  the  insoriplions  or  else- 
where of  butchers  located  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome.  This, 
however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  supply  of  hogs,  ^heep  and 
cattle  being  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  emporinm, 
Tliere  is  an  abundant  mention  of  the  pecuarii,  or  cuttle 
breeders  and  their  greges  or  herds.  They  took  the  gov- 
ernment paature  lands  on  xhares,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  paid  to  the  tax  collectors  the  share  a^eed  upon. 
What  remained  over  this  amount,  which  was  paid  in  cattle, 
sheep  and  bogs  more  frequently  than  in  money,  was  t' 
own  ;  and  they  sold  it  to  the  butchers  at  the  market 

When  the  rich  gentry  made  their  eiicroMchnieut  upon  the 
public  land  and  drove  these  pecuarii  from  the  ]iasLure^,  "' 
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Qsurpei],  as  we  hsive  already  shown,"  the  slaves  were  forced 
to  do  this  work ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  this  ancient 
syai.etQ  was  at  an  cjid.  Very  little  mention  is  made  of  tnie 
trade  unions  of  bulchera  in  the  inscriptions  thus  far  discov- 
ereilexcept  those  of  the  siinm  or  pork  butchers.  Grnnier 
suggests  that  these  condnotcdthe  whole  butcher  business  of 
Rome;  "  bat  this  is  a  matter  which  we  leave  in  abeyance, 
in  the  absence  of  mnre  exact  data.. 

There  were  unions  of  workmen  whose  task  was  to  fodder 
cattle  audother  animals  of  the  stock  farms.  One  of  these  a 
collegluTn,  pabulariomm  ia  given  us  by  Donati."  They  were 
allied  to  the  haymakers;  for  hay  is  one  kind  oi pabulum  or 
fodder.  It  19  ao  inscription  of  a  ji^enuine  labor  union,  and 
is  curiouB,  showing  how  systematio  t!iey  must  have  been  ia 
gelling  down  to  nice  distiuciiona,  something  like  the  division 
of  labor  of  the  present  day. 

We  have,  however,  an  instance  which  comes  near  making 
up  the  missing  link  connecting  the  cattle  breeders  with  the 
unions,  in  shape  of  a  genuine  collegium  faenarlorum"  or 
union  of  mowers  who  prepared  the  hay  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  inscriptions,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  Qruler,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
reliable  archffiologists,  who  is  constantly  quoted  and  con- 
sulted by  both  MoLumseu  and  Orelli.  Bm  the  discovery  of 
a  union  of  mowers  whioli  once  exis;ed  at  a  fashionable 
watering  place  like  the  Pnteoli,  whe.  e  this  was  found,  Joes 
not  sufiiciently  attest.  Orelli  supplies  the  gap  with  several 
other  unions  of  hay-makers" 


TRADE   UNIONS; 

THE  GREAT  TRADES  VICTUALING  SYSTEM. 

How  RoHK  WiB  Fill — Unions  of  Fishermen— Discovery  of  ■ 
Strange  Inscription  at  Pompeii,  Proving  tlie  Folttica]  Power 
and  UrganizHlioQ  of  the  WorkingmeD  and  Women'B  Uniong 
—Female  Suffrage  in  Italy— The  Fiah  Salters— Wino  Smok- 
ern— Union  of  Spicemen— The  Game-Huntera'  OiEaniiationa 
—  Unions  of  Amphitheatre-Sweepers — Unions  of  Wagoners, 
Ox- Driver^  Muleteers,  Cooks, Weighers,  Tasters  and  Milkmen 
— The  Oooking  UtenBil -Makers— Unions  of  Stewards — Old 
Familiar  Latin  Names,  with  Familiar  English  Ueaiiitigl  Re- 
produced— Gains  and  the  Twelve  Tables— Numerous  Notes 
with  Refertncea  to  Arch n;o logical  Collections  and  to  Hiatorief 
Giving  Pages  and  many  Necessary  Renderings,  of  the  Ob- 
scure Ouriosities  Described. 

Uniohs  of  fialiermaii,  pifcalores,^  existed  in  numberB  at 
Itome,  Ostia,  Piscc  and  other  poiats  on  the  sea  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Italian  streams.  Considering  the  fact  that 
fish  were  in  high  regai'd  -with  the  wealthy  people,  the  fiah- 
ing  businees  was  extensive.  An  account  of  a  union  of  the 
piscicapii,  published  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher,'  causea 
Orelli  to  remark  that  before  elections  for  the  fediles  and 
daumvira  in  the  municipal  citiea,  the  unions  furnished 
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jDetobtm  to  i>e  voted  for  as  caiididat«6  to  the  municipal 
otRcen;  aud  what  ia  more  strange,  women,  if  it  hftppened 
thftt  tlii^re  wtsre  aaj  thoaghl  prop€X  for  the  places.  The 
inscription  which  records  this  fact  was  foond  among  the 
ruinB  of  PoupeiL 

The  discoveiT  of  this  ancient  city  baa  been  of  incalca- 
lable  value  to  tne  stiidentn  of  sociology,  in  affording  mod- 
ern Hcience  an  opportunity  to  compve  ancient  with  mod- 
era  life  placed  in  justapouition.  It  brings  to  our  vision 
in  realistic  form,  anch  aa  no  human  being  can  for  an  in- 
Htant  doubt,  the  social  and  political  life  and  habits  of  a 
great  people  concerning  which  the  surface  historiogra- 
phent  nave  been  profoundly,  painfully  silent!  Who  can 
doubt  the  veracity  of  words  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  mar- 
ble, wrawled  upon  a  wall  and  having  been,  perhaps,  al- 
ready a  hundred  years  or  more  in  use,  and  at  laet,  in  the 
awful  emption  of  Vesiiviue,  at  whose  foot  it  stood,  over- 
wht'lnied,  buiied  and  lost  to  view  under  a  thick  stratiun  of 
Iavi4  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years;  then  all  at 
onco  dug  out,  delivered  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  men 
now  living,  fresh  as  though  jost  from  the  chisel  of  the 
artff'X  tigriorvm  who  graved  it  for  his  brother  unionistt 
Yet  there  it  stands,  its  own  monument  for  our  blazing  en- 
Iiglit«nment  to  decipher.  In  modern  political  English  it 
roads  like  some  very  cranky  caucus  slate  of  a  New  York 
ward  Tammany  club:  Freely  translated  the  inscription 
reads  as  foUowe: 

(a)  "Phoebus,  tjigothcr  with  his  buyci-s,  asks  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  Holcon,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the 
union  and  for  C.  G.  Itufus — two  men  nominated  by  ua." 
(Meaning  two  of  our  men.) 

[h)  "I.iciniuB  Roman  nominates  and  calls  for  the  ballots 
of  (lonstituents  in  favor  of  Julius  Polybiusfor  superinten- 
dent of  public  works." 

(c)  "The  members  of  the  fishermen's  union  (nominate) 
make  choice  of  Popidius  Rufus,  for  member  of  the  board 
of  publio  works." 

(d)  "The  international  gold  workers  association  of  the 
city  of  Pompeii  demand  for  member  of  the  board  of  pub- 
worke,  Cuspis  Pansa." 

(i*)  "  Sema,  with  her  boys,  ask  that  you  work  with  a  will 
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trate,  to  JiiUus  Simple.  He  is  a  innn  in  the  fullest  sense 
gf  the  word ;  a  taithf ul  servant  of  the  people  of  Pompeii; 
a  good  man;  worthy  of  ftssuming  public,  affairs." 

(f)  "  Verna,  the  home- born,  with  her  piipOsin  all  right, 
and  good  faith,  put  Mists  or  Mrs.  Cnpeila'  to  the  front  for 
a  seat  in  the  board  of  mngistrates," 

(3)  "  It  ia  worthy  of  you  that  you  work  for  P.  Popid  for 
member  of  the  board  of  public  works,  with  might  and 
will." 

(A)  "  Fortune  (probably  a  female  jnember)  desires  the 
election  of  Marcellua." 

This  is  all  very  simple  and  homely.  But  it  must  be  clear 
to  every  one  that  such  taJk  was  contined  to  those  who 
were  federated  together  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
one  another;  not  tliatwe  would  arbitrarily  construe  the 
yernacular  of  a  Roman  municipal  town,  but  there  is  a  pe- 
culiarly quaint  air  of  familiarity  which  savors  so  remark- 
ably of  what  is  taking  pliu;e  in  the  unions  of  our  own 
oities  and  towns  that  it  seems  like  a  mirroring  of  the  an- 
cient upon  modem  br other Iioods.' 

Tbis  remarkable  find  goes  far  toward  clearing  up  points 
which  otherwise  might  leave  doubts  upon  our  statements. 

Orelli  himself  expresses  surprise,  especially  upon  the 
phases  of  woman's  suffrage.'  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  actuating  power  at  the  bottom  of  general  elections,  it 
is  certainly  proved  by  this  inscription  that  in  the  labor 
unions,  women  had  not  only  accorded  right  but  also  a 
practical  hand  in  securing  the  choice  of  their  unions 
toward  building  up  a  democracy  among  the  ancients. 
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In  this  inscription  we  bare  not  oolrafull  reri£cation  of 
onr  oonjecttire  that  the  trade  unions  were  well  organized 
about  the  time  of  the  labors  of  Christ  but  that  thev  were 
federated  with  similar  communeB  all  over  the  known 
world,  in  uniuerao  and  aleo'that  they  achieved  so  great  a 
profjress  aa  to  have  acttmlly  Ijeen  voting  their  own  mem- 
bers into  municipal  offices  at  or  probably  long  before  the 
earthquake  in  A.  D.  79.  Thie  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  show  that  they  were  in  the  majority.  We  have 
never  claimed  this.  Far  from  it.  The  anmber  of  slaves 
wet!  always  far  in  excess  of  the  freedmen  :  and  then,  there 
always  were  great  nnmbera  of  freedmen  who  would  not 
organize  and  who  were  two  indolent  to  work  either  for 
themselvea  or  for  maatera.' 

In  addition  to  the  fiah  catehere  there  were  numerous 
craftsmen  who  made  it  their  business  to  dresB,  season  and 
put  up  the  fish  in  barrels,  oaeka  and  packagea.  Thesa 
were  the  ancient  aalarii,''  of  the  Bomans.  It  aeema  to  be 
an  establiefaed  term.  Salfiriui  applies  in  the  inscriptions 
to  the  Gsh  salters;  although  it  may  apply  to  the  salting  of 
any  flesh  for  food.  Used  much  in  early  England  it  differ- 
entiated into  the  word  "  salary,"  The  saiarii  caratores 
ehould  be  rendered  dah  ourera,'  instead  of  superintendents 
of  the  busiueaa  of  fish  salting  as  Orelli  imagines,  in  at  least 
one  case.'  We  have,  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  different 
places,  evidence  enough  to  settle  the  question  about  their 
being  organized  into  unions.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
corporee,  bodies ;  sometimea  colhgm,^"  unions.  They  were 
all  engaged  in  the  vast  work  of  victualing  the  people- 
There  were  societies  of  finiit-purvejors  of  several  differ- 
ent sorts.  We  have  already  spoken  of  a  queer  inscription 
at  Rome,  noted  by  Odenc,"  showing;  that  one  JuHub  Kpo- 
phra,  oroe  a  cabinet  maker,  changed  this  business  to  that 
of  apple-man  and  wit:h  hia  wife  Helen  made  a  ' 
tte  Kom; 
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stand.  So  tri^iEil  a  circamstance  would  Bcctrcely  have  been 
worth  the  labor  of  grariDg  upon  a  tablet  of  stone  to  be 
wondered  at  by  their  fellow  men  20  oentiirios  afterwards. 
The  more  probable  solution  is  that  he  belonged  to  tlie 
cabinet  makers'  union,  and  from  infirmity  or  other  disa- 
bility was  peiuioDod  ofE  and  allowed  to  pick  up  an  ooca- 
sional  denaritm  by  selling  apples  in  the  open  air.  In  that 
case  the  union  would  naturally  put  hia  caee  on  record. 

The  vinarii,"  or  vine  dresaera,  and  the  vinitorts  often 
brought  wagon  loads  of  grapes  to  the  city.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  e:xaot  manner  of  supplying  the  people 
with  these  grapes.  They  were  fruit  of  n  season  and  were 
probably  disposed  of  somewhatasatpresentin  any  Italian 
city.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the  i-icn  had  slaves  of  their 
own  who  went  to  the  open  market  pla«ea  and  procured 
these  fruits  in  their  season.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  tree 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  family, 

Gome  had  its  mercatores,  wholesale  and  retail,  who  al- 
ways kept  a  supply  of  every  kind  of  fruit  in  season,  lliere 
was  a  strong  union  of  the  wine  dealers  vini  guaceptoret 
legalized  in  the  code  of  Theodosiua;"  and  they  are  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  vinarii  quoted  above. 

We  may  otass  the  spice  dealers'  unions  also  among  the 
purveyors  of  fruit;  as  these  people  had  a  strong  organiza- 
tion called  the  coUeffium  aromdlorioruin.^'  An  inBcription 
proving  this,  has  been  discovered  at  Rome  and  cited  by 
Muratori. 

The  lords  of  the  land  were  often  too  dainty  to  eat  tl 
conmion  products  we  have  enumerated  and  were  fond  of 
indulging  in  what  they  considei-ed  the  nobler  fruits  of  the 
chase,  vsnatio.  Some  15  inscriptions  have  been  discov- 
ered portraying  different  phases  of  this  sport  and  its  pro- 
ducts. At  least  one  genuine  union  of  hunters  has  boen 
found ;  the  coUegtunt  venatoTum  brought  out  by  Muratori, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  town  of  Corfinium  of 
the  Peligni  and  not  far  from  Sulmo.  Doubtless  there  was 
game  in  abundance  at  tfce  time  those  hunteirs  wete  there. 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  more  than  an 
inscription  on  a  slab  of  stone  can  tell,  in  regard  to  the 
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exufc  dtiJMt  0<  Umm  hoDten,  swxj  in  tke  wilds  c<  the  Ap- 
r**"**— :  especial  a*  they  n^tit  l)«re  been  nmawaj 
dams  wlio,  imdar  ^  |aoteeti&g  sfaidd  of  some  law  rega- 
ladng  hnntiiig  *—**—"*■—,  eanied  on  busoDeeB  bere." 
^wjiAii-  inaaotitioa  cited  bj  OreDi  *  mder  his  '  critie«l 
otami irtium  oc  ^^enbaeh,  portnTaacoiimnineconsist- 
in([  o<  a  nomber  ^  ptssoos,  scnoe  of  whose  oamee  are 

S'  res,  banting,  appweotlj  for  otbef  than  live  game;  per- 
p6  for  the  toes  of  copper.  It  U  credited  to  Cardinali 
ftiul  was  fotmd  at  VeHtrea.  A  still  more  smguiar  one  is 
that  cited  bj  Gmt^r  and  fooad  at  Naples.  Orelli  placea 
it  in  hia  Bx»  Stxriica — aceoes  in  nature.  Were  it  not  too 
long  9iv  wotdd  give  its  rendermg;  as  it  speaks  of  wild 
ajiinmls  and  scenes.  Siugnlarly  enongti  its  words  veiui- 
li'me  ;M)sgeru7n,EpaiTowbimting,  is  insisted  on  by  the  great 
master  "as  meaning  Hruthioiiuin^  of  oetriches.  We  kuow 
tluil  the  senator  pasfierum  sometimes  applies  to  turbot  tieh- 
ing;  &nd  we  are  inclined  to  think,  outwithstauding  the 
great  respect  we  entertain  for  this  eiponnder  of  abbrevi- 
atioDB  and  bieroglytha  in  his  practices  in  archeology,  that 
he  may  be  mistaken. 

Another  family  or  onion  of  hunters;  cotkgium  venatOTWi 
is  given  by  Griiter,*''  as  coming  from  Moaselice  which  is 
quoted  by  this  author  not  as  a  business  union  but  as  a 
family  because  the  words  familia  vtncuoria  occur  upon 
the  stone.  OreUi,  however  calls  it  a  collegium  in  his  in- 
des  to  Artea  el   Ofiijicia. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  genuine  hunting  club,  coUeg- 
iuin  v&ialorum,  was  picked  up  at  Beaufort  in  France" 
which  verifies  onr  suspicion,  that  some  of  the  hunters' 
anions  were  escaped  slaves  who,  without  losing  their  or- 
ganization or  parting  company,  fled  to  the  far  distant  for- 
ests and  there  established  themselyesin  the  new  art  of  hunt- 
ing, thu»  maintaining  their  existence  in  the  wilderneBs, 
This  is  one  theory.  We  shall  presently  speak  of  another. 
The  inscription  reads  rather  strangely."  There  was  a 
union  of  hunters  who  used  to  fight  wild  beasts  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, or  the  arena,  but  who  broke  away  through 
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conspiracy.  It  is  weU-knowc  that  gladiators  moat  of  whom 
were  slaves  were  compelled  to  tight  and  kill  each  other  or 
fight  and  be  killed  by  wUd  beasts  on  the  Baoda  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, enacting  scenes  of  the  most  terrible  and  bloody 
character  known  either  to  the  past  or  present  history  of 
the  human  race.  They  often  had  a  horror  and  Bomelimea 
■were  rept'Ued  by  their  own  cmacientions  scruples,  against 
these  ghastly  scenes  enacted  in  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators  shouting,  gloating  and  betting  on  their  bloody 
exercise  of  musclo  and  wit-  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
union  of  them  who,  apparently  in  good  faith,  had  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  escape  and  reniain  together  in  the  frater- 
nal bond.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  opinion  of  OreUi— Hen- 
zen."  This  second  theory,  then,  although  somewhat  in 
contradiction  to  the  reading  of  the  inscription  quoted, 
suggests  that  the  "  coUegiwn  venaiorwn  qui  minielerio  are- 
nana  fuitgwU,"  was  no  other  than  a  union  of  servants  of 
the  ring,  a  part  of  whose  duties,  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  mentioned,  was  to  undertake  long  journeys  officially 
in  quest  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  used  in  the  amphi- 
theatres, during  the  emperors.  These  lieroe  beasts  are 
known  to  have  been  sought,  and  highly  prized  by  the 
spectators  who  dehghted  to  witness  a  gladiator  fighting 
an  enraged  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  wolf  or  bear.  Beaiifort  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy  where  to  this  day, 
bears  of  a  large  size  give  the  farmers  aud  herdsmen 
trouble.  Wolvoa  also  stiJl  linger  among  the  great  forests 
of  the  inaccessible  mountain  slopes ;  and  although  we  are 
not  aware  of  panthers  or  tigers  or  any  of  the  largest  feUne 
animals  being  found  in  modern  Italy  or  France,  yet  they 
might  have  esisted  there  In  ancient  times.  But  there 
was  game  enough  to  have  attracted  the  hunters  for  the 
great  games  of  Rome. 

The  arclia?oIoRi8ts  have  found  as  many  as  five  inscrip- 
tions of  these  unions  ot  the  srenn.  On  one  of  them  is 
written  "  arenas  gladiatoHiim  purgandae." — A  union  of 
gladiators  who  clean  the  amphitheatre — giving  incontest^ 
able  evidence  of  a  union  of  amphitheatre  cleaners."  The 
unionists  were  not  slaves.     Slaves  had  no  privileges. 

1°  "  ColleKinin  Venstamm  netmBinin.  qnl  inlnlsterlDaTenarlD  fuDgenl.    Ded. 
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They  were  freedmen.  and  tboae  we  mention  were  char- 
tered and  existed  iweording  to  law. 

Bat  whatever  miglit  have  been  the  special  object  of  the 
huuters,  their  general  object  was,  of  course,  to  supply  the 
table  of  those  who  could  pay,  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
cbaiie.  The  oniona  had  wagon  transports  to  the  stationH 
in  the  foresta,  communicating  with  the  cities.  The  diffi- 
■culty  of  taking  game  must  have  been  very  great,  conHider- 
ing  that  gnnpowder  was  not  in  use.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  used  and  for  the  manufacture  of  such  implements 
they  had  onions  of  workingmen  making  devices  for  trap- 
ping, tor  archery  and  harpooning.  There  being  a  great 
demand  for  them,  not  onJy  for  hunting  purposes  but  for 
war,  these  weapons  were  of  the  beet  quality;  and  archery 
won  a  high  station  in  ancient  timeB  as  an  accomplishment. 

In  the  great  system  of  victualing  the  people  of  ancient 
Rome  and  its  almost  innumerable  provincial  towns  and 
cities,  some  of  which  were  fully  as  aristocratioal  and  fas- 
tidious as  the  Komans  themselves,  the  teamsters'  numer- 
ous associations  played  a  no  inconsiderable  rOle.  We  find 
numerous  evidencfs  in  the  inscriptions,  that  tliey  were  at 
one  time  organized.  There  were  the  ox  drivers  jum«M(a- 
rti,"  who  worked  at  the  port  of  Rome  conveying  grain,  oil, 
wine  and  other  commodities  to  the  storehouses  of  the 
weighers'  and  measurers'  association,  mengoref  portuenge«.™ 

These  and  the  unions  of  muleteers,  coll.  mvliofmm  «t  asi- 
.jirtrionim"  that  existed  everywhere  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  did  (host  of  the  work  of  conveying  proWsions  from  pro- 
ducers to  oonsuniers.  Perhaps,  in  making  this  remark  we 
ore  exaggerating  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  work  ex- 
pected of  them.  Their  system  was  such  that  they  could 
have  performed  it  all ;  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  time  when  the  trade  unions  obtained  a  complete  control 
of  this  work.  The  large  class  of  capitalists"  were  in  con- 
stant competition  with  organized  labor  and  always  had  a 
large  force  of  mules  or  oxen  at  work.    Nor  must  it  be 
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understood  that  anything  like  all  the  work  of  any  tiiid^ 
was  a  great  iengUl  of  time,  ever  perfonned  by  the  unions 
alone.  The  competition  between  the  uniona  and  the  spec- 
tilatora  muBt  have  raged  with  actiyity  for  at  least  200 
years,  and  finally  the  hatred  of  the  speculating  oligarchy- 
went  into  legislation. 

After  endless  turmoils,  among  which  the  unions,  cham- 
pioned by  Ctodius,  not  only  restored  their  old  rights  of 
organizations  but  gained  many  more,  the  struggle  culmi- 
nated in  Cteear  suppressing  nearly  all  of  them.  But  the 
uuiooists  were  strong  and  influential  and  in  course  of  time, 
after  the  death  of  Cicero,  Csesar  and  other  enemies,  they 
reaasunied  most  of  their  fallen  power.  Nothing  was  able 
to  grind  them  out  entirely. 

History  gives  ua  little  in  regard  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  armies  of  the  ever  victorious  Romans  were  sup- 
plied with  provisions.*  If  there  is  any  mention  by  histor- 
ians of  a  union  or  association  of  sutlers  who  made  it  tlieir 
business  to  supply  the  armies  stationed  upon  Roman  ter- 
ritory, we  have  failed  to  find  it.  There  are  inscriptions, 
however,  which  are  beginning  to  reveal  asubicctpregnant. 
of  importance  in  solving  miety  queries  regarding  the  phe- 
nomenal successes  of  Roman  arms.  We  have  already 
shown  that  from  the  end  of  Numa's  reign  the  Roman  arm- 
ies were  supplied  with  arms  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
unions  ot  armorers. 

It  is  here  relevant  to  prove,  if  possible,  that  they  were 
also  supplied  by  them  with  provisions.  For  at  least  500 
years  the  armies  used  union  made  wagons,  union  made 
swords,  union  made  javehns,  bows  and  arrows,  helmets 
and  shields,  wore  nnion  naade  shoes,  trowsers,  hats  and 
coats,  and  tore  down  the  walls  and  battlements  of  their 
enemies  with  union  made  catapults  and  battering  rams. 
Did  they  not  eat  union  made  bread,  union  cured  meat  and 
drink  the  dehcious  wines  and  beverages  prepared  by  the 
organized  victualers?  True,  when  far  away  in  their  for- 
eign conquests  the  Roman  soldiers  depended  much  upoii 
the  pillage  and  plunder  of  their  unfortunate  victims;  Ddt 
at  home,  when  the  armies  were  at  quarters  this  question 
sharply  applies.  The  student  of  sociology  is  particularly 
interested  in  this  subject,  because  this  matter  of  uninii 
labor  in  supplying  the  legions  goes  farin  settling  the  loii;.'. 
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mooted  problem  li&Dgiiig  over  the  decline  and  faQ  of 

Rome  prospered  in  peace  and  in  arms,  antil  the  glut  of 
<ionqae8t  changed  her  statesmen  from  the  wise  tolerance 
of  Numa  and  SerTios  Tullios  to  Ihe  rapacious  slave-hold- 
ing  policj  which  sought  to  destro}"  the  onions  that  made 
possible  her  unparalleled  success.  But  when  gorged  with 
enormous  wealth,  she  lost  her  maDbood  and  swine-Ute  fell 
upon  and  deTonred  her  own  nurslings  and  friends.  The 
sin  struck  back  npon  herself  like  the  fangs  of  thu  tortured 
crotalus  and  poisoned  her  own  blood  with  a  reacting 
plague  of  ingnititude  and  pollution. 

The  stones  have  already  rcTealed  to  ua  that  there  existed 
onions  of  victualers  who  made  a  business  of  supplying  the 
armies.  They  were  called  collegia  castTeji-siano-mm,"  sut- 
lers. We  are  not  informed  of  the  esact  relation  they  had 
with  the  armies  i  whether  like  our  sutlers  they  hung 
around  the  flanks  and  peddled  with  the  soldiers,  or 
whether  they  supplied  the  armies  by  contract  with  tbe 
senate  or  consular  generals. 

In  addition  to  the  unions  already  mentioned  we  find 
tiiat  the  cooks  and  waiters  also  had  their  organization  of 
self-help.  They  may  all  be  classed  as  one  family  or  com- 
mune, although  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  cooks  and  the 
waiters  were  apart.  In  the  inscriptions  there  are  three 
unions  of  cooks;  one  a  coUegivnt  coclorum"  who  took 
charge  of  the  stately  business  of  cookery  in  the  palace  of 
Augustus  Csesar,  at  Rome.  Another  is  mentioned  on  the 
slab  as  c&cu«,"  a  cook  which  was  found  at  Rome  and  is 
-cited  by  Marini,"  and  the  tltird  also  speaks  of  a  man  who 
wa«  an  Alban  cook,  evidently  president  of  tlie  society.  It 
■was  found  on  the  cite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Alba. 

Mommaen  cites  the  co/Zf;.7iumproesitfl(a(onim"mentioned 
l)j  Gruter  as  a  genuine  trade  union  of  waiters,  who,  as 
ibis  designation  implies,  were  foretasters  as  well  BiS  wait- 
ers. The  rich  in  Rome  were  ever  beset  with  fears  of  be- 
ing poisoned.     They  were  obliged  to  have  their  food  tasted 
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of  by  the  waiter  in  their  presence.  If  the  waiter  ate  it 
with  impunity  tliey  need  have  no  tears.  The  waiters  be- 
ing in  constant  conimiiBication  with  the  coolts  were  sup- 
posed to  know  al!  the  dangerous  designs  that  might  origi- 
nate among  the  kitchen  people,  to  be  consummated  in  tha 
dining  rooms;  and  were  thus  held  responsible  for  the 
honesty  of  both  themselves  and  the  cooks.  They  were 
required  to  taste  the  milk  they  served  to  the  gentry  direct 
from  the  jugs  or  pots,  avipnllae  of  the  milk  men,  or  the 
■collegium  laeticariorum  a  milkman's  union  mentioned  by 
Mommsen"  as  a  corpus  or  labor  union.  This  interhnkisg 
of  many  trades,  whose  sympathies  and  contact  sometimes 
fitted  tliem  for  carrying  out  cunningly  concocted  plots 
■with  the  waiter  thus  became  practiciUly  a  sort  of  key  to 
the  ti'eachery.  Even  the  manufacturers  of  these  milk  jars 
had  unions,  one  of  which,  in  the  coUection  of  Gruter  was 
found  inscribed  on  a  slab  of  slate  or  stone  discovered 
at  Nar bonne." 

A  stone  has  been  dug  up  bearing  the  inscription  colleg- 
ium vasulariorum.  It  eshibits  the  relics  of  a  union  of 
manufacturers  of  cooking  utensils.  Most  of  their  produc- 
tions were  of  copper  or  bronze.  The  vascula  were  of  vari- 
ous shapes;  spits,  ladles,  oups,  bowls,  soupspoons  and 
many  other  implements  of  cookery.  Hammer  work  with 
the  ancient  artisans  was  a  fine  art.  Sometimes  the  best 
workmen,  if  not  slaves,  had  organizations,  which  were 
called  the  malleatores,  hammerers  and  are  mentioned  by 
Orelli  as  inscribed  on  a  stone." 

There  also  were  the  basket  makers'  unions  the  products 
of  whom,  apoHulx,  figure  in  the  decree  of  laws  governing 
Bacred  unions  as  found  in  the  Roman  teraple  of  Barber- 
inis  and  given  in  full  by  Orelli  in  No.  2,417  of  his  great 
collection,  which  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.  Other  dishes 
used  by  the  cooks  were  two-eared  flagons  or  flaaire  for 
wine  and  other  liquors,  amphorsc,  besides  a  number  of 
others,  for  nearly  all  of  which  we  have  proof  of  unions  hav- 
ing existed,  who  conducted  their  manufacture. 

Finally  the  tricUniarc.ka  or  stewards  who  hftd  the  su- 
preme charge  of  kitchen  and  dining  room.     Their  name 
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wae  derived  I'roiu  the  celebrated  tricl'mhtm,  or  dining-couoh 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  a  seat,  generally  ouaMoned,  which 
extended  around  three  aides  of  the  table,  upon  which 
people  did  not  sit,  but  reclined— a  practice  bo  demonstra- 
tive of  exuberant  luxury,  if  not  of  lasciviousneae  that  it 
waa  abolisiied  as  one  of  the  abomiuatiouB  by  the  Chria- 
tians  and  eeems  to  have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  There  is  extant  at  leaat  one  moouuient  giving  dear 
evidence  of  a  society  of  this  kind,  called  in  fiio  inscrip- 
tion "  trkliniarum  gocii.  It  ia  in  the  muaeum  of  Rome  and 
bears  a  very  queer,  unpolished  style  of  Latin. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNES 

AMUSEMENTS   OF  OLD.    UNIONS  OF  PLAYERS. 

Thk  CoLLKOiA  SofiNicoEnM — UnionB  of  Mitnics — Horrible  Mimic 
PBrforniftnces  in  Sicily- — Bloody  Origin  of  Wakes — -Uninns 
of  Dancers,  Trumpeters,  Bagpipers,  and  Hornblowers — Tl  ■■ 
Flute -Plftjera— Roman  Games— Unions  of  Circus  Performei  8 
— Ot  Gladiators — Of  Actors — Murdtring  Robust  Wresilir 
for  Holiday  Pastiwes^ — Unions  of  Fortune-tellers — Proo6  in 
the  loscriptioua — Ferouioua  Gladiatorial  Saeces  between  the 
Workingmen  and  Tigers,  Liona,  Bears,  and  Other  Wild  Beasts 
made  compulsory  by  Roman  Law. 

Tub  Greeta  and  Romans  are  known  to  have  given  at  an 
early  period  mnch  attention  to  amusements,  in  which  ifc 
appears  there  was  a  larger  admixture  of  the  lowly,  with 
the  noble  clasK  than  occurred  in  other  pursuits.  The 
theatre  with  the  Qreeks,  was  quite  a  democratic  affair. 
The  earliest  theatres  were  rude ;  but  during  the  heroic 
ages  immense  buildings  were  constructed.  That  of  Me- 
gapolis  in  Arcadia  was  of  gigantic  size.  Their  size  was 
Huch  that  roofs  were  out  of  the  question,  and  people  sat 
on  stone  seats  for  from  four  to  eight  hours  in  daytime 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  dnring  the  performances,  listen- 
ing: to,  and  bound  up  in  enthusiastic  dehght  over  the  ini- 
mitable sallies  of  Aristophaues  in  the  "Babvlonians,"  eatyr- 
ing  the  tyrant  Cleon,  or  thrilled  by  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  tragedy  and  mimic  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  at 
Athens.  Some  of  the  great  theatres  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing 60,000  spectators.  The  great  theatre  at  Ephesua  was 
660  feet  in  diameter  and  one  in  Syracuse  440  feet.  An 
immense  wooden  theatre,  built  by  Soaiirus  at  Rome,  6fi 
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yeEU'B  before  CliriBt,  and  at  the  moment  when  intoleruioe 
to  the  labor  unions  and  profligacy  among  the  grandees 
■were  beginning  to  crumble  the  proud  Romans  into  de- 
moralization and  decay,  was  capable  of  accommodating 
80,000  people. 

We  find  no  fewer  than  six  genuine  trade  anions ;  called, 
on  the  atones,  collegia  scaenicorum.'  They  are  coeval  with 
the  age  of  the  Roman  theatres.  Their  membersof  course, 
fared  better  than  the  gladiators,'  another  class  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Roman  pastimes;  but  they  were  hard- 
worked  people  and  all  belonged  to  the  proletaries. 

We  shall  bring  to  view  as  illustrative  of  our  object, 
prinoipaLy  the  Roman  life  in  this  section  of  the  ancient 
trade  unions,  not  because  we  are  wanting  of  arehtcologi- 
oa!  specimens ;  for  there  are  very  many  profoundly  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  life  of  ancient  labor  now  being  dts- 
oovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  Greeks.  Renan,  Weseher, 
Foucart  and  Bockh  have  eloquently  told  the  story  and 
the  solemn  silence  of  crumbling  marbles,  like  skeletons 
Beem  to  be  speaking  in  incoherent  phrase  of  a  day  when 
the  whole  Greek  world  wafi  ablaze  with  labor  communes, 
whose  secrecy  was  suggestive  of  a  smouldering  social 
volcano.  But  if  wo  gave  them  all  it  would  make  this 
work  tediously  Tolnminous.  Besides,  the  inscriptions  in 
the  Latin  tongue  seem  to  bring  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation more  conapionously  before  us,  not  only  because 
they  are  topographically  less  remote  but  because  the  Ian- 
gauge  in  which  they  come  to  us  is  smoother  and  more  in- 
telligible to  the  readers  of  the  western  world. 

In  the  Wiener  Jahrbuch  for  1829  there  appeared  a  de- 
ciphering of  an  inacription  on  a  plate  of  bronze  containing 
an  epitaph  of  the  president  of  a  union  of  mimic  actors. 
It  is  written  in  the  second  person.  He  had  lived  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old  ;  had  never  aspired  above  hia 
fellows  and  had  died  bidding  them  farewell.  It  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Pesth.  Several  others  have  been  found  in 
Austrian  territory.    Orelli'  describes  several  anaglyphs 
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in  BtoQe  and  metal  composition,  which  have  withstood  the 
erofiions  of  nature  fuUy  2,000  years,  lu  the  Rea  Scaenica 
aud  Liidi,  one  is  quoted  from  Muratori,'  bearing  uncer- 
tain evidence  that  it  was  a  union  of  hiBtrionic  artists.  It 
was  from  PrEeneste.  Two  remarkable  tablets  bearing 
record  of  the  year  112  A.  D.  are  noted  by  GoriiiB.'  They 
wore  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  and  unless 
recently  removed,  are  there  etill  Upon  these  slabs  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  soldiers  of  the  seven  lioman  co- 
horts, of  the  pristorian  force  of  Misenum  ever  on  the  alert 
conducting  lie  scenic  plays.  Claudius  Gnorimus  ia  be- 
ing made  an  aedUe  or  superintendent  of  public  works  by 
the  battalion;  plays  are  going  on  by  the  acting  comrades 
with  their  buSoous.  Among  all  these  are  to  be  observed : 
Ist.  The  head  mimic  actor ;  2d.  The  mimic  Greek  leal- 
ers;  3d.  The  clowns;  4tb.  The  Greek  clowns ;  5th.  The 
Greek  actors  ;  6th.  The  jesting  dandies;  7th.  A  working- 
man.  All  the  names  of  the  soldiers  are  given  in  the  vo- 
cative case.  Consequently  the  inscription  is  too  long  to 
be  given  entire  in  any  work  which  we  have  seen.  It 
portrays  the  kind  of  ttulitary  theatrical  scene  which  used 
to  be  enacted  200  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  about  1,700  years  ago  and  of  course,  much 
earlier.'  Another  inscription  appears  among  the  Res 
Scamica  in  Orelli's  catalogue  which  still  more  clearly  rep- 
resents a  mutually  protective  union  of  actors.  It  was 
found  at  the  French  city  of  Vienne,  afewmiles  from  Ly- 
ons, on  the  Ehone,  by  Millin.'  It  is  also  very  ancient 
and  shows  that  in  that  far  off  country  of  the  Allobrogea 
there  was  a  great  population  long  before  Cesar's  inva- 
aon. 

Although  we  are  endeavoring  to  give  the  facts  c 
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utively,  we  shall  here  be  compelled,  for  want  of  data,  t 
mention  is  aQ  anacoluthical  manner,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  unions  known  to  have  existed  coeval 
with  those  times,  or  approximately  so. 

The  communiones  mimorum,  one  of  which'  was  dis- 
covcved  in  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  Bmnllensk,  and  others 
in  great  numbers  in  Greece'  and  elsewhere,  were  unions 
of  mimic  actors.  They  constituted  an  order  by  them- 
selves.  It  appears  that  they  marched  around  in  the  cities 
and  took  from  their  friends  and  the  public  whatever  gifts 
were  offered.  We  mention  these  data  to  exhibit  to  our 
readers  the  collossal  scale  on  which  amusements  were 
conducted,  that  the  mind  may  be  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  vast  amount  of  labor  of  the  lowly,  which  the  evo- 
lutions of  this  business  entailed. 

Following  up  our  scheme  of  inquiry  into  the  dark  chasnis 
and  gaps  of  history,  from  a  standpoint  of  sociological  in- 
vestigation, our  point  of  intensest  interest  is  the  question 
whether  these  purveyors  of  pastimes  were  organized-  Of 
this  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  the  inscriptions. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  archaeologist  OrelJi,  there  appear 
no  less  than  12  tolerably  well  preserved  slabs  which  show 
not  less  than  a  hundred  unions ! 

At  Rome  there  is  an  inscription,  much  broken  and  de- 
faced by  time  and  neglect,"  which  bears  positive  proof 
that  the  theatre  players  were  not  only  organized  but  that 
they,  like  the  gladiators  belonged  to  the  plebeian  stock. 
Caput  VI.,  of  Orelli's  work,  beaded  Ludi,  Res  Scaenica  el 
cet.,  has  no  less  than  116  inscriptions,  a  large  number 
of  which  are  seen  ata  glance  to  be  either  genuine  unions 
or  corporate  communes.  But  as  some  of  these  unions 
were  those  of  gladiators,  we  reserve  their  description  for 
that  more  tragical  and  brutal  class  of  amusement. 

A  very  remarkable  mimic  performance  for  enjoyment 
was  once  in  vogue  diiring  the  insurrection  of  the  Sicilian 
slaves  B.  C.  143-134,  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  addition  to  accredited  kings  and  tyrants  of  tiicily 
there  once  reigned  a  king  of  the  slaves.     The  extraordi- 

1  OreU.,  Imcr.,  No.  »,BM,  also  Nos.  4,09t. 4,101. 
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nary  history  of  king  Runus  ie  bo  interesting  and  rd  r&- 
fdete  with  passages  which  enlighten  the  student  of  so- 
ciology on  points  that  we  have  reserved  for  it  a  seiiurate 
chapter  as  a  special  iUuslration  of  our  theme."  It  is 
enough  here  lo  bring  forward  the  episode  alluded  to  in 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  tbGii;rii'al  per- 
formances were  Bometimes  condut^ted  in  presence  of  ene- 
mies whereby  to  tantnlize  and  to  wreak  reveuge.  The 
Sicilian  capitalists,  landlords  and  slavehuldeTs  lind  for  a 
long  time  been  growing  niggardly  and  crue'i.  It  was  a 
Common  thing  tor  a  slave  master  owning  li'"t:i  WO  lo, 
1,000  slaves,  to  call  their  poor  little  cbildreii  t^'p^'her 
'precisely  as  the  herder  caUs  his  swine,  and  fei;il  tlitju 
nuts,  pods  and  dried  tigs  "  because  the  helpless,  eusla^  cd 
and  horribly  cruelized  beings  wore  considered  no  belter 
than  hogs.  One  Polias,  an  onormonsly  wealthy  Agrigeii- 
tine  not  only  tlms  abused  his  slaves  but  often  whipped 
large  numbers  of  them  at  the  post  at  night,  lo  prepare 
them  for  obedience  the  following  day.  Damophilus,  who 
owned  500  slavesatEnnain  Sicily,  was  another  extremely 
Tich  planter.  He  starved  his  human  chattels,  whUe  at 
the  same  time  driving  them  beyond  their  powers.  One 
day  several  of  them  ventured  to  aak  him  for  more  cloth- 
ing ;  for  the  place  is  many  feet  above  the  sea  and  chilly 
during  some  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  supplication 
though  given  in  a  respectful  manner  was  treated  not 
only  with  refusal  but  with  a  severe  castigation.  His  wife, 
Megallis,  was,  if  possible,  the  most  heartless  and  brutal  of 
■the  two.  She,  with  her  own  hand  stabbed  and  whipped 
■to  death  several  of  her  female  slaves,  lirst  torturing  them 
"with  her  knife  and  her  stiletto  or  needle."  Unable  to  en- 
dure their  iubumnn  tortures  the  infuriated  8!a4'e8  sud- 
denly  arose  in  rebellion  and  ecizing  their  tormentora 
murdered  them  in  great  numbers.  Damophilus  was  blud- 
geoned in  the  theatre  of  Enna  in  presence  of  his  wife, 
MegaUis.  A  council  was  held  on  her  case,  before  her 
husband's  dead  body,  in  the  theatre.     Uur  authority  does 

"ku  FtoHXui,  Utll,  48.    Wb  hBTB  tim  In  msDy  f1*''«  eivBD  qnuMUonB  piovlUu 
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not  eatabliah  that  the  mimic  performance  waa  gone 
through  with  during  the  wild  gloatinga  of  that  bloody 
night;  but  no  doubt  the  tables  were  turned  upon  the 
trembling  milhonaires  who  before  were  wont  to  Bbout 
with  almost  equal  savagery  at  the  mutual  murder  of  their 
myrmidona  acting  as  their  slavea.  The  result  of  the  trial 
of  MegaUia,  was  her  condemnation  and  sentence  to  death. 
She  was  dragged  to  a  rock  aad  plunged  headlong  into 
the  hideouB  abyss  by  the  women  themselvea.  Their 
daughter,  a  tender  girl  who  had  many  times  remonstrated 
againat  her  mother's  cruelty,  was  treated  with  respectful 
courtesy,  guarded  from  danger  and  under  escort  sent  to 
ft  place  of  safety.  This  upriaing  lasted  10  years;  during 
which  time  many  placea  were  captured  by  siege.  The 
slaves  who,  according  to  history,"  at  length  arose  to  the 
number  of  200,000  in  SicUy,  inaugurated  the  system  of 
holding  histrionic  mimes  composed  in  their  own  rude 
vehi';lea  of  thought  and  represented  by  performers  who 
could  best  reproduce,  in  presence  of  their  previous  tor^ 
mentors,  scenes  which  they  and  their  children  had  suf- 
lered  when  they  were  chattels.  In  this  manner  they 
doubtless  wreaked  a  rude  and  gloating  satisfaction  too 
malignant  for  true  humanity,  but  certainly  not  surpris- 
ing, considering  their  former  miaery." 

Spartacus,  the  celebrated  gladiator,  after  the  battle  of 
Ficenum,  when  he  held  in  his  hands  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Roman  army  aa  prisoners  of  war,  although  a 
humane  and  kind-hearted  general,  delighted  his  soldiers 
by  compelling  those  proud  and  high-bom  gentiles  to  ro- 
tnact  upon  the  field  of  battle  and  in-  honor  of  the  manea 
of  CrisuB  their  fallen  hero,  the  same  gladiatorial  scenes 
which  he  and  his  comrades  when  slaves,  were  destined 
to  perform  on  the  arena.  In  the  captive's  band  waa  put 
the  giadium  and  in  the  humihating  garb  of  an  ergastulaT' 
ius,  or  convict,  condemned  to  fight  in  the  mock  amphi- 
theatre and  for  his  audience  the  vast  army  of  victoriouB 
rebel  slaves  and  gladiators,  many  a  haughty  Roman  knight 
with  his  unspeakable  contempt  for  the  very  condition  of 

"  Tor  »n  known  psrticnlara  al  tbla  great  eerrile  «»i,  see  Dtlthsr.  JutfUbtit 
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slavery,  was  forced  to  ina]ie  the  runs  and  re-ena£t  the 
bloody  work  it  had  been  the  now  victoriouB  rebels'  own 
undignified  misfortune  to  perform  upon  the  Roman  sanda. 
Surely,  the  knigbta  of  Lentulus,  Popiicola  and  the  other 
captured  Boldiura  could  now  have  a  pratitieal  insight  into 
the  caueea  of  the  gi-eat  inaurrectdon,  when,  under  sting- 
ing urgenta  of  their  mock  ncholae  •praeceptorea,  tliey 
punched  each  other,  to  the  music  of  jeer  and  of  derision 
from  70,000  vengeance- wreaking  infuriates  ! 

Wakes  "  held  over  the  decoased  bodies  of  friends  are 
not  of  Christian  origin  but  of  a  much  higher  Pagiin  an- 
tiquity. Again,  where  history  is  silent,  the  inscriptions 
— those  whispering  chroniclers  like  grinning  skeletons 
of  the  murdered — survive  to  lisp  their  testimony  be- 
fore our  courts  of  science.  This  subject  of  the  origin  and 
practice  of  holding  wakes,  supposed  by  some  to  belong 
to  the  Christianized  races,  is  really  to  be  sought  among 
the  stones  whic^h  tell  the  savage  tales  of  haughty  masters' 
funeral  feasts  whereat  poor  workingmen  were  forced  to 
fight  as  gladiators ;  and  when  they  fell  by  mutually  inflicted 
gashes,  were  buried  beside  the  great  dead  hero  with  the 
object  of  remaining  guai-d  to  him  as  they  had  done  in  life, 
This  is  the  true  origin  of  wakes.  They  were  originally, 
extremely  bloody,  and  should  be  classed  among  other 
Bpeeimeaj  of  moribund  or  fading  heathen  customs,  that 
are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  earth. 

Scholars  reading  the  Latin  classics,  are  sometimes  pnz- 
aded  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  Cicero,  Suetonius, 
Florus  and  the  rest,  so  nn exceptionally  speak  of  the  dan- 
cer, ealtator;  the  female  dancer,  mltairix,  and  the  little  girl 
dancer,  sallatriirula,  with  a  species  of  contumely.  Of 
everything  not  human,  however  humble,  they  could  speak 
in  praisB.  Their  favorite  horses,  dogs,  cats,  even  cows 
could  earn  a  yood  word  and  a  caress;  and  all  things  ger- 
main  to  their  household  were  worthy  of  a  feeling  thought. 
But  it  is  a  seemiogly  strange  fact  that  dancers  who  worked 
BO  hard  to  amuse  the  ancients,  get  only  a  reproachful 
mention. 

Among  amusements  it  may  be  best  to  class  the  various 
kinds  of  musical  instrument  players.  There  was  a  regular 
union  of  the  trumpeters,  aeuatores."       Another  sort  of 
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tniitipBter  was  tlie  buccinator,  who  played  tbe  ehepherd'a 
born  which  had  a  long  range  of  sound."  These  trumpet- 
era  alao  accompanied  the  army.  Usually  tbe  horns  were 
crooked.  Monimsen  who  has  worked  out  tbe  evidences 
in  regard  to  the  Roman  arrangement  of  centurimia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mihtary  notions  wbicb  distributed  the 
trade  unions  into  squads  of  tens  and  bundreda,  thinks  that 
another  tmmppter,  tbe  liticen  "  also  bad  his  union,  prob- 
ably a  mutually  protective  association  lite  tbe  musiciaua* 
unions  of  tbe  present  time.  Tbe  lilicenes,  were  clarion 
blowers  and  their  music  was  shrill  and  exciting.  Still  an- 
otber  kind  of  trumpeters  were  tbe  ttibicenes"  who  are  like- 
wise known  to  have  been  ;iu  organized  profession  or  trade. 
They  played  tbe  tuba.  It  is  difReult  to  undei-staud  how 
a  sepaimte  society  was  necessary  for  each  instrument.  If 
there  were  a  number  o(  different  instruments  in  each, 
corresponding  to  a  band  of  music  organized  for  aelf-sup- 
port,  as  in  our  times,  it  would  not  appear  remarkable, 

Tbe  union  of  acabUlarii "  does  not  appear  so  inconsiat- 
ent;  since  tbe  ancient  «ca6cJ^iMHi  was  an  awkward  instm- 
mont  played  upon  by  the  feet,  while  -very  probably  tbe 
banda  were  also  employed  thrumming  another  instrument 
whose  harmonies  combined,  made  a  band  of  tbemaelvea. 
The  bagpipe  is  known  to  be  an  ancient  instrument — ao  old 
that  ita  invention  is  ascribed  to  a  god  of  the  mythical  an- 
tiquity. Whether  the  old  lihia  utriciUaris  was  the  identi- 
cal bagpipe  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a  question;  but 
judging  from  the  derivation  of  ibe  word  tliere  is  a  strong 
reason  to  suppose  tbat  no  great  change  baa  taken  place  in 
its  construction.  The  bagpipers  bad  an  association  called 
tbe  cciUegivm  ulriciUarium"  and  there  are  several  jnacrip- 
tdons  to  tbat  effect  In  addition  to  the  one  found  by  Do- 
nati,  we  have  one  described  in  Gruter's  collection  and  cat- 
alogued by  Orelli."  It  was  found  at  Lyons.  It  is  aome- 
'hing  hke  an  epitaph  and  the  work  bears  the  marks  of 
b.  iving  been  dedicated  to  tbe  name  of  tbe  president,  mag- 

''  or  thle  «e  hare  aeanciini:e  in  the  work  it  Oinler,  /TUcWsllsnei  ItoliuiOrM 
Im  iiiinm,  No.  2S1.  4;  HmBrbleBUbB{vlDgutiiDintakab1ea>i<leiioa. 
1  /den.,  1,116,  4.  ivOrall., /iwr.,  No.  4.105. 

1  /don.  Nob.  3,448  uid  l.SOS  botii  wsre  culle^  or  snlona. 
•' OroU,  Aucr.  4,1H :  a.e48. 
•  ^  OmU.,  Nos,  4,118,  4.130,  4.181,  ta  were  OBioni,  alio  DooaM,  a,  p.  *''C^8, 
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ister,  of  the  organization  j  aithough,  in  this  caae  no  men- 
tion ia  made  of  the  usual  word  collegium  or  corpus. 

The  comictn  or  horn  player  was  another  mnsician  "  who 
ia  found  mentioned  on  the  same  marble  with  a  lilicen  at 
Rome.  But  the  music  of  the  horn  blowers  and  that  of  the 
clarion  players  was  ao  similar  that  it  may,  in  this  case,  be 
a  confusion  of  the  two  in  one. 

The  flute  players  deserve  a  more  particular  mention. 
Among  the  Romans  they  wore  called  tif>icenea,  and  among 
the  Gi-eeks  auletrides.     In  very  remote  antiquity  the  latter 
I  existed  at  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Attica.    They  were 

poor  girls  of  lowly  origin  who  went  about  playing  their 
I  nut«s  and  earning  here  and  there  a  little  coin,  sufficient 

I  to  keep  them  from  suffering.     Some  of  them  were  very 

beautiful;  and  as  this  natural  accomplishment  was  some- 
I  times  more  charming  even  than  their  music,  there  goes  up 

K  a  charge  against  their  character."     It  is  low  known  that  , 

■  these  flute  playei-s  were  organized  in  a  trade  union  or  some 

i]  kind  of  a  labor  federation      in  order  to  carry  on  their 

fl  business  they  were  required  to  pay  a  email  tax  to  the  gov- 

fl  ernment  as  a  license,  which  tax  was  collected  by  the  vec- 

■|  tigalarii  as  stated  in  our  chapter  on  the  customs  oollect- 

fj  ors.     This  was  another  union  whose  members   were   ra- 

il quired  by  the  state  to  collect  the  last  denarius,  even  if 

'■\  they  had  to  torture,  imprison  or  sell  the  poor,  impecuni- 

ona  creatures  aa  slaTes.  It  may  therefore  have  happened 
that  a  beautiful  auletrid,  before  surrendering  her  life  as  a 
slave  and  legalized  concubine  of  the  wealthy  Roman  or 
Athenian  who  bought  her  at  the  shambles,  would  some- 
times procure  the  inveterate  tax  money  by  accepting  the 
best  available  offers  which  promised  life  and  hberty. 

At  Rome  a  genuine  flute  players'  union,  collegium  tihi. 
eenufii  Romaiuirum  existed"  during  the  emperors  which 
was  shielded  from  the  repressive  laws  against  organiza- 
tion by  being  a  sacred  commune.  Probably  the  girlfl 
played  sacred  music  on  occasions."  That  there  were 
male  members  in  this  commune  is  certain.  The  wording 
of  the  inscription  shows  this  one  name  taking  the  masou- 
hne  termination.     There  were  aUo  at  Athena  and  the  K- 
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ifiBUS  many  of  the  aulitridea  or  Greek  flnltstB  who  liTeil 
under  protection  of  their  gallant  unions.  A  study  of  the 
excellent  work  of  Ghul  aud  Konor  "  will  afford  the  reader 
muoh  additional  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
muBic 

The  great  bi/ii  cercenaea  which,  although  in  point  of  his- 
tory, treatment  of  performers  and  other  features,  were 
very  different  from  the  gladiatorial  style  of  amusement, 
BO  reaemble  these  latter  in  many  other  respects  that  it 
seems  consistent  to  treat  of  them  as  belongiog  to  one 
variety.  The  Roman  circus  was  not  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind.  There  was  evidently  a  circus  at  Lyons.  An 
inscription  mentioning  a  union  of  players,  speaks  of  thn 
right  of  organization  at  Lyons,  for  all  who  wish." 

Everything  built  to  entertain  amnsement  seekers  among 
the  fiomans,  whether  at  Rome,  Pompeii  or  elsewhere,  il 
public,  took  the  am  phi  theatrical  shape.  There  wera 
numerous  race-courses  at  Rome,  some  of  which  were  of 
prodigious  extent  The  circus  Masimus'"  was  enormous. 
"According  to  the  latest  calculations,  in  late  imperial 
times,  it  must  have  contained  480,000  eeats.  It  is  about 
21,000  feet  long  by  400  vride."  "  It  is  very  old,  having 
been,  begun  by  Tarquinios  Priscus.  These  figures  are 
BufGcient  proof  of  themselves,  that  Rome  once  contained 
OQ  Immense  population.  Large  numbers  of  slaves  were 
necessary  to  supply  the  labor  of  these  enormous  public 
works.  The  many  scenes  of  hippodromes,  chariot-run- 
ning, foot-racing,  of  arcliery,  mock  maaceuvres,  and  sham 
batfies  were  observable  from  a  great  distance.  They 
thrilled  vast  audiencea 

But  the  inner  life  of  the  poor  who  were  to  manage  and 
carry  out  the  innumerable  features  of  those  games  is  a 
subject  which  the  reader  of  history  learns  little.  They 
were  all  of  the  lowly  class  and  eked  out  a  living  under 
many  difficulties  and  humiliations;  and  many  of  those 
who  were  not  slaves  but  existed  in  the  capacity  of  freed- 
men,  took  refuge  from  abuse  and  overtoil  under  the  mea- 
gre privilege  left  them  to  unite  in  mutual  self-aid. 

s  Guhl  uidEoDH,  Lift  of  Oh  OrtiklmdScmaiis.'tr,  F.  Hnetfec,  (Loo.  Chitlq 
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Bat  the  celebrated  gladiatorial  amuaements  are  more 
generally  kriowB  to  ua  at  this  day,  although  the  ciroua 
performance  has  outlived  them,  being  yet  common  on  a 
much  emaller  scale.  There  was  no  mockery  about  the 
amphitheatre.  The  combatswere  real  We  havealready 
spoken  of  the  large  traffic  in  hone,  tigers,  leopards  and 
other  wild  animals  for  the  combats.  Not  only  did  the 
Romans  pit  Hon  with  tiger,  panther  with  bear,  lynxes  and 
leopards  with  serpents,  but  they  matched  tigers,  lions 
and  serpents  of  terrible  ferocity  with  men.  When  at  the 
great  games  the  stock  of  fierce  wild  animala  was  killed  off 
Uiey  sent  hunters  in  quest  of  more  Eomanelli  "  pre- 
serves an  inscription  which  for  clearoess  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  arclifeologistB  as  an  object  of  much  Talue. 
The  inscripiion  commemorates  a  family  (probably  a  com- 
munity) of  hunters  of  Pompeii,  who  procured  noble  game 
from  the  forests,  and  mentions  Popidius  Bufus  as  the 
manager  of  the  famitia  glaifiatorum. 

We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  there  were  unions  of 
sweepers  of  the  amphitheatres,  collegia  arenanorum,.  They 
were  not  required  to  fight  in  the  arena.  They  dragged 
the  dead  gladiators  o3  the  sands,  shoTeted  up  the  blood, 
new-sprinkled  the  floor  with  sand,  sharpened  the  gladia 
or  swords  as  well  as  the  javelins  and  other  tools,  stood 
ready  to  perform  any  service;  even  perhaps  that  of  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  vanquished  gladiators  who  heroically, 
when  hors  de  combat,  bleeding  and  dying  with  their  gaping 
gashes,  impatient  of  death,  bent  the  head  to  receive  the 
severing  stroke  of  the  broadsword." 

Marini  found  two  queer  inscriptions,  graved  on  one 
stone,  of  gladiators  who  "fell  fighting,  steel  in  hand-^ 

n  aoniEiiiclll,  ViaggUi  a  Pomvtl.  tome  I,  p.  8S;  HarlDl,  AtH.  I.  p.  IBS.  It  I* 
ehu  that  there  most  liavs^een  liona  In  tha  foreata  af  Ht  Ol^Dpnefor  Polrdi- 
moi  theiiTeBtlHIB.O.lO*,  eeePlBto,  Bekk.Lond.  obip.XlI  uote)  killed  ■  bugs 
Lon  tbera.    Linns  uto  known  to  have  lived  In  Gennwiy  anil  hyeooH  In  laig.    SB* 

found  tn  the  piwSocBn'e  r»YM. 

>'  BnlwerLytton'B.icut  Dayi  of  Pompeii,  nieteVaeKivrtiA  aeenea  ste  graph- 

M  Mattni,  J(M,  1,  p.  IflB.  The  modern  agen  (ire  actively  studying  ont  thB 
borrnre  ol  Ue  Eludlatoiial  combsta.  We  rsfer  ths  reader  wtio  maj  doabt  aa  to 
whether  thoae  people  foaeht  ander  Ibe  most  Intense  bumiliatlons.  to  the  cma  at 
Qnhl  and  Koner,  pp.  BflB-  S,  (runs. .  ahowinn  the  dletreBalng  scenaa  of  thesE  dgbta 
Willi  ths  wild  BDlmale.  also  to  Csrej.  pntrnpia  af  FvUttcnl  Eammy.  Vmt  lll.p. 
lES^  -The  great  mass  having  sunk  to  barbarnaa  rudeaesa,  bloa^  Kladlatorla] 
games  and  combats  of  wild  beaata  took  ttie  place  of  dramatic  repreeentatlona 
while  Ibe  tew  were  bccomini;  more  rcBned  and  faatidions."  To  the  lamogr'^i, 
C^topaiiia,  Uiviaton  IV,  Mew  forlr.  18G1,  B,  OarriEas.    Tafel  IB,  magnlflcaiif 
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Inaeription No.  2,552  of  Orelli'a  Bes  Scaenica  iadeaignated 
by  bim  cts  representing  gladiatorial  combats  in  the  (lollis- 
ium.  It  is  a  liorrible  thought  for  an  age  like  this  to  en- 
dure; yet  there  was  a  time  when  killing  men  for  sport 
was  so  popular  tliat  crowned  heads  were  turned  from 
meditation  to  convulsions  of  delight  by  the  i^igbt;  and 
ladies  dressed  in  the  costliest  attire  of  fashion  could  sit 
for  hours  bewitched  with  the  whirl,  the  charge,  the  lunge 
of  steel  and  shrieks  of  pain,  the  spurt  uf  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  noted  men,  the  roar  of  lions  and  screech  and 
growl  of  tigers,  bears  and  wolves,  the  murderoua  hand-to- 
hand  fightu  of  the  hoptumacki  with  heavy  swords  and  the 
whole  swirling,  mazy,  gory  labyrinth  of  the  Koraan  arena ! 
Surely,  forced  as  we  are  to  admit  that  such  scenes  of  cm- 
elty  realty  once  existed,  as  it  were,  among  our  forefathers, 
we  feel  almost  constrained  to  admit  that  the  many  thous- 
ands of  years  which  had  flown  before  the  present  era,  had 
produced  little  better  than  savages  to  people  the  world, 
llioee  awful  bi-utalities  were  the  product  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem. They  could  not  have  taken  place  where  men  were 
free. 

The  gladiators  had  several  different  names.  Some  were 
called  gladiators,  some  Mirmillions,  some  agitators,  some 
pugnalorea,  some  ergnslularii,  according  to  their  social 
rank  and  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  consummate  their  murderous  tasks.  But  slaves 
though  they  were,  tliey  found  means  to  accomplish  frater- 
nal unions.  Tliat  there  were  unions  of  giadiatoi's  inscriptions 
exist  so  plentifully  to  prove,  that  the  most  skeptical  can  no 
longer  doubt.  There  are  several  inscriptions,  evidently 
signs  of  gladiator  brokers,"  showing  that  there  were  specu- 
lators in  this  species  of  human  flesh.  Being  slaves  and  not 
freedmeu,  except  in  cases  where  they  won  fresdora  by  kilt- 
ing their  adversary,  Imman  nr  wild  beast,  thus  achieving 
their  manumission,  they  could  only  with  difticiilty  organize 
for  mutual  help, 

Orelli,  in  Ees  Scaenica,  No.  2,066  reproduces  the  remark- 
able inscription  of  Douati,  found  in  Borne,  which  is  acknow- 

Uael  enarftvliiR  of  the  are^  nbere  are  teen  flEhtlng  men.  women,  elephsnta, 
«gers,  lionB,  pintheta  and  terpents,  for  tbe  amnseracDts  o!  mjiinds  in  the  enti 
aSove  I    Tbst  tliej  toaxhi  naked  tee  /dwi  Uccht,  Seciton  IX,  Tsfel  7,  Vol.  II 
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ledged  to  bave  served  a  union.  Of  itself  it  is  bh  object  of 
sarpriee;  and  has  not  yet  been  studied  enongb  to  sheA  all 
the  light  tbat  was  latent  in  its  curiona  palieograph.  There 
are  recorded  in  tbe  Res  Scaenioa  of  Orelli  not  le^B  than  a 
dozen  genuine  trade  noions  of  the  gladiatorial  art.  Tbis  of 
itaelf  makeB  it  conjectural  whether  there  was  not  some  law 
relati\'e  to  tbe  organization  of  slaveH, 

Formne-tellinfT  was  so  comiBon  that  there  is  a  law  in  the 
L  code  of  Theodosiua  providing  tor  a  union  of  fortDsc-tellerB, 
1  Oorpws  nemesmcorwin."  They  had  a  secret  order  whose 
r  Biembers  worshipped  the  goddens  of  fortnoe,  called  Dea 
[  'Nemesi.  They  were  something  like  oar  clairvoj  ants;  some 
f.,  of  them  like  our  psycologista  but  more  nearly  resembling 
[  the  aruspicea  and  diviners  of  oracles.  Such  was  tbe  auper^ 
t  atition  among  all  classes  ihat  they  wereheld  in  high  esteem 
I  W  rich  and  poor  and  probably  patronized  agoid  deal,  thus 
1  afibrding  an  opportunity  to  combine  profit  with  inyBlerious 
yiadom. 

There  are  some  great  stories  counected  with  superstition. 

EunuB  the  slave  king  of  Euna  in  Sicily  was  a  fortune-teller. 

I  The  poor  downtrodden  slaves,  cnitihed  to  tbe  lowest  confli- 

lion    which    left    breath  and    animation  in  their  tortured 

1  frames,  when  they  lieiird  of  his  wise  uayings — some  of  wbich, 

like  tiioee  of  oar  weatlier  prophets,  came  true — and  when 

they  were   informed  by  him  tbat  he  was  destined  to  quit 

' '  -the  servile  post  of  waiter  in  his  master's  familv  and  assume 

the  royal  robes  of  a  monarch,  they  bebeved  him;  and  this 

fjujieraii lions  credulity  actually  wrought  tbe  fact.     He  was 

foriunu-telk-r,  fire-eater,  prestidigitator  and  stump  speaker; 

and  combined  with  all  this  a  blntt'  managerial  taleui  and  a 

rolliuking  good  nature  and  winsomeness  wliioh  determined 

in  J  cast  Uie  die  to  the  greatest  insurrection  known  in  history 

mlces  we  except  tbat  of  Sjiartacus.    If  he  had  no  organ- 

I  isation  at  the  start  he  soon  efTected  one.     He  also  showed 

I  mnch  shrewd  resignation  of  his  prerogatives   of  kingship 

[  -when  he  gave  to  the  terrible  Achaeoa,  and  tbe  impetuous 

I  Oleon  the  command  of  the  armies.     He  showed  a  wisdom 

J  to  revelation  when  he  decided  not  to  lake  arms  per-, 

eonally  hut  to  stay  in  bis  palace  and  blow  fire  out  of  bis 

'  mouth,  #iwdle  with  the  trinkets  of  bis  throne  and  let  these 

NeoiEBclBcI.  a  den  Nemael.  qnBC  cadem  est  cum  banii  rpiLsnk,    Cod. 
1  lib,  XIV.Nftt.  sdlcg,  a,  tit  Vil. 
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generals  fight  his  battles  with  &  eoldierj  of  staves  who  be- 
lieveii  that  every  word  lie  uttered  was  dropped  from  the 
Almighty. 

Witchcraft  aud  fortane -telling  have  been  twin  trades 
from  the  earliest  times  and  wei'e  well  worth  organizing  for; 
and  as  they  were  intimately  allied  to  the  mysteries  of  early 
religions  the  inetuberahip  had  less  difficulty  in  procuring 
laws  eiempiing  them  from  sappresaion.  But  they  carried 
it  to  intrigue  and  machination,  so  that  oftentimes  it  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  simple  amusement.  It  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold upon  the  solemnity  of  reUgion  and  exercised  ao  power- 
ful a  control  of  men's  consciences  that  the  hints  and  pre- 
sages of  the  soothsayer  sometimea  decided  the  fortones  of 
battle. 

Great  numbers  of  uniona  of  mimic  actors  existed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans."  We  have  especially  noticed  that 
part  of  the  ancient  world  inhabited  by  the  Roman  stock  of 
the  Indo-European  I'ace ;  but  this  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  fact  perspicuous  that  the  ancient  work- 
ing people  had  a  labor  movement  and  that  the  freedmen 
were  organized.  In  Greece,  Syria  Phcenicia,  Gaul,  Germany 
and  thu  regions  of  the  Danube  are  also  found  inscriptions 
and  other  evidences  that  once  a  great  trade  and  labor  move- 
ment existed  covering  most  of  the  then  Soman  world," 


Iniiiry."    This  »bow9  thni  yearniog,  al 
pnvulsd  amunji  cue  ancient  Jotvlf. 
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TRADE  UNIONS. 

THE  ANCIENT  CLOTHING- CUTTERS. 


—The  Unions  of  Fnllerp— Of 
Liaen  Weavers,  Wool-carderB,  Cloth-combers — laser  p  o  :3 
as  Proof — Later  Laws  of  Theodosiua  and  Juaiiaian  RLT.aed 
—Government  Cloth  Milis— What  waa  Meant  by  Public 
Works — Who  managed  Manufacturea— The  Dyers— Old- 
■foaUoDed  Shoes  of  the  Forefathers— How  made— Origin  o£ 
the  Crispins — The  Farriera'  Union — Roman  Ladies  and  Fin- 
eries of  Fur- — The  great  Ragamuffin  Trade — Their  Innumer. 
sble  Unions— KagpickerE  of  Antiquity — Origin  of  the  0*n- 
eiajuole — Organization  of  the  Beal  Tatterdemalions — Origin 
of  the  Gypsies — Hypothesis, 

It  is  quite  possible  to  estahlisli  the  fact  that  the  clothing 
trades  were  organized.  Woollen  goods  in  those  times  were 
not  manufactured  in  large  mills  with  costly  machinery. 
Weaving  was  done  on  small  haod  looms,  and  the  fulling  of 
cloth  was  a  trade  by  itself.  Cottou  was  used  for  tents,  thea- 
tres and  also  to  some  extent  for  clothing  at  an  eariy  date; 
Tet  our  limited  data  will  not  permit  us  to  state  that  cotton 
manufactttrers  were  organized.  But  the  workers  in  wool 
had  societies,  some  of  which  were  screened  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  many  other  trades,  on  account  of  their  in- 
nocent usefulness.  There  is  a  law  of  the  Tlieodosian  code' 
providing  for  the  right  or  privilege  of  mutnal  organization 
to  thefnflers,/u/fon€s.  Weconsequeiitlyhave  a  fullers'  union 
fuUonum,  sodaiidum. '  commemorated  on  a  marble  slab,  found 

Ariifitum,  ]ib.  xrn,  tit.  IV,  lex.  a. 
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Bt  S(i"leto ;  another,  picked  up  at  Falaria,  inscribed  with 
lette  -I  80  well  preserved  that  no  heBitatiou  U  indulged  in 
liy  the  critics  in  pronouncing  it  a  genuine  trade  union  of  the 
fuJlere,  as  the  word  "collegium"  appears  three  times  and 
" sodaliciuTfi"  twice;'  both  terms  convey  the  meaning  of 
mutual  union  or  organiznlion ;  and  as  both  these  insoriptioDB 
appear  to  be  of  the  era  of  the  republic,  they  are  probably 
very  old.  If,  however,  the  two  tablets  above  cited  are  not 
sufficient  as  evidence  of  the  union  of  fullers,  we  have  ii  gem 
from  Pompeii  in  tbefrom  of  an  inscription  of  thefull<  n  who 
worked  in  some  publii;  establishment.  These  artisans,  as 
Momm-'en  observed  in  his  disquisition  on  labor  unions,  evi- 
dently shielded  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  law  sup- 
pref  Bing  the  colleges,  by  bavin;;  recoui-ae  tu  a  certain  amount 
of  piety'  which  tUey  scarcely  felt  in  their  hearts.  A  society 
of  sacred  fullers  sounds  ridiculous !  *  Yet  this  inscription 
com  me  I  no  rating  a  fraternity,  or  at  anyrate,  a  force  of  work- 
men fulling  cloth  for  the  ose  of  the  people,  bears  pious  words 
which  would  incline  one  to  imagine  that  some  of  their  wages 
was  devoted,  like  a  collection  at  church,  towards  defraying 
thij  expenses  of  the  holy  temples  instead  of  providing  for 
the  earui/rs'  hungry  babes.  This  inscription  is  one  of  the 
many  contributions  to  ethnolc^cal  science  which  the  exhu- 
mations from  Pompeii  have  produced.  Of  course  then  no 
one  can  q'.ieation  its  greater  antiquity  than  the  earthquake 
of  Vi-snviuB,  A.  D.  79 ;  and  it  might  have  existed  many 
hundreds  of  years  anterior  to  that  event 

The  linen  weavers  during  the  emperors,  enjoyed  the  free 
riglit  of  organization,  according  to  a  provision  in  the  codac 
Theodottii'  and  we  accordingly  have  an  inscription  quoted 
in  Oreili,'of  the  linen  weavers,  ^infearii,  found  at  Nemausum, 
by  Muratori.  But  the  stoiio  is  in  a  bad  condition.  It 
might  have  been  a  private  sign,  in  which  case  it  proves 
nothing  to  our  purpose.' 

The  wool  carders,  lanarii  peclinarii,  used  to  cani  and 
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1  ^eave  with  similar  cariis  and  hnDd-loems  as  were  iiaed  by 
Pthe  ooloDists  of  tke  Uoited  States.  lo  all  probability  the 
.  teaEel  was  U8ed  in  di'cssinj;  and  combing  the  clotb  the  same 
aenow^;  since  no  application  of  inechunical  invention  and 
science  has  ever  superseded  the  use  of  the  teasel  in  combing 
oloth,  although  new  experiments  of  great  ingenuity  are  con- 
stantly being  made. 

The  weavers  and  carders  were  also  organized.  Ol'tliis 
1  we  also  have  proof  in  the  inscriptions.  Gruter  ibund  at 
FBrixia'  a  fragment  of  a  slab  on  wniob  were  engraved  afew 
r  words  signifying  that  the  sodalicium  or  union  had  added 
r  another  emancipated  ^lave  to  tlieir  numbers,  either  aa  ap- 
r  prentice  or  otherwise.  The  organization  was  one  of  wool 
[  carders.  The  same  author  records  several  others,  one  of 
them  discovered  in  the  village  of  Rumrael  agri  Silvaedu- 
wnais."    At  Rome  there  were  several  others  diwcovered." 

Inscription  No.  2,303  of  Orelli  is  placed  by  him  among 
Opera  piiblica,  public  works,  which  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  state  farmed  out  the  manufaetTire  of  wollen  goods 
to  the  unions,  who  produced  the  goods  I'or  the  government 
in  its  own  mills.  Did  the  Roman  State  own  woollen  mills' 
It  would  bo  well  for  political  economists  to  consider  tbis 
important  question  before  proceeding  to  accnse  the  labor 
movement  of  this  day  of  making  demands  which  are  "  an- 
preoedented  "  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  means  of  human  lift-  and  comfort.  The  evidences 
which  are  coming  to  light  through  the  labors  of  archieolog- 
uts,  who  dig  up,  inter])ret  and  record  the  telMale  palico- 
granha  of  an  ancient  civilization  are  accumulating  proof 
of  the  conjecture  that  once  in  Rome,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere, 
the  governments  were  owners  of  woollen  factories ;  and  that 
they  were  run  for  government  by  trade  unions,  watched, 
curtailed,  hampered  and  rcKtricted  of  conrae,  by  the  jealous 
optimate  politicians  lest  the  immense  advantages  natnral  to 
such  a  method  should  conduce  to  the  liberty  and  social 
emanapation  of  the  proletaries.  The  student  of  sociology 
may  dimly  discern  some  obscure  light  from  great  writers  to 
the  effect  that  not  only  the  woollen  mills  wore  counted  as 
public  works  but  also  mauy  other  establishments  of  a  nature 
to  supply  food,  eiothing  and  shelter  to  the  population. 

>  Grater.  InKripUimei  Tclml  OrbU  BmnaHi/rwm.  MB.  2,  9GT,  ». 
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When  the  linen  or  wool  was  carded,  apiin,  wOTfln  into 
cloth  and  fulled,  it  waa  necessary  to  have  it  dyed.  It  is 
however  probable  that  then,  as  now,  the  goods  were  dyed 
in  the  yarn.    This  required  another  trade — that  of  dyers. 

There  wiia  a  class  of  dyers,  those  who  colored  the  cele- 
brated purple  hues,  who  were  especially  provided  by 
law-, "  the  blatlearii.  They  enjoyed  the  free  privilege  of 
organizing  theirnumbers  and  possessed  trade  unions,  be- 
ing exempt  from  the  restrictions  which  so  cnrtailed  and 
embarassed  some  of  the  unions  of  other  trades. 

Another  class  of  dyers  were  the  muTiUguH  who  fished 
for  shells  and  purple-fish  that  secreted  an  ink  used  for 
coloring  silk  and  probably  other  materials.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  that  we  are  aware  of  which 
describe  them,  but  frequent  mention  in  the  Roman  law 
in  connection  with  the  franchise  extended  to  some  unions, 
corroborates  the  assurance  that  they  possessed  organiza- 
tions. In  fact  their  fraternity  was  mentioned  and  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  codes  both  of  Theodosus  and  of  Jus- 
tinian." These  workmen  colored  the  exquisite  red  and 
purple  of  the  ancient  red  banner." 

Thus  we  have  the  cloth  ready  for  the  tailor.  The  an- 
cients wore  a  sort  of  loose  cloak  or  flowing  mantle  called 
Bagum.  It  was  usually  of  long  wool  and  colored.  Tailors 
who  made  them  were  called  sai/arii"  and  they  were  or- 
ganized; but  as  they  were  a  branch  of  the  tailors'  pro- 
fession thei-e  appear  no  special  inscriptions  of  them  ex- 
cept in  the  hsis  of  epitaphs."  There  was  a  union  of  tail- 
ors provided  for  by  a  law  in  the  code  of  Theodoaias,  un- 
der the  designation  given  them,  of  gynaeciarii"  which  ie 
B  warping  of  a  Greek  word  and  a  Greek  custom  into  the 
Eoman  tongue.  At  Athens  the  gyjiaeceum  was  that  por- 
tion of  any  house  where  the  women  lived.  They  also 
worked  there  for  their  masters;  and  by  this  we  know 
they  were  often  slaves.  But  in  Rome  it  served  os  a  man- 
ufactory of  clothing  in  addition  to  being  the  harem  of 
the  lord.  Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  man  to  over- 
see this  work."     As  the  emperor  was  the  head  of  the 

"  Cod.  TheolL,  Dt  KKWaHontiiu  Art^^m.  ilb.  XIII,  tit.  IV,  iee.  a. 
"Cad./i«MmiiTii,  IX,7.  I'Sae  otispteron  tbt  Anaml  ftid  Flag_  infra. 
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people  lie  was  considered  the  govemment  and  his  pftlaoe 
Bke  the  reaidenee  of  the  president  of  thd'TJnited  States, 
was  government  property ;  so  that  it  eeeiUB  to  be  a  fact 
easily  proven  that  certain  mtinufaeturing  establishments 
were  carried  on  by  the  ancient  govemments;  since  it  is 
■well  known  that  the  spinners',  weaverB',  dyers'  and  tail- 
ore'  overseers  who  were  called  gynaeciarii,  had  shopa  in 
the  emperors'  palaces  and  conducted  the  manufacture  of 
mantles,  togas  and  other  articles  of  clothing  on  qoite  an 
extensive  scale  for  the  honsehold  of  hie  majeaty,  includ- 
ing family  and  retinue.  These  female  clothiers  worked 
in  the  same  manner  for  others  of  the  great  srenles  or  lordly 
famihes.  This  prepares  us  for  a  distinct  com  prehension 
of  the  desire  of  ancient  labor  to  be  organized.  It  lifted 
the  member  one  step  higher  than  the  slave  and  placed 
him  or  her  in  the  co-operative  supervision  and  care  of 
the  fraternity.  The  Roman  gynaeeinnus  was  generally 
a  man  who  had  charge  of  the  workshop. 

On  account  of  a  misapprehension  ot  this  word's  true 
meaning,  lexicographers  define  the  gynaedariua  as  an 
overseer  of  a  harem !  This  is  a  cheap  way  of  degrading 
the  character  of  hundreds  and  even  thouBands  of  po  ur 
working  women  who  plied  the  honest  needle  wherewith 
to  eke  out  awretched  living.  Bat  it  is  the  inscriptions — 
a  late  study — which  bring  out  the  original  home-mean- 
ing, otherwise  lost.  Not  only  the  code  of  Theodosius 
but  that  of  Justinian  contain  well  worded  provisions  for 
the  organization  of  tailors  into  trade  unions.  This  asso- 
ciation was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  women  as  weU  as 
their  chivalrous  male  companions  in  poverty  and  lowli- 
ness and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  their  emperors,  and  work  in  their  houses  and  those  of 
the  grandees,  under  a  foreman,  doubtless  also  a  member 
of  the  union.  The  gens  family  thus  furnished  shop,  tools 
and  stock  and  the  workers  here  performed  the  work. 
But  family  and  state  were  identical  terms. 

We  now  come  to  the  shoemakers.  If  the  reader,  in  ad- 
miring the  pictures  of  the  ancients,  will  carefully  observe 
the  apparel  in  which  their  feet  are  shod  he  will  notice 
that  the  shoe  has  the  form  of  a  sandal ;  and  that  it  is 
laced  to  the  foot  like  a  modern  half-slipper.  That  is  to 
■ay,  it  is  mostly  sole;  there  being  very  little  upper-leather. 
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especially  about  the  instep.  This  was  the  principal  art- 
icle of  foot  elothing  tia an u factored  by  the  ancients  for 
popular  use.  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Phceiiicia,  North- 
ern Africa,  are  almost  aenii-tropical  countries.  It  is  the 
pinching  cold  of  Central  Europe  that  has  forced  differ- 
entiation in  the  shape  of  shoes  and  boots.  The  BomaD 
Baudol,  solea,  was  mnnufnctured  in  enormous  quantities 
largely,  no  donbt,  by  slaves.  But  as  we  have  positive- 
evidence  of  unions  of  shoemakers,  soteani,  we  know  tliat 
they  were  also  produced  by  free  labor.  The  arohaeologist 
Maiini,  found  at  Rome  a  beautiful  tablet"  on  whi(£  ia 
engraved  in  unmistakable  terms  the  name  o{  tlie  unioit 
and  states  that  it  was  a  collegium  saliarium  baxeanm. 
This  means  that  the  members  manufaetured  one  particii- 
lar  kind  of  sandal  or  shoe — the  i>axea  which  was  of  s  cer- 
tain Greek  pattern.  In  the  Vatican  is  another  mentioned 
by  various  authors,"  which,  however,  does  not  so  unmis- 
takably represent  a  trade  union.  The  Crispins,  it  is  well- 
known,  were  a  very  powerful  trade  imion  of  a  later  date, 
whose  members  carried  with  them  a  bigoted  species  of 
priestcraft  But  as  their  esistence  is  of  so  curious  a 
character  and  their  organization  so  secret,  we  have  failed 
to  find  any  genuine  inscriptions.  Their  identity  however 
has  come  down  to  us  in  history,  and  marks  an  era  in  the 
Christian  religion,  connecting  it  with  labor  and  practically 
verifying  its  precepts  by  its  commingling  of  the  nobility 
with  the  proletariat,  thus  leveling  all  to  one  plane. 

Diocletian  was  tiie  tyrant  who  persecuted  the  early 
Christians.  Under  his  reign  two  brothers — noblemen  be- 
longing to  a  gens  family — were  converted  to  rehgion. 
Their  names,  as  the  story  goes,  were  Crispin  and  Crispin- 
ian.  For  a  poor  slave  or  freedman  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity was  not  so  much  of  an  offense  because  he  bad  no  rec- 
ognition, no  family;  but  for  a  nobleman  to  forsake  the 
worship  of  his  ancestral  manes  and  tutelary  saints,  abjure 
faith  in  the  miraculous  gods  and  goddesses  who  for  nn- 
accounled  ages,  by  sea  and  land  liad  presided  over  tiia 
destinies  of  men  and  had  been  beheved  in  with  an  iri'u 
bound  conlidence  and  a  terroriziug  authority  that  left  uot 
a  shimiuering  of  option  wherein  to  plant  an  indepeudcnt 
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tiiought — such  an  offender  wbb  thought  to  deserve  the 
puniehment  of  death !  These  Crispins,  therefore,  having 
thuB  offended  by  embracing  the  new  faith,  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  Ganl,  where,  according  to  vague  tradition,  they 
settled  at  SoiaeonB,  preaching  by  day  and  shoemaking 
eveninga,  until  in  A.  D.  287,  they  were  esecuted  by  order 
of  Maximian.  They  had  first  founded  the  order  of  Cris- 
pins which  exietB  to  this  day.  Many  centuries  afterwards, 
1645,  Crispins  were  chosen  as  the  patron  saints  of  a  re- 
Hgio-induatriEkl  community  at  Paris — a  secret  order  called 
the  jTeres  cordonniers — brother  shoemakers.  This  secret 
Older  has  had  a  varied  experience.  It  was  suppressed 
several  times  but  grew  again;  and  to-day  the  order  of 
Orispins  esista  in  the  United  States,  and  many  other 
'Countries  of  the  world,  as  a  regular  and  genuine  trade 
onion  of  shoemakers. 

There  was  also  a  union  of  soldiers'  hoot  makers,  caligarii, 
•poken  of  by  Lampridtas."  The  archEeoiogist  Griiter" 
brought  to  light  an  inscrijjtion  which  may  serve  as  proof. 
It  com raem orates  the  existence  of  a  family  of  shoemakers 
who  made  such  shoes,  autores  caligarii,  but  is  too  brief,  or 
«t  least  the  section  of  it  which  we  have  seen  is  too  incom- 
plete for  a  specimen  to  fix  judgmeot  upon.  Another  stone 
from  Aunimum  is  more  elaborate  but  rendered  vague  by 
the  endless  abbreviations  which  the  Latins  seem  to  have 
been  so  fond  of." 

Mommsen  gives  a  losg  aoconut  of  the  Roman  manner 
«f  dividing  the  unions  into  decarians,  centurians*  and  other 
numbers,  somewhat  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  kin^  Numa, 
more  than  800  years  before  Christ.  This  inscription  alluded 
to  refers  to  the  centurians,  and  the  division  to  which  the 
union  was  allotted.  Of  the  ordinary  shoemakers,  sulores, 
we  do  not  find  any  inscriptioiis  proving  that  they  poasessad 
trade  organizations.  Perhaps  they  were  all  slaves,  as  was 
the  case  with  some  trades.  There  are  hopes,  however,  that 
more  inscriptions  may  vet  be  discovered  to  prove  that  the 
Butorm  had  their  organfzatJon. 

In  Rome,  as  at  the  present  time,  it  was  fashionable  to 
wear  furs;  and  we  also  know  that  the  furriers  were  organ- 
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aei  into  trade  nnions.  The  furriers  were  called  peUionet. 
They  were  classed  aa  iDnoeeot,  and  allowed  tho  privilege  of 
combinRtioii  by  a  special  clause  in  tlie  code  of  Theodosias* 
and  had  numerous  anioos  of  the  trade.  Among  other 
branches  of  the  furrierB  were  the  fringe  and  border  makei'S, 
limbotarii"  who  Irimmed  ladies'  dresses  with  furs  or  cosily 
silk  or  laoea.  The  limbolarii  cr  fringers  were  connected 
with  the  ladies'  head  dressers  on  the  one  band  snd  textores- 
and  textrices,  male  and  iemale  weavens  on  the  other.  That 
they  worked  in  the  head  dress  or  hat  business  is  certain; 
bat  we  are  in  the  dark  about  the  method  aud  personnel  of 
the  hat  manuiacture  for  either  sex. 

A  very  remarkable  and  nnnierous  trade  union  called  cen- 
tonarii,  patch  workers  and  junkmen  or  ragpickers,  crops  oat 
everywhere  among  the  inscriptions.  Near  the  ancient  town 
of  Come  in  Curia,  Qrnter"  observed  many  queer  in Bcrip- 
tions,  amoD^  which  are  sereral  which  clearly  indicate  that 
at  this  municipiwn  of  Rome  the  rag  pickers  were  numer- 
ODB  enough  to  get  elected  into  the  municipal  offices.  In- 
deed this  is  his  own  comment  upon  the  matter.  There  u 
no  ground  for  doubt  about  their  bting  genuine  trade  unions^ 
HB  the  wording  of  the  stone  distinctly  says:  "  coUeffmm  cen- 
lonariorum,"  At  Milan,  the  same  great  ploneei'  of  the  re- 
naisaance  dragged  forth  another  of  these  long  forgotten 
witnesses  of  the  ancient  mode  of  living,  to  shed  its  light 
upon  social  science."  This  led  to  further  investigation,  and 
Fabretti"  from  the  same  field  brought  out  two  other  tab- 
lets of  Of^tonarii  bearing  equally  good  testimony.  The 
oentariau  legion  is  mentioned  upon  one  of  them,  and  by  this 
we  are  appnaed  of  the  fact  that  the  law  dividing  the  unions 
into  tena,  hundreds,  etc.,  held  gc-d  as  fsr  away  as  Milan 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy. 

Another,  found  at  the  ancient  Mevaniola,  ia  quoted  by 
Oielli."  It  is  a  slab  of  stone  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  president  of  the  association.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
these  institationa  bad  something  to  do  with  msnufactare  of 
rnugh  articles  of  clothing  if  not  also  of  any  and  everything 
they  could  pick  up  the  makings  for.     If  among  all  theircoC 
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lectionB  of  rags  picked  up  in  the  streets  or  obtained  by  beg- 
gary or  otherwise  in  their  wanderings  by  day,  they  Ibnnd  j_ 
m  their  culling  and  sorting,  matei-ial  of  mixed  colors  and  p 
qnalitiea  anfScient  to  malce  a  coat,  no  matter  bow  veraicol-  j 
ored  and  bizarre  it  looked  when  finished,  they    set  about  ] 
entting,  pati^iiing  and  putting  togetber  the  pieces,  and  of 
them   creating  a  garment  readily  disposed  of  among  the 
poor  slaves  and  outcastB  whose  wretched  lot  it  was  often  to 
work  in  aun  and  ^lorm,  beat  and  cold,  without  clothing,  as 
Baked  as  the  gladiators  who  fought  on  the  sands  of  the  am- 

Tbe  immenBe  namber  of  inscriptions  bearing  record  of 
tiipse  facts,  affords  proof  of  the  loi'ttiidable  misery  wbiuh 
poor  despised  humanity  were  obliged  to  suffer  in  ancient 
days.  In  proof  of  the  position  above  stated,  we  have  from 
Bvgium  in  Cisalpine  Qaul  a  splendid  stone  containing 
over  100  words  showing  that  the  membersbip  was  allied  to 
maniifacturerR,  but  of  wbat  sort  is  not  given;  that  tbey  bad 
a  temple  of  some  kind  of  their  own;  and  that  tbey  io'>k  an 
Active  part  in  public  affairs  by  Force  of  tbeii  orgaDi/.ed  uum- 
bers," 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  tliat  whoever  investigatca 
the  subject  of  the  ancient  ragpickers  from  the  nnintrouH 
and  unmistakable  data  already  at  command,  will  anivc  at 
our  coucIusioD  that  they  were  a  sort  of  social  juok-at-ail- 
trades,  undertaking  in  poverty,  with  limited  means,  and  un- 
der many  checks  of  social  humiliation  and  contempt,  any  job 
that  felt  in  their  way  by  which  they  could  make  a  living. 
Mttratori  exhibits  in  bis  enormous  folio  cullectioa  Nos.  563 
8  and  564  1,  of  bis  The&aurus"  two  otiiers,  found  at  the 
town  of  Sentinum,  &  place  in  ancient  Umbria,  which,  on  the 
whole,  adds  little  to  the  points  already  given. 

In  the  Neapolitan  museum  ia,  or  was  a  collection  of  bronze 
Hiai.ais,  fltatuettes,  plaque?  and  tablets,  all  conveyuig 
thoughts  valuable  to  the  study  cf  ethnology — the  Heraclian 
or  Eerculanean  museum.  Stored  there  is  another  interest- 
ing tablet  of  tbese  centottarii  or  ragpickers.  It  was  found 
by  Fabretti,  direoily  or  indirectly,  ai  Patavinm."  Accord- 
ing to  Heineok  it  is  very  old."     Anutlier  from  the  ager  Cb- 
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meniia,  dastied  liy  OrclH,  amonv  the  societies  of  artisanB  is 
eqnally  suggeMlivc."  It  b  tiecribed  to  Mnratori,  and  is  from 
Torcellum.  Mommaen's  great  ooUection  "  coritairiE  another 
stone  bearing  an  inscription  of  an  ^aemian  rag  pickera'  or- 
ganization and  Orelli  gives  a  very  fine  specimen  from 
Brixia,  wiiich  he  arranges  willi  his  collegia,  corpora  et  so- 
dalicia."  One  that  Oreili  mixed  up  with  hia  Dii  Immor- 
taies  seemfl  to  commemorate  one  of  those  union*,  combining 
aeveral  kinds  of  labor  under  one  set  of  rules."  When  the 
monument  was  lettered  the  union  hnd  already  existed  151 
years.     It  is  at  Milan. 

These  tilings  show  liow  dear  the  union  was  to  freedmeo. 
We  have  already  cited  twelve  of  the  evidences  of  a  power- 
fill  org.'tniiation  of  freedmen  on  Roman  soil.  There  ara 
Over  40  more  good  specimens  in  tlie  museums  and  other 
collections,  and  thoir  record  is  riiade  good  for  all  time  in  the 
volnminons  catalogues  of  Arthreologista.  The  great  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  of  the  cctitonarii,  or  rag  and  old  junk 
gatherers,  in  comparison  wiih  most  other  organized  trades 
may  be  accounted  for  if  we  reflect  ihat  very  many  of  the 
ancient  lowly  obtained  their  manumission  late  in  life,  after 
they  had  beeu  worn  out  in  toil,  whose  products  had  gone 
to  their  masters. 

Manumissions  were  easily  obtained  at  an  advanced  age 
because  the  owner  of  a  man  wonld  be  glad  to  free  himself 
from  the  expense  of  raainlaining  him  after  he  became  old, 
decrepit  and  nseless.  Doubtless  the  owner  often  killed  hia 
nltra-aged  slaves  rather  than  accord  them  the  boon  called 
liberty  to  die  in  possession  of.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
such  was  ever  the  longing  for  freedom  when  offered  the 
slave  under  whatsoever  motive  that  he  seldom  refused  to 
accept  the  gift,  though  its  acceptanc:;  entailed  r'l  the  anxi- 
eties and  dangers  of  the  precarious  competitive  atrilggle  lor 
existence.  Assuming  at  an  advanced  age  the  responsibili- 
ties of  lite,  he  drifted  into  any  labor,  no  matter  how  grovel- 
ling, and  became  the  junk-man,  rag-picker  and  patch-piecer; 
and  with  the  mutual  aid  of  big  union  succeeded  in  living 
happier  in  responsible  independence  than  he  was  before  in 
his  irresponsible  thraldom, 

A  second  reason  for  their  large  numbers  may  be,  that 
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maoy  titoea  no  work  could  be  found;  confiequenlly  to  ob- 
tain etiough  to  live  upon  the;  took  to  picking  wiiat  others 
threw  sway  and  fonad  that  hy  scouring  the  streets  and 
alleys  they  could  bring  to  their  rag  and  junk  markets  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  pinch  of  hunger,  ami  with  the  otherwiae 
unusable  Btnff,  make  flres  to  cook  their  food  and  warm 
CheraselveB  in  winter. 

The  fact  that  these  centonarii  are  found  to  have  existed 
not  only  in  Europe  but  througbont  Asia,  is  a  matter  deeply 
euggestivo  to  the  student  of  ethnology.  That  they  had  al- 
ready had  their  band?,  and  their  bodies  or  eorporea  at  the 
dawn  of  manumission  from  this  primeval  state  of  slavery 
there  seems  little  doubt.  Tlie  inscription  that  we  cite  from 
Orelli's  catalogue"  shows  by  its  own  words — the  identical 
ones  engraved  in  antiquity  upon  a  piece  of  stone — that  the 
union  had  existed  de  facto  already  151  years.  Further 
light  is  suggestively  shed  here,  to  the  effect  that  the  union 
had  been  able,  traditionally  or  otherwise,  to  count  the  years 
•f  its  age  with  preoision. 

These  seemingly  phenomenal  things  are  cleared  up  when 
we  come  to  discover  that  when  the  great  wave  of  political 
antagonism  to  the  growth  and  influence  of  organized  labor 
struck  backward  and  overwhelmed  the  unions  which,  as  we 
have  clearly  shown  by  the  inscription  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  were  able  in  some  municipalities  to  elect  their  own 
sop erinten dents  of  public  works,  a  few  were  excepted  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  keep  themselves  piously  sub- 

iect  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  religion,  should  fear  and 
lonor  the  lares  of  the  gentile  immortals  and  preserve  their 
identity  and  their  habitat  by  an  inscription  or  register  of 
each  anion  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  law.  Provided 
with  this  inscription  whereon  was  registered  their  habitat, 
the  name  of  the  deity  they  had  chosen  as  their  tutelary 
gnardian,  and  the  business  which  they  professed  as  a  means 
of  existence,  the  law  accorded  them  the  right  to  organize, 
jm  coeundi  But  these  regulations  they  must  strictly  ob- 
serve ;  becaaae  they  made  it  very  convenient  for  the  police 
wboae  duty  it  was  to  wntch  over  them  and  report  their  be- 
havior to  senate  and  tribanes  of  the  people. 

TJnder  the  more  ancient  jus  coeundi  or  right  of  combina- 
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tioD  into  DnioDB  of  tratles  and  proffesioiiB,  it  certninly,  as 
proved  by  many  inscriptions  of  the  period  of  the  emperors 
of  Borne,  could  not  h^ive  been  obligatory  that  the  unions 
Bhonld  chiaui  out  thuse  lithoglypiie,  so  precious  to  ns  now, 
80  when  the  law  came,  some  of  tbeni  aearcbed  bacic  for 
their  cbronologj'  and  pedigree  and  had  them  inEerted  with 
the  rest  of  the  inscription.  We  know  from  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  oldest  eocieties  stood  the  best  chance  of  es- 
caping suppretfiion.  They  were  especially  exempted  by 
law.  This  exemption  was  based  upon  the  respect  for  ibie 
laws  and  traditions  of  Nnraa,  Solon  and  Tullius.  The  new 
societies,  however,  were  looked  upon  with  distrust;  and  it 
logically  follows  that  U a  coUegiiim,  corpus  or  aodalicium 
could  prove  its  age  by  tracing  its  record  back  to  a  time  an- 
terior to  the  agrarian  or  servile  troubles,  it  would  have  an 
almost  certain  chance  of  remaining  unmolested. 

We  have  enlarged  npoo  this  curious  subject  of  the  rag 
pickers  with  a  view  of  prepaiiug  the  miud  of  the  reader 
with  facts  in  regard  to  our  theory— which  we  will  admit  to 
be  original  and  unique — upon  the  origin  of  gypsies. 

It  is  admitted  that  history  has  failed  to  record  the  origin, 
life  and  migrations  of  the  gypsies.  Of  course  everybody 
agrees  both  that  they  are  a  caste  and  that  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  )jariah  dogs  of  these  later  days ;  but  everybody, 
upon  reflection,  aUu  admits  that  they  always  were  and  still 
are  organized.  The  fact  \s,  their  organization  baa  always 
been  exclusive  and  severe.  Another  fact  always  was  and 
is,  namely,  that  their  language  is  Latin  although  mixed  with 
Sanscrit  and  Greek;  and  this  is  the  most  incontrovertible 
stronghold  to  our  suggestion  that  gypies  are  the  elill  linger- 
ing, sell-constituted,  Tribal  relics  of  the  archaic  children  of 
the  great  gens  families  of  tin.  Aiyan  race,  both  Asiatic  and 
Id  do-European. 

We  surest  that  being  outcasts  of  the  domxis  or  patcriial 
home  through  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they  served  for 
unknown  ages  as  slaves  on  the  paternal  estate ;  and  at  the 
dawn  of  the  period  of  manumissions  were  among  the  first 
to  form  self-supporting,  or  mutually  protective  unions  out 
of  which  the  least  qualified,  most  cunning  and  romantio 
never  developed,  but  continued  to  pick  up  a  living  by  petty 
theft,  rag,  junk  and  slop-gathering,  horse-jockeying  and 
piece-patching,  warping  tfaeir  tongues  to  fit  localities,  and 
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their  ingenuity  to  all  the  canning  quibbles  which  character* 
ize  the  competitive  system.  These  we  conjecture  were  the 
centonarii  or  rag  pickers,  whose  compulsory  inscriptions  we 
study  with  wondering  surprise.  They  are  simply  the  fruit 
of  the  cruel  condition  of  ancient  society  ;  and  the  tiniqae 
monument  their  name  and  Ahame  have  built  must  arrest  the 
gaze  of  man,  imparting  to  him  a  mourufui  lessoa  as  he  toil» 
onward  to  the  revolutioa» 


CHAPTER  \IX. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

THE  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  IMAGK-MAKBR8. 

OHOANitiTioxa  or  I'eoplb  who  worked  lor  the  Gods — Big  and  little 
God-Smiths— Their  Unions  object  to  the  New  Religionof 
Christianity  becaufe  this,  originBlly  Repudiating  Idolatry, 
Bnined  their  Business — Compromise  which  Originated  the 
Idolatry  in  the  Church  of  to-day — The  Cabatora — Uniona 
of  Ivorj  Workers— Of  BiaeHarii  or  Deity -Sedan -Make  rg — Of 
Image-makers  in  Plaster — The  DJiyuentoni  or  Unions  of  Per- 
fumemakerB—Holy  Ointments  aud  the  Unions  that  manu- 
factured them — Etruscan  T  rink  elm  akers— Bookbinders — 
No  Proof  yet  found  of  their  Organization. 

Directly  connected  with  and  a  component  part  of  the 
ancient  state,  particularly  that  of  the  Indo-Europeana, 
W&8  the  great  subject  of  the  gods,  deorum  immorlaiium. 
This  with  tliem  was  no  wild  fancy  but  an  institution  ao 
closely  interwoven  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  private 
life  that  no  person  of  patrician  birth  who  could  lay  claim 
to  a  family '  could  possibly,  without  heresy  often  punish- 
able with  death,  disregard  or  question.  The  worship  of 
the  manes  at  the  domestic  altar,  and  of  the  penatea,  the 
mysterious  home  of  the  laren  and  all  the  holy  immoi-tala 
was  compalsory.  All  paganism  was  exceseively,  tyranni- 
cally, inexorably,  cruelly,  rehgious.  It  ignored  the  whole 
proletarian  class;  and  most  logically,  according  to  ita 
tenets;  for  they,  possessing  no  family,  no  property,  no 
paternity,  could  have  no  tutelary  saint  except  by  proxy 
and  in  an  eleemosynary  way,  used  by  them  superficially 
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to  flatter  conacience,'  and  in  all  pflflea  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  grandees,  who  sometimea  permitted  the  loan  of 
&  family  god'  to  act  the  sham  of  tutelary  protector,  and 
thia  sometimea  out  of  mere  contemptuous  pity.  But  this 
archaio,  aristocratic  worship  was  in  practice  mechanical 
Ita  temples,  the  work  of  tne  pro!etarie)»,  were  maasive, 
often  magnificent  structures.  Idols  were  nuineroua,  aome 
of  them  specimens  of  the  finest  sculptures  the  world  ever 
produced.  Its  altars  were  solemn,  massive  and  awful ; 
its  sepulchres,  sarcophagi  and  mausoleums,  striiing  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  incidents  and  surroundings ;  its 
little  imafrea  and  deities  were  visitants  of  every  respecta- 
ble household  ;  its  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  paraphernalia 
numerous  and  indispensable  and  the  oracles  and  shrines 
of  the  aruapex  and  soothsayer  had  each  to  be  adorned 
vrith  furniture  which  best  convenienceil  the  cunning,  flat- 
tery, superstition  and  makeshift  of  priestcraft. 

All  these  things  required  tools  to  make  them  and  were 
the  product  of  skill  and  industry  of  the  proletaries.  Great 
numbers  of  these  emblemB  of  Pagan  piety  are  preserved 
in  the  collections  ;  and  by  them  we  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate the  methods  of  mechanics  who  produced  them. 

The  cabalores  had  a  union  that  made  images  of  the 
greater  gods.  By  this  is  probably  to  be  understood,  the 
most  powerful  immoi-tals,  Jopiter,  Ceres,  Vidcau  and  the 
like.  They  had  their  shops  in  Rome  and  Athens.  If 
they  were  numerous  we  are  vrithout  evidence  of  the  fact ; 
although  their  skill  covered  a  considerable  range.  The 
cabatar  and  the  imaginifex  made  images  of  many  kinds 
but  the  manner  of  their  operations  is  obscure.  We  know 
more  of  their  extent  The  buaineaa  of  the  former  was  to 
make  the  less  elegant  statues,  rehef?,  and  peihaps  pic- 
tures of  the  great  deities;  while  the  latter  busied  himself 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  household  and  toy  gods  for 
which  there  was  always  a  steady  demand.  In  this  man- 
nfacture  of  deities  there  was  from  the  most  ancient  epoch 
of  which  we  have  data,  enough  demand  to  keep  large 
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numbers  of  mechanicB  employed.  It  grew  with  the  nnm- 
bere  of  the  human  race,  and  increased  as  human  taste  for 
luxury  increased.  Belief  did  not  perceptibly  change. 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  even  Anaxagwras  and  Diogenes 
worshiped  the  immortal  gods  whose  emblems,  statuettes, 
and  profiles  adorned  not  only  the  temples  but  the  resi- 
dences of  all  respectable  citizens.  Such  images,  liable  to 
accident  and  decay,  had  to  be  replenished  or  repaired,  and 
the  labor  required  to  do  this  gave  the  incentive  of  organ- 
ization. 

We  shall  show  in  another  chapter,  that  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  faith  at  Rome  in  after  years,  one 
of  the  objections  most  vigorously  raised  against  the  new 
doctrine  was,  not  that  it  would  interfere  with  them  in 
point  of  conscience,  but  that  it  would  interfere  adversely 
to  their  means  of  earning  bread !  It  threatened  to  sap  tlie 
fountain  of  economic  eiistence.  The  early  Christians 
wanted  no  idols.  The  image-makers  who  wrought  holy 
emblems  out  of  wood,  brass,  gold,  pearl  and  sometimes 
of  amber  and  the  precious  gems,  gained  a  living  by  their 
trade ;  and  consequently,  Christianity,  however  it  might 
otherwise  please  their  sense  of  mutual  love,  of  equality, 
fraternity  and  freedom,  yet  so  long  as  it  threatened  their 
means  of  livelihood,  in  the  slightest  degree  they  opjiosed 
it  with  every  effort  within  their  reach;  whereupon  a  share 
of  the  Pagan  idolatry  was  bargained  for,  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  manufacture  of  images  and  idols.  Then  woildng 
people,  always  prone  to  accept,  threw  away  their  objec- 
tions and  embraced  the  new  religion  in  such  numbers 
and  with  such  zeal  that  the  old  rehgion  began  to  dissolve, 
and  in  course  of  a  few  centuries  crumbled  to  the  dust, 
while  the  workman's  craft  of  image-making  continues  to 
this  day. 

Of  the  moat  celebrated  idol  manufacturers,  Phidias, 
perhaps  stands  foremost.  Like  all  proletaries  his  fam- 
ily is  unknown.  No  blooded  historian  could  taint  the 
noble  prestige  with  a  line  enlightening  mankind  upon  his 
pedigree ;  and  writers  of  his  own  class,  there  were  none. 
His  superlative  genius,  however,  wrote  his  history  in  the 
exquisite  images  of  Athena,  in  the  great  works  on  the 
Propyleeaof  the  acropolis  and  the  Parthenon,  wrought 
by  his  combined  imagination  and  chisel.     Ivory  and  gold 
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entered  into  this  laat  chryselephantine  coIosbtib;  and  his 
adornment  of  Olympia  with  the  statue  of  Jupiter  aa  a  vir- 
gin goddess  Bignedized  his  age  b}'  an  exhibit  of  the  me- 
chanical in  the  most  exquisite  and  coBtlj  detailfi.  Pericles 
the  renowned  optimate  and  politician,  stood  in  astonish- 
ment and  admii'atioD  before  thiij  workingman'B  genius  and 
orifrinality. 

Myron, the  cotemporary  and  celebrated  rival  of  Phidiaa, 
could  sculpture  a  quoit-plaj'er,  a  cow  or  a  god  with  equal 
perfection.  His  Hercults,  his  Jupiter  and  his  Minerva 
were  so  perfect  that  Homan  warriors  in  capturing  them 
were  captured  by  them.  When,  afterwards,  Lysippus, 
Praiitelra,  Scopas  and  a  great  many  others  adorned  this 
art  with  perfection  it  never  had  before  or  since,  it  became 
a  trade  at  which  many  thouaands  earned  a  living, 

Great  schools  of  image-making  flourishedin  Greece  and 
Eome  from  times  long  anterior  to  Phidias.  The  Etrus- 
oans  had  Bchools  of  idol  manufacture  conducted,  as  in 
Greece,  by  the  pi'oletaries  or  working  people.  Once 
■when  the  Eomans  beat  them  in  battle  and  at  the  siege 
took  Volfiinii  nearly  300  years  before  Christ,  about  2,000 
holy  images  and  statues  were  a  part  of  the  ta-ophies  of  vic- 
tory. The  Etruscans  were  hard  working,  faithful  people 
who  had  trade ,  unions  in  great  numbers.  Some  of  these 
■were  image-makers;  and  they  well  knew  how  to  live  and 
profit  upon  the  superstitions  which  thus  attached  to  the 
Pagan  faith. 

While  Eome  produced  few  image-makers  of  brilliancy 
she  patronized  enormously  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts 
of  holy  trinkets.  The  household  from  the  earliest  times 
was  the  true  patron,  and  ladies  bought  many  little  imita- 
tions of  gods  and  goddesaea  togetJier  with  an  endless 
variety  of  sacerdotal  paraphernalia,  such  as  suited  their 
fancy  as  to  merit  and  price. 

Orelli  gives  us  an  inscription  of  a  genuine  union  of  the 
bisellarii,  who  mannfactured  the  great  sacerdotal  seat  or 
chair;  a  splendidly  finished  and  richly  upholstered  tete 
&  tSte  for  the  gods.*  There  were  also  signs  either  of 
unions  or  private  business  of  persons  working  ivory,  ebu- 

1 /nicripJioiu™  talinflTTim  CWlrcft'o,  No,  «.laT,  note  1,  alegGmWr  /iuci'd- 
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rarii  The  inscriptiona  are  givoiity  Orelli.'  But  we  have 
more  positive  eviiience  of  a  trade  union  of  ivory  workers. 
in  a  direct  mention  of  them  as  such  in  the  Justinian  code- 
■which  provided  for  them  the  right  to  organize  and  labor 
in  the  holy  cauae.* 

The  evidences  iodicate  that  the  tectoriolae  or  httJe  plaster 
images  of  which  Cicero  ^  and  others  have  made  mention, 
were  the  work  of  the  albarii.'  An  inscription  found  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Gruter/  appears  to  signify  by  its 
reading  that  the  buBineea  was  managed  by  one  C  Ateius 
Philadelphus  but  gives  no  clue  to  warrant  that  he  was 
managing  officer  of  a  trade  union  of  the  plasterers'  craft. 

Besides  the  wonderful  chryaelphantine  ivory  worters 
belonging  to  the  great  school  of  Phidias,  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  the  eburarii,  who,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  were  fortified  by  a  law  in  the  code  of  Justinian, 
and  were  excepted  in  the  late  statutes  on  trade  unions." 
These  craftsmen  made  little  statuettes,  symbols,  ivory 
chains,  variously  shaped  charms  and  talismans  propitiatory 
of  the  gods.  They  for  this  purpose  carried  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  with  the  Africans  and  Phtenicians  wheroby- 
to  obtain  pure  and  delicate  ivory.  Indeed,  the  siipersti- 
tion  inculcated  by  the  ancient  religion  led  to  a  veritable 
industry  which  through  many  a  long  century  furnished 
bread  to  these  mechanics  and  their  families. 

Orelli,"  gives  an  inscription  of  an  association  or  genu-  " 
ine  trade  union  of  the  gods'  bed  makers,  or  ptdvinarti." 
They  were  organized  under  the  society  name  of  sodalidtiin 
which  Cicero  characterized  as  low  and  mean;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  as  in  this  case  their  calling  was  to  manufacture 
the  elegantly  upholstered  couches  and  silk  embroidered 
eleepinp  furniture  of  the  mighty  immortals,  the  piety  and 
solemnity  which  enveloped  their  workshops  rescued  them 
from  the  rigors  of  the  conspiracy  laws  which  Cicero  and 

•  Orell ,  idna.  Nog.  t.isn  and  1,301, 

venl  oCtaer  kinds  at  pluUr 

iL  ytumpHonun  Latinantia  GoUa^o,  No,  4.l}01. 

^a  We  M.J  ^' Benaiae '^  tai  oaaeB  wbere  we  find  full  appnival  H  to  their  gai^ 

oeet.    Orelli,  Fabrcltl,  MuinEnilus,  etc.,  ue  hli^  kotUorltv 
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Cecsar  instituted  for  their  extinction.  Another  inscrip- 
tion wfts  registered  by  Oderic,  of  these  couch  makers." 
It  sajB  that  osu  Julius  Epnphra  vi&a  &  fniit  seller,  form- 
er\^  pulvina.rhi»  who  worked  at  the  couch  niakera'  trade 
furnishing  them  for  the  great  circus;  and  Orelli  cites 
Suetonius  to  show  that  such  Beats  or  couches  were  com- 
mon at  the  games  although  their  usurpation  by  the  gran- 
dees did  not  please." 

"We  close  our  section  on  the  image-makers  with  the  tin- 
guentarii  or  perfumers.  The  reader  by  this  time  begins 
to  Bee  that  in  reality  all  these  tine  things  "fit  for  tha 
gods,"  which  were  manufactured  by  the  unions  in  such 
quantities,  were  appropriated  and  used  by  the  rich  who 
in  thus  UBurpitig  or  assuming  what  was  destined  for  im- 
mortals, substituted  themselves  therefor;  and  in  that  way 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  ai-ound  themselveB  and  their  great, 
inapproachable  gent  famUies.  The  whole  of  it  was  a  sort 
of  self-deilicjition,  using  political  priestcraft  to  puff  their 
vanity,  inflame  their  egoism,  and  widen  the  chasm  which 
forbiddingly  yawned  between  them  and  the  proletarian 
classes. 

These  fine  things,  so  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  feeling 
and  vision  were  not  enough.  They  also  required  some- 
thing to  gratify  the  olfactory  sense;  and  perfumes  of  th« 
richest  kind  were  manufactured  for  Ihem.  There  were 
unions  in  considerable  numbers  who  did  this  work.  At 
Capua  before  and  during  the  servile  war  of  Sparfacus, 
there  were  perfumery  factories  which  were  celebrated 
all  over  Italy.  The  perfumers  can  scarcely  be  called 
image-makers,  but  their  art  completed  the  category  of 
dehcacies  and  amplified  the  means  of  satisfying  the  vo- 
luptuous cravings  of  the  enormously  wealthy.  Their  per- 
fumes were  used  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  sacrifices. 
They  were  esteemed  at  feasts  and  were  used  in  dress. 
At  the  great  circus,  and  afterwards  the  colhseum,  the  re- 
served seats  of  the  grandees  were  known  by  their  aroma. 

The  perfumers  were  not  only  workers  but  also  mer- 
chants ;  and  necessarily,  because  they  had  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic  with  the  east  and  south  to  obtain 
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gTima.  apices,  nuts,  seeds  and  otlierrawmatenulfor  their 
prodncts.  The  perluinera  or  unguentarii  also  had  similar 
unions  in  Athens  and  Corinth  where  thej  carried  on 
a  considerable  business.  There  are  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  of  different  kinds  of  these  workmen 
sjid  their  societies.  One  arciiffiologist  cites  an  inscription 
found  in  Rome,  upon  which  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment made,  arising  from  a  disagreement  about  ite  esact 
meaning."  Puhlicius  Nicanor,  was  a  perfumer  on  the 
Yia  Sacra,  and  one  Maximua  Accensus,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  union  whose  duty  was  to  do  up  the 
goods.  Moat  probably  it  was  a  union  of  perfumers  chart- 
ered under  the  names  of  two  foremen,  or  one  foreman 
and  one  director  as  was  customary  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Marini"  cites  another  jnscription  showing 
that  those  prominent  ofBcers  were  females,  or  at  least  one 
of  them.  The  slab  was  found  in  Naples.  Orelh  "  has  an 
inscription  found  by  Grut«ratVenusiain  Lucania,  which 
celebrates  the  setting  free  of  a  bondsman  and  family,  by 
the  father,  out  of  the  money  obtained  as  proceeds  of  the 
perfumery  buaineas.  His  name  was  Philargyrus,  a  per- 
fumer. This  was  probably  a  private  business  of  the  Au- 
gustine period.  The  marble  is  broken  here,  leaving  us 
with  thin  conjecture. 

All  the  image-makera  and  perfumers'  trades  were 
countenanced  and  provided  for  by  King  Numa  who  be- 
heved  that  religion  was  a  thing  most  proper  to  cultivate, 
He  further  believed  that  it  was  impious  to  wage  war;  or 
at  any  rate,  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  lest  the  sacred 
temples  and  alters  be  desecrated  by  its  ravages-  Thus 
from  a  high  antiquity,  and  largely  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  and  works  of  this  king,  the  image-makers  were 
classed  as  the  futherers  of  the  holy  cause  and  exempted 
from  many  of  the  restrictions  and  persecutions  which  in 
later  times  became  the  source  of  bloodshed. 

There  was  a  regular  trade  societj'  of  the  pearl  fishers, 
margaTitarii^'  who,   it  appears,  communicated  with  the 

«  DonaU,  Homo,  Tetia  tl  Baxni,  p.  337,  Bl.    11  Lb  also  mentlonod  by  Maralorl. 

H  Aid.  a,  p.  8ie.   Dt  vngaaiinriu.  ■'  Orou,,  a.eas. 

"»  Orell.,  /nKripHnni™  toWnonim  COtlaUa,  Nos.  1,608,  i,07«,  4.B1I.  One  of 
theBB,  No.  l.lMfl  Lb  h  geunlnB  tHda  nnion.  No,  4,aiS  comBa  nnder  the  (HlB  of 
ArtatL  (^tfieoy  IracliiEit  qaeBUoDBbiB  u  to  Ita  havliiii  Imsd  ■  priTale  bnsineH. 
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■workflhopB  in  tie  cities,  which  their  labor  supplied  with 
pearls  in  tlie  rough.  Diving  and  aoraping  in  the  dietant 
waters  for  x^earU  was,  at  the  starting  point  of  this  preca- 
rious businesBjatrade  which  to  rPnder  successful,  noeled 
to  be  fortihed  by  a  federation  with  the  inlayers  and  other 
pearl  finisheis  working  at  homa  Much  of  this  pearl  was 
used  in  decorating  the  images  which  the  demands  of  an 
idolatrous  faith  places  upon  the  market ;  and  by  thus  fur- 
nishing labor,  gave  bread  to  the  working  people.  On  a 
superficial  view,  the  fact  that  the  great  ariists,  such  a 
Phidias,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes  of  the  heroic  school 
of  Ageladas,  or  the  stiO  more  versatile  school  of  a  few 
jears  later  of  which  Ljsippaa,  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were 
the  herot-s,  we  do  not  find  the  pearl  industry  to  have  ex- 
tensively entered  into  the  composition  of  the  great  sculp- 
tures. But  we  must  remember  first,  that  the  descriptions 
are  defective,  and  nest,  that  the  orifjinala  are  lost,"  We 
know  that  pearls  were  used  in  archaic  times.  If  they  en- 
tered into  the  composition  ol  idols— and  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  doubt  of  this — it  must  probably  have 
been  by  inla\  i'lg. 

Great  skill  was  required  in  the  whole  pearl  businpss. 
Among  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  the  art  turned  rather 
toward  the  trinket  manufacture.  Many  of  the  little  gods 
of  the  household,  emblems,  talismans,  mementos  and 
charms  were  gemmed  with  pearls.  Of  course,  these 
things,  at  this  late  period,  if  dug  from  the  ruins,  would 
fail  to  discover  the  perishable  pearls;  because  the  dehcate 
carbonate  crumbles  with  moisture,  neglect  and  time. 

We  find  a  few  dim  accounts  of  book-gluers  mixed  np 
with  the  amanuenses  or  scribes.  They  acted  the  part,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  modem  printers.  These,  together  with 
poeta,  teachers  and  persons  engaged  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery,  were  always,  or  nearly  always,   of  lowly   birth.'* 


Uusf^nd  KDhner.  Lfff  oj  Ihe  I 
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Gluers,  plulinatores,  are  Bpoken  of  by  Cicero."  That  ttey 
were  noinerotis  is  evident  from  the  large  amount  of  work 
required  of  this  kind.  The  great  histories  of  ancient 
writers  were  copied  times  without  number  and  some  of 
them  were  bound  in  boards  or  leather  or  cloth  with  much 
art  and  taste.  It  is,  however,  beyond  our  power,  as  yet 
to  discover  whether  the  book-binders  posse saed  a  trade 
organization.  The  fact  tbatmoet  of  the  other  trades  had 
unions  renders  it  probable  that  they  also  were  organized, 
and  it  is  possible  that  inscriptions  may  yet  be  discovered 
revealing  the  fact. 

etaopi.  HumeioiiB  copiei  were  thai  prodgccd  Is  little  tlms.  The  ullricBJ  writ- 
ing* of  OvIfluB,  ProperllQf  and  MardullB  were  In  eveijbgdv'i  hiinda.  »a  wcramiio 
Uu  works  at  Bomar  ud  VlTgll,  Ibe  odis  uf  Honce,  and  [Ge  (peeehH  of  Glccro; 

&de«l,  itia  ultlqne  book-inde  wig  curled  on  on  a  «csle  bardlT  anrpuBtl  bj 
— .. —  u ..    «„,v  ..  .., —  f  jo„,  Pliny,  jvniurol  HWory,  Ub.  XZIX.  int. 
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, ,.    Ina,  Ed.  Bevitn.    e—'— 

Indiutriu,  (Aiticle  bj  Fimdiu)  Weed,  pp.  Ift-MJ. 
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TRADE    UNIONS    CONCLUDED. 

THE   TAX-QATHEEERS.    FINAL   REFLECTIONa. 

Uhiohs  nr  Chllectobs— A  Vast  Organized  System  with  »  Uni- 
form and  Harmoiiiouslj  Working  BuBiQeaa — Trade  Unions 
under  Government  Aid  and  Security— The  Ager  Pubitcus  of 
Borne — True  Golden  Age  of  OrganiKBiJ  Labor — Qorernment 
Land — A  prodigious  Slave  System  their  Enemy — Victimaof 
the  Slave  Systein — Premonitionn  on  the  Coining  of  Je«iis — 
IDeinand  bj  Hia  Teachings  for  Absolute  Equality. 

JuDGiNo  from  fill  the  records  within  our  reach,  it  was 
Numft  who  first  recognized  the  necessity  of  regularly  or- 
ganized trades  unione  for  express  purpoaea  of  puryeying 
goods  of  every  kind,  in  a  systematic  manner.  He  was  a  , 
strictly  buaineBs  man ;  and  the  moat  important  business 
has  ever  been  that  of  getting  the  means  of  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  federated  trades  there  had  to  be  the  tax 
collectors;  otherwise  the  expenses  of  tLu  govemmi  lit 
could  not  be  defrayed.  For  this,  there  was  a  set  of  wor;. 
men,  whose  express  business  was  to  traveree  city  and 
country  with  their  credentials  from  the  regularly  chart- 
ered union  of  the  Vectigalaria  or  tax  oollectors.  There 
were,  at  that  early  time,  no  such  arrongementa  as  now  ex- 
ist, by  ■which  tlie  ROTemment  did  its  own  work  of  this 
kind.  A  labor  guild  or  union  did  this  work.  We  have 
evidence  showing  that  the  men  going  on  their  rounds  col- 
leuting  the  taxes,  were  sometimes  severe,  even  brutal  to 
the  poor  farmers,  forcing  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quir::mentB  of  the  law. 

Of  the  brancliee  into  which  king  Numa  distributed  the 
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■working  people  we  have  already  spoken  elsewhere,  rep- 
rcBenting  them  as  they  appear  to  ub  from  evidence, 
through  a  long  vista  coveidng  what  we,  for  our  own 
scheme  of  reasoning,  term  the  golden  age  because  the 
workmen  thrived.  Meantime  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
Bo-oalled  Golden  Age  of  Rome,  is  reckoned  between  the 
years  250  and  14  before  Christ;  but  this  calculation  ia 
made  by  historians  of  the  competitive  system,  and  befits 
itself  to  conquest  and  literature,  not  to  the  progress  of  so- 
cial prosperity.  It  actually  begins  about  the  time  this  so- 
cial and  economical  prosperity  had  reached  its  zenith. 
We  cannot  admit  the  Golden  Age  of  Rome  to  have  begun 
at  so  late  a  date.  From  a  well  sought  point  of  view  of 
sociology  this  era  began  with  the  recognition,  by  the  law 
of  Nujiia,  of  the  right  of  free  organii--ation ;  and  the  la- 
borers' methodical  assumption  of  the  business  of  supply- 
ing the  people  with  the  means  of  life.  This  was  the  true 
golden  age  of  Rome ;  and  as  it  also  covers  the  lai'gest 
part  of  the  era  ordinarily  admitted  to  have  been  the 
golden  age,  including  the  great  period  of  Roman  conquest 
and  the  splendid  era  of  literature,  it  only  varies  in  hav- 
ing commenced  670,  instead  of  250  years  before  Christ. 

if  it  was  necessary  for  the  scheme  of  Numa  to  have  th& 
public  lands  formed  by  the  guilds  or  societies  of  practi- 
cal agriculture  it  was  also  as  necessary  for  him  to  institute 
some  reliable  means  of  collecting  the  fruits  of  this  labor 
,  and  distributing  them  among  those  whom  the  law  recog- 
nized as  the  true  owners.  We  have  had  abundant  evi- 
dence that  among  the  ancient  Indo-European  Aryans,  no 
persons  except  those  born  to  an  inheritance  possessed  the 
right  of  owning  the  public  domain.  Even  the  patricians 
who  were  the  privUeged  class,  and  the  makers  of  the  laws, 
did  not,  until  a  comparatively  late  date,  attempt  to  get  per- 
sonal possession  of  the  ager  publicum  of  Italy.  The  plebei- 
ans who  were  the  only  workers,  never  owned  any  laml. 
The  state  owned  the  land  and  tlie  proletaries  worked  it. 
The  fruits  of  the  lands  had  to  be  brought  to  the  people;. 
What  is  meant  by  the  statu  ownership,  in  ancient  law,  is 
citizen  ownership — the  state  holdingit  in  common  for  the 
citizens.  But  who  were  the  citizens  ^  It  certainly  waa 
not  the  working  people,  who  were  the  oiitcasts,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  slaves,  or  the  slaves  themselves.     They 
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owned  nothing  and  could  own  nothing.  But  their  fnnc- 
tion  was  to  do  the  work ;  and  Numa  permitted  them  to 
organize  and  do  the  work  Bocially  or  in  common. 

After  the  harvest  the  grain  had  to  be  distribntfld 
among  the  citizens  who,  according  to  the  law,  were  the 
owners  of  the  land,  the  state  hohiing  it  for  them  in  trust. 
The  workers  were  always  obliged  to  recognize  their  lowly 
condition,  and  were  always  glad  to  get  enough  of  what 
they  produced  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  plan  instituted  whereby  to  collect  these  products 
Eind  distribute  them  among  the  privileged  citizens  and 
others,  was  organization  of  the  veciigalarii  or  collectors  of 
incomes,  who  did  this  work  through  a  system  of  sooietiea. 
The  society  had  a  manager  or  principal  overseer,  jn-o cu- 
rator, and  was  also  supplied  with  a  quaestor  or  inspector, 
who  was  perhaps  the  chief  clerk.  Then  came  sometimes 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  foremen  and  the  working 
hands,  nil  of  whom  constituted  the  membership  of  the 
anion  or  commune.  The  old  name  of  the  secretary  was 
Bometinies  eet  down  in  the  inscriptions  found  by  the  an- 
tiquaries, as  comiaitarim,^  which  signified  that  the  secre- 
tary had  risen  to  the  place  by  promotion.  It  appears 
from  the  numerous  inscriptions  cut  in  stones,  that  these 
customs  collectors  bad  societies  or  unions  all  over  the 
provinces  under  Roman  domination.'  At  Lyons,  after 
the  conquest  of  Cteaar,  there  were  several  of  them.'  Their 
work  was  to  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  harvests. 
Others  collected  the  products  of  the  manufactories :  others 
the  proceeds  of  the  fisheries.  Even  the  proceeds  of  the 
brothels  were  collected  and  distributed  in  money.'  All 
the  multiform  labor  of  collecting  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
state  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  customs- unions  to  do 
their  work  well.     This  accounts  for  Granier's'  remark 

J  Lsttr  M  ■■8litant  «ecretftry.  Cod.  TheadaiH,  VII.  *,  sa. 

■  B<riSB«9a|'  InmnntSiai  de  Lwm,  VII.  25',  n^^,  faimd  one  >vh:ch  reldi  aa 
lonon:  ■- Memorise  ^nmuCedUanlDnepOBt^.  Vectlgaliumpoeult  BpictaCna 
AlunuKii— LBEUunl."  Meanlns  tbat  Bplo  the  appRcUce  IsacriUad  ths  Blab  to 
tfai  lioiioror  ibe  director  cms  Ai.nlluB  Cecil,  In  Ljons. 

<  BSngBT.  Hlilant  r)f  PrmiUtUm!  Bime,  p,  S§ :  "  The  FrtalibiiUx  (Btrangera 
not  oCEBnlisd)  paid  no  lax  to  the  state ;  while  their  reeletered  rivals  (oigaatzed 
•M"<r*!'i,  »Bep.  88  idem),  cnuirlbuted  largely  to  the  mnniclpaltreaiarj."  Oreect, 
48.    "  Anj  apeculator  bad  a  rlgbt  to  aet  up  a  dicltTiati  by  pajlag  tbe  tax  to  tbe 

>  HWoCrc  det  Claua  Ouunb^  chap.  iIt.   AnnieiA  Tradt  mimi  sod  Th^l>»- 
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that  these  custoros  collectors  were  BOmetimes  brutal  to 
the  poor  formers  whose  imiooB  failed  to  garner  as  much 
ns  the  law  required.'  It  is  eyident  thnt  the  collectors  had 
to  put  themselves  in  direct  business  relation  with  the 
tinion  of  vectuarii  or  teamsters  ;  as  they  more  frequently 
took  the  produce  itself  than  the  money.  Their  practice 
was  to  supply  the  citizens,  not  so  much  with  the  money 
these  proceeds  of  labor  were  worth,  but  with  the  prooeeda 
themselvea.' 

The  trade  unioiis  were  recognized  bv  the  state  and  held 
responsible  to  the  state  for  their  work.  If  in  conveying 
the  grain  from  the  farms  to  Rome,  the  wagon  was  attacked 
by  mountaineer  brigands  and  the  goods  lost,  the  citizens, 
vbo  were  the  atate,  held,  not  the  te:imsters  but  the  whole 
tinion  responsible.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ager  publicum  was  transmitted  to  Rome  by  sea. 
For  instance;  a  certain  quota  of  the  province  of  Aquit- 
Knin,  or  the  neighboring  province  of  Lugdunensis,  where 
are  found  many  relics  of  iheae  societies,  is  claimed  at  Rome. 
Lugdunum  or  Lyons  was  connected  by  water  every  step 
of  the  way  to  Rome.  The  society  at  Lyons  sent  the  grain 
down  the  river  Rhone  by  barges  to  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Aries,  a  ship  took  it  on  board  and  consigned  it  to  Ostia,  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  port  of  Rome.  Now  the  barges  of 
the  Tiber  had  to  belong  to  a  union.  8o  there  were  unions 
of  bargera,  caudicarii.  The  first  e^icicty  guaranteed  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  grain  as  far  as  the  nioutba  of  the  Rhone, 
Ora  Rhodani.  Here  were  the  ships  of  another  society 
to  further  convey  it  to  the  port  of  Rome,  so  hither  it  had 
to  be  conveyed  on  board  a  sliip.  Thus  is  seen  why  the  sea- 
faring men  also  must  have  an  organization ;  otherwise,  if  tbe 
ship  was  lost,  captam,  ci-ew  and  cargo,  there  would  remain 
nobody  responsible;  and  the  citizens  would  be  the  sole  suf- 
ferers. It  became  necessary  therefore,  since  tbe  govern- 
ment had  jobbed  out  one  part  of  this  business  to  a  commune, 
that  it  do  the  same  thing  in  their  case,  because  the  rich  citi- 
zens who  were  to  he  fed  by  labor,  though,  personifying 
fovemment,  could  legislate  or  conduct  war,  could  not  worh; 
ecause  npon  it  there  was  a  taint.     So  the  order  of  the  navi- 

a  DIoDfilns  of  HsllcBrnusDE,  book  V.  chap.  43,  explains  (he  power  of  the 
Ian  permlUlDK  aod  farlbering  tboee  aieaainililoiie. 

ClOD  may  he  obialoed  bj  teadlDB  tlila  valuable  cbayter  of  M.  i.raBiofn  vrori'. 
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'cutdrii  exUted;  and  being  chartered  by  goveiDmont,  was 
madercspoasibie  for  the  loeed'anj'  cargo.  \7heD  llie  cargo 
arrived  at  Ostia,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Eixteen  miles  from 
Eorae,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  granarieH  of  the  city  by  the 
aouietiea  of  boatmen,  known  aa  caiirficom,  bargemen,  under 
jriiarantee,  preijisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  casea. 
Thu3  for  the  least  possible  trouble  and  with  utmost  security, 
the  government  or  nou-laboriag  citisenB  got  the  greatest 
poseible  amount  of  produce  from  the  ager  publicum,  or  oom- 
mon  land.  Tet  the  people  who  labored  were  satisfied  and 
thrived  better  than  tbey  were  ever  knovn  to  thrive  nnder 
any  ayatem,  because  their  industry  produced  enormoDsly 
and  their  strong  avma  made  labor  easy,  agreeable  and  safe. 

Now  the  curttoma  collectors  or  vectigalarii  were  interested 
in  all  these  details  of  supply  ;  because  ^e  government  looked 
to  tbem  directly  or  indirectly  for  everything  the  citizen 
population  had  to  live  upon  from  year  to  year. 

But  the  Supply  of  grain,  wine,  oil  and  other  agricultural 
products  was  not  all  these  tax  colleMora  had  to  attend  to. 
There  were  many  artisan  societies.  These  we  ha?e  treated 
separately  and  in  regular  order,  according  to  their  import- 
ance. They  all  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  tax  or  cus- 
toms collectors,  with  whom  they  were  interlinked  in  the 
gfi'at  social  bond.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pork 
butchers  union,'  there  were  officers  appointed  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  go  personally,  or  send,  into  the  stack  farm 
onntry  and  collect  the  tax  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
This  would,  of  course,  entail  an  immense  amount  more  labor 
than  that  attached  to  butchery.  It  would  entail  the  whole 
business  of  the  drover.  Weighing  would  require  much  at- 
tention and  an  Inapeclion  of  all  the  various  operations  of 
several  voc^itions. 

Slabs  have  been  found  to  the  nuraher  of  262,  bearing  io- 
scriptions  of  the  vecligalia,  of  different  dales,  ranging  mostly 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Csesars  to  that  of  the  emperor 
Constantine.  These  262  include  only  those  registered  by 
Orelli  in  his  work  on  the  Roman  Antiquities,  Great  num- 
bers of  those  unions  probably  existed  of  which  no  record 
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was  feept,  and  antiquaiies  of  tlie  f  ntnre  may  yet  reveal  more. 
On  the  whole  these  facta  regarding  inaer  workings  of  lh« 
ancient  human  family  prusent  a  picture  of  deep  interest,  re- 
vealing saihcy  do  a  Byateni  of  industry  unique  in  its  method 
of  supplying  thegreat  popnlation  of  Rome  at  that  time  con- 
taining probably  abnut  2,000,000  inhabitants'  and  ita  nu- 
merouB  munidiiia  or  provincia!  cities  and  town  with  me^ns 
of  life.  The  veciigiilia  evidently  covered  m.ore  of  the  im- 
mense bnainesB  of  ihose  times  than  the  ordinary  reader 
■would  ascribe  to  them.  Orclli,"  speaks  of  iron  miners  who 
Bometimes  interlinked  with  the  minea  situated  at  great  dis- 
tances from  tbe  tiiy  ;  yet  it  would  appear  by  this  mention 
that  the  miners  far  away  in  the  mountains  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized, were  in  close  and  systematic,  if  not  happy  mutua! 
communication  with  tbe  forgers'  association  etaiioned  at 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  »ystem  was  that  it  was 
government  work  ;  that  ihe  work  was  performed  by  trade 
nniona  Instead  of  isolated  individuals  aa  in  ihc  competitive 
Bystem  ;  and  that  during  many  oenluries through  which  this 
syBtem  existed,  both  in  war  and  pcHce,  the  ancient  working 
people  were  prosperous  and  happy.  Of  course,  this  organ- 
ization does  not  apply  in  any  form  to  slaves.  This  terrible 
scourge  of  tbe  human  race  still  existed;  but  there  are  strong 
proofii  that  the  trade  unions  were  at  one  time  making  in- 
roads upon  the  slave  system  which  required  care  by  the 
masters  and  slave  owners  in  order  to  conduct  buaincBs; 
whereas  ihe  trade  union  syttera  endoised  by  king  Noma 
lifted  all  the  Iroiiblesome  details  and  respoDsibilitiea  from 
the  gbouMers  of  the  patricinna  who  regarde'd  individual  la- 
bor as  a  disgrace.  Labor  being  a  humiliation  to  the  pro- 
pertied class  who  managed  the  government  land  but  did  not 
perform  the  aciual  work,  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
them  to  have  trade  unions.  The  state,  then,  was  their  great 
patron  and  protector.  Rich  individual  slave  owners  lite 
CrassuB  or  Cicero  or  Nicias  could  job  out  their  slaves'  labor 
to  persona  of  enterprise,  but  liie  very  pride  of  their  blood 
prevented  iheni  from  undertaking  any  ezocpt  tbe  noble  ea- 

«  Consult  Dr.  Beloch,  Btdlitat  de  SliMique  di  VlasKhitt  lalrrnaltimai,  tomi^ 

'"  Human '  imUquiOcB,  \o,  l.asg  YecUBali*  (erraflomm  H 
Vee  aleoMur.  tVi.  U).  Tbeinscr.  reada:  "n.  M.  PrimoDil  fern 
a."    Found  Bt  tbe  DilDiiis  or  Nimen. 
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torpriaea  of  war  and  politics.  There  was  nobody  to  com- 
pete willi  the  unions  anil  the  state  became  their  grcMt  em- 
ployer. But  we  have  seen  in  our  account  of  strikes  an^  up- 
risings that  human  cupidity,  taking  advantage  of  the  slave 
system  and  by  means  of  it,  grasping,  holding  and  tilling  the 
ager  publicnii,  finally  destroyed  the  public  trade  unions. 

That  the  trade  anion  or  social  Bystem  was  good  there 
seeniB  to  be  no  ground  for  doubt ;  but  the  workiuau  being^ 
stamped  by  the  old  religio- political  jealousy  of  paganism 
which  branded  him  as  a  wretch,  preventing  him  from  taking- 
political  action,  whereby  to  secnre  and  fbrtity  his  system, 
gave  the  grandeee  all  the  advantage  because  they  made  the 
laws.  When,  therefore,  the  unions  found  that  they  mnat 
exercise  their  political  power,  which  ihev  did  in  later  time:',. 
it  was  too  late.  They  were  themselves  too  deeply  tinged 
with  the  deadly,  unmanly  aense  that  their  masters  were 
superior  to  them  by  birth.  There  had  been  no  Christ  to 
boldly  declare  a  new  state  of  things  ba'^cd  upon  absolute 
equality  by  birth  and  natural  rights  of  all  men.  Seeing  the 
encroach ni cuts  upon  themselves  »n  well  a»  upon  the  public 
lands  their  so)e  source  of  raw  mnteriair  the  trade  unions 
tardily  fell  into  the  struggle,  learned  to  wreatle  vahantly,. 
Buffered  a  more  pronounced  hatred  of  their  masters,  grew 
in  self-dignity  hat  gradually  lost  in  vested  rights,  forced  up 
a  great  social  struggle  but  incurred  the  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  Cicero  and  Cseaar,  grew  poorer,  more  numerous,  more 
secret,  vindictive  xnd  conniving  and  wrought  up  a  spirit  all 
over  Greece,  Rome,  Jndea  and  the  provinces,  which  ren- 
dered possible  the  kindling  of  that  marvelous  revolution  that 
destroyed  the  identity  of  ancient  paganism. 

But  there  is  one  thing  our  researches  fail  to  discover, 
Wo  do  not  find  clear  and  sufficient  evidences  of  a  system 
of  agricultural  communes.  These  may  have  existed.  Wo 
are  in  doubt.  Everytliing  else  was  organized.  Where  is 
thismissinglink?  Had  itexisted,  would  not thegreat trade 
nnion  system  have  grown  so  complete  as  to  gradually  ob- 
tain the  ascendency,  political  as  well  as  industrial  and  thus 
been  able  to  realize  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  revolutioa  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ROMANS  AND  GREEKS. 

THE  C0UNTLES8    COMMUNEa. 

TJkioss  Or  RoMANB  AND  Grmilkb  compftrcd — Miscellaneous  Soci- 
eUes  of  Tradesmen — Shipcarpentera — Boatmen — TeBselmak- 
era — Killers— Organ iiation  of  the  Lvpanarii — Of  tho  Anci- 
ent Firemen — Deaoription  of  the  Greek  Frattrni ties— The 
Branoi  and  Thiawi — Strange  Mixture  of  Piety  and  finsinesg 
—Trade  Unions  of  Syria  and  North  Palestine— Their  Offi- 
cers— MeinberBhip  aud  Influence  of  Women — Large  Num- 
bera  of  Commune?  in  the  Islands  of  the  Busiem  Mediterra- 
nean— Their  Organizations  Known  and  Described  From  their 
Inacriptiona. 

All  antiquity  was  at  one  time  a  hive  of  trade  unioDs. 
Nearly  every  species  of  businesB  was  organized.  Ilspecially 
was  this  the  case  in  aouLhern  Italy,  where  Plato  found  a 
-E)  stem  of  communism  extensively  prevailing,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  planted  there  by  Pythagoras.'  The  early 
inbabitants  of  t>ie  Italian  peainaala  were  well  acquainted 
■with  trade  uuionism;  and  trauea  of  it,  if  not  mentioned  are 
<)iscernable  in  bietory  and  tbiti  fact  alanda  as  the  funda- 
mental Bolntion  to  many  of  tbe  otherwise  incompri^hensible 
things  which  have  puzzled  modern  bistorians.  Nevertbe- 
If  SB  tbe  nobility  and  its  laws  of  primogeniture  reigned  in 
circles  of  politics  and  power.  Plato  ia^nown  to  bave  vis- 
ited Italy  several  times  in  Bcarcb  of  material  for  his  ideal 
Htate,  He  was,  however,  so  much  of  an  aiialocrat,  or  ao 
enslaved  by  bis  environments  that  ha  eignally  failed  to  give 
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the  world  the  benefit  of  his  commaniBtical  bciib  rat  ions.  The 
nearest  he  could  ponsibly  get  to  a  decent  gOTennnent  was 
to  one  of  bosses,  policemen  and  slaves,  and  the  Booiolog^st 
of  our  day  is  forced  to  drop  Plalo  with  a  species  of  chagrin 
or  disguBt.  Aristotle  did  better ;  but  both  wer«  arbtocrnis, 
enslaved  lo  great  men  of  wealth.  Both  Solon  and  Numa, 
long  before  them  had  planted  the  real,  practical  governnient 
which  the  world  is  at  this  naomentfollowing.  ThoughAris- 
totle  could  analyze  the  course  the  world  should  and  does 
take,  yet  he  was  too  Pagan-bound  to  see  beyond  the  galling 
bands  of  slavery. 

The  Fhbri  navaiiuTrt,  ship  carpenters  and  boat  makers,  of 
the  Tiber  had  well  regulated  unions  which  were  considered 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  organizations.  These 
Asaouiations  were  found  along  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers  and  the  coasts  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula and  also  in  Sicily. 

Of  the  boatmen's  unions,  collegia  navindariorum,  the 
greater  number,  according  to  our  evidence,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  There  could  not  have  been  many  boatmen 
at  Rome ;  but  we  have  a  mention,  among  others,  by  the 
gjeat  jurist  Ciaius,  who  speaks  of  them  in  discriminating  the 
right  of  organization  in  later  limea.'  The  unions  of  boatmen 
were  naturally  confined  to  the  sea  shores.  We  might  speak 
of  them  as  possibly  connected  directly  or  indirectly  witli 
the  lawless  Doatmen  who  swarmed  the  sea  from  Naples  to 
Syracuse,  and  whom  Plutarch  says  Spartacus  found  to  be 
treacherous,  without  principles  and  looking  only  for  grain. 
Even  to  this  day  the  Mediterranean  is  lined  with  them  from 
Gibralter  to  Barcelona  and  thence  to  Toronto.  At  Genoa 
and  Nice  and  on  the  Baltic,  they  are  still  well  organized 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  a  lira  by 
&ir  means  and  in  all  their  methods  to  attain  this  end  are 
thoroughly  sustained  by  one  another,  as  they  enjoy  ail  the 
mutually  assisting  quirks  known  to  their  union. 

The  collegium  vasculariorum'  (metal  vessel  makers),  was, 
of  coarse,  a  union  of  potters;  but  it  appears  Iheir  art  wa? 
mostly,  if  not  quite  confined  to  manufacturing  vessels  in 
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metalH.  The  vastularii  were  skilled  workmen.  They  often 
wrought  beautUul  urns  in  bronze  and  oKher  material.  Some 
of  the  delicately  chiseled  am/j/torne  haviog  two  handles  were 
of  their  workmanship,  although  most  amphorae  were  made 
of  potlera' clay.  Many  vesselB  in  gold  were  the  work  of 
their  hands.  They  are  known  to  have  realized  well  by  vir- 
tue of  their  trade  nnion ;  because  their  patrons  were  largely 
the  prond  gena  who  were  not  stingy  about  the  amonnt  of 
cost,  if  they  conld  have  their  seathetic  tastes  gratified. 

The  collegium  pistoram,  nnion  of  millers,  who  ground 
grain  in  moi'tars  and  afterwards  in  mills,  was  also  a  trade 
organization.  Tliis  trade  was  a  very  important  one,  an  it 
furnished  the /arinea  for  the  tatnily  ubc  of  alJ  who  could  af- 
fored  to  eat  wheat  flour  or  any  of  the  cereals,  course  or  fine. 
When  we  further  take  into  account  that  it  required  at  least 
seventy  men  to  grind  as  much  grain  in  a  given  time  as  is 
DOw  ground  in  a  steam  mill  by  a  single  man,  we  may  realize 
that  m  Roue  and  vicinity  there  most  have  been  several 
thousand  workmen  constantly  employed  at  this  handicraft 
in  order  to  produce  Plough  to  supply  the  demand.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  were  many  people 
at  Rome  and  everywhere,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  too 
pool  to  enjoy  bread  and  nho  were  obliged  to  suhsist  on 
peas,  roots  and  other  cheap  food.'  Nevertheless  the  mil- 
lers were  numerous,  and  being  organized,  they  succeeded 
iu  competing  with  slave  labor  and  got  considerable  of  the 
work  to  do  as  a  free  industry. 

Oiiginally  or  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  all  such  work  was 
done  by  slaves  on  the  paternal  estate,  under  the  eye  of  the 
paterfamUies  or  head  of  the  family ;  but  when  those  de- 
graded slaves  became  numerous  and  began  to  think  for 
themselves,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  tbey  secured  mauu- 

IQC)  gxpreB3)7  leUn  faaw  chaaji  fed  9etb  libonrs  who  buUt  tbe  jcnat  EgyptlAn 

CnphexpLduB  UwcoHtoCUielt  tiving:  '*  Sttr^i^arraL  Si  £ti  wpai^uiTtov  Aiyt/rriair 
it  Tg  rviMliili,  OffB  K  Tt  (niBMiuj"  «ai  K^i^vt  lol  anipAt  iraiaiu^^  nin 
te^raMHrsurt'  lu  ax  i)i>  iS  H<fri<'*>'TB  i  •(i(«"W  (loi  iwiAryojioM  ri -ypitiB*™ 
in  tfbf^ia  IBL   3cU<B  foAarrB  ipyupiav   nrvA^tftfai."      Still   aftTlier,    HoBlor, 
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missions  aud  thus  the  trade  unionists  were  mostly  freedmen 
wlio  had  the  sagacity  to  organize.  The  advaiitnges  in  thosa 
dayB,  of  a  good,  sound,  buaiu  ess-like  union  for  >»ch  trade 
must  have  beeu  very  great ;  eapeuially  so,  as  their  unions 
were  eommaniatical,  and  used  ua  means  ol'  convivial  enjoy- 
ment,  aa  well  as  for  economic  ends. 

Of  the  coUegiumi7icend(iriwn,  or  firemen's  asaociatiou  men- 
tion is  made  by  Mommsen,  who  wonders  why  they  should 
■  |)e  ttappresBed  ^  since  burial  and  firemen's  societies  were 
-;ltmoDg  these  saved.* 

The  coUeffiiem  VinarioruTn,  (wine  dealers  and  wine  vault- 
era)  was  an  institution  of'later  diite  than  Nuraa,  who  did  not 
encourage  wine  drinking.  It'thereare  data  extant  regard- 
ing theni  at  so  early  a  time,  we  have  failed  to  find  them. 
During  the  time  of  the  emperors,  however,  they  were  the 
subject  of  discussion  an  to  whether  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed  or  exempted.'  The  collegium  lupanariorum  {bro- 
thel keepers),  as  is  seen  in  the  passage  here  cited,  was  an 
institution  well  known  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  two  ceoturies  before  Christ  there  were  secret  asao- 
eiaiiona  of  the  Inpanarii,'  of  which  an  account  has  gone 
into'  history.  These  were  curious  products  of  the  mania 
for  organization  that  must  have  existed  at  Rome.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whola  plebeian  class  of  inbab- 
itanta  were  out  in  the  cold,  competitive  world,  and  de- 
pending each  upon  his  or  her  trade  or  profession  which  he 
or  she  considered  right,  ao  long  as  it  was  patronized  by  the 
elegant  people  of  the  other  class  who  liad  social  as  well  as 
political  institutions  upon  which  they  could  base  a  goaranty 
of  safely. 

During  a  visit  in  Europe  we  became  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Tompkins  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Begistrntion  at 
London,  from  whose  hand  was  first  received  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity.  We  also 
m:ide  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Professors  Vogt,  Errera, 
Huber,  Vigano  and  many  others  who  reterred  us  to  volumes 

i  "Ut  enim  eeiutDB  e.  g.  et  Itinemm  claw  et  limtuidloi'Dm  Jui  coanudi  le- 
tlijverit,  quniaHoai:  reUtl  stiDt,  U  quifuneiariocDnsglalnCoreiiiDt  liicsDdioIiun 
i-aUBBiociatatemiulnr"  (HommtHiD,  0c  CoUtgiis  ci  SodiUiciCs  iCmnanonim,  p. 
BS  . 
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of  Druraaun,  Foucart,  Wescher,  Lijdera,  Mommsen,  De 
Broglie  and  others.  It  is  through  the  great  labors  of  sucb 
men  that  the  modern  stndcnts  of  the  labor  movements  are 
made  aware  of  what  wonders  in  the  social  problem  were 
wrought  in  antitjnily.  But  their  evidence  is  nearly  all  de- 
rived from  the  wilenl  inscriptiona  npon  slabs,  ams  and  sar- 
cophagi that  survive  the  corroding  vicissitudes  of  the  sad 
centuries.  In  fact  the  industry  of  the  archaeologists  may 
yet  reveal  as  valaable  contribntions  to  the  science  of  soci- 
ology as  the  fossil  diggers  have  revealed  to  their  branch  of 
paleontology.  It  is  now  made  certain  from  multitudes  of 
inscriptions  which  have  weathered  the  atomis  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  that  great  numbers  of  social  organiz.i- 
lions  of  the  laboring  classes  existed  simultaneonsly  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  variety  of  names  for  them  found  on  the  relics  are 
more  attributable  to  epochs  and  languages  than  to  differ- 
ences in  their  character  and  tenets  of  association.  Where 
the  Greek  was  spoken  they  were  called  after  the  term  eranos^ 
mt'aning  a  meal  of  victuals  in  common,  or  food  for  whioh 
a  common  assessment  was  made  npon  members  who  enjoyed 
it  by  mutual  consent  Thns  it  came  to  be  a  method  of  pro- 
curing or  earning  the  meal^a  trade  union.  Hence  the 
eranoi  were  organizations  or  co-operations  for  the  purposes 
of  self-support;  and  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the 
community  method,  sm^h  as  in  our  day  exhibits  itself  at  the 
Soci^te  de  Conde  sur  Vesgre,  than  of  the  more  prevalent 
co-operative  a«sociation8,*  like  the  Equitables. 

This  term  Eranos  is  unmistakable  in  meaning.  An  oblo- 
quy attaches  to  it,  pretty  much  the  same  as  to  our  word 
communism,  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  classics ;  because 
the  societies  existed  during  that  period  of  the  world's  career 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  was  more  fierce 
and  intolerant  toward  the  meeker  spirit  of  mutual  help  than 
it  is  now;  for  the  eranoi  were  the  Greek  guilds.  Yet  evi- 
dences are  abnndant  that  sucb  communities  existed  in  large 
numbers ;  that  they  obtained  no  little  moral  and  pecuniary 
aid  from  outside;  that  they  were  persecuted  by  the  politi- 
cians, hated  by  the  optlmates,  and  were  obliged  to  assume 
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a  good  dfal  of  veneration  for  ihe  ^jods,  and  ptay  other  bo- 
oi&l  as  well  aa  political  couoier-taciics  to  exist. 

Another  uame,  that  of  Thiasoa,  was  given  to  a  similar, 
and  it  would  ajjpua.r  coteraporaaeouB  class  of  organization, 
In  tact  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  tbe  thiasoi  nnd 
the  eranoi  were  pretty  iniK^b  one  and  ihe  same  thing.  Bat 
m  the  term  tkiasog  with  the  various  forma  of  verb  and  sub- 
Blantive,  refera  to  demonstiations  of  joy,  auoh  as  marching, 
dancing,  singing  and  the  like,  in  the  open  streets,  it  appears 
ihev  wete  one  kind  of  organization  with  two  names — that 
pf  eranot,  tbe  secret  union  which  met  twice  and  sometimes 
four  times  a  month  ;  and  of  the  more  generally  known  tAiasoi 
whose  members  sometimes  paraded  m  large  numbers  in  the 
open  air.'° 

,  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  baa  devoted  his  very  useful  life  to 
jtanistical  matters  regarding  the  Friendly  Sodelies  of  Great 
iBriuiin,  is  prone  to  picture  analogies  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  form.  Studyirig  the  former  from  the  light 
he  and  others  have  rendered,  we  are  strongly  suspicions, 
because  Ihej  were  distinct  &yra  the  baucfaaniilia  and  the 
more  ancient  erotiae,  that  they  were  unions  of  trades  whose 
tenets  involved  nearly  all  the  elements  of  the  socialists  of 
to-day,  rather  than  ot  the  present  standard  of  liberty  and  de- 
Tfilopment  to  be  found  in  tbe  Friendly  Societies  of  Great 
Britain.  According  to  Mr.  Tompkins'  list,  which  was  al- 
wfijs  official,  the  Friendly  Societies  in  1868  numbered  23, 
OpU,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,700,000,  and  a 
'Capital  of  nearly  50,000,000  dollars."  The  comparison 
tlierefore  is  at  least  respectable.  We  quote  from  his  paraph- 
let  on  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity: 

"Let  us  now  consider  what  tliese  companies  were  which 
are  called  by  the  names  of  eranos  and  thiasot,  and  of  whii:h 
the  following  and  other  inscriptions  have  revealed  the  nnro- 
ber  and  importance.  These  oonipanies  were  formed  of 
jn'embera  who  met  together  to  sacrifice  to  certain  divinities 
and  to  celebrate  their  festivals  in  common  ;  besides  this  they 
assisted  those  members  who  fell  into  necesBitous  circum- 
stances, and  provided  fortheir  funerals.  They  were  at  once 
religious  associations  and  friendly  societies."     Sometimes 

la  Id  BnbnqUBDt  cluptors,  alto  mncb  n- 


IQWCting  them  sad  the  Jewiib  snd  Egiptlui  cnnimi 
<>  Hvportor  lh6  Segiarar  of  Friendlg  aoaelics  of  C 
u  Tbls  auttior  might  have  here  said  "  trade  u: 
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they  daringly  partook  of  a  political  and  commercial  character* 
These  private  corporations  (recognized  by  the  state),  had 
their  prcHiding  aud  other  offioera,  their  priests,  their  funds 
supplied  by  the  contributions  of  members  and  the  liberality 
of  henefactoi'B.  They  assembled  Id  tlieir  sanctuary  aud 
made  decrees.  They  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
important  cities,  and  eeipecially  in  the  raaritine  ones.  At 
Rhodes,  for  example,  there  were  the  Companions  of  the 
Sun,  the  Sons  of  Bacchns,  of  Minerva  Lindienne,  of  Jupiter 
Atabyrius,  of  Jupiter  the  Savior.  At  Athens  (or  rather  at 
the  PiriBUB),  there  were  the  Heroistes,  the  Serapistes  or 
company  of  the  worshipers  of  the  god  Sernpi3,theEraiiBteH 
the  OrgeouB  and  lastly  the  thiasotes." '* 

Mauy  of  these  were  trade  anions  possessing  a  common 
fund,  the  amount  of  which  depended  upon  the  number  of 
members  who  paid  regular  contributions,  and  the  amotmt 
of  the  donations  that  were  given  from  wealthier  people  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  them.  There  is  plenty  of  eTldenoe 
that  women  as  well  as  men  formed  the  membership  of  these 
societies.  Woman  took  her  stand  with  all  the  dignity  and 
the  honors  of  the  man ;  and  there  arc  several  slabs  of  stone 
and  other  relics  on  which  are  inscribed  some  of  the  partioa- 
lars  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  importance  of  the  honors 
awarded  her  for  faithfulness  and  ability  in  performing  the 
duties  of  an  executive  officer.  The  monthly  meetings  or  so- 
ciables held  in  enclosed  gardens  nnd  groves  were  lately 
conducted  by  the  women  who  gave  the  attractive  convivial 
feature,  which  may  account  for  their  long  existence  and 
extraordinary  status  and  power,  that  enabled  them  to  do 
what  no  social  society  of  our  more  enlightened  age  is  doing 
— write  their  record  as  the  dinotherium  and  the  trilobite 
have  done,  in  the  irrefiitahle  argument  of  their  stone  remaina 
and  inprints.  There  are  at  present  very  few  societies  of  so- 
cialists of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  that  are  in  tfae 
habit  of  chiseling  out  their  archives  with  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  and  upon  such  imperishable  material  as  was 
habitual  with  the  ancient  eranoi  and  sodalicia. 

It  is  true,  we  are  making  so  profound  an  impression  that 

frienflJj  focieiio*  of  Greet  Britiln  have  beconie.  ilnce  llie  rapeal  o(  Ihe  comnir 
■cy  I&W9  In  1B24.  genuine  trade  unions  ol  the  beet  paltecn.  UarinK  the  exUt 
•noe  or  the  cruel  [aw  ot  EKzBbetk  Itae:r  msltilBlTied  (he  title  of  ftlendlj  and 

>!  Mr.  II.  Tboai|>liiDB'  pamphlet  an  ttae  FriauU^  Saettlia  1/ JsUjvily.    Lon- 
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the  histories  and  printed  records  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
important  transactions  are  slowly  hccowinga  possilile  thin^; 
and  such  records  naay  possibly  aave  us  from  oblivioa  ;  but 
the  true  and  thorough  hiatriographer  of  the  labor  move- 
ments of  the  world  has  a  broad  and  attractive  field — not 
yet  all  laid  open — in  the  study,  and  interpretation  of  the 
mnititades  of  reliefs,  anaglyphs,  and  other  queer  paleographa 
upon  slabs,  urns,  amjihoree  and  such  objectj  of  those  by-gone 
ages ;  a  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  archseoloi^ist  to 
develop  and  complete.  The  truth  is,  the  history  of  labor 
lias  been  neglected ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  very 
nearly  alt  oT  that  which  in  this  more  propitious  n<;e  is  at- 
tracting profound  consideration  by  the  wi«e  and  beni-volent, 
liBB  been  gone  over  and  tried,  amid  the  vicinijiludes  of  wiirs 
and  otberantagonismsof  the  outside  competitive  world,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Bttt  the  fact  that  their  non-  competitive  plan  failed  of  gen- 
era) adoption  need  not  be  adduced  as  an  argumt^nt  against 
them.  They  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  so  far  as 
they  were  intended  to  apply.  They  were  trade  anions  for 
the  most  part  among  the  mechanics  and  laboring  per>ple; 
and  BO  iax  as  their  societies  concerned  them,  they  succeeded. 
It  bad  not  become  particularly  a  broad  question.  "When, 
however,  Christ  took  up  the  principle  of  community  of  in- 
terests involved  in  their  tenets,  and  organized  his  syatem  of 
advocacy,  their  immediately  arose  upon  it  a  world-wide 
culture  and  an  opposition;  because  this  threatened  the  over- 
throw of  the  competism  which  has  always  been  the  basis  of 
both  social  aud  political  ecoriomy. 

That  the  communes,  called  the  eranoi  in  Greece,  the  Gj'e- 
cian  Archipelago,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  in  the  Gr>-ek 
tongue,  and  the  collegia,  aodaticia  or  coelus  ib  the  Lsitin, 
were  the  chief  cause  and  originators  of  Christendom,  we 
can,  after  mature  reflection,  entertain  little  doubt. 

Already  faint  glimpses  of  proof  are  extant  that  the  prin- 
ciple or  thesis  of  our  modern  community  of  interests,  ','  no 
escellence  without  unity  in  labor,"  and  that  "endless  toil 
in  collecting  good,  both  by  esperinieot  and  observation," 
which  is  now  giving  preponderance  to  Aristotle's  philosophy 
over  that  of  Plato,  is  significantly  crowding  Christianity 
out  from  the  impractical  self-denying  scHdoI  of  St.  Jerome, 
baok  into  its  primeval  socialism,  or  non-compeiism,  in  the 
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defense  of  whicli  Jesus,  Nestor,  and  a  thousand  others  bave 
BuSered. 

Fortunately  for  aa,  the  ancient  trade  unionB  were  in  the 
babit  not  only  of  wntiug  their  minutes  nnd  prcaerving  ilicm 
in  their  own  archives,  in  each  state  where  they  exJBted  bub 
many  of  the  great  events  were  tiiriher  inscribed  either  in 
lilto,  demi  or  bastio-relievo;  and  many  times  this  was  done 
on  marble  or  good  blue  or  sand-Btooe,  which  has  withstood 
all  the  erosionr'  of  time. 

Id  some  placps,  as  aD  the  Piraeus  the  ancient  aeaport  of 
Athens,  in  thu  Isle  of  Saiitorin,  in  Rhodes  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  societies  were  very  numerouB.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  during  the  period  of  the  existence  of  these  nations, 
ranging  about  58  years  before  Christ  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  archives  by  Theophilus  and  St. 
Cyril,  about  A.  D.  414,  the  laws  against  these  poor  people 
and  their  organizations  where  almost  whimsically  severe. 
M.  Eenan  says  of  the  Roman  commnnes,  that  there  was 
still  less  favor  here  ^ven  the  disinherited  classes  than  in 
other  countries.  Daring  the  Roman  Repnblic,  in  the  "  af- 
fair of  the  Bacchanales,"  186  years  before  Christ,  the  policy 
of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  these  associations  had  first  been 
prodhimed." 

It  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  people  to  cleave  to  fra- 
ternizing organizations,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  religi- 
ons character.  This  kind  of  association,  however,  was  hate- 
ful to  the  patricians — the  dispensers  of  the  political  power 
— who  recognized  the  family  and  the  state  in  actual  force, 
as  the  correct  social  group.  These  patricians  took  the 
minutest  precautions  against  allowing  the  plebians  the  scope 
of  developing  into  a  counter  power.  They  had  to  be  scru- 
pulously authorized  before  they  could  become  an  associa- 
tion— probably  by  charter.  They  could  not  appoint  a  per- 
manent president  or  magiater  eacrorum.  The  number  of 
their  members  had  to  be  limited.  The  meanest  restrictions 
were  enacted  against  their  accumulating  too  large  a  Innd 
for  their  commune.  Similar  peevishness  continued  againW 
the  disinherited  classes  during  the  existence  of  tho  Roman 
Empire.  The  archives  of  the  law  contained  every  imagin- 
able provision  for  the  repression  of  their  growth. 

■«So  we  And  Ibe  ^reat  social  wan  or  tliQ  rebflllioiiH  of  AlavH,  aviated  bjr  tbtt 
■nimplored  arlslml  iotiabltauu.  to  tiiTO  raged  fiom  atrauE  Ihli  Mme  parlM. 
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M,  Benan  furtlier  BBserts  tljat  the  Syrians  gathered  into 
these  aocioties  iuocalating  them  with  opinions  which  the 
patricians  vainly  sought  to  destroy.  The  Revue  Arch6o!o- 
^que  says  that  there  was  a  "  contest  of  opinions  between 
^e  communes  nnd  the  patricians,''  which  is  very  natural; 
since  the  whole  gist  of  the  former  was  to  do  away  with 
COmpetiEm  and  the  system  of  intermediary  commission  men 
depended  upon,  by  the  patricians,  as  a  principle  for'  their 
\ery  exbtence. 

The  Greek  societies  are  known  by  ioBoriptions  now  in  the 
Archffioiogical  Museum  at  Athens,  to  have  had  the  follow- 
ing ofBcers: 

1.  Three  presiding  officer;* — of  both  sexes ;  (a)  the  presi- 
^Bnt  ijirostatea),  male;  and  {b)  the  guardian  in  charge  [pro- 
efaiMfria),  female.  They  had  also,  (c)  a  president  oftinance 
(flrcheraniates). 

2.  A  stewardess  or  housewife  (lamia). 

3.  A  manager  or  trustee;  of  whom,  doubtless  each  era- 
nog  or  union  had  more  than  one  (fpimeletes).  There  are 
evidences  that  the  functions  of  this  important  office  wei-e 
divided  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  union. 

4.  The  recording  secretary  or  scribe  who  wrote  the  min- 
ntea  for  the  archives  {grammaleiia). 

6,  Lawyers  {mndilan),  whose  exclusive  business  was  to 
watch  and  defend  the  society  and  its  memberB,  individually 
a^  well  as  collectively,  against  the  persecution  of  the  outside 
competitive  world  which  was  always  too  prone  to  enforce 
any  one.  of  the  many  repressive  and  intolerant  laws  and 
measures  above  referred  to,  against  them. 

6.  The  manager  of  roligjons  rites  (kieropoioa). 

7.  Priest,  one  who  iittcnded  to  the  rchgioaa  oeremonies 
or  rites  {hierokeryx). 

A  glance  at  ancient  mythology  will  show  that  a  great 
many  isnw,  creeds  or  denominations  existed  in  hierarchical 
afiairs;  and  that  the  power  of  each  was  nearly  cocqtial  ho 
&r  as  political  and  social  status  or  respectability  was  con- 
oiBmea.  All  seem  to  have  been  shielded  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  So  the  communes  took  refuge  under  the  favors 
oi  religious  discipline,  and  are  known  to  have  been  obliged 
to  do  BO  to  keep  themselves  reconciled  to  their  persecutors. 
3.V  these  tactics  and  by  the  smartness  of  their  own  l.iwyers, 
who  gave  their  timeto.theUbo:rof  love,tbey  kept  the  hoH> 
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tile  and  reBlringent  clauaes  of  the  law  a  "  dead  letter,"  id 
spite  of  ihe  patrieiana  and  optiraate?.  M.  Renan  and 
olhtrs  declare  that  there  were  radical  "  differences  of  opin- 
ion "  on  the  part  of  i.he  unions  all  through  those  centuries. 
The  truth  is,  that  then,  as  now,  their  very  existence  was  an 
organized  socialistic  state,  though  of  a  low  order, 

"We  find  that  some  of  the  eranoi  or  Greek-speaking  cotn- 
monities  worshiped,  and  evon  dudicated  themselvcH  to  one 
god  with  its  pecnliar  1  it  an  j',  some  to  another.  Here  is  a 
tranalalion  from  the  very  slah  or  "  stone  tablet  "  referred  to 
in  the  command  of  the  decree,  which  strangely  enough,  has 
Burvived  all  the  ages  since  the  heginniog  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  On  looking  it  over,  who  shall  doubt  that 
this  was  a  great  and  perhaps  wealthy  community,  in  eveTy 
way  respectable?  It  was  dedicated  to  the  mythical  god, 
Jupiter,  and  chronicles  the  lact  clearer  than  the  recusant 
historian  could  have  done  upon  papyrus,  that  it  was  an 
honorable  and  responsible  body,  anct  in  nowise  allied  to 
the  bawdy  erotomania  that  inspired  the  orgies  of  earlier 
origin  and  that  formed  the  subject  matter  of  Anacreon's 
dithyrambicB  smd  the  voluptuous  bacchanalian  ditties  of 
Pindar.  This  translation  is  clipped  verbatim  from  Mr. 
Henry  Tompkin's  pamphlet"  "It  has  been  proposed: 
seeing  that  Meuis,  son  of  MnistheuB,  of  Heractea,  is  full 
of  good  win  toward  the  thiasotes,  find  of  zeal  for  the  tem- 
ple, that  at  present,  being  treaaurer,  appointed  under  the 

archontate  of he  has  fulfilled  that  charge  with  zeal 

and  honeBty;  that  he  has  fiaislied  the  portico  and  the  front 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lebraundos  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  god;  that  he  has  managed  the  conomon  funds  with 
honesty  ajid  justice,  and  that  to  all  the  thiasotes  he  has 
been  irreproachable  both  before  and  after  taking  ofBce  aa 
treasurer ;  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  add  his  own  money 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  temple,  showing  thus,  in  an 
evident  manner  the  good  will  that  he  has  for  the  thiasotea, 
and  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  sacerdotal  ofBce  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  god.  For  all  these  things  the  thiasoteB 
have  decreed  to  award  a  vote  of  thanks  (eulogium)  to 
Menia,  son  of  Mnistheus,  of  Heraolea ;  to  crown  him  with 
a  chaplet  of  fohage ;  to  consecrate,  in  a  part  of  the  tem- 
ple where  it  will  be  best  seen,  his  Hkeness,  painted  on  a 

u  for  the  ordinal  Sm  Bn..  Atrhtologiqtu  Paper  b}  M.  WsBcbsc. 
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piece  of  wood,  according  to  law,  in  order  to  show  to  all 
tliuee  who  wish  to  prove  their  zeal  toward  the  temple  what 
honors  tliey  may  obtain,  each  one  according  to  the  good 
he  maj  be  able  to  do  for  the  thiaaoUs;  and  to  engrave 
this  decree  on  a  stone  tablet,  and  to  place  it  in  tlie  tem- 
ple of  the  god." 

We  have  proved  in  our  own  mind  that  the  thiaeoi  whoae 
niembei-a,  the  Uiiasotes,  paraded  in  the  open  streete,  "danc- 
ing in  honor  of  the  fiodH,"  were  identical  with  the  secret 
eranoi  who  met  much  oftener  to  enjoy  their  meala,  oon- 
yivials,  discussions  and  social  pleasuree  in  coimnon  and  to 
contrive  for  each  other  situations  to  work.  The  eranoi 
were  much  less  known,  though  their  purpose  was  far 
more  significant."  They  met  fi'om  two  to  four  times  a 
mouth  to  transact  business  and  to  discuss  their  "  differ- 
ence of  opinion."  It  was  here  that  the  above  mentioned 
officers  fell  the  responsibility  of  their  functions.  The 
treasiu-er  was  of  bo  much  importance  that  he  was  called 
preKidcnt  of  finance.  Doubtless  the  male  president  {jiroa- 
(raks)  was  considered  to  outrank  the  female  president 
{^oeTaniatia),  if  indeed  the  aristocratic  idea  of  ranks  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  commune.  The  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  offices  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of 
the  Pati-ons  of  Husbandry,  or  Knighta  of  Labor. 

We  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  determine  exactly  what  clasa 
of  women  it  was  who  shared  the  communistic  proletarian 
societies  of  Greece  and  the  Greek-speaking  inhabitant 
under  trade  union  laws  during  the  power  of  the  Greek 
philosophies,  but  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  the  two 
most  reKpectable  classes  recognized  by  law.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  their  movements  at  Athens  were  watched  by 
the  Areopagus  or  court  of  Mars,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
over  criminal  eases  and  pubHc  order  and  decency.  The 
two  classes  were  the  wives  of  mechanics,  their  daughters. 
and  the  aiUitrules  who  made  their  hving  by  playing  the 
flute.  It  is  ahnost  certain  that  the  wonderful,  coesistant 
clasa  of  women  known  as  the  hetairai  also  participated  in 
these  Ernnoi  as  members.  But  to  prove  that  the  a»*/e- 
t^'iden  frequented  them  we  give  a  translation  of  a  Greek 

!•  AlbcnacDB.  DcipiuaaphiHtH,  VIII.    '•  E^„,o\  ii  •rsi..;  ivij^v  >.  ^^.tkXii^i. 
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uiBcription  cut  in  marble,  edged  with  baa  reliefs.  It  ia  of 
the  ftomiui  epoch  and  is  from  the  lale  of  Santorin  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  not  far  from  Nio.  Aa  Santorinwaa 
an  agricultural  country  they  migbt  have  been  mostly  ibuI- 
tivators.  No  matter  how  repressive  and  intolerant  the 
laws,  they  could  not  disband.  It  is  a  slab  firat  observed 
at  Athens  by  the  Arcbieologist  M.  Wescher,  in  which  the 
eranoi  fairly  unveil  their  secrecy  and  come  out  in  their 
own  name.  Before  giving  the  rendering  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, however,  we  beg  to  paint  aa  we  conceive  it,  a  picture 
of  ancient  competitive  fife  which  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  aociety.  It  ran  to  the  extent  of  gambling;  and  the 
ethics  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  been  fised  by  law  and 
public  opinion  at  httle  higher  than  the  gamblers'  code. 
Society  outside  the  eranoi  and  the  thiasoi  was  a  vast 
gambling  bell ;  and  the  long  existence  of  the  associationa, 
■ffe  can  aocovmt  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  in  their 
secret  recessea  poaaeased  a  charmed  circle.  It  was  the 
infinite  love  that  emanates  from  the  infinite  difEerence 
marked  by  tlie  gulf  yawning  between  competitive,  frater- 
nal life."  The  poor  Greek  working  people  must  have  felt 
all  this  difference. 

liCt  anyone  imagine  himself  obliged  to  contemplate  the 
fashionable  logic  of  a  gambling  den:  A  nuiuber  of  peo- 
ple ait  round  a  table,  each  with  his  pile  of  gold,  the  sum 
of  which  ia  the  etidce  involved.  There  is  skill  there. 
There  is  also  genuine  talent.  Brilliant  aptitudes  in  one, 
in  the  choice  of  cards  or  dice ;  intuition  in  another,  to 
catch  and  foreataJl  a  niggling  thought  and  checkmate  a 
winning  deal ;  shrewdness  in  a  third  at  the  study  of  fea- 
tures and  in  the  reading  of  their  inadvertent  language  i 
and  in  a  fourth,  tact  to  swoop  in  the  sum  of  the  aces 
against  the  competitors.  There  is  no  mutual  adaptation 
of  these  natural  gifts  to  a  common  good.  These  are  the 
non-productive  adornments  in  the  "code's "diplomacy.  In 
the  usages  of  the  gambler  opinion  has  fixed  a  sort  of 
reckless  general  law  that  acts  as  each  gambler's  guide ; 
and  to  obey  this  law  is  tn  conform  to  the  ethics  of  a  code 
which  is  the  oompetitor'a  idea  of  duty.    The  duty  of  each, 
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whether  in  the  exigency  of  the  winning,  or  of  the  losing 
game,  is  to  behave  with  decency.  Such  are  the  ethics  at 
the  gambling  stakes  and  each  must  conform. 

The  exoitement  of  the  competitive  game  goes  on.  The 
lookers-on  forget  self,  home  and  duty  in  their  admiration 
of  the  oontestants'  sHll.  Their  variety  of  method,  their 
quivering  versatility,  their  genius,  bold  of  one,  delicate  of 
another,  exhilarate  as  they  amaze.  But  when  the  one 
more  skilled  in  gaming  or  more  favored  in  fortuity,  sweeps 
the  stakes  and  stalks  ofiE  in  triumph  with  the  gold  of  his 
helpless  neighbors,  tbere  must  oome  a  reaction  of  feeling, 
thongh  the  rules  of  the  gambling  table  require  resigna- 
tion. The  defeated  need  not  try  to  hide  discomfiture.  A 
hungry  wife  and  children,  bhghted  hopes,  baffled  plftns 
and  chagrin,  beget  despair.  They  are  the  conjurers  of  dis-. 
trust,  jealousy,  vengeance,  hate,  suicide.  Even  the  winner 
dies  in  misery^  for  a  little  selfish  ecstasy  adds  nothing 
to  the  sum  of  a  life's  possibilities  and  joys.  He  is  often 
the  next  victim  in  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  the  trade> 

Now  this  IB  a  fair  picture  of  that  hell  which  constituted 
ancient  society.  The  household,  the  shambles  of  volup- 
tnous  commerce  and  oi  deal,  the  judiciary  and  the  wax- 
spirit  were  so  many  sheols  of  Uceneed  competism  reeking, 
with  a  virus  of  the  gambler's  code  and  intolerant  of  this 
sociahsm  of  the  poor.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  exact  a  pic- 
ture of  the  maudlin  present;  but  the  present  we  are  not 
dealing  with. 

i.-Lii'iuty  was  a  vast  concern  in  which  fashions,  means 
and  tine  things  were  huckstered  and  raffled  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  then  as  now.  the  working  classes  or  proletariat 
were  the  sensitive  target  which  ti\i.yy  club  of  misguided 
genius  bruised  and  imbruted- 

The  discovery,  then,  of  unquestionable  proof  that  there 
existed  comtemporaneoualy  with  this  outside  state  of 
things  an  order  of  human  association  whose  code  of  ethics, 
or  whoso  accepted  opinion  of  duty,  one  to  another,  was 
the  antithesis  of  this ;  whose  rule  of  home  and  labor  was 
based  deep  in  that  love  and  mutual  protection  which  af- 
terwards became  tbe  doctrine  of  salvation  as  proclaimed 
by  a  greater  teacher,"'  is  a  triumph  glorius  and  incalculo- 

irotherl;  Iotb 
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fale  to  the  >trDggIu>g^  dnjointed  lore  of  tfae  labor  more- 
mcot  to-daj.    The  fragnrat  at  AtfaenB  refaxred  to  « 
pece    '"     " 


of  bhu  HjmeUiaii  marUe  with  IttUe  bordar  vnk 


inacriptiooiB  ia 


plaioAttie  Greek  of  the  Aiistoteliaii 


epoch,  aod  its  traoalatum  tram  the  Reroe  Archeologiqae^ 
is  aa  followfl: 

"  Bj  a  rolable  and  jnst  administratioD  of  the  common 
fimd  of  monejr  beLongtsg  to  the  oomm unity  of  eraniatai, 
aod  haTing  erer  condoled  himself  with  Jdndnesa  and 
with  honest;;  and  as  be  has  n^teonslj  husbanded  the 
funds  snocesaiTdj  paid  by  the  eraaiistai  themaelTe^  aa 
wtSi  as  the  annnal  sobscripdon,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  eranofl ;  arid  is  riew  of  the  fact  that  in  eveiything 
else  he  Btill  continues  to  show  integrity  to  the  oath  which 
be  Bwore  to  the  eraTtinlai,  therefore  Hail  Alcmeon! 

*The  commaaity  of  the  erarriUai  rejoice  to  piuse 
AlcmeoD,  »oa  of  'fheori,  a  stranger  who  baa  been  natur- 
alized— their  president  of  finance  (arcA«ranute«);  and  do 
crown  him  with  a  chaplet  of  foliage  because  of  his  faith- 
fulnewt  and  good  will  to  them.  They  are  moreover  re- 
joiced and  praise  the  tniBt«eH  \epivMUUii)  and  aleo  the 
Awropotoi  of  Japiter  the  Savior,  ^id  of  Hercules,  mid  of 
the  Savior  of  the  gods.  And  they  crown  each  of  them 
with  the  wreath  of  honor  because  of  their  virtue  and  their 
hvelv  interest  in  the  conimnnity  of  the  eranutai." 

Tiie  Htone  is  here  broken,  leaving  us  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  this  interesting  relic.  The  principle 
however,  upon  uhich  this  erofwe  was  conducted,  accept- 
ing the  signification  given  this  word  by  lexicographers 
and  writers  of  the  adverse  school,  was  communisui — means 
taxed  from  a  common  membership  for  mutual  support 
This  settled,  we  next  ask :  did  such  an  experiment  thrive  ? 
The  above  inscription  is  full  of  praises  and  rejoicing  over 
its  BUcccHS.  Then  if  it  did  succeed,  and  if  in  conjunction 
with  it,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  less  secret  jubilees  of  the 
th-iagoi  famished  means  out  of  the  same  well-husbanded 
fund,  for  the  svfeet  coDvivials,  and  the  dance,  to  the  fam- 
ous music  of  the  female  flute-players,  did  not  this  "  com- 
munity of  the  eraniitui"  greafiy  augment  for  the  "  diein- 
berited  classes,"  the  means  of  happiness  and  virtue  T 
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These  are  important  conjectiires  coming'  from  the  un- 
written mistB  of  the  finest  of  the  world's  agea  of  antiquity. 
Iiet  the  ethnologist  and  the  paleontologist  divest  them- 
selves  of  bias,  tind  with  these  new  skeletons  of  ancient 
history  remodel  and  reproduce  an  ethologio  anatomy  of 
these  two  great  rivals  for  power — individualism  and  com- 
munal love.  For  if  the  desired  means  of  happiness  waa 
procured  through  this  one  experiment  of  whose  relics  we 
have  given  a  rendering,  then  it  is  evident  by  the  many 
other  similar  inscriptions  that  a  thousand  such  microcoama 
embellished  the  morals  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  slavea 
and  outcasts. 

These  microcosms  of  a  far  future  society  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  have  been  as  sweeping  or  as  pure  in 
their  radicalism  Ets  some  that  are  developing  at  the  present 
time;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  present  age  is  averse  to  the  implanting  of  a. 
system  which  means  introversion  and  revolution  of  com- 
petitive disassociation,  yet  we  possess  at  least  the  boon  of 
tolerance  which  was  almost  utterly  denied  the  struggling 
poor  of  those  times. 

According  to  the  best  information  to  be  had  ru^rding 
inscriptions  that  are  resnscitating  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient proletaries,  the  societies  ciUled  the  eranoi  and  the 
t/iinsoi  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hellenic  Penin- 
sula and  the  Ionian  and  Grecian  Archipelagoes,  Similar 
societies  are  known  to  have  existed  both  on  the  continent 
of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  Mommsen,  OreUi,  Bockh  and  other 
archieologists,  in  their  Latin  works  of  Deacriptiones  Re- 
^tywnnim,  havefillcdthousands  of  foho  pages  with  aketohea- 
01  all  sorts  of  paleographs  which  are  fac-similes  of  inscrip- 
tions, mono^-rams,  escutcheons  and  many  kinds  of  hiero- 
glyphic and  anaglyphic  gravery  and  embossing  in  stona 
and  metal  These  carious  things  are  being  dug  up  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  wherever  an- 
cient history  speaks  of  Uie  doings  of  men. 

Great  numbers  ore  described  that  have  come  from  Dal- 
matia,  the  rivers  and  plains  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  the- 
Kranish  provinces.  They  esiat  in  countries  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Armenians,  Phcenicians  and  Chaldeans;  and 
as  it  is  now  Iwcomiug  apparent  that  the  most  correct  phi- 
losophies of  the  Alesandi-iana  and  Athenians  were  first 
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inspired  by  Indians  of  the  eaet,  it  is  possible  tbat  great 
revelations  are  yet  forthcoming  from  the  Hindoo  school, 
of  whicb  the  Sonkhfa  Kapila  was  the  inspiring  oracle. 
But  however  this  may  be— whether  Buddhism  was,  or  was 
not  the  idiosyncrasy  that  germinated  t!ie  every-growing 
Bchism  among  dialecticians  of  all  succeeding  ages,  it  mat^ 
ters  Uttle. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  roind :  that  the  societies  of 
self-help  among  the  proletaries  have  uniformly  followed 
tiie  grouping,  self-teaching,  perpiatetic  method  of  Aristo- 
tle and  Kapila,  while  their  competitive  enemies  and  per- 
Becutors  have  followed  the  dreamy,  non-practical  Olym- 
pus-beclouded  generahties  of  Plato.  The  communities 
always  worked  well  under  Numa,  Solon,  .Jesus  and  Nostor, 
but  always  sufifered  under  Lycnrgus,  Appiua  Claudiaa, 
Csesar  and  Cyril,  If  the  strange  and  newly  unearthed 
library  of  Asehurbanipal,  who  was  emperor  of  the  Assyr- 
ians a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  is  ever  scanned  in 
a  non-prejudical  spirit,  its  ideographs  and  its  history  of 
their  aystems  of  nomenclature,  computation  and  collec- 
tion may  be  found  suggestive  of  similar  doings. 

We  have  already  said  something  concerning  the  rules 
and  by-lawa  of  the  societies,  which  by  the  marble  tablet 
whereon  their  records  are  graven,  are  known  to  have 
existed.  As  a  general  thing  these  decrees  and  regulations 
are  made  on  the  stones  that  still  honor  some  of  the  of&- 
cera.  Although  the  evident  object  of  each  of  these  or- 
ganizations was  to  enlarge  the  means  of  happiness  of  the 
members  by  providing  liberties  for  them  through  tlie  as- 
sociative sphere  of  the  collectivity,  and  may  be  said  on 
this  account  to  have  been  temporal  in  their  objects,  yet 
they  all  partook  strongly  of  some  religious  faith  incul- 
cated at  the  services  of  the  gods  in  the  temples. 

Some  vmters  upon  the  subject  are  convinced  that  they 
resembled  the  old  semi-religioua  guilds  of  trade  iu  Eng- 
land. They  also  intimate  that  like  the  continental  guilds 
for  a  similar  object,  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  tiiey  seem  to  have  been  under  the  patronage  of 
a  tutelary  saint,  and  that  under  this  tutelage  they  some- 
times founded  industrial,  comraerdat  and  maratime  cor- 
porations. Sometimes  they  made  it  a  specialty  to  aid  each 
other  in  acquiring  a  profession.     Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
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they  were  a  genuine  tjpe  of  the  trade  union."  Tlio  evi- 
dences of  this  are  many  \  and  it  is  no  argument  agaiuBt 
the  position  if  they  are  found  to  have  been  religious. 

The  objections  will  be,  that  they  opened  thtir  seasioDB 
with  prayer,  and  that  they  admitted  women  in  large  nom- 
bers.  But  some  of  our  own  trade  unions  undergo  forma 
aimilar  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  As  to  their  having 
had  women  as  members  it  only  proves  that  they  were 
trade  unions  of  a  higher,  more  long-lived  and  a  more  suo- 
oeeslul  development  than  these  of  the  present  day ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  sad  reflection  that  with  all  the  boeat 
of  modern  trade  unionists  and  all  the  good  they  are  do- 
ing, and  with  all  their  philosophy  and  practical  forcing  of 
the  true  political  economy  upon  governments,  Ihey  still 
fail  to  equal  the  judgment  of  the  trade  unionists  of  Greece, 
who  based  their  associations  upon  co-operation  for  peace 
ful,  ratlier  than  co-operation  for  aggressive  self  help. 
Another  resemblance  to  the  trade  unions  is  seen  in  their 
extreme  aecreoy. 

"  The  meetings  of  these  pre-Christian  societies  opened 
with  prayer ;  after  which  came  the  general  business.  The 
placrt  at  which  they  were  held  was  called  the  synod,  or 
sometimes  the  Synagogue,  and  the  assembly  was  abso- 
lutely secret — no  stranger  could  be  admitted,  and  a  severe 
code  maintained  order  thereat  They  were  held,  it  ap- 
pears, in  enclosed  gardens  surrounded  with  porticos,  or 
piazzas  or  little  arbors,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  was  erected.  The  officers  made  the  candidates 
for  membership  submit  to  a  sort  of  examination,  and  they 
had  to  certify  that  they  were  'holy,  pious  and  good.' 
There  was  in  these  little  confraternities,  during  the  two 
or  three  centuries  that  preceded  the  Christian  era,  a 
moveraent  which  was  almost  as  varied  as  that  which  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  ages  so  many  religious  orders  and 
BO  many  sub-diviaions  of  these  orders.  Very  many  have 
been  counted  in  the  single  island  of  Rhodes,  of  which 
several  bear  the  names  of  their  founders  or  of  their  re- 
formers. Several  of  these  confraternities,  especially  that 
of  Bacchus,  had  sublime  and  elevated  doctrines ;  and  en- 
deavered  nith  a  good  will  to  give   to  mankind  some  con- 

II  Thr  naiaTtt  far  iheir  beinE  often  nllslouji  and  barrowinj;  ROda  or  tnte 
lar;  auUss  are  ciplnlued  in  our  cupiei  en  lEia  KosUD  trade  aaioaa,  q.  t. 
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Bolation.  If  there  still  remained  in  the  Greek  world  any 
love,  any  piety,  any  religious  morahty,  it  was  owing  to 
the  liberty  granted  to  such  private  religious  doetriDea. 
The  doctrines  competed  in  some  measure  with  the  official 
religion,  the  decline  of  which  became  more  evident  day 
by  day."  " 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  because  the  eranoi,  or  Greek- 
speaking  unions  took  the  name  of  the  particular  god  they 
venerated,  that  they  were  ei:olu8ively  religions. 

The  arehEBOlogist,  Hamilton,  has  produced  fac-similea 
of  inecriptionB  on  slabs  that  were  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Symi.     The  translation  of  one  runs  thus: 

"Alexander,  of  Cephalonia,  has  been  honored  with  the 
gift  of  a  crown  of  gold,  and  also  Nisa,  his  virtuous  wife, 
of  Cos.  This  honor  is  given  by  the  Adoniaatea,  Aphro- 
diastes  and  the  Asclepiastes.  Epaphrodit«  and  his  wife, 
by  wish  of  the  Heroistes  and  of  the  Aeaciastes,  have  also 
been  honored  with  a  golden  crown." 

These  Adoniastes,  Aphrodiastaa,  Asclepiastes,  etc.,  were 
granoi,  whose  union  was,  on  account  of  th  e  peculiar  religi- 
ous notions  of  the  members  and  of  the  country,  dedicated 
respeotively  to  the  gods  Adonis,  Aphrodite,  Esculapia, 
etc.  Another  inscription  taken  from  Ross's  Inscriptionea 
Qregues,"  is  also  very  interesting  as  proof  that  these  so- 
cieties were  usually  dedicated  to  the  popular  gods  of  the 
mythic  hierarchy  of  Mount  Olympus. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  proof  of  the  general  position  assumed, 
on  account  of  its  bold  mention  of  union  and  confraternity 
thus  showing  that  it  belonged  to  the  eranian  and  thiaslan 
schoolofco-operationor  trade  unionism.  Itisfrom  Rbodes, 
and  is  somewhat  defaced.  Here  is  the  rendering  as  given 
in  Mr.  Tompkins'  review:  "*  *  *  crowned  with  a  crown  of 
gold  by  the  community  of  Jupiter  Xenos,  the  Dionysiates 
ChEsremoniena,  as  well  as  hy  the  FHuatheniastea  and  the 
**•«»»  crowned  with  a  crown  of  gold  by  the  Soleri- 
astes  (worshipers  of  the  Soter,  or  Mesaiah,  the  confrateniilj 
of  Jupiter  Xenos,  and  that  of  Minerva  Lindienne,  followers 
of  Cains,  ci-owned  with  a  crown  of  foliage  by  tiie  commu- 
nity of  Jupiter  Atabyrien  and  the  Agathodaemoniasles  I'hi- 
lonicns,  as  well  as  by  tlie  community  of  Dionysiastes  Clia?ri?- 
moeiena  and  by  that  of  Appnlio." 

••  TomillilllB,  FrUaiin  Sotittia  if  AnUipiag.  •>  Seltareliatit  Aiialllm-' 
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This  date  "in  the  year  178"  ie  supposed  to  mean  thu 
178th  year  of  the  existence  of  this  union.  Here  we  have, 
in  the  midst  of  the  lady  members  of  thia  old  and  probably 
rich  and  respectable  eraiws,  or  union  and  at  the  public  least 
or  monthly  sociable  in  the  enclosed  garden  that  always  dis- 
tinguished the  open  thiaso'i  from  the  Hocret  business  meet- 
ingof  the  eranoi,  a  flute-player;  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
fsmoosaufetncfes  whose  charms  are  celebrated  by  Alciphron, 
Atheninus  and  Theopompus;  and  of  whom  a  wi-iter  iu  liia 
work  on  prosLiiution,  unconsciously  irtliniates  that  ibey 
were  abandons  "  and  would  doublless  constrne  it  so  an  to 
make  this  feast  no  nobler  than  the  callipygiao  gameB,  which 
though  unfrequented  by  men  must  have  been,  of  course, 
'  Bcandalons."  May  not  anything  be  soandalous  vhen  re- 
garded in  a  ceiisorionn  and  uncharitable  light.  But  this 
feast  of  the  Commuoists  described  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

This  invaluable  memento  is  in  good  care  and  preservation 
in  the  museum  at  Athens.  On  the  bas-relief  are  these  sug- 
gestive figures;  A  god  and  a  goddess  in  an  enclosed  gardin. 
ItisCybile  the  Phrygian  goddess  who  sits  with  her  head 
crowned.  In  front  of  her  crouches  a  lion  ?  The  god  is 
Apollo  in  a  flowing  robe  and  in  a  standing  attitude.  Ue 
has  a  salver  {patera)  in  one  hand  and  a  lyre  in  the  other. 
There  is  a  priestess  or  proeanistria  standing,  and  a  mnsi- 
atm  or  avlelrid  is  playing  the  flute."  A  lamb  for  tlie  feast 
is  in  the  arms  of  a  young  man.  Under  this  is  the  inscrip- 
tioD  of  which  the  following  is  the  translation. 

'  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Mcneciates,  is  crowned  by  the 
■nembers,  men  and  women,  of  this  thiaaos.  Id  the  year  178 
she  (Stratonice)  was  female  president  of  the  club  {proeran- 
igtria),  a  crown  of  foliage  is  decreed  her  and  a  marble  tablet 
ornamented  with  banderoles  to  honor  her  public  proclama- 
tion in  the  assembly  of  Jupiter  in  honor  of  her  virtue." 

It  is  not  only  interestiug  but  extremely  useful  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  guidance  of  fature  society,  that  we  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  inner  and  unrecorded  )if<?  of 
Buiiquity.  The  same  turbulent  warlike  millioas  swarmed 
the  dties  and  thoroughfares  then,  as  now.  The  same  nnor- 
ganised  and  inequitable  methodsof  prodnction  and  appor- 

"  Smgwi.  fluiWT  if  p™**""™,  t «  .      , 

■>  Sm>*]»  Tifd  U  Laden,  DH  MmMctM  CkuM.  LipluUlon  it  th« 
llalm.  8. 10-11. 
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tionrarat.  The  same  egoism  and  aacrifiee  of  neighbor  for 
aggrandizement  of  selti  and  the  same  intolerance  and  big- 
otry in  prevailing  failha  that  inspire  the  competing  Muscovite 
Bussiuns  against  the  Rural  Solidarities,  the  Mennonities  and 
the  Dntchobore  today — the  sanie  aelfishnesa  that  makes 
man  hate  man,  and  church  hate  church  wherever  we  go. 
In  this  prodigious  whirlpool  of  self-aerving  negativencBa  and 
ignorance — the  painful,  tiresome  desert  through  whiuh  all 
proletarian  hnmanily  plods,  it  ia  gratifyini:;  to  discover  that 
a  great  counter  element  once  existed  with  organizations 
based  npon  that  community  of  equal  interests  which  is  fund' 
amentally  revolutionizing  the  policies  of  our  own  brilliant, 
but  depraved  and  selfish  century. 

The  specimen  adduced  was  a  festival  of  an  eranos — it  was 
the  thiasoi  itself,  and  a  glance  at  Liddeli  will  satisfy  the 
skepUc  that  it  was  a  sooiety  of  poor,  persecuted  people,  who 
agreed  to  asseaa  each  other  in  common  for  their  daily  food 
and  their  monthly  convivials;  and  the  proof  that  these  poor 
girls  were  sometimes  members  greatly  intensifies  the  inter- 
est in  them.  Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  among  these 
musical  trades  unionists  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
intelligent  people  the  world  ever  produced.  It  was  not 
considered  prostitution  in  those  days  to  do  what  they  did. 
The  stern  philosopher  Zeno,  hero  of  Stoicism,  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one ;  and  if  wo  are  to  believe  Albena^os 
was  ready  to  defend  his  love  with  the  antics  of  a  madman. 
This  was  after  he  had  vainly  insulted  her  because  she  oamo 
to  him  for  protection. 

But  the  most  magniScient  proof  of  the  communist  move- 
ment in  those  days  is  yet  to  be  givec 
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Thh  Old,  Old  Crimson  Enaign — An  Emblem  of  Pe»oe  and  Good 
■Will  to  Man— Strange  Power  of  Human  Habit^DeHcent  of 
the  H;d  Banner  through  PriraitiTs Culture — White  aod  Aiure 
the  Colore  ol  Mytbical  Angels,  Gracdeea  and  AristocrntH — 
Colors  for  tbe  Loffly  without  Famil;,  Souls  or  other  Sernpbio 
Attributes — How  the  Red  Vexillum  was  Bloleii  from  Labor 
— Trioks  whieb  CompromiHed  Peace  Tenets  of  the  Flag— The 
Flag  at  tbe  Dawn  ol  Labor's  Power — Tealimonj  ofPolyl^iua 
—Of  LivT— Of  Plutarch— Causes  of  Working  People's  Affec- 
tion for  Bed— The  Emblem  of  Ilefllth  and  the  Fruita  of  ToO 
— CereB  and  Minerva  their  Frotectresaeg  and  Mother-God- 
dessee  Wore  the  Flamiii|{  Bed — Emblem  of  Strength  and  Yi- 
lality — Archseologj  in  Proof— Their  Color  First  Borrowed 
from  Criroaon  Bun-Beams — More  Light  and  less  Darkness- 
White  and  Pale  Uuea  fur  the  Priwit* — Origin  of  the  Word 
"  FLAG  "—It  is  the  Word-Root  of  "  Flamo  "  a  Rod  Color— 
Proofa  Quoted — MediEeval  Banner  in  France  and  England— 
The  Red  of  All  Modern  Flags  Borrowed  from  that  of  theAn- 
dent  Unioi IB— Disgraceful  Ignorance  of  Modem  Frejudiu* 
and  Censure. 

The  typical  color  of  tbe  ^reat  Don-laboring  cJauiea  in  an* 
dent  timei  waa  white  and  azure  blae;  while  thai  o(  the 
Btrictiy  laboring  clement  wan  red.  Tbis  phenomenoD  bna 
come  down  to  iw  by  the  power  of  habit,  from  high  antiqutty.* 

tCoBWtt  TTtof,  ri'tmaim^  OiUmt,  [Vnl    I  pp.  7C,  ■■■  ».  ^  ■  1988,  Marital, 

"— ■— " ■Iwpmerof  babii:  "1  he  tirlDK  Itwt  B>rrl«Rn  tn  Mai  M« 

■  IBmiarlnaRa  »ndaKiTe,Me  UiM.  n>Au.  v..— mtiKm 
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White,  in  lieatben  mythology,  was  tbought  to  be  emblem- 
atic»l  of  degree.  It  was  the  color  used  by  the  gens  families 
and  by  ihe  priesthood.  Very  often  a  beautiful  azure  of  var- 
ious shades  accompanied  the  pure  white.  Following  this 
habit  of  the  optiraates  and  tbeir  hierarchy,  we  still  imagine 
•white  to  be  tbe  color  of  the  robes  of  angels,  and  still  make 
it  a  holy  color.'  All  people,  ancient  or  modern,  having  a 
history  and  a  priesthood'  with  concomitant  crafts,  have  re- 
garded white  as  the  adumbration  of  holiness,  of  purity,  of 
aristocracy.  It  is  the  color  which  befits  itself  to  sopersti- 
tion  and  to  property;  therefore  the  gens  or  the  gentle,  who 
do  not  work,  who  are  unsoiled,  who  eat  up  the  prodactH  of 
Isbor,  who  robe  themselves  in  white  and  ascend  throne,  see, 
chancel,  pulpit  or  patriarchal  seat,  and  who  talk  of  their 
"  subjects  "  whom  toey  spurn  and  absorb,  are  of  all  others 
most  certain  to  flaunt  the  robes  of  white  and  azure  and  shin- 
ing purple.  These  colors  date  from  a  dim  era  of  antiquity, 
and  like  the  etymon  they  were  self -suggestive  ap  the  anti- 
thesis of  sweat  and  toil  and  grime.  They  embellished  and 
decked  the  bodies  of  the  "  washed,"  and  conld  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  creatures  smoked  and  smeared  at  the  furnace 
and  the  anvil.  Hence  a  contempt  of  labor.'  The  idea  of 
Plato  which  he  copied  from  the  Pagan  religion  and  which 
Christianity  nnfortunately  afterwards  copied  from  bira,  nn- 
der  the  name  of  Neo-Platonistn,  was  that  of  white  robes, 
white  wings,  white  banners — a  mysterious  power  in  the 
clouds,  a  home  at  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  vaulted  dome 
of  heaven — and  myriads  of  slaves  and  menials  in  red,  brown, 
dun  and  murk  who  were  to  plod  without  souls,  liberties 

mirkB  \ti  ibfl  c-our?o  of  CTtlture."    This  author  hereaTWD  cilei  mAoT  liutaiiii« 
■hDwlng  tbe  eitrems  it^e  of  our  pnltrleal  habits,  i 
bmlDg,    0ns  ot  the  moat  etrlklng  loBtarcea  whlcb 

bjMr.Tjlor,fllonB»Hlitlien)flrjihatheherB»L , . 

tor  intiqullj  HDd  pttb  "f  sntecedpnt  mekuiPK  lus  perlupa  no  rlial  in  the  Itla  of 

and  one  which  may  be  rejnrdEd  hb  canons  and  rar-retctaed,  miide  ^;  Kogere,  So- 
oial  Lift  in  Snntland,  Vol.  1,  p.  S,  in  apesking  ot  the  giants  and  care-dwellers  ot 
the  stone  periods  "In  popular  BuuerBiitlon  Oiera  still  linger  meniortea  of  the 
Neolithic  age."    Thla  ia  reallT  nonderful. 

I  BadoHOHi,  v!l.  9,  14.  So  tdan,  six.  S :  "  And  to  ber  «ai  ZTinted  that  ahe 
■taould  be  arraved  In  flax  linen,  clean  and  wbiis,  foe  the  flno  linen  la  the  dght- 
eouaue^  of  lialnls.'*    So  again  ili,  14.    "And  the  armiefl  which  were  in  heaven 

1  aahl  undiHoBtr.  M/e  of  lire  GrriJa  and  Hoinatu.  U,  Utlffer,  p.  485,  epealdng 
odhe  ancienla  »aj«:  "The  uaoal  color  of  the  dreaa  waaorlginallj  white  .for  the 
t0i!H  thie  wan  pcescrlbcd  hj  Isn).  onlr  poor  people,  alavea  and  freedmeo  wore 
disss  of  Itia  natural  brown  or  black  colore."  Red,  a  "color,"  waaalwajs  conald- 
^nd  Saer  thitn  Drown  or  black,  tbongb  all  were  Utbor  colon. 
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honors  or  rewards,  in  th»  degrading  service  of  keeping  them 
white,  clean-wmhed  and  fat.  The  idea  of  Ariaioiie,  the 
practical,  was,  tliat  labor  itself  waa  pure,  worthy,  and  the 
only  thing  which  could  possibl;  lead  luon  lo  knowledge  aud 
good;  j'et  even  liis  great  mind  could  not  at  that  early  day 
discern  a  method  of  ridding  the  world  of  tdaves,  BkhuugU 
Socrates,  a  member  of  a  commune  that  waved  the  red  bau- 
ner,  had  told  them  that  manual  labor  was  a  virtue.* 

Again,  white  was  the  color  of  the  ancient  ariatocralic 
fliitf  or  military  banner,  both  of  the  Romans  and  Greeka. 
This  18  distinctly  told  to  usia  sn  elaborate  description  of  all 
the  phases  of  the  subject,  by  Polybius,'  who  wrote  just  at 
the  time  when  the  greater  slave  rebellions  were  beginning 
fiercely  to  rage. 

As  long  as  the  ancient  military  ranks  remained  undefiled 
by  the  presence  of  slaves  aud  ireedmen,  or  persons  of  lowly 
condition,  the  senmon  or  vexillum,  that  Im,  the  flags  and 
banners  were  white,  azure  and  gray.  But  we  find  that 
corioasly  enough,  the  red  vexiUum  comes  temptingly  into 
the  Roman  tent  at  the  very  time  when  ibe  workingnien  be- 
gan to  assume  military  and  poliliual  iiupnrtauce.  It  waa 
evidently  introduced  as  a  means  for  inspiring  this  class  of 
soldiers  to  desperate  acts  of  valor;  °  because  the  red  banner 
of  the  communes  was  so  sacred  to  them  that  they  would 
recklessly  oast  their  lives  into  the  Jaws  of  death  in  the  act 
of  recapturing  it  from  an  enemy.  Multitudes  of  ini-Uinoes 
are  on  record  proving  that  the  Roman  generals  cunniiigty 
managed  to  toss  the  vexillum  or  red  banner,  in  gome  surrep- 
titious manner,  over  into  the  enemy's  camp  at  a  moment  of 
onset,  thereby  enthusing  the  soldiers  with  a  reckless  oblivion 
of  danger,  aa  they  crushed  into  it  in  desperate  hapte  aud  de- 
termination to  seize  from  the  polluted  fingers  of  the  bar- 
barian their  endeared  and  cherished  flag.' 

4  For  moTBOD  thlAKTfl&t  man's  pbilcnophT,  ice  ctmptetv  It.  od  itit  Bleutinian 
rglteria,  ftnd  ISIV.  OB  Ibfl  Plan!  nfilu  ATiacat  £caifiicbiri. 

■  '■- -  ■jiuh  Mb(!«1.  HObnia.  VII,  c.  89,  pp.  878-877,  ed,  GronovU.  AmeWlo- 
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The  cariosity  of  the  reader  may  by  this  time  be  &roai 
to  tinderetand  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  Strang^ 
affection.  We  shall  attenipt  to  bring  oat,  so  far  as  aathen- 
tic  eyidence  cnn  be  bad,  the  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ineffaceable  love  in  the  Btriclly  proleinrian  class,  for  the 
beauiit'al  and  incomputably  aged  red  banner ;  and  in  doing 
BO,  wo  may  help  the  inqnirer  io  the  effort  to  discern  the 
causes  of  this  emblem  having  so  flnccesafullj  breasted  the 
storms  of  adversity  aud  time  and  come  down  to  us  embalmed 
in  the  same  love  and  veaeration  that  shrouded  and  shielded 
it  in  deep  antiquity,  wbcn  it  knew  and  comforted  men  only 
as  poor  and  lowly  slaves. 

In  the  beatbeo  mythology  two  great  and  celebrated  de- 
ities presided  over  labor— Minerva  and  Ceres.  The  Greek 
names  of  these  celebrated  and  much  adored  mythic  deities 
were  Demeter  for  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture  snd  Iruit- 
fwlneaa  of  the  earth,  and  Atheua  for  Minerva,  goddess  of 
manual  labor  and  protectress  of  woi'king  women  and  work- 
ingnien.     These  two  great  deities  wore  flaming  red.' 

Bacchus  of  the  Romans  and  Dionysus  were  the  same 
myths  with  Ceres  and  Athena;  that  is,  they  seem  to  have 
personified  in  the  male  what  these  goddesses  did  in  the 
female;  and  their  vesture,  liko  that  of  the  goddesses,  was 
flaming  red.  So  Apollo,  who  was  none  other  than  the  auu, 
was  allied  to  them  in  functions.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
both  genders  of  these  imaginary  beings  represented  the  an- 
cient sun-worship.     The  brilliant,  flammg  light  of  the  sun  is 
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thoaghtto  have  been  the  first  object  of  awe  and  wonder  be- 
fore wbicb  primitive  man  bowed  himself  down  in  ador- 
ation.' It  wftBthe  great  and  mngmficent  orb  of  day  that  in 
epring  warmed  the  first  sprige  of  vegetable  life.  To  the 
grand  monarcb  of  the  day,  tne  ancient  laboring  man  firat 
gave  bomage  fur  light  and  heat  which  caused  the  fruits  of 
bis  planllng  to  grow  and  ripen.  As  this  wondrous  beins. 
always  believed  to  be  alive  and  rational,  immense  in  balk, 
eiqnisite  in  beauty,  ladiant  wJtii  heat  and  life,  rose  out  of 
tbc  sea  and  skimmed  over  their  heads,  he  shed  forth  bis 
crimson  flames  upon  their  labor  and  hia  color  was  likened 
to  the  fiuid  that  coursed  in  their  veins.  The  Diouysua  tbns 
became  the  protective  principle  for  the  Greek-speaking  and 
tbe  Bacchus  for  the  Latin-speaking  world,  on  which  the  vast 
system  of  labor  organizations  we  have  described  was  founded, 
caltivated  and  ptTpctuated  for  thousands  of  years;  and  tbeir 
natural  color  was  red,  or  color  refined. 

This  accounts  for  the  higb-bom  or  optimate  class  repre- 
sented in  the  priesthood,  the  military,  the  non-laboring  ele- 
ment— in  other  words,  the  pretended  pure,  dean-wasbed 
and  unsoiled — having  a  contempt  for  color  and  for  labor  that 
soiled  ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  all  tbe  low-horn,  represented 
in  occupations  of  agriculture  and  mechauics  like  the  labor- 
ing element,  or  the  tuinted,  tarnished,  aweat-begrimed,  hav- 
ing a  natural  love  of  color,  whose  highest  type  is  red. 

It  was  a  thing  most  natural  that  the  emblems  of  Ceres 
should  be  of  a  red  color.  She  was  of  herself  a  majesty  of 
no  inferior  sort.  Tbe  products  of  her  care  were  wheat  and 
other  grain,  the  supply  of  which  from  the  earth,  famished 
thereil  blood  always  known  to  he  the  animating  and  strength- 
giving  fluid  of  life ;  although  the  exact  action  of  blood  from 
heart  to  lungs  and  thence  through  arteries,  and  its  return 
through  veins  was  a  more  recent  discovery.  It  in  thus  very 
natural  that  we  should  find  among  the  organizations  which 
chose  Ceres  as  their  patron  divinity,  the  strictest  adherence 
to  her  coat  of  arms  and  her  emblems  and  escutcheons,  the 
flame  colors  that  she  was  known  to  prefer. 

Accordingly  the  inscriptions  contain  representations  of 
the  ancient  panner,  bo  well  known  to  have  been  carried  at 
the  innocent  and  legalized  parades  of  the  thiasotes  and  or- 
piastes  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  and 
by  the  sodaleg  and  collegia  in  almost  every  town,  little  oi 
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large,  in  Ilaly.*    Even  at  Carthage  and  all  along  the  coast 
of  North  Africa  remains  of  these  organizations  are  being 

A  powerful  natural  reason  for  their  preferring  this  color 
■was  probably  its  beauty.  The  color  red  is  known  in  optics 
to  be  the  first  one  on  the  list  Then  uome  orange,  j-ellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet.'"  White  isnot  a  color.  Azure 
IS  a  hue.  Ked  of  a  brilliant  hne  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  any  other  oolor  and  it  is  of  all  gitts  of  nature  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring.  Many  have  dubbed 
Ceres  the  tutelary  patroness  of  the  United  States."  The 
flag  adopted  by  the  AmerioJin  "Union  is,  Hcientitically  con- 
sidered, a  very  perfect  one;  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  the 
red  which  is  placed  in  the  stripes,  being  the  same  as  that 
involved  in  the  ancient,  which  has  a  wonderful  history  in 
the  past  of  labor.  If  the  modem  republic  has  any  divinitv 
at  all,  il  is  Ceres,  Rhea,  Cybcle,  Isis,  the  protectress  of  tb'e 
farmers,  and  Minei'va  the  guardian  of  mechanics  am]  inven- 
tions. The  red  means  the  stripos;  not  the  revengeful, 
bloody  retl  with  the  present  menumg  trumped  up  against  it 
in  some  wilfully  ignorant  minds,  covering  with  obloquy 
which  preseul  society,  anable  to  disabuse  itself  of  the  an- 
cient grudge  and  contemptoflabor,  still  uses  against  the  red 
flag,  but  the  exact  reverse — the  stripes  represent  the  blows 
nrhich  labor  in  her  great  conflict  to  free  herself  from  enslave- 
ment, poverty  and  oppression,  has  received  upon  her  back 
from  the  lash  of  aristocracy  and  brutal  force.  Unwittingly 
perhaps,  the  United  States  adopted  tliese  stripes  aa  a  com- 
ponent part  of  its  beautiful  and  suggestive  national  banner; 
and  this  act  was  a  strictly  scientific  one;  for  it  exactly  con- 
forms with  the  ancient  symbol  red,  enormously  uwed  by 
Eoraan  and  Greek  organizations  expressive  and  significant 
of  the  scourge,  the  stripes  and  the  lines  of  blood  which 

*  ConnaU  chapter  Ixi.  mpra.alH  LUden,  £ie  Uimi/t'^tcnK'tliittln';  Bdcjcio- 


it  tlie  mouuch  ot 


1  Bri'-annlas  Vol-  VIl,  p.  496,  Hays; 


streaked  tl)e  naked  backs  of  tbc  poor  and  !owl^  of  ancient 
labor," 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  the  red  emblem  as 
used  agaiuBt  labor  by  the  ricb  and  strong,  for  tbc  Hecming 
puipoRe  of  making  cnpital  oat  of  the  revL'ience  and  affection 
always  clinging  in  tlie  organization  a,  which  fi'om  more  an- 
dent  times  ilicy  bad  inherited  as  the  chosen  color  of  their 
divinities,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Saturn  and  perhaps  Apollo. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  the  word  "flag."  A  glance  at  a  Latin  dictionary  will 
explain  that  flag  is  the  root  of  the  word  "Jtnmma" — a  oir- 
fiumstance  altogether  estraordinary.  Andrew^s  for  instance, 
defines  flamina  as  follows;  "  Flamma,  se.  (archaic  gentive 
pingnlar  flanimai,  tised  by  Luoietius,  I.  726 ;  899 ;  V.  1088) 
feuiuiine  (flagina  from  FLAG;  whence  flagio  and  flagjto, 
Greek  phlegnia,  from  phlSgo).  A  blazing  fire,  blaze, 
flrinie." 

This  is  an  aged  word  and  baa  its  real  origin  in  the  red 
beatns  of  the  sun  whicEi  almost  all  men  in  primitive  ages 
adored  under  the  religion  of  the  sun- worshipers.  Withonl 
the  Hlightesl  doubt  this  original  flag  was  one  of  the  naraeB  ' 
of  the  imcient  banner  which  was  red.  Bocauee  it  was  red 
and  carried  by  the  secret  organizations  on  which  the  mling 
minority  cast  a  taint,  it  never  attained  to  enough  popularity 
to  be  used  by  ancient  writers,  and  consequently  failed  to 
come  down  to  us  in  form  of  an  emblem,  or  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  banner  or  flag,  although  it  never  lost  its  original 
meaning ;  and  its  many  variations  of  form  appear  in  history 
times  without  number.  The  innocent  origmal  changed  in 
time  to  a-multitudeofinstrumentB  of  torture.  It  got  to  be 
fiagiiium,  a  ehamefnl  act,  then  fiayrum  a  whip,  and  as  such 
was  stuck  in  bundles  {fasce&),  along  with  an  axe  and  carried 
in  thieati'ning  pomp  by  the  august  prietors  to  scourge  slaves 
with.     How  could  the  old  red  flag  diffcranliate  into  a  whip  T 

It  was  simply  the  work  of  bate  and  prejudice.  The  or- 
ganizations would  never  give  up  their  red  banners;  they  are 
carrying  them  stil!  by  the  power  of  habit,  although  the  he- 

it^lsvBSaad  freedmen  »oinetIniciicoiQpo9ed;porUon  of  the  forces  of  lumlei 
In  thetimeot  Polybluj,    Tlile  snihor  who  « rote  bb  earl j  aa  h.  C,  1*0,  deaorlbsB 

'"  "p^jUaa'aniniia,  Vl'si,  taU,"  ""       '  "" 
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Uef  in  the  power  of  the  once  omnipotent  Cerea  and  Minerva 
lias  long  since  fuded  from  the  eartli."  The  prejudice  against 
tbetr  banner  an<I  the  innumerable  communes  waa  based  upon 
their  supposed  meanness,  which  is  also  last  being  outgrown. 
This  prejudice  was  also  heightened  "  by  the  fact  that  the  or- 
ganizatiotiB  grew  powerful,  sometimes  rich  and  influential, 
always  preaching  a  cult  opposed  to  the  despiitism  of  capital 
and  often  and  especially  in  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  becoming 
3  potent  factor  in  politics,  which  was  a  crime  against  the 
arrstooracy  of  ownership  and  military  and  political  power 
held  )iy  the  great  gena  lamilies  and  their  slave-based  religion. 

It  is  thus  plainly  seen  that  in  ancient  days,  the  red  ban- 
ner was  au  emblem  among  the  labor  societies,  of  blood- 
making,  not  of  blood-lettitig ;  while  among  the  grandees  it 
was  emblematical  of  h\o<iA-spilling  and  torture;  never  indi- 
cative of  building  up,  either  the  human  body  or  the  body 
politic.  The  system  upon  which  the  ancient  aristocracy 
reEted  was  cruelly  and  icrooionsly  competitive  and  its  pro- 
duct was  slavery  while  its  instrnments  of  creating  as  well  as 
perpetuating  this  thankless  institution  were  legalized  hscivi- 
ousness  of  its  lords,  and  whips  and  scourges  dyed  red  in  the 
bloodof  laborers  whose  backs  streaked  with  crimson  which 
flowed  from  the  ibrrows  made  by  thongs,  that  their  own 
greatness  and  their  victims'  littleneaa  might  be  mure  widely 
Contrasted." 

Let  u8  now  turn  to  the  working  people  and  their  flag. 
In  the  first  place  the  primitive  miriil  of  m:in  conceives  a 
fondness  for  flaming  colors,  and  red,  which  is  the  champion 
<rf tints,  attracted  their  delight  by  its  beauty.  One  may 
stretch  the  imoginalioD  to  conceive  that  this  fact  orip:inatea 
its  adoption  by  his  protecting  divinities;  for  he  would  nat- 
nraily  incline  to  fix  their  favorite  colors  in  harmony  with  his 
own  tastes  or  fancies.  We  have  as  n  result,  of  tlie  natural 
and  innocent  fancy  of  primitive  mind  for  this  beautiful 
ground-color,  all  the  lowly  estate  of  antiquity,  fixing  their 
histitutious  in  bIazoDe<l  red,  and  nailing  virtue,  peace,  social- 

ia  Arts  el  Ja  Mtlitri  it  PAtatrgm. 
'*  buiTildrea  "  aa  were  uaod  In  middle 


cribed.  laid  down 


■^  LyctirenBi'whoae  ilavfli  BjEtcm  In  Lacedomon 
a  rnlB  bj  wbloh  tiavas  were  whipped  ui  nlglit  willioul  tmiing  comr 

^bnileeWeneEB  next  Cay,     Ttaey  mnBt  aleo  croQcli  Idbi  ebould  Us;  eUud  eraot 
[her  be  compuedwltb  men.    See  f  lutarcli  ^ycur^iu.  ^ 
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Km,  poverty  and  reBignnlion,  to  their  iinobtruaice  banner — 
«  brilliant  red.  We  find  tbcm,  too,  iri'evocabte  iti  the  belief 
that  God,  dressed  id  the  crimson  glorii's  of  the  bud  and  in 
awful  jnstiue,  threw  lipht  and  warmth  and  glory  upon  the 
crops  of  tbeir  sowing  and  the  mechanical  prodncts  ol'theii- 

*  baudicratl ;  while  the  power  of  habit — that  second  law  of 
perpetuation  of  being — has  traiiBuiitted,  even  to  this  day, 
Sn  laeffaceabie  love  la  the  poor,  tor  those  endeared  and 

•  ■cherished  emblems." 

The  celebrated  red  hiviation  "  and  chiton  were  for  a  long 
time  the  principal  article  of  clothing.  The  dancing  girls 
and  flute-playeis  wore  them  during  the  voluptuous  age  of 
Athens.  They  were  worn  at  the  feasts  of  Dionyans  by  the 
communists  of  the  thiasoi.  Of  this  we  have  the  positive 
evidence  of  numerous  iuBcriptions,  some  of  which,  although 
engraved  on  stone,  are  very  good  pictures  of  the  I'easters  re- 
turning from  tbc'ir  march  through  the  streets. 

At  Rome  this  love  of  the  red  banner  among  the  plebeians 
Was  often  turned  to  profit  by  the  rich.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Romun  kings  (B.  G.  610),  two  officers  little  less  in 
power  than  the  kings  themselveB,  were  installed  as  supreme 
rulers  in  their  place.  These  were  the  consuls.  A  great 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  laboring  element,  as  we  have 
ehown  in  preceding  chapters  on  Trade  Unions,  very  gradu- 
ally oame  into  the  world ;  and  this  new  force  immediately 
began  to  make  incursions  upon  and  against  the  consular 
authority.  The  red  flag  is  involved  in  this  quarrel.  It  had 
been  ihe  kings  who  upheld  the  unions;  the  consuls,  who 

u  EiimplH  pnjrlnK  lad  to  tasve  been  the  prlmeTi^  coJor  amone  the  eerviDt 
cUiaore  beio);  cunftaoll/  ditcovend  In  the  InacriptioDB.  [ir.  ttrSilleiDiiiiii,  iu 
rjryiu.pp,  JU3  jm,  fivps  troi.  FBbridns'  descriptlum  of  Iho  ■•  miu'il!/ Ml." 
noeBllj  diKovi  lU  ;  lu  ■  .■.sll-paiDtiiig  ot  th»t  pre-Homerlc  city.  The  anlmsl, 
mnnly  red.  is  leupuiu  ainl  bounding  at  the  g^iiuei,  whiJe  ait  acrobat  upon  big 

racafiM  chap.  xvll.  Amiuem^a  i^  A■aii^pllls|.  p)i,  4(ll-tl4).  were  tuufDB  uiil 
•wsatlng  without  psT,  toe  DUk<TeH,a  thotusad  yedn  befors  Christ,  'ihla  rcena 
IsrepreMnlBdlnPlaleXIU- whilBlig.  14i!  gWco  anol' 
ble  proelliltj  in  dajB  before  Hornet,  for  red.  "  W  bile 
ted,  the  ground  ot  tUe  Dtaament  ehowe  a  brighl  red  c 

white.    Vet  J  noteworthy  iB  the  «lBiultBiieoi 
of  the  ted  color'' 

"  Guhl  and  Konei.  £|ft  of  Oic  Orieki  ar 

Ibe  cherry  colonted  clilamvB  end  the  red  MmuiiDn. 
■una  autbon  ueiite  hb  In  both  their  deacnpclona  of 

tlOQ,  orlglnall;  white  and  worn  by  the  rlch.^ocai 
*i>ibalan  une. 
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from  the  very  flret,  endeavored  to  suppress  them.  These 
magnates  were  the  nataral  eDeoiies  ofthe  worklDg  class;  the 
kiDga  their  natanil  IHeDdB.  TMb  SGeraiog  phenomenon  ia 
a  supareslive  fact  of  liiatory.  The  kicgB  wanted  and  recog- 
niKed  their  systematic,  organized  labor;  the  consuls,  who 
where  anre  to  be  rich  grandees  of  blood  aud  family,  were 
jealous  as  well  as  afraid  of  this  new  and  growing  power 
which  the  mild  and  favorable  laws  of  the  kioga  had  made  it 
possible  for  lahor  to  develop  under. 

This  was  the  origin  of  tbe  greatest  intestine  contest  Borne 
ever  had.  It  was  a  death-grapple  of  lordship  with  labor,  in 
which  consular  power  aped  the  banner  and  color  of  com- 
manea,"  and  even  bent  all  energy  to  involve  Rome  in  Great 
wars  of  conquest  for  the  express  object  of  wriggling  out  of 
the  terrible  plebeian  grip." 

The  patrician  consuls  fought  the  hated  workingmen,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  with  such  an  unabatiug  determination  for 
about  five  yeare  (B.  C.  375-370),  as  to  cause  &ioUtudomag~ 
istratuuw, "  or  vacancy,  in  which  there  occurred  what  is  now 
called  an  interregnum — neither  the  lords  nor  the  people, 
bolding  tbe  helm  of  power.  This  was  under  the  plebeian, 
IJoinua  Stolo,  author  of  theagrarian  law,  the  most  renowned 
statute  of  antiquity — a  germ  of  tbe  same  contention  which 
cost  the  Gracchi,  Biossius  and  Clodius  their  lives,  as  cham- 
pions for  the  poor  in  tbe  memorable  agrarian  and  labor  tur- 
moils, and  finally  brought  Rome,  with  her  Cicero  and  Ctesar 
to  an  igijominions  end,,  because  she  purloined  the  eegis  of 
laborers  on  whom  she  glutted  herself  while  maintaining 
slavery  as  a  fundament  of  her  religion  and  government. 

»  Se«  BwyOntiiidia  BritanUa,  8th  edlUon.  Stoddirt.  Phil.  Vol.  VI.  p.  279, 
a«Mrlb;nB  tbo  eonBnlB ;  ■'  A  cloak  with  a  soarlei  border  and  on  ivory  atait  were 
badees  of  tbeii  odlce."    Far  more  tbsu  600  jears  tbereaftcr  tbe  ticurlet  wblcb 

biaaimilai  apedei  of  tuck,  rrom  tbe  commnseii— a  blaapbemy  agaiost  tbe  an- 

tbe  frniupf  labor.    Tbe  followiPEiDiMleni  trttiidiniadipJn  ihli:  "  "- '- 

"wiBbed  tP  mbdpe  any  optbrsali  at  th       '  '    '  -        ■- 


ectlog  divii 

,    UiQj  leleped 


si.Ll.y.*Vl.  SS.jln.    ■ 


rpgglE  (KEaiPst  iba  pli 


HSQd  Irrlte  cecedei 


and  rt»a]Diion  wblcb  matto- 

jai[u£e.  comltla,  ^rsterffidUluitk 
luB  ^xtiuBpac.  tribppi  ploble  Ffr 
tt:  eaqpe  gOltttido  ntftgitlnUttm,  et 


IS  loBl  lier  ulBtocittlc  hold  fat  B  whole  je 


PRMTORS    WITB    WSJPS  AND   AXES.         4T5 

In  this  aristocratic  consular  arrangement,  next  ufter  the 
Eonsuls  themaelvea,  were  many  prtetora,  lieutenants  of  the 
coDSiils  and  lord  niayora  of  the  provincial  citiea.  TLese 
with  the  Bomana  were  alao  generally  the  grandees  who  dis- 
pensed military  force,"  "  The  insignia  of  the  prtetor  were 
tboBe  common  to  the  higher  Roman  raa^strates — the  pur- 
ple-edged robe  {ioga  praeiexla),  and  the  ivory  chaii"  {sella 
curulis).  In  Rome  he  was  attended  by  two  liotors,  in  the- 
provinces  by  six."  The  curales  or  ivory  sedanx,  were  from 
the  state  four  and  six  horse  chariots  and  represent  extraor- 
dinary power. 

An  example  of  the  power  exercized  by  the  prtetor  over 
the  poor  slave,  is  given  by  us  in  another  pag-e,  where  a. 
brave  man  in  Sicily,  for  kiUing  a  dangerous  wild  boar,  so 
excited  his  lordship's  jealouBy,  that,  taking  advantage  of 
an  ancient  law  prohibiting  persons  of  lowly  birth  from  the 
nee  of  the  javelin,  he  ordered  the  trembUng  man  to  be 
crucified  upon  the  spot.  These  prwtors  made  use  of  the 
ted  color  of  labor  for  the  brutal  purposes  of  war,  and  it 
looks  seriously  as  though  this  waa  a  sort  of  cunning  ruse 
or  dodge,  played  upon  the  credulous,  whereby  tg  ourry 
favor  with  the  already  powerfully  organized  numbers  of 
labor. 

Next  after  the  consuls  and  prtetors  in  the  military  pag- 
eant came  the  hctors.  They  wore  the  blue  and  azure 
eloak  when  in  the  field,  wliich  waa  the  aagum  cacrultum, 
epithet  of  death,  darkness,  night.  In  tbi«  garb  the  lie- 
tor's  fierce  military  charact«riatieB  were  personified.  Tha 
grand  magistrate's  attendant,  he  strutted  at  the  pageant 
in  line  of  march,  with  a  bundle  of  rods  in  bia  baud  and 
held  on  high  the  formidable  axe  of  execution,  that  the 
people  might  understand  the  presence  ot  a  sublime  power 
and  bow  their  heads  in  respect.  If  a  criminal  oe  malefactor 
was  caught,  his  duty  was  to  whip  him  with  th-e  scourges 
and  cleave  hia  head  from  his  body  with  the  aso," 

"  Jncjif  (opcerlitt  Brilimrica.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  8T6. 

"liyj,  I,  39.  "HorattflB  cai  sorot  viitx>.  iu»  dCTponss  lol  ei  Cnrlatll* 
fnent.  obvlA  Anie  portum  CHpunam  talt;  cOKDlIoquesupeihiimarugpslnclsnienla 

■pp«llBt.  Movet  fcToci  Juvenl  unlinilin  cniaplorutiu  Bororle  In  TicloriH  tan  Mli- 
loqau  gaudla  public □.    ^IrLcto  ilaqne  eladlo.  bItuqI  verble  lai:TepAii0.  trHaslluLL 

The  8une  forocionB  ordor  WBSgivBn  the  lklo"bv"lffl'?8IIirro™M"ijSu»°fuvy,  X 
liber  Vlll.cap.  7( :  -I,  Uclor  deliga  >d  palnm.''  A  consDl,  prB>tui  oc  rtbei  lu- 
peiior  DfficurB  had  the  right  to  order  Allctoi  to  ^etlotm  any  eiccutioa. 
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But  when  tliere  was  peace  and  while  they  were  in 
Rome,  the  lictore  wore  the  toga,  j>urple  or  purple-bor- 
dered, because  the  lictore  must  be  of  high-born  stock;  al- 
though the  toga  of  the  unions  was  red,  brown  or  dark 
red.  It  correBpondod  in  Italy  to  the  Jdmation  in  Greece; 
and  was  the  color  of  the  lowly  class  eTerywhere,  repre- 
senting peace,  not  war,"  as  seen  in  any  Latin  dictionary. 
This  remarkable  fact  reveals  itself  more  and  more  plainly 
as  the  arguments  and  material  evidences  upon  which  it 
is  based,  receive  investigation.  Full  attention  to  the  an- 
cient communal  inscriptions  has  not  yet  been  given,  partly 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  colors  do  not  often  survive 
even  where  they  were  painted  on  the  tablets;  but  princi- 
pally, because  ensigns  and  emblems  whose  colors,  being 
fiacred  were  at  all  times  universally  conceded  were  never 
painted  at  all,  but  simply  engraved  on  the  atone  or  east- 
ing in  the  natural  color  of  the  material  on  which  they 
were  cut  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lictors 
who  were  required  to  be  of  the  optimate  olass,  wore  only 
B  purple-red,  not  the  labor-red.  This  was  a  mixture  of 
the  genuine  with  the  azure  (cceruleus)  or  the  white. 

Thus  color  in  ancient  days,  socially  speaking,  was  a  line 
of  demarcation  separating  optimates  from  plebeians." 
We  have  thus  shown  how  in  war  the  aagum  and  the  vexil- 

f  See GubUnilKoner.ti/i-n/'MfGr/sinindffmiaM, pp.  185-8:  -TheiiBiial 
colour  of  tie  dreM  «aB  origmally  white  (for  tho  Uiga  tliia  was  required  liy  law|  r 

drwMB  of  ncarlei  elc."  •  •  -  -The  btide  weMo  a  rtddleh  violei  sU^Ux  adorned 
wUhsD  embroidereil  incHla  of  duker  hae."    Theea  are  the  poorer  clai-r,  aa  they 

BiKi Ji-Mdinra loort  oMoi-i.  Thalu Ijflfie  4e8  ,  oqcllrs  this  reniMk ;  The  oiiljideof 
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lum  in  its  original  tints,  were  white,  cmrulean  or  azure 
and  blae,  in  the  field  of  war,"  while  the  peace  toga  whioh 
was  red  and  the  vexilhm  when  seen  among  the  oom- 
miines,  were  of  a  briUiant  orimeon.  So  also  we  have  ex- 
plained Bomewhat  the  manner  in  which  in  later  ages  of 
the  repubUc  the  phenomenal  love  and  reverence  of  the 
lowly  class,  so  soon  as  they  eihilited  a  political  and  mili- 
tary weight  was  taken  adyantage  of  and.  even  adopted  in 
eham  in  the  Roman  camp,  seemingly  to  curry  favor  with 
this  rising  class.  It  now  remains  to  further  proceed  in 
eaplanation  of  the  Roman  military  pageant 

The  nest  officers  in  rank  after  the  lictor  were  sometimes 
the  equites  or  knights  on  horseback;  and  their  military 
pomp,  when  preceded  by  consuls,  prsetora  and  their  lictors, 
ae  the  latter  bore  aloft  their  prfetorian  bundles  of  whips 
and  their  hatchets  and  axes  when  going  out  of  the  gates 
to  war,  or  returning  in  triumph  from  it,  was  a  spectacle 
anything'  but  flattering  to  the  poor,  to  whose  backs  and 
necks  the  scourges  and  the  axes  were  too  often  applied. 

Another  powerful  argument  substantiating  the  preva- 
lence of  red  as  an  adopted  color  of  the  gods  of  industry, 
where  peace  and  not  war  was  intended,  is  seen  in  the  typi- 
cal goddess  Pomona,  another  name  perhaps  for  Ceres  or 
Demeter,  Isis,  Cybele  and  other  guardians  of  agricultural 
labor.  She  presided  over  the  orchard  fruits  and  the  gar- 
dens, and  her  emblem,  symbol  or  sign  was  a  flaming 
red.  This  old  Roman  divinity  had  charge  of  fruit- 
orchards.  In  the  deep  forests  she  was  adored  by  8atyi;s 
and  other  sylvan  fairies." 

Pomona  stands  out  as  an  excellent  corroboration  to  the 
argument  that  from  the  most  ancient  conceivable  times 
red  was  the  typical  color  for  the  symbols,  emblems  or  ban- 
ners of  the  strictly  working  people  and  shows  furthermore, 
that  to  carry  out  the  original  idea  of  Pomona,  a  priest 
or  priestess  of  a  Pomona  of  to-day  must  bo  attired  in  a 
flaming  red  and  must  not  represent  strife ;  as  her  function 
is  that  of  peace."  It  was  even  forbidden  on  high  penalty 
that  her  attendant  servant  or  priest  should  look  upon  an 
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army;  strife  being  to  her  a  terrible  Bin.     He  muBt  ei 
turn  his  head  from  the  sight  of  soldiers. 

This  divinity  chose  "  from  the  pleba  "  "  a  prioat  called 
the  Flamen  Pomonalis.  He  was  allowed  to  take  a  wife  bnt 
«ould  never  be  divorced  from  her;  for  that  would  be  sug- 
gestive of  strife.  True  to  the  typical  color  of  the  labor 
2ie  represented,  she  was  caiieA  Jlaniinir.a,  and  she  held  in 
her  band  a  pruning  knife,  although  this  instrument  ia 
represented  to  have  also  been  intended  for  sacriticing  the 
lamb  at  the  feasts  of  Pomona.  She  was  robed  in  a  chiton 
or  himatioti,  which  in  Gome  was  called  a  toga.  It  was 
made  of  wool,  and  was  screened  from  the  vulgar  by  a 
long  veil,  {Jiamnteum),  of  a  flaming  red  color  or  Phcenician 
glow,"  typical  of  her  plebeian  estate.  This  Flaminica  not 
only  represented  and  presided  ovei',  but  also  performed, 
labor;  for  she  busied  herself  in  the  toils  of  her  husband, 
the  flamen,  in  the  work  of  the  feasts  and  entertainments. 
The  collegia  were  fond  of  celebrating  by  parading  with 
flaming  streamers  and  flags. 

The  worship  of  the  sacred  ibis  has  also  something  to 
s  connection.  It  is  mentioned  in  company  with 
md  was  probably  the  sacred  scarlet  ibis,  of  the 
QB,  whose  red  colors  have  ever  been  unscientifically 
ir  confounded  with  the  flamingo.  This  bird, 
agreeably  to  its  name,  flamen,  flaminica,  flamingo  was,  es- 
pecially all  the  wing  part,  of  a  fiery  red  (phoenicopteros). 
The  imagination  of  the  ancients  pictured  the  red  to  be 
emblematic  of  love,"  ardency  and  warmth ;  all  of  which 
were  portrayed  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  this  impres- 
Edon  chrystalized  into  a  red  color.     But  the  aristocratic 
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ideaof  the  ego  as  knawD  in  the  noble,  opposed  to  tlie  ig- 
noble or  plebeinn,  was  alwajfa  of  an  awe-atriking  or  im- 
posing hue,  such  as  the  white,  azure,  blue  and  ^b.^. 

Curiously  enough  the  celebrated  sacred  scarlet  ibis  of 
the  ancients  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  Amerioaa  than 
on  the  Nile,  which  leads  to  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this 
heron  was  the  flamingo,  another  red  heron,  migratory 
and  common  on  the  Nile.  These  well-known,  gregarious 
red  birds,  "  when  feeding,  or  at  rest,  owing  to  their  red 
plumage,  have  often  been  likened  to  a  body  of  BritiBh 
soldiers." 

It  is  UiuB  shown  that  red  is  the  chrystalization  of  all 
dark  hues,  while  white,  in  primitive  notions,  was  a  state, 
purified  altogether  from  color;  and  thus  the  true  ariato- 
oratic  symbol.  Labor's  warm,  serum -reddened  currents 
of  love  and  hfe  and  manly  vigor,  together  with  its  vast  af- 
fixture of  paraphemeha,  which  from  the  mythical  ages 
clustered  around  this  central  color,  was  always  based 
npon  the  opposite  of  those  formidable,  repellent  hues  re- 
siding in  the  awe-inspiring  idea  of  nobility. 

Persons  inclined  to  doubt  may  here  conceive  an  objec- 
tion based  in  the  fact  that  there  was,  common  among  the 
optimates,  an  aristocratic  or  imperial  purple  and  that  this 
purple  was  not  only  of  a  reddish  hue  but  also  an  august 
color  ;  BO  costly  and  grand  that  it  could  not  be  permitted 
by  law  to  be  worn,  except  by  great  dignitaries. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  however,  easily  met. 
In  very  ancient  times  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  com- 
munal cult,  an  enormous  trade  and  manufacture  of  the 
Tyrian  red  and  purple  was  carried  on.  That  nobody  but 
the  great  ma^es  dealt  in  this  trade  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  rise  of  the  proletarian  power,  Rome 
began  a  conquest  ending  only  in  the  massacre,  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  these  millions  who  had  sustained 
the  trade.  Rome,  probably  to  curry  favor  with  her  "  dan- 
gerous class"  at  home,  and  after  she  had  reduced  the 
■world  by  conquest,  passed  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for 
anybody  to  use  the  red  except  the  nobles.  After  this  law 
■went  into  force  in  Phtenicio  the  workingmen  engaged  i 
the  great  and  wide-spread  trade  of  dyeing,  so  completely 
lost  their  business,  that  even  the  secret  of  their  ancient 
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and  beautifu]  hues  was  lost  and  it  has  never  been  recov- 
ered  to  this  day."  Now  this  all  proves  that,  agreeably  tt> 
our  views  previously  eipreased,  the  purple  came  in  vogue 
with  the  power  of  the  plebs,  who  had  this  beautiful  color; 
since  these  great  conquests  abroad  commenced  less  than 
200  years  before  Christ.  All  agree  with  Polybius  "  who, 
himself  one  of  the  victims  of  these  conquests,  devotes 
pageB  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Roman  degeneracj. 
When  Rome  suppressed  the  manufacture  of  the  hated 
red  color  of  the  organized  communes  she  herself  adroitly 
donned  the  purple  of  labor's  goddess — "  the  brilliantly 
tinted  garments  "  of  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  Ceres 
and  Demeter,  of  Pomona  and  her  flaminica,  for  "  a  man- 
tle of  a  Roman  emperor."  So  that  while  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  in  lat«r  limes,  when  Rome  was  tumbling  into  that 
great  slave-holding  period  which  brought  degeneracy  and 
death,  she  intriguingly  filched  the  beautiful  color,  and  after 
streaking  it  with  the  old  aristocratic  gray  and  adulterat- 
ing it  with  blue  or  whit«  or  aznre,  she  gave  it  to  her  lords 
and  ladies ;  its  makers  with  their  aged  secret,  she  gave  to 
the  wild  lieaats  of  the  gladiatorial  games  to  be  "  butchered 
for  a  Roman  hohday."  But  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that 
the  purple  containing  the  rid  was  used  by  the  impera- 
tores  before  the  conquests.  True,  it  is  ao  mentioned; 
but  it  was  not  the  red-purple — only  the  azure-blue  which 
received  this  name. 

It  is  not  in  the  scheme  of  these  arguments  to  attempt 
a  polemic  for  or  against  the  primitive  notions  of  mankind 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  colors.  We  find  species  of  in- 
nocent consistency  all  through.  As  white  was  the  essence 
or  chrystnl  of  rfiscolor,  symbolizing  purity,  aristocracy — 
to  agathoteron,  the  better  part,  while  its  nuances  of  beau- 
tiful blue,  its  silvered  gray  ajid  aZure,  all  pointed  to  the 
etherial  sky,  lofty,  forbidding  and  sublime,  so  red,  among 
the  divinities  of  ii  yielding  or  producing  race,  was  the  es- 
sence or  chrystoJization  of  all  color,  from  the  murky  smut 
of  earth  to  brown  and  dun  at  last  reaching  the  gorgeous 
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scaxlet  and  the  crimson  coma  of  Apollo,"  or  the  flaming 
chiton,  chlamys,  himation  or  toga,  believed  to  be  tlie  trajl- 
ing  robes  of  Demeter  and  her  red  silk,  flame-clad  daughter 
-Proserpine  and  all  the  other  protecting  godessea  of  labor 
and  ita  products.  This  consisteccy,  in  harmony  with 
Plato  on  the  one  hand  and  Aristotle  on  the  other,  is  borne 
out  alike  by  Boience,  and  by  trial  of  an  immemorial  du- 
ration. 

The  Christians  when  they  afterwards  oame,  adopted 
the  red,  wherever  they  planted  among  the  communes ;  and 
in  our  next  chapter  we  shall  show  this  to  have  been  the 
case  at  almost  every  instance,  in  their  earlier  career.  So 
soon  S3  priest-power  showed  itself  the  old  white  came 
back;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  white  standard  at  Rome, 
while  the  red  banner  remains  at  Auvergne,  Paris  and 
London,  with  its  gules  in  England  and  its  guevlca  in 
France.  Everything  throwing  light  upon  the  subject, 
shows  the  same  preference  of  mediaeval  guilds,  for  red 
among  the  poorer  or  working  class  who  learned  to  adopt 
ChriBtianity  because  unlike  the  old  Paganism,  it  declai-ed 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  And  they  have 
never  to  this  day,  given  up  their  pristime  banner. 

We  have  mentioned  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  red 
color  as  appHed  to  ensigns,  symbols,  signs  and  types  of 
the  plebeian  classes.  These  curious  facta  came  down  to 
us  through  the  industry-protecting  prieatliood  when  they 
appear  in  histories  and  geographies,  and  through  inscrip- 
tions, when  they  appear  as  rehca  of  the  proletaries  them- 
selves. This  priesthood  which  transmits  the  records  of 
the  red  color  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
only  that  of  Minerva,  goddess  of  mechanical  labor  and  la- 
borers, and  Ceres,  goddess,  or  tutelary  divinity  who  con- 
trolled agriculture."  These  great  mythical  powers,  im- 
phcitiy  believed  in  for  so  many  ages,  had  different  names 
in  different  countries;  but  preserved  with  a  wonderful 
uniformity  the  same  functions  everywhere. 

We  carry  the  investigation  to  England,  the  ancient 
Britannia,  now  known  through  cumulative  evidence  of 
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aomparative  hifitory,  to  be  as  ancient  as  Greece  or  Egypt^ 
and  centuries  older  than  Rome. 

Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  ariato- 
ci'atic  and  Druidical  priests  were  clothed  in  white,"  so 
likewise  the  Druids  of  the  aristocratic  religion,  like  the 
southern  European,  are  found  to  have  been  the  most 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  the  anciente,  nurturing  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings.  In  fact 
these  abominable  atrocities  were  found  later  by  the 
Romans  to  so  far  surpass  their  own  spirit  of  cruelty  "  that 
they  sent  Agricola  to  their  fastness  in  the  island  of  Mona 
with  an  ai'ray,  who  so  completely  destroyed  them  that  they 
never  again  arose  to  become  a  great  power.  The  account 
of  the  ferocity  of  this  ancient  aristocratic  priest-power  of 
the  Druide,  in  tlieir  methods  of  human  sacrifice  is  too 
shocking  to  be  recounted.'* 

But  notwi(!bGtanding  the  fact  that  priests  of  the  state 
religion  of  ancient  England  were  clad  in  white,  the  com- 
mon or  popular  faith  was  that  of  sun-worship.  Apollo, 
with  all  his  relationship  by  similarity  of  functions,  to 
Ceres,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Minerva  on  the  other,  was  a 
protector  and  patron  of  industry  by  reason  of  his  being 
the  sun  himself.  He  blazed  forth  with  wondrous  beams 
of  crimson  over  old  England  aswell  as  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  was  early  the  myth  of  that  land  and  its  people." 
Perhaps  there  were  two  sets  of  opinions,  one  opposing  the 
other  among  the  Druids. 

This  blazing  Phcebus,  with  his  transcendental  effulgence 
had  to  be  Imitated  in  the  symbols  of  human  labor;  and 
how  to  make  the  crimson  dyes  of  his  train  of  deities  was 
no  small  matter.     But  here  the  land  of  the  Britons  comee 
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in  for  a  share  of  our  obaei'Tation ;  for  it  fuiniahed  the  tin 
of  which  the  dye  was  made.  After  the  Fhccuicians  found 
the  tin  mines  of  Coi'nwaU  and  the  SciDy  leles  ^the  cosst- 
tefides),  red  colors  were  mostly  produced  in  Bidon  and 
Tyre,  their  southern  home. 

Now,  without  enlarging  upon  this  matter  as  touching 
the  earlier  use  of  the  red  colors  of  England  and  the  origin 
of  the  British  gule»,  let  us  look  at  the  phenomenal  man- 
ner in  which  the  habit  of  red  colors  has  clung  to  theee 
people.  Every  one  famihar  with  the  heraldic  symbols 
has  obaei-ved  the  frequent  mention  of  the  gules."  This, 
during  the  mediaeTal  age,  was  a  faTorite  color  with  the 
common  people. 

It  would  be  well  to  show,  in  company  with  the  English 
guilds,  those  also  of  the  French,  who  ai-e  derived  h'om 
the  ancient  Gauls.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  trade 
iinion  system  of  the  Romans,  elsewhere  elaborately  de- 
scribed, struck  into  England  about  the  same  time  that 
it  was  popular  in  Gaul;  and  as  the  unions  used  the  ban- 
ner at  Rome,  the  practice  extended  to  Britain  and  Gavi. 

The  Crispins,  who  founded  the  order  of  shoemakers  at 
Soissons,  are  tho  first  unions  we  know  of  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  story  of  the  brothers  Crispin  and  Crispinius 
belongs  to  the  bloody  days  of  Diocletian"  whose  terrible 
persecution  of  the  early  ChristiaDS  added  them  as  victims 
of  martyrdom;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  the  tutelary 
diTinities  or  patrons,  guarding  the  shoemakers'  art — an- 
other example  of  the  power  of  superstition  to  perpetuate 
iteelf  through  the  generations.  So  the  shoemakers  took 
the  red  flag;  for  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
color  of  the  shoemakers'  flag  in  the  province  of  Auvergne, 
given  us  by  Bouillet,  in  which  are  massed  numbers  of 
banners  that  were  used  by  many  trade  organizations  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  down  to  their  suppression  in  1789." 

«  See  Eaiyclopadia  Brilaimloi,  Vol.  XI,  p.  B16.  91h  edition,  Art  BeraMiy: 
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The  cordonniers  or  shoemakers,  of  the  middle  af;ea  anJ 
down  to  their  BuppressioD,  were  ia  all  respectB  the  same 
as  in  A.  J>.  280,  when  founded  by  St.  Crispin  and  his 
brother,  who  are  said  to  have  stolen  the  leather  or  raw 
material  in  their  zeal  to  make  shoes  for  the  poor.  They 
even  retain  the  same  name.  Thoy  held  the  same  day  of 
the  same  year  (October  25th),  for  their  feasts,  parades 
and  conventional  jubilees,  and  carried  the  same  red  ban- 
ner. This  ia  the  flag  which  the  law  of  Theodosiiis  excused 
on  account  of  the  men  having  been  guilty  of  no  wrong, 
and  having  always  been  "  found  peaceful,  pious  and  up- 
right."" The  French  called  the  flag  or  standard-bearer 
of  these  imions  a  porte-banniere,  the  Romans  a  signifer. 
These  banner-bearers  or  more  probably  banner  makers 
had  a  onion  by  themselves;  for  a  magistrate  or  president  is 
found  in  an  old  inscription,**  bearing  words  to  that  effect. 
Beturning  to  the  trustworthy  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  of  the  Institute,  M.  Bouillet,  we  find  him  pre- 
senting the  red  flag  of  the  shoemakers  of  the  middle  ages 
and  later,  categorically  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  Auvergne,  city  of  Erioude  with  its  antique  social 
ouriositiea  and  its  commana!  college,  the  shoemakers  had 
their  union  amalgamated  with  the  tanners,  glove  makers, 
furriers  and  cobblers."  Their  banner,  alike  for  these 
four  trades,  was  all  blood  red,  except  a  border  of  gold  and 
a  gilt  fos's  pelt  hanging  in  the  center.  The  staff  was 
gUt  and  hong  with  beautiful  tassels.  An  esquisite  pic- 
ture of  this  banner  is  given  in  plate  33,  fig.  2. 

In  the  old  town  of  Ambert,  department  of  Poy  de 
Bdms,  the  shoemakers  were  amalgamated  with  the  saddle 
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and  bridle  m&kerfi."  Their  ensign,  shown  in  plata  12,  fig. 
1,  A«aB  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  Brioudc  ;  about  one- 
hall  of  the  surface  of  the  canvass  within  the  border  was 
of  a  brilliant  led  color.  The  whole  banner  was  red,  blue 
and  gold- 

An  exqiusite  red  banner  was  that  of  the  shoemakerB  of 
Clermont.  In  the  center  of  a  similarly  escuteheon-Bbaped 
canvriBS  is  a  shoe-knife  with  gilt  handle  and  steel  colored 
blade  of  nearl;  the  same  shape  that  we  see  to-daj  in  any 
ehoeBhop,  A  gold  border  shiningly  fringed  the  whole, 
except  the  top  and  like  the  others,  the  standard  and  tas- 
sels were  gilt.  All  the  aanvass  is  a  flaming  red.  It  pre- 
sents, indeed  a  beautifnl  exhibit  of  the  old  French  ori- 
Jlamme  and  the  older,  pre-Christian  FLAG  and  jlamma 
which  we  have  described  aa  the  eoBign  hues  of  the  work- 
men's goddesses,  so  familiar  and  so  endeared  to  the  Latin 
lowly  race." 

The  ancient  city  of  Nemetum  and  seat  of  the  Caesars, 
Augualonenietum.,  which  was  one  of  the  early  Gbrietian 
«enter8  (A.  D.  250),  became  the  Clermont-Ferrand  of  the 
present  day.  Here  the  collegia  and  communes  of  the 
«arly  ChriBtians  long  ago  planted  and  always  maintained 
themselveB  even  through  the  perseoutiona  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  No  place  seems  to  have  more  warmly 
cultivated  the  ancient,  or  rejected  the  innovations  of  mod- 
ern life,  than  Clermont.  The  foregoing  description  of 
the  shoemakers  of  Clermont  is  given  by  Bouillet."  Momm- 
aen,  in  his  history  of  Rome,  inkkes  this  volcanic  and  ster- 
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ile  region  of  Auvergne  an  example  m  proof  that  tbe  intro- 
duction of  modern  innovations  would  result  in  the  place 
becoming  iminhabitable,"  although  it  has  withstood  many 
miefortunee,  natural  and  eeclesiaaticaJ,  and  is  yet  a  pop- 
ulous and  thriving  region.  Here,  where  ancient  customa 
have  BO  tenaciously  clung,  we  find  them  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  still  with  their  flaming  red  banner;  and 
no  amount  of  prejudice  could  change  the  working  people 
from  its  use  at  the  feasts  and  parades,  just  as  they  were 
doing  in  the  days  of  Socrates  or  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

One  banner  was  a  flaming  red  without  a  spot  or  blemish 
of  any  other  color  except  in  the  center,  where  stood  the 
Virgin  Mary,  dressed  in  silver  gray,  holding  in  her  arms 
the  naked  infant.  Itsymbolizes  the  peacuful  handicraft  of 
the  shoemakers,  carders,  weavers  and  several  others. 
This  centralpicture  of  the  Madonna  or  Notre  Dame,  hold- 
ing the  new-bom  child,  as  represented  on  the  plate,  is  artis- 
tic; and  standing  upon  a  background  of  gorgeous  red,  pre- 
sents with  its  gold  fringes,  its  slender  staff  and  its  tassels, 
an  admirable  piece  of  art."  Among  the  various  unions 
amalgamated  under  this  banner  were  the  masons;  thus 
showing  the  red  banner  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  that 
trade. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  shoemakers  of 
the  mediceval  ages  used  the  red  flag.  Notable  esceptiona 
are  given  in  plates  9,  flg.  2,  of  the  city  of  Maringues,  and 
plate  11,  fig.  4,  of  Riom,  but  nearly  all  of  those  given  re- 
tain this  color.  Out  of  the  eig:ht  shoemakers'  unions  rep- 
resented on  the  plates  no  less  than  five  sported  the  red 
color,  some  of  them  retaining  the  peace-hues  of  the  di- 
vinities unalloyed  by  anything  except  the  device  of  the 
craft,  generally  placed  in  the  center  of  the  canvass. 

In  England  we  likewise  find  the  gvXea  upon  thousands 
of  escutcheons  from  as  early  as  Constantine  the  Great. 
It  is  there  yet.   The  habit  of  holding  up  the  red  as  » 
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symbol  of  some  tutelary  divinity— nobody  knows  what 
becaiiee  everybody  baB  forgotten—clings  to  the  British 
Isles  with  a  stubborn  tenacity  to  this  day.  How  comes 
it  that  the  military  coat  is  red?  That  French  soldiers  in 
parade  look  liie  a  prairie  on  fire?  That  in  blazonry  the 
standards,  and  in  shipping,  the  streamers,  pennons,  jacks 
and  merchant-standard  H,"  especially  those  representing 
peace,  so  many  are  of  this  color!  The  reasons  for  it  are 
two-f  jld.  First,  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  beau- 
tiful and  consequently  the  best.  As  proof  of  this  we 
find  in  America  and  elsewhere  the  blood  red  storm  sig- 
nals, in  Switzerland  the  red  arms,  in  Denmark,  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Peru,  Chili,  BohTia 
and  many  other  countries,  the  red  merchants  flags  and 
ensigns ;  red  occupying  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
canvass.     So  also,  the  British  jack. 

In  the  next  pdace,  these  were  the  oolors  originally  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  same  object  in  ancient  times  when, 
in  the  imagination  of  men,  red  was  believed  to  be  holy 
like  the  gorgeous  streams  of  light  from  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  which  shaped  itself  on  the  simple,  primeval  mind,  into 
an  omnipotent  being  with  human  form,  like  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  who  were  believed  to  be  guardians  of  labor  and 
its  products.  If  then,  it  is  the  best,  is  siill  used  because 
best,  and  if,  after  a  trial  of  an  roon  of  time  it  be  found 
that  the  lowly  class  thus  symbolized  by  it,  judged  rightly 
ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  have  preserved  it  in  their 
unions  and  hearts  through  this  long  period,  can  there  be 
any  consistency  in  a  paltry,  time-serving-prejudice  or  its 
tricks  and  intolerant  schemes  against  it?  We  leave  thiB 
question  to  science. 

We  are  told  by  antiquarians  that  when  the  Eomans 
settled  Kent,  called  by  them  Cnntiopolu,  large  numbers  of 
the  trade  unionists  came  from  Italy  and  there  established 
themselves;  and  engagintj  with  the  natives  in  the  arts  of 
brass  and  woodwork,  taught  them  the  use  of  the  tiu'oinff 
lathe  and  other  machineiy.  So  we  find  this  section  the 
chosen  nucleus  of  several  trade  unions  at  this  day,  and 
right  here  and  in  Loudon  an  hour's  walk  up  the  Ihames 
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is  where  the  typical  British  g\de3  ia  found  in  (jreatest 
abundance ;  for  the  same  phenomenon  of  transmission 
makes  London  the  bed-rock  of  modern  sociaLsm.  Previ- 
oualy  to  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  this  terri- 
tory was  a  wildernesa ;  and  the  people  lived  in  tents,  hovels, 
huts  and  caves,  in  the  rudest  state,  almost  without  clothes 
or  houses.  Romans  taught  and  helped  them  to  construct 
habitations,  married  with  them  and  mixed,  as  is  now  be- 
coming known,  planting  among  them  all  their  home  habits 
and  customs."  Many  of  these  Romans  on  their  long 
journey  through  Gaul  to  Britain,  lingered  on  the  way ; 
and  those  were  the  workingmen  who  planted  the  flag  in 
BUch  places  as  Auvergne ;  for  Romans  were  in  England 
55  years  before  Christ.  We  will  therefore  suppose  that 
if  they  planted  it  in  Auvergne  they  did  so  in  Kent,  and 
having  less  positive  evidence  from  the  latter  we  aUow  our- 
selves to  draw  comparisons  by  what  we  positively  know 
of  the  former,  which  was  a  way-etation  of  the  Italian  emi- 
grants. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  carpenters,  let  us  take  this  trade 
in  evidence.  Drawing  from  Bouillet  who  has  so  faithfully 
worked  this  territory,  we  find  the  red  banner  to  have  been 
used  by  them  as  follows:  Carpenters  with  patron  Saint 
Joseph  and  with  day  of  celebrations,  the  19th  of  March, 
(March  was  the  natalmonth  of  Ceres,  Minerva  and  Apollo)." 

Taking  all  the  principal  tradeswemight  suppose  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Kent  and  London  at  the  same  time 
that  they  existed  in  Auvergne,  we  find  that  in  the  latter 
place,  the  bakers'  annual  feast  days  were  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  corresponding  to  the  festiva]  days  of  Ceres,  god- 
dess of  grain-growing,  and  Dionysus  and  the  other  labor 
gods.     Here  we  have  in  Bouillet's  portrayal  of  the  trades 
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tmioria  of  AuTergne,  six  banners  in  red  out  of  eleven 
mentioned  for  the  bakers,  and  the  six  red  flags  were  for 
the  towBB  of  Ambert,  Brioude,  Issoire  and  Thiers,  where 
the  flag  was  all  red  except  the  central  device ;  and  Riom 
and  Sftint-Fiour,  where  they  painted  a  part  only  of  its  sur- 
face in  red. 

Turning  to  Depping,"  and  Shepheard  who  wrote  a  curi- 
ous statement  on  guild  laws  in  1G50,  at  London,  we  find 
that  there  were  unions  in  both  London  and  Paria  during 
the  same  period,  or  from  the  time  of  Constontine  the 
Great;  and  if  so,  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Auvergne 
must  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Farisiane 
and  Londoners  because  France  was  the  territory  of  the 
overland  emigration  from  Italy.  The  red  banner  appears 
to  have  been  colored  after  the  tutelary  divinities  or  pa- 
tron saints  whose  feast  days  still  con-esponded  with  those 
of  the  proto-divinities,  tena«iously  conserved  through  the 
ages,  from  the  myths  by  the  power  of  habit. 

But  we  may  follow  this  interesting  subject  farther,  tak- 
ing the  various  other  trades  together.  Beginning  with 
towns  that  adopted  a  banner  as  their  device  for  arts  and 
trades  in  general,  we  find  at  Langheac,  the  flag  half  redj 
Chaudesaigues,  half  red ;  Pont  du  Chateau,  half  red ;  Vio, 
Vic-le-Corate  and  Saint  Germain,  largely  red ;  while  many 
■of  the  trades  residing  in  these  towns  had  all  red  for  their 

In  Mont-Ferrand,  the  carders,  masons,  weavers,  small 
dealers  and  tavern  keepers  had  blood  red.  In  Aurillac 
and  Riom,  the  saddle  and  bridle  makers,  confectioners, 
cheese  handlers,  locksmiths,  shoemakers,  cutlers  and  sOk 
workers  all  had  red  and  a  number  a  bright  fiery  color  all 
over  except  the  device. 

At  Theirs,  the  marble  cutters,  glaziers  and  cutters  bad 
all  red.  At  Ambert,  besides  (he  shoemakers,  idri-ady  men- 
tioned, the  saddle  and  bridle  makers  and  weavers  had  a 
red  hanner,  or  one  with  more  or  less  red  on  it, 

Clermont  de  Coumi^res  and  Saint  Gennain-Lembron 
bad  total  red  except  central  device.  So  Saint  Germain, 
the  celebrated  industrial  suburb  of  Paris  named,  as  it  ap- 
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p«ars  from  Uiis  more  aged  labor-hive  of  Boutbwest  France, 
still  clings  to,  and  figbtB  far,  its  ideal  red  as  a  tutelary  or 
patron  color. 

The  tutelary  banner  of  Pierrefort,  had  the  top  red  far 
enough  down  to  corer  more  than  one  third  of  its  surface, 
the  rest  haying  several  common  colors  but  no  white. 

At  Clermoat'Ferrand  the  joinerB  had  a  red  plane,  and 
the  marble-cutters  other  aimHar  red  objects  for  a  device, 
while  at  Brioude,  shoemakers,  tavern  keepers,  tanittirs, 
glove  makers,  furriers  and  cobblers,  had  each  all  iloming 
red,  and  their  parades,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  lltb  of  November, must  have  been  a  sightly  spectacle 
indeed,  aU  throagb  the  middle  ages.  They  were  devout 
Christians  although  their  worship  had  differentiated  in 
course  of  time  from  that  of  Minerva  whose  feast  day  was 
the  same  time  of  the  year,  whoae  colors  were  the  saoie, 
and  whose  cult  had  oidy  changed  from  that  of  a  tulelary 
heathen  diviuty,  to  that  of  a  Christian  patron. 

The  banner  of  the  painters  of  Montaigut  was  entirely 
of  a  blazing  red.  Hatters  and  glaziers  of  Saint  Flour  had 
their  banner  red  at  the  top ;  and  the  hatters,  saddlers, 
tinners,  butchers  and  tavern  keepers  of  Issoire  had  a  great 
red  ring  like  the  sim's  corona.  Surgeons  and  apotheca- 
oaries,  so  well-known  to  have  been  classed  among  uie  plebs 
ill  former  times,  had  all  red  banners  in  AurUlao.  The 
tanners,  glove  makers  and  curriers  of  this  place  also 
flaTned  in  the  same  color." 

Abundance  of  other  evidence  might  be  here  brought 
forward;  for  the  immense  field  of  Europe  is  scarcely  yet. 
entered  upon. 

If  any  one  should  still  contend  that  the  red  flag  or  tho 
red  color  was  warlike  and  antagonistic al  to  life  and  its 
peacefill  pursuits  and  labors,  let  him  further  obsei^e  the 
fbct  that  in  those  lands  where  the  coomiunes  left  their 
traces  most  plentifully  on  their  inscriptions,  will  be  found 
the  red  banner  to  this  day.  Modern  Turkey  occupies  one 
of  these  localties.  And  what  is  the  merchant  standard  of 
modern  Turkey?  A  blood  red  color  tinges  every  shred 
of  the  canvass  except  an  esiguous  star  and  a  tiny  crescent 

"  Sn  Autei  and pjaru  ot  BoaUlal,  HIslairc  da  Ctonmunaul^  da  jtrlatt  Ml- 
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TnoQC,  the  wife  of  the  flaming  Apollo !  Certainly  no  war- 
fare is  symbolized  in  the  peaceful  standard  of  a  merchant 
vesBel. 

Morocco,  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
once  occupied  by  the  Cai-thageniane  and  other  colonies. 
of  Pbcenieiftos,  still  have  a  flagwhich  is  totally  red.  When 
the  origin  of  this  habit  is  traced,  it  will  be  revealed  that 
Baalj  the  great  divinity  of  the  Phcenicians,  whose  attri- 
butes were  the  same  aa  Oeres,  whose  colors  were  red, 
whose  home  was  that  of  the  inventive  and  ingenius  dyers, 
and  who  was  the  tutelary  divinity  or  patron  of  labor,  was 
the  huge  aun-god  that  inspired  the  color  by  his  glowing 
beams. 

The  northern  coaat  of  Africa  was  colonized  by  the 
Punic  race  whose  name  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  Uie 
every  day  word  for  red.  Both  Turkey,  which  succeeded 
to  Grraco-Phfflnician  domination  in  Asia,  and  Morocco, 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  succeeded  to  Cartbagenian  rule 
and  influence,  still  retaiu  for  this  peace-color  the  red  in  its 
altogether  unadulterated  state. 

Spain,  the  ancient  Iberia,  a  colony  of  Piicenicia  which 
also  planted  the  red  banner  in  the  land  of  Viriathus,  con- 
veyed this  habit  to  Peru,  where  we  still  find  the  banner 
and  merchaat  standard  all  red,  except  a  white  stripe 
through  the  middle.  In  Eygpt  the  peace- standard  is 
blood  red  with  the  exception  of  a  eresent  of  the  moon. 

Great  Britain,  likewise  a  colony  of  Phtenicia  so  ancient 
that  the  records  descend  to  us  only  in  the  tin  tincture 
famished  by  her  mines,  of  which  the  red  dyes  were  made, 
preserves  to  this  day  an  otherwise  unaccountable  habit  oE 
displaying  the  red  gules,  and  her  merchant  standard  is  all 
red  except  a  corner  and  even  this  is  partly  red.  The 
Romans  who  later  settled  Britain  only  confirmed  the  same 
habit;  since  the  labor  communes  of  Rome  had  borrowed 
their  tutelary  divinities  from  Asia. 

Thus  Phoenicia  whose  teona  of  antiquity  make  her  the 
pioto-nursery  of  man  along  with  central  Asia,  is  alike,  the 
home  of  Baal "  the  sun-god,  conceived  as  the  male  princi- 
pal of  life  and  reproduction  in  nature,"  "  and  the  mother 
of  almost  all  the  colonies  where  sunbeams  paint  the  fu- 
ture flags  and  banners  of  the  myriads  of  toil  whose  com- 
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munal  culture  was  one  of  peace,  equality  and  good  will  to 

Very  much  more  evidence  might  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  red  banner  having  descended  to  the  working  fam- 
ily of  man,  as  a  legacy  from  ancient  usages  religions 
and  beliefs;  and  showing  that  while  memory  and  use  have 
traditionally  adhered,  the  superstitious  reasons  for  much, 
have  long  been  forgotten,  though  the  economical  reasons 
have  remained.  We  submit  these  curious  points  to  fur- 
ther study  by  antiquaries  with  the  remark  that  the  most 
striking  feature  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  feast-days  of 
the  middle  ages  correspond  for  the  peculiar  crafts,  very 
nearly  with  those  of  the  same  crafts  and  same  divinities 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  traditional  and  paheographic  records. 
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Aftee  417  years,  from  the  strike  of  the  20,000  miners^ 
and  artisans  at  the  Lautian  mines  in  Greece,  and  70  years 
from  the  iast  strike-war — that  of  the  gladiators  undex 
Spartacus  in  Italy — there  arose  an  orator  out  of  the  labor- 
ing dttss,  who  in  Judea  in  an  open  air  meeting,  probably 
before  a  great  assemblage,  told  the  world  that  resistance 
to  evil  by  means  of  bloody  nprisings,  was  fraught  with 
failure.  Undoubtedly  having  in  mind  those  terrible 
scenes  we  have  pictured  in  these  chapters,  this  foremost 
of  orators  and  teachers  proclaimed  at  the  mass  meeting 
these  words: 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  (by  them  of  old 
time),  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  soy 
unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil  but  whosoever  shaM  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  him  the  other  also.'" 
Strauge  words  I  Inapplicable  to  this  seething  world. 
They  were  intended  for  some  microcosm;  some  perfected 
state — the  realized  heaven  on  earth.  In  the  competitive- 
world  to-day.  Christian  as  it  pretends  to  be,  the  old  fight- 
iBg  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth  prevails,  ever  will  pre- 
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▼ail;  to  talk  otherwise  is  absurd  except  Id  Qie  deep  pene- 
tralia where  that  heaven  is  realized. 

fi;  taking  the«ie  etrange  words  in  the  light  of  tme  so- 
cial science  and  reasoning  npon  their  meaning  from  the 
point  of  vien  in  which  t£eee  pages  are  written,  we  may 
~  fierh^M  understand  their  import.  Otherwise  the  task 
u  difficult.  Nations  coatione  to  demand  an  eye  for  an 
0Te.  ConuDUoitieB  do  the  same.  Even  families,  de^ite 
tneir  consanguine  ties,  cannot  but  continue  to  enaUve 
•nd  often  destroy  each  other.  Individuals  stand  over- 
ftgainst  each  other  in  mocking  and  bitter  competition. 
the  ehrewdeHt  or  most  favored  Borrive  wliile  the  majori- 
ties languish  and  fail. 

Jesus  when  be  said  these  words  was  in  the  act  of  creat- 
ing an  association;  and  that  association  actually  contin- 
ued for  300  years  practicing  the  precepts  of  its  founder. 
It  was  no  new  thing.  It  hadexistedfor  centuries  before; 
it  existed  then.  What  he  did  was  to  bring  out  into  the 
open  world  that  which  had  so  long  been  secret. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  such  doctrines  were  compre- 
hensible to  the  masses.  Notions  of  the  Messiah  existed 
everywhere  and  the  deep  religious  tinge  was  indispen- 
sable. The  irascible  world  had  many  a  tilt  with  the  ter- 
rible monster  of  competition  whose  religion  had  been 
deeply  based  upon  human  slavery  and  the  grasp  for  acqni- 
■ition  was  still  bo  strong  that  although  the  principle  of 
Aquality  and  hence  of  emancipation  of  labor  n-om  its  de- 
gradation, has  never  even  to  this  day  been  relinquished. 
It  did  not  obtain  for  many  ages.  Through  this  great 
movement  a  ponderous,  revolutionary  blow  certainly  fell 

3 ion  the  old  competitive  system.  But  that  blow  though 
timately  fatal,  did  not  kill  the  monster  on  the  spot.  He 
still  lingers  and  is  to-day  struggling  in  a  temporary  hope 
and  exultation  although  nearly  2,000  years  have  dapsod 
since  the  word  went  forth  against  him. 

It  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  li^ht  than  that 
the  revolutionary  events  treated  in  foregoing  chapters, 
followed  by  the  enormous  wave  of  reform  of  the  early 
Christians,  produced  a  tremendous  syncope  or  swoon; 
that  an  atrophy  supervened;  and  that  they  benumbed  the 
whole  social  organism  of  the  great  Indo-European  race. 
The  dork  ages  into  which  our  race  sank,  after  the  adop- 
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tion  of  Chriatianity  and  its  ratification  and  legalization 
"by  Oonstantine  must  ever  be  coDBidered  a  phenomenon 
under  any  other  reasaning  than  that  this  task  it  under- 
took was  loo  prodigious  for  its  powers,  ^ong  of  time 
■were  necessary  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  revoliitioD.  To 
overwhelm  the  great  aristocratic  Pagan  religion  with  ita 
array  of  traditions;  to  engulf  and  annihilate  ita  obstinate 
cult;  to  emancipate  the  two-thirds  majority  on  whose  ill- 
paid  labor  it  had  (caated,  glutted  itaelf  and  grown  mon- 
strous in  bulk  and  arrogance,  was  a  task  so  profound  that 
although  actually  undertaken,  it  caused  a  reaction,  rolling 
up  moral  and  intellectual  billows  so  high  that  the  ages 
and  the  nations  were  swept  into  a  terrible  jargon  of  dog- 
mas tyrannies  and  bloody,  inquisitorial  intolerance  which 
destroyed  the  viiility  of  the  race  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  And  even  now,  Eiftcr  so  many  centuries,  the  end 
of  the  convulsions  is  far  ofE,  though  hopefully  approach- 
ing. 

All  struggles  embracing  deep  principles  are  attended 
by  quakoB,  swoons  and  upheavals.  The  numberless  com- 
batants who  fell  back  in  the  swooning  period  tliat  settled 
upon  the  human  race  after  the  Council  of  Nice  with  it« 
mongrel  Christianity,  its  idolati-j,  priestcraft  and  despoi- 
ism,  are  emerging  with  higher  hopes  and  broader  views; 
their  armor,  the  mechanics  of  their  own  invention,  redu- 
plicated by  their  own  labor,  wielded  by  their  own  hands 
and  bi'ain  and  their  manhood  cleared  of  doubts  and  bu- 
pei-stitiona — those  deadly  misgivings  of  the  ancients.  No 
one  to-day  asks  more  than  Jesus  did;  for  equal  liberty, 
universal  freedom  and  common  ownership,  with  his  sub- 
lime love  and  inter-caro  are  quite  enough.  Squadrons 
innumerable  thus  armed  and  outfitted  are,  in  our  bright, 
regenerate  century,  returning  to  the  conflict  against  the 
aged,  competitive  and  long  successful  enemy  of  equal  ad- 
vantages and  equal  care.  The  conflict  in  this  second  com- 
ing may  be  long,  hopefully  in  lyir  own  land  bloodless,  be- 
cause fought  with  arguments,  organization,  diplomacy  and 

We  have  sketched  several  of  the  most  renowned  govern- 
ments and  ideal  governments  of  the  ancients.  They  all, 
having  their  foundation  upon  competition  and  it«  nataral 
parti^ty,  turned  against  the  laboring  people  on  whom 
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they  fed.  They  failed  and  came  to  naught  What  there 
was  in  them  of  good  could  notobtainbecaiue  they  insulted 
and  disrespected  labor  and  degraded  Die  working  people 
on  whom  they  existed  from  day  to  day.  Nature  toler- 
ated  some  of  them  for  a  fair  tnal  but  they  have  disap- 
peared and  are  no  more.  Jesus  came  and  advocated  an- 
other form  based  upon  equality  and  brotherhood. 

But  before  further  considering  the  form  estabhshed 
by  the  lowly  worJdnginan  let  us  look  honestly  and  squarely 
at  the  condition  in  which  he  found  things. 

All  Asia  Minor  was  the  scene  of  labor  organizatione, 
Canaan  by  no  means  excepted.  The  Phsnicians  who 
boasted  an  antiquity  of  30,000  years,'  occupied  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  which  country 
Jesus  lived  and' passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These 
Canaanites  appear  before  the  researches  of  modem  archae- 
ologists and  historians  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
possessed  labor  organizations.  In  giving  a  sketch  of 
several  ancient  forms  of  government,  we  have  simply  de- 
scribed the  competitive  system,  ancient  and  modem. 
Even  the  plans  of  Lyeurgus  and  Numa  failed  altogther  of 
affecting  the  revolution  by  which  we  mean  the  complete 
change  from  the  old  Pagan  central  idea  of  slavery  to  one 
of  social  and  economic  equahty.  There  was  no  socialism 
beyond  that  of  the  family,  in  the  government  instituted 
in  the  idea  of  common  ownership,  communal  intercourse, 
common  tables  and  impartial  distribution  of  laud,  as  ar- 
ranged by  Lycurgua  and  afterwards  shadowed  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Every  idea  of  true  socialism  was  utterly 
neiitralized  by  their  hostility  to  laborers.  The  gymnas- 
tics which  took  the  place  of  physical  energy  supphed  by 
well  regulated  labor,  and  no  better  for  the  bodily  health 
and  development,  was  less  natural,  more  straining  and 
far  less  satisfactory. 

In  point  of  true  national  economy,  government  and  la- 
bor cannot  remain  separate.  By  the  goveranienta  men- 
tioned, labor  was  disgraced,  the  laborer  denied  instruction,, 
enslaved.    Who  then,  were  the  citizens  ?    Who  the  peo- 

f)le  ?    An  oligarchy  consisting  of  one- third  of  the  popu- 
ation.     An  imperious,  oligarchy  of  landlords.    The  con- 
dition of  Ireland  or  England,  wherever  worst  overrun  and. 
•  Africmati  in  Sjpwdlai,  p.  31. 
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monopolized  by  lacdlorda  to-day,  ia  better.  Again,  so  far 
as  the  family  Bocialiem  is  concerned  it  was  still  more  per- 
nicious; for  it  was  hypocritically  an  acqaieacence  in  the 
ancient  aristocracy  existing'  among  the  highest  class, 
everywhere  in  the  right  of  the  first-bom  son.  Lycurgus 
recognized  this  arch  aristocracy  in  forbidding  kings  and 
a  few  select  individnals  from  indulging  in  the  voluptuous 
interchange  of  loves.  As  in  the  traditional  Pagan  family, 
the  long  like  the  paterfamilias,  was  the  breeder  of  kings. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  left  without  sacred  or  holy 
honors.  By  people  we  mean  the  citizens  and  favored  own- 
ers, or  rather  the  protected,  recognized  and  favored  of 
the  state.  "What  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  workers? 
Summing  it  all  up,  these  governments  were  exactly  what 
they  turned  out  to  be — fJie  quinteseenee  of  competitive 
forms,  breeding  disunion  and  coiTuption,  thus  coaxing  on 
their  own  dissolution. 

But  seeds  of  the  true  revolution  were,  from  the  earHest 
antiquity  inherent  in  the  labor  organizations,  which  dur- 
ing these  abortive  efforte  of  aristocratic  lawgivers  and 
teachers,  quietly  existed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Had  there 
existed  only  a  few  of  these  societies  there  would  be  no  need 
here  of  pressing  our  subject  It  would  be  allowed  to  slum- 
ber forever  unmentioned.  But  they  were  innumerable. 
Comparative  palaeography  indeed  finds  a  new  theme 
amongst  them  for  the  dignity  of  the  labor  problem ;  for  it 
casts  a  fresh  and  charming  color  into  the  hitherto  dry  read- 
ing of  annals. 

But  the  fact  that  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  exist  in 
thousands  and  perhaps  miUions  and  that  their  quiet  exis- 
tence covered  unknown  ages  of  time,  ia  far  less  significant 
than  the  fact  that  they  all  seem  to  have  possessed  the  ker- 
nel, not  of  the  dishonest  and  hypocritical,  but  of  the  hon- 
est and  real  socialism,  such  as  Jesus  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians struggled  to  plant  as  tie  ultimate  plan  for  all  men 
to  follow.  They  were  all  certainly  alike  in  helping  each 
other,  in  respecting  and  honoring  labor  and  laborena,  in 
co-operating  for  mutual  aid,  in  a  perfectly  democratic 
form  of  relijiionthoughthey  were,  in  their  credulous  sim- 
plicity, constantly  borrowing  from  the  gi'eat- grandees, 
tlioir  tutelary  deities  or  patron  saints.  Whatever  or 
wherever  their  tutelary  god,  one  thing  is  univeisall.^  <s'o- 


served— an  uncompromiaing  belief  in,  and  a  practical  de- 
votion to,  the  rougher  forma  of  brotherhood.  They  hod 
lived  the  revolution  for  unnumbered  generations  before 
JeauB  came  to  sweep  it,  by  one  magnetic  and  amazingly 
omnipotent  stroke,  out  of  ita  modeat  secrecy  into  the  open 
blaze  of  maddened,  gnashing  public  opinion  and  fiing  it 
upon  the  warring  tempests  of  the  aged  competitive  aya- 
tem,  the  fouodaiiou  rock  of  paganism. 

It  ia  a  aignificant  fact  that  Jesus  should  appear  to  the 
world  in  Ph<Emcia  or  Canaan  which  was  at  tiat  time  the 
wreck  of  the  greatest  nation  of  freebooters,  buccaneers 
and  kidnappers  the  world  has  ever  known.  From  the 
earliest  record  theae  people  were  maraudera  and  theii 
world-wide  auccesaes  legalized  their  daring  and  made 
them  powerful  pirates  by  sea  and  brigands  by  land. 

But  there  was  an  inner  history  of  these  people  which 
the  pen  of  chroniclers  has  left  unsketcbed.  Great  num- 
bers of  pei-sons  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world  were 
kidnapped  by  their  cruising  oorsaixs,  brought  to  the 
Phtenician  shores  and  sold  to  the  wealthy  for  alavea. 
These  slaves,,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  foiToed 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population.  They  were  maJtreated, 
made  to  do  menial  work,  forced  to  till  the  lands,  especi- 
ally detailed  to  perform  all  the  severe  bodily  toil  in  and 
out  of  the  cities,  their  handsomest  youths  were  made  eu- 
noohs  and  apportioned  to  the  service  of  the  ladies  of  high 
estate,  and  their  yoimg  girls,  dis^owed  an  education  and 
brought  up  in  slavery  and  dirt,  yielded  not  only  to  labor 
but  became  auaceptible  to  tbe  oilers  of  the  unprincipled 
ftnd  voluptuous  among  the  rich.  The  condition  of  the 
ancient  Fhcenician  slaves  was  indeed  a  degraded  one.  In 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Canaan  or  Phcenicia,  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  bb  in  the  islands,  slaves  were  the  rule; 
the  free  working  people '  the  exception.  The  cruel  taint 
which  blasted  the  toiler  extended  its  devil-fingera  beyond 
Greece  over  the  ^gean  sea  and  pointed  at  the  Asiatic 
workman  as  a  mark  for  its  curse.* 

In*  Egypt,'  Greece,'  liome,  Judea,^   Syria,'  Syracuse 

'  Drumum,  Arbeiier  und  Onnuniiten.  p.  St.  ''  In  EpidamnoB  g'^  ™  Itelne 
Huidwaiker  ale  die  Bllcntllchfln  Sclaven.  Dbs  Hsnitwerk  la  dabei  venofeD  Dixi 
tenchiet  n,  In'maDChen  SUdWu  dco  BUrgem  rerboWn." 

<  PIUo,  ^«L.  1  and  e. 

-■—    '--"■■««  itfat  Jem.  book  II.  Chap.  y.  3. 
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and  Spain  the  ignominious  puniahment  of  the  croBS  was 
inflicted  only  on  felona  and  working  people,  often  for  the 
most  triTiaJ,  or  merely  imagined,  ortnmiped  up  offences, 
while  the  arch  criminals  of  "  family "  were  allowed  the 
noble  Bupplidum.  This  state  of  things  bad  come  to  such 
a  pass  since  the  conquest  of  the  countries  above  mentioned 
that  the  utmost  misery  prevailed  everywhere.  The  land 
was  grasped  by  speculating  BomEins  of  court  favor,  who 
were  at  'Uiat  time  not  only  numerous  but  extremely  enter- 
prising. Being  of  the  privileged  or  citizen  stock  they 
siezed  the  beautiful  farms  formerly  worked  by  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  but  now  under  the  yoke  of  voraciouH 
conquerors,  and  assumed  them  to  be  their  own.  Instead 
of  free  labor,  slaves  performed  the  work. 

liut  labor  had  been  in  sackcloth  and  ashes'  for  many 
ages,  and  it  required  no  additional  weight  to  make  it  bad 
enough.'"  Even  Gellius  who  wrote  laws  to  decide  their  fate, 
seems  to  speak  with  contempt  of  Inbor  as  though  it  were 
some  noxious  reptile  to  be  hurled  from  his  pen  in  dis- 
gust" It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  over  the  queer 
whimsicalities  of  our  ancestors  whose  opera  quae  sm>ersunl 
often  project  expressions  of  petulenoy  and  of  imtibUity 
in  view  of  some  necessary  but  to  them,  ignominious  men- 
tion of  a  class  of  people  on  whose  toil  they  depended  foi 
their  very  existence  from  day  to  day.  Cicero,  sneeringlj 
said,  when  describing  his  enemy  Oodius,  ranking  him 
with  those  laboring  men,  that  he  was  "  without  credit, 
without  hope,  without  home,  without  goods.""     This  in 

«  Guhl  and  Koner.  Life  0/  Or  BreeH  fli 

•  BUcbBT,  Anfitatfde  Arr  Unfttien  ArbfUer,  8.  «9,  and  eliewbers. 

•  Vide  Salluat,  J'v^rUa,  13.  AlsoIllaii;iIua,B.  C.  17a  audeit  lowlTsnougb; 
Uv},  X.  31.    "QnlTum  ait  lilt,  qoem  noc  plgeat  laDglnqnltiUB  bellDrBm  Bcrib- 

10  P™y.  A-fllurnJ  aMoTf,  H.  Sfi;  U.  US. 

"Qaod^eniu  Onedl  Exdn^opiiKTOcaat.  UtlliebtJulaBappoltimne."    CcDiiu 

n  Pro  Marco  Cotlio,  SB  "  Qumb  om  obtsBtorre  tob,  indlceH,  nt  qm  in  eirl- 
talflpiDFlB  bin  dlfbuB  Seitue  CladlnsBbnolalua  Bit,  qnem  vosppr  biBnnlnmint 

Dde.  BiDBspe,  slncnedB.  hIdk  rortnulB,  o[«.  lingua,  inBDBi'vlUiomDifnqnIniitiiin: 

OBrn  liETo  bid  ngt  the  mBgnMimilr  (0  giva  Clodlua  ortdlt  Tor  •ulunUrils  c»«t. 
Ing  lalda  hiB  noble  ftmJly  ud  hia  weiltb.  Cicero,  wlicn  bs  aald  tlint  CladiDI 
]>ad  oa  ramllj.  irell  koev  tbit  hs  WIS  >  bmther  of  Appliia  Claudjiw,  tlmt  lis  wai 
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hia  haughty  mind  was  sufBcient  to  damn  them  to  obUvion. 

OccaaionaJly  there  rose  a  character,  bo  sympathetic  and 
exalted,  even  in  immoral  Rome,  as  to  be  able  to  dispel 
thie  almoet  universal  contempt  and  to  give  expression  to 
the  grandest  and  most  truthful  sentiments.  Of  such  was 
the  excellent  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  Christ  was  bom,  declared  that  "  wild  game 
have  holes;  and  for  eveything  there  is  acme  shelter,  some 
retreat ;  but  the  poor  who  struggle  and  die  for  Italy, 
though  they  have  air  and  light,  have  nothing  more. 
Houseless  and  homeless  they  wander  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones.  Those  mihtary  gentlemen  lie, who  admonish  sol- 
diers against  permitting  workingmeD's  graves  and  sacred 
things  to  be  desecrated  by  enemies ;  For  not  one  has  a 
family  alter  of  his  own ;  not  one  among  all  these  Romans 
a  burial  place.  The  poor  must  struggle  and  die  for  the 
blustering  drunkenness  and  the  corrupted  wealthy  called 
nobility  whom  their  labors  create  and  sustain."  "  We 
have  hitherto  made  reference  to  Mommsen  who  constantly 
bewails  the  paucity  of  mention  by  great  authors,  of  the 
poor  and  lowly ;  "  but  Mommsen  is  not  the  only  savant 
who  in  rummaging  among  the  musty  reUcs,  after  audi  rare 
gems  in  vain,  sein^  up  his  moan  of  regret.  Dr.  Drumann 
repeats  the  same  thing  and  in  blunter  and  terser  terms. 
"  One  searches  in  vain  for  satisfactory  inteUigence,"  re- 
garding the  producing  class." 

Such  are  the  difficulties  the  historian  of  the  ancient 
lowly  has  to  encoxmter  i  and  were  it  not  for  the  tell-tale 
inscriptions  and  the  musty  old  rescripts  of  law,  the  task 
could  never  be  performed.  But  Trhile  the  most  valuable 
recordtt  of  bold  writers  have  been  left  ua  in  fragments  and 
the  more  time-s«rving  historians  have  shrugged  themselves 
into  ailenee  fearing  to  face  the  storms  of  public  opinion, 
the  workers  themselves  were  carving  their  own  history  in 
lines  of  amaaing  legibihty  for  the  far  futui-e  students  of 
ethnology  and  socifd  science. 

EkIbs;  for  he  wu  ilsEceiideil  ttom  the  eanie  gent  with  Appliui  CUodliis;  but  if 
turoad  into  >  (rttaia  o(  the  unionB.  restored  tlicui,  fought  Ctoero  on  theae 
groandB,  and  It  be  coniea  "down  (□  bb  >s  their  cliampion  uu]  murtjr.  then  the 
vlialB  luMjr  movemeut  muBt  acknowledge  it, 

Kile  OoVtBiii  et  SodtiitHs  JtomonDrun,  p.  11.  "QnoTdun  eiigaun  tautnm 
notltlun  eaTflio  ad  noa  pervcnisBo  BdrnDdam  dolendum  ect." 

I' JrbnferimdConiiflunitlenuiQrlccAenJnndwid&mi.S.ig.S,  '■  Betriedigiiiida 
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We  now  turn  to  the  labors  of  Jesus  wbom,  in  orfer  to 
"be  consistent  with  our  study  of  sociology,  we  must  pre- 
sume to  have  been  wliat  some  of  the  great  commentators 
and  even  some  of  the  encyclopEediats  now  consider  him,  aii 
Esscce  or  at  any  rate,  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  orders 
of  secret  associations  bo  numerous  in  his  day.  Lest  this 
announcement  appear  untenable  in  the  minds  of  many, 
we  present  ourproof  in  consistent  detail;  inviting  further 
investigation  on  the  part  of  critics,  in  rebuttal.  Certainly, 
no  harm  can  accrue  from  an  honest  comparison  of  facts 
as  appHed  to  lessons  in  anthropology.  In  proceeding  to 
do  this  difficult  task  we  must  acquaint  our  readers  with 
things  as  we  find  them  and  reason,  like  the  physicist,  from 
the  premises. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  existed  along  the 
Mediterranean  great  numbers  of  palteographs  mostly  un- 
earthed within  the  present  century,  Hiere  is  still  a  dis- 
pute as  to  what  they  represented.  That  they  are  stone 
slabs,  often  handsomely  graved  in  relievo,  commemoratiDg 
social  societies,  all  arehseolo gists  are  agreed.  But  until 
lately  it  has  not  occurred  to  their  learned  expounders  that 
they  were  genuine  laior  societies.  This  however,  is  the 
fact 

But  while  these  innumerable  palteographs  are  really  the 
work  of  labor  orgaoizationa  and  economic  ailvantages  to 
manual  toll  being  then,  as  now,  the  incentive,  because  labor 
then,  as  now,  was  the  membeia'  only  capital  or  means  of 
auppoit,  yet  this  labor,  on  accouul  of  the  taint  and  disgrace 
aa  well  as  the  ruffianly  attacks  it  had  in  those  days  to  sub- 
mit to,  was  for  many  ages  the  cause  of  the  societies  and 
their  inscriptions;  and  the  thing  that  lies  constantly  con- 
cealed. Bnt  the  more  popular  and  trivial  issues,  like  the 
paliatory  flattery  of  idol  woi-ship,  the  vain-boasting  of 
prophets,  the  popular  flute  music,  dances,  processions,  and 
bnnal  ceremonies,  covered  np  the  view  of  labor;  a  palliaiive 
which  secured  their  permission  by  law,  to  exist  in  PaleaLine 
and  elsewhere. 

The  common  name  of  all  the  ancient  societies  of  these 
regions,  is  koinon,  and  the  most  important  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Ltlders,"  are  the  aytiodoi  or  synods.  Then  espeoially 
,among  the  Canaanites  are  found  the  trailers,  also  known  aa 

1*  LQdBra,  Dit  Diimysiulien  Kfttutler,  p,  13. 
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gynodoi  plelhoi  and  iymbiogis  phxUa.  But  of  course  in  the 
widest  sense  the  {general  name  of  pbratry  stood  nppermosl; 
Bioce  ifbatever  applied  to  n.  meaos  '  aaion." 

But  the  name  ooder  vbich  the  most  of  them  are  known 
in  the  inscriptions  is  eranos  and  thiasos,  a  deacriptioD  of 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  erano»,  in  the  Oreek 
was  a  labor  or  trade  union.  From  the  Greek,  all  the  social 
societies  of  the  .^ean  sea,  Syria,  FhiBnicia  and  Asia  Minor 
borrowed  this  name.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
thiaton.  This  was  an  association  for  common  enjoyment, 
and  is  conaequenlly  considered  hy  the  modem  archaeolog- 
ists as  a  branch  of  the  dionysia  or  the  bacchantes.  Bnt 
there  is  great  misapprehension  regarding  the  province  and 
functions  of  the  celebrated  god  Bacchus.  While  people  of 
our  day  associate  him  with  uine  and  drunkenness  the  great 
Niima  Fompilius  provided  for  the  working  people  once  a 
Tear  at  the  Saiurimlian  festivals  of  the  harvests,"  and  dnr- 
mg  his  wise  and  maeh  honored  reign  they  were  encouraged 
10  indulge  in  festal  recreations.  The  Saturnalia  was  a  great 
harvest  fiSlival.  Belaxatioo,  merry-making  and  even  wine 
Donviviiility  were  so  far  indulged  in  as  to  almost  sink,  pend- 
ing its  duration,  the  inequalities  ot'  ri(.'h  and  poor.  Being 
in  December,  it  was  to  the  ancient  Romans,  what  Ghristmas 
is  to  theCbi'isUans. 

Now,  considered  as  identified  with  the  manners  of  the 
labor  organisations,  there  ia  a  shnilarity  touching  the  soiwr- 
nalia  sanctioned  by  Numa,  Tuliu3  Hostilius  and  even  the 
emperors,  and  the  bacchanaiia  which  were  breathing  mo- 
ments of  the  secret  labor  societies.  But  the  bacchanaiia 
were  common  in  all  eountries  and  the  bacchantes  had  their 
ffeast  at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  true  cause  of  their 
disreputable  taint  is  not  that  the  feasters  drank  wine.  All 
drank  wine,  when  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it ;  it  was  a 
healthy  beverage.  The  obloquy  comes  entirely  from  their 
being  all  lowly  working  people.  They  were  attacked  in  a 
ferocious  and  brutal  manner  and  threatened  with  estinctioa 
because  they  dared  to  have  an  evening  dance  once  a  month. 

Unorganized,  the  ancient  workingmcn  were  powerless  to 
enjoy  even  this ;  but  the  force  of  co-operation  or  confrater- 
nity bore  its  fruits;  and  by  it  they  could  enjoy  their  con- 
vivial s. 

:urob,  Ljicurgui  and  Kumn  CumpaTid, 
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The  thtaaos"  was  this  community  gathering,  whiuh  m 
their  marches  and  dances  used  to  wear  beautiful  wreaths  " 
and  sport  red  Q»^  and  banners.  Tracing  these  societies 
farther  and  clearing  them  of  moral  mnd  and  slime  with 
which  vili&ers  of  the  ancient  quill  have  so  bespattered  them 
that  the  word  bacchanal  appears  in  our  vocabakries  like  a 
synonym  of  aottishneaa,  we  have  a  decent,  well  ordered  as- 
sociation or  union  of  poor  people  who  work  for  their  living ; 
such  as  existed  all  over  the  country  about  where  Jesue  lived. 
Bookb,  cites  an  inscription  of  one  found  at  Tyre  about  20 
mileB  from  Nazareth  and  after  deciphering  its  epigraph,  ar- 
rives at  the  condusiou  that  although  it  was  a  thiasos,  it 
was  not  a  wine  bibbing  institation  at  all." 

From  Phrygia  among  the  celebrated  Phrygian  slaveB 
there  comes  a  stone  slab  which  Luders,  in  his  excellent 
work,  "  The  skilled  mechanic  of  the  bacchanal,"  has  lucidly 
described.     We  translate  one  of  his  descriptions.*" 

"  Above  the  lettering  appears  a  general  picture  of  the 
scene.  On  the  right  sita  a  goddess  in  a  long  chiton  (flow- 
ing robe),  holding  a  large  abell  in  the  right  hand.  In  the 
left  she  holds  a  tympanum,  the  bottom  resting  upon  her 
knee  which,  together  with  a  modius  upon  her  head,  repre- 
sents her  aa  the  goddess  Cyhelc.  Near  here  siti  the  lion 
which  is  known  to  be  the  favorite  animal  of  the  Phrygian 
goddess.  Besides  the  goddess,  also  robed  in  a  long  flowing 
chiton,  stands  a  man  holding  a  cithnra  on  the  left  arm. 
Over  the  altarerected  on  his  right  be  holds  also  a  shell.  A 
tree  shades  the  altar.  A  girl  leads  In  a  lamb  for  tlie  sacri- 
fice u]Don  the  altar,  and  another  is  playing  the  flate.  An 
aged  female  figure  is  finally  represented  at  the  extremity  of 
the  i-oom  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  Beneath  this  holy  per- 
Bonifiation  is  represented  another  scene,  proaeniinz  a  sym- 
posium of  10  persons.  With  the  left  arm  on  the  lap,  they 
sit  on  their  pillows  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  front  of  them 

""Po^MMerSbH'piro),"H«'ueBr'Rr»PiSBn  In  BSotian  in  gnnet 
.hfl  sewBien  jiden.^    {IMdan.  Dir.  Dionyalsdi^n  Kitngt^F^9.  11).    Cr.  Oruytea. 


»>  BOcUi.  ca-piu  Iiuc 
migbCliKTBbn 


arinklDg  by  thx  Jcuned  pMlDlDglil, 


eatlrslj 
word  Ih  bH- 

I  "  tIpBliDR," 
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on  one  side,  flute  players  while  the  time  with  music,  and  on 
the  other  nide  waitcre  ace  busy  briogiiig  the  Tiatida  of  the 
table  and  wine  for  the  members.  Two  batons  stand  leaoing 
agiiinat  the  wall  on  the  right,  on  whose  pointed  ends,  as  we 
may  safely  aarmiae,  the  bread  is  toasted  and  the  meat  broiled. 
The  ioficiiption  reads  that  the  tkiaaotes,  male  and  female, 
are  m  the  act  of  honoring  Slratonica  their  priestess  with 
wreaths ;  and  this  for  honest  service  she  has  rendered  their 
saints  or  deitiea,  Apollo  and  Cybele. 

Such  were  the  eranists  and  thiaaotes.  To  our  mind,  rea- 
soning from  the  now  provable  fact  that  these  societies  were 
numerous  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  eranos,  or  of  some 
other  secret  association  like  an  Eleuainian  brotherhood  ;  as 
by  his  time,  these  iiad  assumed  a  cult  °  which  was  both 
practical  and  religious.  His  religion  was  monotheistic  but 
he  could  not  have  been  more  devout. 

But  we  have  promised  to  thread  the  eranoi  farther,  that 
there  may  remain  no  doubt  regarding  their  influence  or 
theirage  and  numbers.  Having  stripped  the  bacchic  thiaaoa 
of  its  traditional  terrors,  we  come  to  inquire,  with  Liidera, 

vbereia  lti>  »lemnitr  st  (ho  iwrHcDlar  occkIdd  foibldi  my  aecti  renilerlag  u 
tliB  Inacription.  Tlia  mill  maitc  at  thfl  Oing  ia  the  iiinnoent  leiioiigniphBr ;  no! 
the  MUirnI  eplgraphlat  "  Thlaaotal  "  is  mndt,  to  mean  tcmUsti  or  Uppla-i.  If 
meanfl  no  anch  thing.    Tha  laiiCDgraphdts  ue  oblignd  to  give  doAnitlons  ftuch  at 

resides,  ta  at  ths  door  of  the  historiui  irlia  thtonghciut'tlio  literature  of  aiitiqnl^ 
has  aignslizod  himself  h  the  taadylag  ftccompllca  of  the  aristocracy. 

While  therefore,  we  profonndly  reapect  the  i;irefal  philoiogist  who,  years 
igogaTB  UH  theso  Ireasuied  Bnrsps,  yet,  from  n  atmilpofr-  ~- ^-' ■-' — 


iefroi 


dent  prsTDisas.  Indeed,  the  direct  discovery  of  Bdclih,  whose  anthorily  attnda 
prfreminent.  is  that  "aioMi  ii  npttiMChic,"  '■  Thiasa  nim  tacehiair  aL"  Ha 
mihee  tbla  plain  deoUralioD.  evidently  not  from  the  eaniuon  dtiBoitian  at  all; 
hot  because,  on  studying  hia  inscription,  he  e^ee  h;  its  general  AppoorauDfl  that 

«  Ensehlns  aiyi  holdly,    quoting  Pbllo  (eee  chap.  JTiii.).  that  thPsi-'Ewenei 

cap.  IT,  Maoh  mnte  nmj  be  learned  tram  Fhlln  Judiiua.  Dt  cita  CoatDiipUtiiia 
and  Cmrf  Omnfa  Froliui  Librr;  IS:  Llehtfoot  Tht  EpliOe  i^Sl.  P.iuf,  OiMiuiiiJU 

which  the  early  till  riHtlsne  bolonga",  brings  enm  more  proof  ol  our  theory  that 
EnaUf  Btiaioi.  Is  only  Apluue  of  eranoi.  Buitably  chjmge,l  to  flt  the  Judea^  dia- 
leote.  of  the  Greek,  and  that  also  it  took  on  phases  to  i-onform  witb  tlic  Mdbi 
code  in  PalastinDand  P^spt.    A  carBtuI  reading  of  Dr.  Llghtfoot's  £f«enef,  kb 

were  the  avct,  tlie  EBBanes  were  the  order,"  tp.  ^*r-  We  aay  however, 
ttm  l/ilaiot  were  the  sect  the  croniH  were  tlia  order.  Llghtleot  (aa 
B^aka  of  Ibeir  tenela  beuig  -■  of  foreign  origin.''    Thia  la  atiU  furl 

EirrJlits,  Karityii  resemble  timaiK,  fcasira:.    A^alu,  they  were  bapt 
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more  abont  the  Dianysiachen  Kuenstler,  or  Baccliic  sliilled 
workmen.  The  Dionysia  at  Athena  were  of  four  aorts,  but 
not  necefisarily  connected  with  the^e  Bocial  communes.  In 
that  country,  in  early  times,  the  Dionysia  were  feasts,  or 
aQtnmnal  jubilees  at  the  vintage.  They  were  amusements 
at  which  the  boys  and  girls  hopped  and  caroused.  Some- 
times they  danced  upon  sacka  or  olios  filled  with  water,  or 
climbed  the  greased  pole,  or  jnraped  and  climbed  on  bowl- 
ders smeared  with  oil  which  by  their  slipping  and  awkward- 
ness caused  great  merriment.  Undoubtedly  the  farmers  at  a 
bee  of  this  kind  Bometimes  drank  wire  to  excess.  The 
second  Dionysia  were  feasts  of  the  wine  presses.  It  waa 
almost  exactly  equivalent  to  our  Thanksgiving;  fnlly  as  re- 
ligious but  less  sedate  and  reverential.  It  was  a  series  of 
banquets  and  festivities  at  which  the  meats  and  dainties  were 
paid  for  from  the  public  purse.  Then  there  were  drinking 
festivities  called  anf/i««feria  at  which  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
tbe  citizens  gathered  and  indulged  in  enjoyments.  But  we 
are  not  qnite  certain  whether  the  working  part  of  the  popula- 
tion were  allowed  to  attend;  since  citizens  in  Athens,  aa 
elsewhere,  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
Greek  was  spoken,  were  regarded  as  above  labor.  Lastly, 
the  great  Dionysia  held  mostly  within  the  city.  They 
consisted  principally  of  tbeatrical  entertainments  at  the  cost 
of  the  slate;  These  again  were  aristocratical  and  had  little 
to  do  with  workingmea's  organizations. 

The  anthesteria  in  the  month  of  February  and  the  great 
Dionysia  held  in  Elaphebolion,  month  of  March,  strikingly 
resembled  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  to  the  description  of 
which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter.  They  had  secret  sacrifi- 
ces at  which  the  wife  of  the  archon  was  symbolically  mar- 
ried to  Bacchus,  the  celebrated  god  of  plenty.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  poor  working  people  and  the  slaves,  in 
their  longings  to  rise  to  enjoyment  and  esteem,  aped  these 
'great  aristocratic  orgies  of  the  citizens,  which  sometimes 
were  performed— especially  at  Eleusis — with  a  display  of 
ms^ificence  only  equalled  by  their  mysterious  secrecy  and 
their  religious  pomp.  Thus,  tbe  labor  unions  had  nothing 
In  common  with  those  orgies  and  must  not  be  mixed  np 
with  them. 

In  1364,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Revue  Arch^o- 
logiquc,  on  the  eranoi  and  ihituoi  of  the  inscriptions.     The 


theme  maint&iiied  ibat  these  onions  tended  towards  s  eoHy 
and  that  the  resale  of  their  harable  existence  for  a  pcrio<l  of 
many  ages  was  an  upward  and  cirilizing  tendency.  The 
writer,  )I.  Wescher,  an  arcbaKilogist  who  bad  devoted  mncb 
time  to  deciphering  the  meaning  of  relics  so  corioos,  took  the 
gronnd  eimUar  to  that  maintained  in  these  chapters,  althoagb 
he  docR  not  pre-ennpose  that  the  uniooIsU  had  anything  to 
do  with  labor.  Tliis  id  the  strongest  of  all  the  pbeaomeoa 
which  beset  the  pen  of  scholars.  Granier  de  Caaeagnau 
vrote  bis  history  of  the  ancient  labomig  men  from  that 
point  of  view  ;  and  althongh  bis  exceedingly  sdeatilic  and 
rare  penetration  was  for  30  rears  talked  down  by  the  sav- 
ants of  Germany  and  France,  they  are  DOW  maintained  by 
gieater  ones  who  acknowledged  that  diey  were  taoght  by 
him.  Snch  was  also  the  fete  of  M.  Wescher,  who  ventured 
to  snggest  that  the  tranoi,  very  nearly  identical  with  the 
Roman  collegia  or  trade  unions  of  which  Granier  had  made 
bis  mngnificent  expose,  were  something  more  than  mere  re~ 
ligioiis  sects  ;  for  we  find  M.  P.  Fontart  denying  the  IruUi 
of  M.  Wescber's  remarks**  and  in  his  preface,  czprese- 
ing  his  sensation  of  pleasure  at  imagining  himself  able  to 
disprove  Wescber's  hypothesis."  One  would  suppose  that 
any  discovery  that  they  were  labor  societies  would  be  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  the  most  critical ;  but  the  contrary  is  hurled 
in  his  old  friend's  face  with  scorn. 

We  feel  an  interest  lively  enough  in  the  little  polemic  of 
Foucart  and  Weseher  to  reproduce  an  example:  Wescher 
examines  the  fraternal  character  of  the  Associations'*  in 
these  words;  "  Now  is  it  not  natural  that,  at  an  epoch  of  io~ 
quietude  and  of  religious  agitation  like  that  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  school,  the  number  of  these  societies  shonld 
be  considerable T  Ought  wq  to  be  astonished  that  many 
men  and  women  ahaniloned  the  official  religion  which  had 
long  proved  itself  ineffectual  to  tree  cultnre,  arid  to  tbe  de- 
Telopmetit  of  spontaneous,  fnternal  gooducsa  such  qb  re- 
Bouuds  to  the  innermost  aspirations  of  the  heart?  The 
Greek  soil  must  be  considered  the  veritable  cradle  of  tbis 
religious  movement.  It  will  redound  to  the  inextingnish- 
able  honor  of  Greece  for  having  planted  such  examples  in 
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the  world,  before  tbe  appearance  of  Christian  it j."  M 
WeBcbercoTitiniieB:  "  Tbe  common  fand  of  tbe  Bocietioa  was 
devoted  to  mutual  aesietanco  and  assurance,  destined  to  fur- 
nish advances  to  members  in  need,"  to  provide  for  them  in 
cases  of  sickness  and  defray  the  expenses  of  a  decent 
burial.""  Fariber  along  he  sajs:  "The  inemberB  were  a 
mutual  community,  one  with  another;  the  well-to-do  paid, 
the  indigent  received,  in  rotatory  form,  as  the  case  happened, 
Poverty  was  no  motive  of  exclusion."  This  last  declaration 
is  Stoutly  met  by  M.  Foucart  who  says  it  is  based  solely 
npon  an  expression  of  Bangabe.  In  point  of  fact  this  com- 
munistic mutuality  is  the  only  definition  ever  attached  to 
either  the  Greek  words  eranos  or  Latin  collegiiim  I  He  fur- 
ther quotes  from  Theopbrastua,"  a  passage  in  rebuttal  wbich 
Bubptantially  acknowledges  not  only,  tiiat  tbe  eranoi  were 
matnal  sharers,  but  also  that  the  celebrated  saccesaor  to 
Flato  knew  all  about  ihem.  Not  discomfited  with  this  in- 
consistency he  drags  up  the  case  of  one  Lieocrates,  an  Athe- 
nian, who  being  about  to  move  to  Megara  sells  his  bouse 
and  his  slaves,  ^'barging  one  of  his  fnends  with  the  task  of 
paying  and  settling  up  with  his  creditors,  money  he  owes 
and  to  slraigliteii  accounts  with  hia  eranos.  It  does  not 
follow  Irora  tnis,  that  this  rich  man  was  even  a  member,  any 
more  than  was  Augustus  Caesar  a  member  of  the'many  col- 
legia at  Rome  which  he  patronized  under  the  well  known 
name  of  Collegia  Damns  Auffuslalis." 

The  whole  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  were  poor  working 
people's  societies  for  mutual  aid.  They  corresponded  very 
closely  indeed  to  our  trade  anions.  They  had  existed  from 
immemorial  times  as  trade  and  labor  societies  for  mutual 
support  and  were  almost  indentical  with  the  Roman 
coiegia  on  which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter,  and  regard- 
inlg  which  evidences  in  iBscriptiotts  and  otherwise,  are  over- 
whelming. Those  poor  people  did  not  work  all  day  at 
wearring  drudgery  and  then  labor  at  night  in  their  unions 
merely  lor  religion's  sake  as  M.  Foucart  imagines."    They 

BHare  Weichf r  htoself  la  nnftble  lonnil8retsndUi«t  IheftiDdwiiii  for  mena- 
bera  oiit  of  eiiipIo)'u{'nC,  which  placet  Uboi  U  the  bottom  at  thoic  orsiiDi nation. 
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had  to  ootnbine  as  tlie  men  are  now  combining,  to  take 
measures  regarding  the  bust  advantage  at  whiuh  ihey  might 
on  the  morrow,  exchange  the  only  gooda  they  ponaesaed — 
their  labor — tor  their  dafly  bread.  Even  slaves,  when  al- 
owed,  BometimHa  joined,  to  better  their  condition. 

So  much  for  the  eranoi.  The  t/iiasoi  were,  as  we  have 
described  them,  Mmply  clubs  of  the  eranoi  wlio  arranged 
and  condncted  the  little  banqaetaaud  aocial  amenilies  which 
thronghout  antiquity  seem  to  have  made  life  worth  living. 
These  thiasoi  corresponded  to  the  sodnlicia  of  the  Romans. 
We  have,  however,  in  our  description  of  the  Roman  trade 
nnioDs,  shown  that  owing  to  the  severely  restrictive  and  cen- 
BorioUB  laws,  the  anions,  toward  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  were  compelled  to  assume  a  strongly  religious 
and  pious  aspect  in  order  to  prevent  bciug  suppressed  by 
these  rigors,  after  the  servile  wars.  Precisely  the  same  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  the  Islands  of  the  ^gean 
Sea;  because  all  these  provinces  from  about  B.  C.  200  had 
become  Roman  territory  by  conquest.  Any  law  touching 
them  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  as  rigorous  against 
them  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  or  Canaan  in  the  Greek  or  He- 
brew, Tfiese  are  the  points  which  the  learned  Foucarl  seems 
to  liuve  forgotten.  He  is  an  expert  as  an  cpigraphist  hut 
lacks  the^  aptitude  of  the  comparative  sociologist.  The 
keen  preccption  of  Mommsen  detected  and  cleared  up  the 
mystery  in  his  laws  on  the  Roman  trade  unions." 

Thoje  are  things  which  seem  strongly  to  support  our 
argument  that  a  apontaueous,  genuine  secret  movement  per- 
vaded the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew-speaking  couiiiries  far 
and  wide  at  this  particular  epoch  of  the  advent  of  Christ. 
The  unity  and  brotherhood  shown  to  have  existed  among 
the  secret  societies  ia  almost  touching.  The  more  the  upper 
stratum  of  society  was  distracted  by  the  counequences  of 
the  competitive  systemhaving  failed,  on  a  trial  of  thousands 
of  generations,  the  more  corapletelj'  did  the  brotherly  love 
system  of  the  labor  unions  grow  mto  usefulness,  through 
accord  and  mutual  support. 

There  is  an  example  of  this  seen  at  the  Pirjeua.  The 
Phrygians  were  considered  barbarians  by  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.   Their  patron  goddess  was  Cybelo.     Liiders  reports 

n  Aaoc  IM'g.  Cha.  La.  Graa,,  pouim.    O^o  eompatiaon  o(  iham  wlU 
EBa^giia  of  tha  BBmuie  H,  Eono  «  rt  QndA  this  error  clearlf  prerod. 
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that  in  the  Firffius  alone,  such  waa  the  harmony  among  the 
orgeons  and  ihiasoi,  who  represented,  apparently  without 
the  least  jealousy  or  dispute,  many  nationalities  there,  that 
the  Phrygians  had  an  especial  temple  standing  close  by  the 
great  temple  of  the  goddess  Metroon,  where  she  was  wor- 
shiped by  the  members  of  a  society  whose  members  called 
themselves  orgeones  and  thiasote^  ou  the  inscription. 

It  reads  that  the  decrees  15  and  19  provide  that  strangers 
be  admitted  to  the  society.  One  of  the  officers  is  himself  a 
stranger.  In  the  list  ofofSoers,  one  is  a  tutelary  aoter,  or 
savior  from  Trcezen,  and  one,  Cephalion,  from  Heraclia.  So 
also  women  o£dciated  in  responsible  functions  in  the  same 
society."  At  the  PirEeus  was  the  tkiasos  embracing  the  cult 
of  Serapis;  of  Zeus  Labraundos,  Metroon  and  Cybele;  of 
Hei'oistes,  Demos  Collyte,  Apollo,  Nymph  Lycia  and  others. 
Some  of  the  inscriptiona  bear  date  of  B.  C.  324."  The  fact 
of  their  having  lived  in  their  quiet  fraternal  way  so  many  agoa 
organiringf  living  iu  common,  teaching  as  they  went,  and 
constantly  inculcating  the  spirit  of  frateniity  as  it  were,  un- 
derground, while  overhead  in  the  great  competitive  world, 
feins^s,  nobles,  money-changers,  and  politicians  were  fighting 
and  dashing  each  other  against  the  competitory  rocks  of  the 
Pagan  aristocracy,  is  of  itself,  strong  evidence  that  they 
were  the  real  planters  of  a  future  state  which  could  nol  ob- 
tain in  the  open  world  without  a  revolution. 

Our  maxim  that  the  greater  the  organization  of  the  la- 
boring poor  into  a  brotherhood  for  common  help  the  higher 
will  be  the  pitch  of  human  enlightenment,  certainly  holds 
gooil  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  proceed  in  ancient  times.  Its 
corollary  ;  the  higher  the  enlightenment  the  more  complete 
the  extinction  of  social  and  economical  grades,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  until  the  associative  energy  espresaed  in  the 
premises  has  been  carried  far  enough  against  the  competi- 
tive system  to  reach  a  majority.  When  this  comes  to  pass 
the  conclusion  will  be  reached  that  the  intensity  of  human 
enlightenment  can  bo  tested  and  measured  by  the  quantili/ 
of  social  organization  of  this  hitherto  degraded  stratum  of 
society. 

Tlie  whole  story  looks  as  if  the  offering  of  ignominy,  of 
Bethlehem,  foresaw  these  three  great  truths  20  centurits- 
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aheiid,  wben  be  boldly  took  np  the  nnioniet's,  culture  of  a 
dozen  deities,  their  social  methods,  their  fraternal,  interact- 
ing love,  their  meek,  silent  humility  and  secret  Tork,  hrought 
them  grandly  forth  from  their  obecurity,  proclaimed  with 
an  irresistible  eloquence  and  pathos  the  obsolnte  equality 
of  man  and  succeeded  before  the  quarrelaome  competitive  sys- 
tem, its  toadies  and  obsequious  devotees,  could  bring  him, 
like  all  the  rest  to  the  gibbet,  in  unifying  all  their  gods  into 
one  god  and  forcing  the  vast  movement  upward  into  view 
and  final  adoption  by  the  world.  The  failure  of  royalty  and 
empire  which  at  his  time  began  to  hn  seen  in  the  states  of 
Greece,  Italy  and  western  Asia,  proved  his  words  that  "  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand;  **  and  this  cele- 
brated apothegm  from  his  lips  is  now  being  used,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  by  the  labor  oi^nizationa  of  the  19th 
century.  Mutual  fraternity  and  arbitration  of  dif&cultles 
without  resort  to  violence  or  other  overt,  unchristian  acts 
is  proved  by  unions  of  trades  to  be  everywhere^roductive 
of  the  most  satisfactory  result*. 

The  lines  between  the  followers  of  the  movement  and  its 
opponentjt  were  definitely  and  very  distinctly  drawn.  He 
that  is  not  for  us  is  agaiuBt  us."  This  again  has  become  a. 
common  maxim  among  the  trade  and  labor  societies  of  mod- 
ern times ;  so  mach  so,  that  the  investigation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  applicants  for  membership  is  found  necessary  before 
admission. 

The  law  of  Solon  had  provided  for  the  free  organization 
ofbui'ial  societies  among  the  Athenian  poor.  He  called 
them  homotaphoi.     There  were  the  communista  who  en- 

i'oyed  tbeir  me^  at  a  common  table.  The  law  and  the 
anguage  knew  them  as  sussitoi.  These  also  were  numer- 
ous in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  labor 
unions ;  for  Litders,''  speaking  in  general  terms  says  that 
the  brotherhood  who  partook  with  each  other  at  the  com- 
mon table  did  tbie  as  a  moral  custom  and  that  the  custom 
was  common  throughout  the  ancient  world;  and  in  the 
larger  societies  received  an  especial  chai'acter.  There 
were  even  societies  of  privateers,  of  Phinnician  or  Canaan- 
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ite  origin  of  course ;  for  tlifise  were  the  most  formidable  of 
aucieut  brigande  aud  freabootere.  But  Solon  also  per- 
mitted aueb  secret  organization  at  Athens." 

Liiders  esprsasly  states  that  there  existed  universally 
an  organization  caUed  by  the  Greeks  deipna  apo  symboles. 
It  was  an  eranos  or  labor  union ;  and  "  stretched  from 
high  antiquity  into  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century  of 
our  era,  when  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  it  was  forbid- 
den."" Our  statement  that  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  were 
in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing,"  the  eranos  being  the 
labor  or  busineaB  part  of  the  administration,  and  the  thia- 
«os  that  part  attending  to  the  entertainments,  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  Lfiders,*'  who  expressly  says  their  identity  as 
well  as  functions  were  mixed ;  and  neceasarily,  since  the 
^aiioa  not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  its  own  business  with 
the  members,  attending  to  the  procurement  of  situations 
for  members  out  of  employment  and  to  the  burial  and 
other  expenses,  but  also  helped  pay  the  costs  of  the  con- 
vivialities. 

Thus,  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  cranoi  and  the  thi- 
asoi  which  were  one  and  the  same  everywhere,  being 
made  apparent,  we  come  to  the  further  proof  of  their  ex- 
istence in  great  numbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Liiders  remarks  that  from  the  Hellenic  peninsula 
the  organizations  there  planted,  spread  into  the  islands 
aud  Asia  Minor  where  their  relics  are  found  still  more 
numerous  than  in  Greece."  Still  it  is  well  known  that  at 
the  Pirteus  or  seaport  of  Athena,  at  Eleusis  and  many 
otlier  places,  including  the  Laurian  silver  mines  in  Attica 
they  must  also  have  flourished  in  large  numbers ;  although 
their  tendency  to  cultivate  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  was  frowned  upon  by  the  outside  world. 

We  must  introduce  hero  the  quite  singular  but  perfectly 
natural  fact  that  wherever  the  unions  were  thoroughly 
estabhahed  and,  bo  to  speak,  nested  together,  the  Christian 
church  was  sure  to  first  plant  itself.  Thus  Pergamus,  the 
seat  of  the  great  uprising  of  workingraen  under  Aristoni- 

^obeck,  Aslaopft,  p.  305. 


•usinB.  C.  133-129,"  became  the  mellow  ground  wlierein 
the  early  Chrietiana  planted  and  on  wbich  the;'  reared 
one  of  their  moet  celebrated  churches.  The  laboring 
people  were  in  trouble  at  the  time  of  this  uprising-— one 
of  the  bloodiest  on  reuord.  Thev  poasesaed  organizations 
throughout  the  country  which  they  were  enjoying  in  ap- 
parent peace,  when  they  were  staiiJed  by  that  paltroon 
act  of  AttoIuB  IV.  deeding  at  his  death,  tiie  whole  king' 
dom  to  the  Romans.  Fearing  lest  they  be  seized  by  the 
hated  Romans  and  reduced  to  slaveiy,  they  unanimoasly 
joined  the  pretender.  But  there  were  inscriptions 
showing  that  the  Pergamenian  working  people  were  en- 
joying a  thrifty  organization  dating  from  high  antiquity 
down  to  the  coining  of  the  MeBsiah, 

Cappadocia  which  did  not  fall  into  Roman  hands  until 
A.  D.  17,  was  also  one  of  the  early  posts  of  the  Christians. 
The  lirst  epistle  of  St.  Peter  bears  this  name.  Here  too 
the  labor  brotherhoods  had  a  strong  foothold.  This  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  recent  discovery  of  several  of 
their  slabs  and  monuments  bearing  inscriptions.  Laodi- 
cia  was  also  a  stronghold  of  both  the  unions  and  the 
early  Christians.  This  place,  together  with  Ephesus  and 
Hieropohs,  is  where  were  founded  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
churches.**  The  early  church  found  meUow  soil  among 
the  brotherhoods  of  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi. 

Apamea  near  Antioch,  the  birthplace  of  Eunns,  insti- 
gator of  the  greatest  of  all  the  slave  uprisings,  was  also 
the  cradle  of  one  of  the  early  churches."  We  have,  in 
our  account  of  this  great  strike  shown  that  Eunus  and 
his  men  seemed  both  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  every- 
where present  idea  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  redeem  the 
wirld,  and  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  secret  organization.  His  luiowledge  of  the  auspices, 
and  plan  of  organization  were  really  at  the  base  of  his  suc- 
cess. These  things,  added  to  inscriptiona  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  labor  unions  of  an  antiquity  coeval  with  this 
great  servile  war,  show  very  plainly  why  Christianity  took 
root  so  readily  in  those  regions  of  Asia. 


H  gt.  PtDl,  ColUnHiaa,  IV.  15,  alladoH  to  it  nhere  be 
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Rhodes  wfiu  aJso  one  of  the  places  where  Christianity 

established  itaelf,  although  ite  successes  there  have  been 
sad.  But  of  all  spots  in  the  world  Rhodes  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  prolific  in  those  qneer  inscriptiona  . 
indicating  a  great  labor  organization  in  ancient  timea. 
They  existed  in  great  niunbers  on  this  island."  The 
abundance  of  these  insoriptione  found  in  Rhodes  and  at 
Piraeus,  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  archffiolo- 
giats  of  late.  The  fact  is,  the  soeietiea  being  mostly  era- 
noi  or  labor  unions  and  enjoying  in  common  brotherhood, 
the  scanty  proceeds  of  their  toil,  had  for  many  ages,. pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  new  plant;  consequently  it  was 
found  meUow  and  in  rc-ndiness  for  the  greater  Messiah 
when  at  last  he  really  arrived. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  centers  of  the  early 
church  was  Apamea,  the  birthplace  of  Eunus,  the  great 
slave-king  of  Sicily,  Athenina,  hero  of  the  second  SiciUnn 
strike-'p'ar,  and  Saint  Paul  the  most  fumous  of  the  apostles 
of  Jesus,  This  city,  not  far  from  Nazareth,  was  a  hive  of 
free  labor  organizations  until  strieten  by  the  Roman  con- 
quest. It  gave  birth  to  three  of  the  most  wonderful  char- 
acters of  the  history  of  the  lowly  and  being  warmed  up 
in  the  old  cult  of  the  communes,  eiwily  became  the  seat 
of  an  early  Christian  church. 

Another  aignificifnt  fact  may  here  by  mentioned  that 
Plato  takes  Socrates  down  to  the  Pirseus  among  the  com- 
munal fraternities  of  the  working  people  where  he  and 
hia  friends  remained  for  days,  as  it  were,  in  this  socialis- 
tic atmosphere.  They  there  discussed  and  drew  up  the 
whole  of  Plato's  most  celebrated  work — the  Republic, 
Socrates  was  himself  a  member  and  this  may  account  for 
Plato's  notion.*' 

Summing  up  the  mass,  we  find  five  great  revolutionary 
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oharactera,  aside  from  kings  and  inen  in  alisolute  power, 
like  LjcurguB,  Numa  and  Solon.  Tliese  tive  men  repre- 
eent  tlie  labor  of  five  active  livea  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ineut  of  human  conditions  on  a  large  scale.  They  are 
Soi^rates,  Plato,  ArJEtotle,  Spartacne  and  Jesus. 

Socrates  and  Jesus,  the  iii'st  and  the  last,  seem  like  an 
incarnation  of  two  great  goodneesea  in  one.  Tlie  analogy 
from  beginning  to  end  is  wonderful.  Both  were  suns  of 
humble  mechanics — one  a  marble -o utter,  the  other  a  car- 
penter. Both  were  surrounded  by  communes  of  the  se- 
cret eriinoi,  and  probably  both  were  members.  Both 
preached  quietly  to  their  deciplea,  occaeinnally  addressing 
open-air  mass  nieetinga.  Both  were  betrayed  by  the  per- 
fidy of  their  own  pretended  converts  and  suffered  death 
on  the  jslea  of  coiTupting  the  morals  whit-h  the  ethics  of 
the  same  Pagan  faith  had  fostered  and  prowu,  nut  of  the 
hideous  philosophy  of  human  slavery.  The  result  to  the 
huniait  race,  of  these  parallel  Hves  and  martyrdoms  has 
been  nltogether  incalculable. 

Platu,  the  admirer  of  Sociates,  dared  not  follow  his 
master. 

Aristotle,  boiTowing  from  Anaxagoras  and  Kajjila,  laid 
the  foundation  of  human  improvement,  with  great  pre- 
cision, upon  the  scientific  gi'ound-work  of  mechanics.  Hia 
ideas,  restored  by  Bacon,  are  those  which  the  world  is 
now  following. 

Spartactis,  the  greatest  representative  of  the  purely  iras- 
cible, the  most  sublime  character  and  type  of  the  lower 
philosophy  of  resistance,  who  cai'eered  on  the  ground  of 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  last,  and  just 
anterior  to  the  great  carpenter,  was  a  shepherd,  humble 
and  without  ambitions,  but  because  implicated  with  an 
age  of  injustice  wherein  "  opportunity  makes  the  man,'' 
magnetized,  split  asunder,  almost  conquered  the  world, 
which  in  Lis  day  was  Rome. 

Jesus,  who  before  coming  to  proper  age,  is  said  to  have 
studied  diligently,  seems  to  have  shaped  hia  life-course 
from  the  j'esults  of  lessons  gained  by  these  predecessors. 
He  acpepted  the  acceptable  and  sternly  refused  thatwhioh 
bore  no  promise  of  contributing  to  the  establishment  of 
a  heaven  on  earth.  lie  gained  his  great  triumph  over 
slavery  by  adju.'^ting  the  three  mori^  impulses  of  Plato 
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and  the  dialecticians — irascibility,  conoupiseence,  Bympa- 
thj.  Hn  soothed  the  jarring  bittemeae  of  the  first  by 
coaxing  concupjacenoe  from  ite  ancient  reaJiu  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  "want;"  and  married  them  together  by 
the  tie  of  sympathy,  the  impulse  most  matured  by  the  so- 
cial unions;  and  there  formed  the  stronghold  of  his  doc- 
trine from  beginning  to  end. 

Plato,  the  ancient  mouth-piece  of  them  all,  as  he  is 
resurrected  in  Neo-PIatonlsm,  after  a  test  of  7,000  gener- 
ations, must  be  placed,  by  those  engaged  in  the  labor 
problem  of  to-day,  as  an  extraordinary  tissue  of  harmony 
and  absurdity.  He  wanted  the  better  (or  individual),  to 
overcome  the  multitude  (or  wor^e)." 

The  experience  of  these  7,000  generations  since  Plato, 
forces  the  now  living  family  of  mankind  to  pronounce  an 
opposite  opinion.  It  is  the  masses  who  are  "  beautiful," 
(as  Plato  used  that  word);  while  the  individual  proves 
himself  constantly  to  be  the  lying,  bribe-taking,  merchant- 
able "aWZ-ouC'iind  under-dealer;  ready  as  a  rule,  under  the 
comptlilive  sybtem,  for  any  ti-ade,  seditiously  corrupt, 
planning  schemes  of  jobbery;  and  he  has  actually  to  be 
watched  by  the  honest  masses. 

Pluto  wnuted  shtves.  His  slave  system,  large  already, 
during  his  life-time  was  email  compared  with  ita  hufic- 
nesB  aft«r  bis  philosophy  waa  promulgated  and  its  inku- 
ente  extended  to  the  Roman  conquests.  Before  his  time, 
slaves  were  the  children  of  the  citizens.  Soon  after  him, 
Borne  in  her  enormous  conquests,  turned  the  vast  popu- 
lations of  that  age  into  rebellious  slaves,  and  the  w( 
became  almost  depopulated.  This  master  not  only  wanted 
degraded  slaves,  but  he  laid  down  laws  for  them,  coneign- 
ing  them  to  death  by  torture  for  unpremeditated  homicide 
while  the  nJaster  was  allowed,  if  he  murdered  n  slave,  to 
be  tried  by  his  friends,  acquitted  and  no  stigma  inflicted 
upon  his  name  ;  and  Plato  lays  down  a  law  to  that  effect." 

The  entire  enhghtenment  of  ourmodernage  repudiates 
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tbia  as  uufairuesB,  reltgatitig  the  slave  system  to  a  realm 
of  low  barbarity.  On  human  alayery,  tbp  subsequent  world 
has  emphatically  pronounced  against  Plato's  views ;  and 
the  little  investig'atiiig  mites  of  Aristotle,  and  the  work- 
ing elements  of  Jesus,  are  banishing  it  from  the  earth. 

Plato  wanted  war."  He  laid  many  plans  and  laws  upon 
his  theory  of  external  strife,  wishing  only  education  and 
mutuality  within.  Neo-Platoniam  took  it  up,  and  inblaa- 
phemouB  COTitradiction  to  the  teacher,  endorsed  it,  and 
actually  engrafted  this  Pagan  precept  into  the  mild  and 
peaceful  syBt«m  of  Jesiia. 

Things  have  not  turned  out  to  substantiate  these  coun- 
sels of  the  great  philosopher.  Wai-s  the  people  had;  and 
the  wars  made  a  million  slaves.  Eunus,  Athenion  and 
Spartacus  resented  by  warring  back;  and  when  the  world, 
devastated  by  combined  horrors  of  war  and  slavery,  got  . 
time  to  breathe  and  recruit,  another  slave- war  struck  man- 
kind even  in  our  civil  rebellion,  with  the  final  result  to  fix 
the  conviction  that  the  peace  plan  of  JeeuB  was  correct. 

Plato  wanted  it  understood  and  implicitly  believed  that 
all  things  spring  from  the  most  high,  the  mythical  and 
invisible  inhabitants  of  Ouranos;  and  that  men  derived 
existence,  and  were  watched  over  from  those  heights 
in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  the  Olympian  abodes- — 
whence  an  endless  chain  of  priestcraft. 

Neo-Flatoniam  engrafted  fliese  absurdities  into  a  Oliris- 
tian  dogma. 

Modem  common  sense,  backed  by  science,  with  its  in- 
numerable tools  proving  the  true  laws  of  nature,  finds 
the  facts  to  be  the  exa«t  revei-se  of  the  Platonic  dogma, 
and  is  wheeling  us  back  to  the  phj'sicism  of  Aristotle,  that 
it  is  the  little  things  and  the  little  men  and  women  who 
perform  all  works,  who  produce  all  that  is  produced ; 
that  it  is  not  the  great,  conjured  to  be  so  in  the  elastic 
imagination,  who  accomplish  anything,  but  the  infinites- 
simals  that  do  it  all 
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JesiiB,  if  we  read  him  rightly,  appears  to  have  been  leaa 
a  Flatonist  than  an  Aristotelian  and  when  he  comes  to  be 

preached  in  our  pulpits  from  labor  points  of  view,  there 
will  be  found  hundreds  of  texts  whose  meanings,  long 
smotheredj  will  furnish  substance  enough  to '  sulve  the 
problem." 

Emancipation  came  from  Christianity."  The  great 
principle  of  mutual  love  among  aU  mcu  was  the  really 
original  idea'  and  practical  work  of  Jesus.  He  taught  a 
new  doctrine — a  peaceful  plan  of  Balvation. 

Spartacus,  who  represented  the  old  method  of  allevia- 
tion from  suffering,  based  upon  the  irascible  principle 
with  its  wars  and  bloodshed,  was,  beyond  all  cavil,  the 
highest  type  of  that  cultui'e.  He  was  evidently  informed 
on  the  great  wars  of  Viriathus,  Eunus,  Athenion  and  per- 
•hapB  Drimakos.  But  in  both  opportunity  and  military 
aptitude  Spartacus  snrpiiased  them  all  He  lost.  But 
after  the  million  crucifixions  of  his  own  and  a  few  gener- 
ations preceding  him,  and  the  enormous  lessons  which  his 
own  and  his  predecessors'  blows  had  administered  to 
cruel,  concupiscent  liome,  who  sliall  have  the  temeiity  to 
say  that  these  blows,  crucifixions,  bloody  scenes  and  awful 
lessons  did  not  go  far,  very  far,  toward  shaping  the  convic- 
tions of  Jesus,  who  but  continued  the  great  conflict  with 
his  milder  leadership  t 

ilodem  progress,  which  has  almost  outgrown  chattel 
slavery,  still  seems  quite  tindecided  in  regard  to  the  plan 
of  Spartaous ;  and  might  evi^n  yet  swing  back  upon  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  stern,  inexorable  hold  which  Jesus  main- 
tains in  the  wreck  of  his  tortured,  priest-ridden  temples 
— and  this  hold  is  the  hope  of  the  future  ;  for  his  plan  ap- 
phes  with  wonderful  harmony  to  the  investigations  and 
experiments  of  Aristotle. 

Plato  wanted  the  unequivocal  mingling  of  religion  and 
politics." 
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Modern  stateamen,  notwithatanding  the  almost  desper- 
ate atnigglea  of  priest-power  to  hold  firm  this  Pap;;in  grip, 
are  now  steadily  diBeatabliahing  state  and  chnroh;  and 
the  verdict  of  enlightenment  both  m  the  realm  of  science 
and  sociology,  is  to  cast  overboard,  aa  worthless  and  per- 
niuiouB,  this  old  idea  of  Plato  and  let  religion  and  politics 
each  take  their  course  alone.  Jesus  not  only  separated 
church  from  state  by  admonishing  the  typical  money- 
changers, but  he  said:  "Render  unto  Cieaar"  etc.  The 
Crcsar  here  referred  to,  was  the  mild  Augustus,  whose 
reign  wafi,  in  political  respects,  a  model,  and  a  glory  to 
Rome. 

Plato  wanted  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.** 
He  encouraged  hati-eds  even  in  bis  "city  of  the  Bleshed," 
and  trained  an  army  of  both  women  and  men  fo  the  science- 
of  fierce  contention. 

''  Resist  not  evil,"  the  law  of  the  mechanic  of  Nazareth, 
has  eo  far  supplanted  these  savage  doclrlnes,  that  already 
the  trade  unions  and  other  social  and  labor  organizations 
in  many  countries,  are  discuseing  and  planning  to  resist 
against  men  of  Plato's  class,  on  grounds  that  they  them- 
selves are  forced  to  become  innocent  victims  of  a  hateful 
idea  which  pita  them,  like  Spartacue  and  the  gladiators, 
against  their  fellow  men,  who  have  given  them  no  cause 
for  offense. 

Yet  all  things  considered,  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
belittle  Plato,  the  father  of  idealism ;  even  though  many 
of  his  time-serving  thoughts  are  paBaing  away.  His  mind 
was  too  great  for  his  age  and  his  weaknesses  were  but 
subterfuges  which  saved  him  to  a  good  old  age  while 
bolder  men  were  martyred  in  comparative  youth. 

But  Aristotle  who  began  with  microscopic  things,  whose 
mind,  a  consension  of  Kapila,  of  Auaxagoras,  of  Empedo- 
cles,  of  Parmeuides,  of  Zeno,  of  Plato  iimself,  is,  as  the 
world  grows  old  and  wise,  and  as  light  gleams  in  upon 
intelligence,  beaming  more  brilliantly  with  each  decade; 
and  this  great  man's  thoughts  are  lajing  bare  the  in- 
crusted  truth  and  leading  to  the  final,  perfected  philoso- 
phy.   Aristotle's  is  the  mind  which  draws  ever  nearer  as 
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the  ages  waft  him  farther  away  among  the  satellites  of  an 
a.wful  forever. 

Jesus,  who  planted  among  the  communes  and  laborers 
all  that  was  good  and  pure,  but  whose  beautiful  works 
have  been  almost  banished  by  the  proud  old  paganism 
«till  adhering  in  his  temples,  departed  only  to  return ;  for 
these  growing  squadrons  of  the  modem  mites  foretell  that 
he  is  deeting  back  to  assume  command  of  a  great  army 
of  unreconciled  but  longing  intelhgences,  which  the  an- 
cient working  people  quickened,  and  which  the  sons  of  two 
thousand  j  ears  have  mellowed  for  the  haivest 
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